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In  presenting  a  foreword  to  this  volume,  the  authors  have 
little  to  add  to  the  statements  made  in  the  preface  of  the 
First  Course.  They  have  tried  faithfully  to  fulfill  in  content 
and  in  spirit  the  plan  there  outlined. 

Of  the  First  Course,  the  chapters  on  Modem  Systems  of 
Power  Transmiesion,  Single-phase  Alternators,  Polyphase 
Alternators,  The  Generation  of  Proper  E.M.F,  Wave-form, 
and  Armature  Windings  were  wr  ttea  by  Mr.  Higbie.  The 
chapters  on  Fundamental  Ideas,  Series  and  Parallel  Cir- 
cuits, Power  and  Power-Factor,  Inductive  E«actance,  and 
Simple  Trigonometric  Functions  were  written  by  Mr.  Timbie. 
The  Introduction  to  Chapter  II  was  kindly  contributed  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Williston. 

Of  the  Second  Course,  the  chapters  on  The  Regulation 
and  Control  of  Alternators,  Parallel  Operation  of  Alter- 
nators, Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Transformer,  Oper- 
ation  and  Polyphase  Connections  of  Transformers,  and 
Asynchronous  Motors  were  written  by  Mr,  Higbie.     The 
chapters   on   Short   Transmission   and   Distribution   Lines, 
Long  Transmission   Lines  and   Capacitance,   Sjmchronous 
Motors,   Converters  and  RectiHers  were  written   by  Mr. 
Timbie.     The  authors,   however,   have  cooperated   in  the 
criticism,  correction  and  elaboration  of  all  parts  of  the  text. 
They  again  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  Mr.  J.  M, 
Jameson  for  his  efficient  editing  and  to  Mr.  Bates  for  his 
valuable  sugg^tions  on  the  text  and  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  and  the  checking  of  the  data  and  the  examples. 
W.  H.  T. 
H.  H.  H. 
Boston,  Mass., 
Ann  Abbor,  Mich., 
January,  1916. 
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Alternating-current  Electricity 

and 
Its  Applications  to  Industry 

SECOND  COURSE 


PERFORMANCE  OF  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  GENER- 
ATORS.   REGULATION  AND  CONTROL. 

The  armature  windings  of  alternators  have  been  taken  up 
in  detail  in  the  "First  Course"  as  a  practical  means  of 
studyit^  the  current  and  voltage  relations  in  polyphase  cir- 
cuits. It  is  now  necessary  to  note  .the  performance  of  the 
alternator  as  a  whole  when  in  service. 

The  purchaser  and  the  operator  of  an  alternating-current 
generator  are  concerned  about  the  following  features: 

First   How  does  the  generator  behave  when  it  delivers 

power? 
Second.  How  much  power  can  a  given  generator  deliver 
without  endangermg  its  own  safety;  or,  bow  lai^e  a 
generator  is  required  to  carry  a  given  load? 
Third.  How  does  the  generator  interact  with  other  parts 
of  the  system  to  which  it  must  be  connect«d? 
These  actions  or  properties  are  more  or  less  interdependent, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  one  of  them  without  in- 
volving all.    The  discussions  in  the  two  following  chapters 
are  prepared  for  the  mtm  who  is  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  service  in  the  electric  plant  or  system  and  for 
the  man  who  pays  the  bills  and  seeks  the  profit,  rather  than 

for  the  designer.  i  noolc 
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2  ,  .  AtS'BmATING-CUiatENT  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Effects  of  Loadii^  aii  Alternator.  As  we  increase  the 
current  taken  from  an  alternator,  by  increasing  the  load 
which  is  connected  across  its  terminals,  we  notice  the  follow- 
ing effects: 

First  The  armature  windings  heat  up,  and  there  is  in 
consequence  a  general  temperature  rise  all  over  the 
machine. 
Second.  The  efficiency  changes,  at  first  rising  as  the 
load  increases,  but  falling  ofi  again  for  very  large 
loads. 
Third.  The  terminal  voltage  tends  to  fall;    to  keep 
it    constant    requires    adjustment,    either    manually 
by  an  operator,  or  automatically  by  a   "voltage 
r^julator." 
Fourth.   The  form  of  the  e.m.f.  wave  may  change. 
These  effects  have  been  stated  in  the  usual  order  of  their 
importance.     All  of  them  are  troublesome  or  undesirable 
in  one  way  or  another.     If  any  one  of  them  were  to  proceed 
far  enough  it  might  set  -a  limit  to  the  amount  of  power  that 
could  be  taken  from  the  alternator,  although  usually  the 
heating  limit  is  reached  first. 

2.  Heating  of  the  Alternator.  All  of  the  losses  in  an 
electrical  machine  appear  as  heat,  in  one  part  or  another. 
These  losses  are : 

First.  PR  in  the  armature  winding. 

Second.   PR  in  the  field  windii^. 

Third.   Hysteresis     and     eddy-current     losses     ("  iron 

losses")  in  the  armature  core. 
Fourth.   Friction,  of  the  shaft  in  the  bearings,  of  brushes 
on  collecting-rings,  and  of  all  moving  parts  against 
air. 
Fifth.  Eddy-current  loss  in  the  faces  of  the  poles. 
When  heat  energy  is  developed  in  or  applied  to  any  body,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  raised.*    The  body  tends  to  lose 
*  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  bodies  which  are  in  process  of 
chan^i^  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  liquid  to  gas,  or  vice  versa. 
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heat  eoei^  to  its  BurroundiiigB  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  ita  own  temperature  above  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roundings. The  temperature  of  the  body  will,  therefore, 
rise  until  the  rate  of  losing  heat  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  de- 
veloping or  supplyii^  heat  in  the  body.  When  this  state  of 
equihbrium  is  attained,  the  temperature  ceases  to  rise  and 
is  steady.  It  is  as  if  we  were  pumpii^  water  into  a  tank  with 
a  bole  in  its  base;  the  level  will  rise  imtil  the  pressure  or 
"  head"  due  to  it  forces  water  out  through  the  hole  as  fast  as 
it  is  being  pumped  in.  Then  the  level  becomes  stationary. 
The  head,  or  pressure,  is  a  measure  of  the  outflow  of  water 
and  corresponds  to  the  excess  of  temperature  of  a  body  above 
its  surroundings. 

If  we  keep  the  size  of  outlet  from  the  tank  fixed,  and  increase  the 
rate  of  pumping,  the  head  increases.  If  we  keep  the  rate  of  pumping 
fixed  and  reduce  the  outlet,  the  head  also  increases.  Similarly,  if 
we  increase  the  rate  of  heat  development  in  a  machine  by  operating 
it  in  a  mamier  to  increase  any  of  its  loeses,  leaving  the  surroundings 
unchanged,  the  temperature  rises;  and  conversely,  if  the  losses  be 
decreased,  the  temperature  falls.  Also,  if  we  do  anything  which 
facilitates  the  escape  of  heat,  the  temperature  oorreapondii^  to  any 
(pven  rate  of  loss  will  be  lowered,  and  if  we  retard  the  escape  of 
heat,  the  temperature  will  be  raised. 

Temperature  has  a  very  profound  and  serious  eSect  upon  moat 
materials  which  are  suitable  to  be  used  as  insulators  in  an  electrical 
machine.  Such  materials  are  pap^  or  sheet  fiber,  and  fabrics  of 
cotton,  linen  or  silk.  These  tae  impregnated  with  shellacs  or 
varnishes  made  of  natural-oil  resins  or  gimis,  such  as  toe  used  in 
insulating  paints  and  compounds.  At  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures the  resins  and  gums  become  partjal  conductors  and  allow 
leakage  currents  to  flow  within  the  machine  from  one  conductor  to 
another.  This  develops  more  heat,  which  very  quickly  ruins  the 
windings  and  makes  a  short-circuit.  The  papers  and  fabrics  at 
high  temperatures  quickly  become  charred  and  crumble,  allowing 
the  conductors  to  come  in  contact  with  one  another  and  with  the 
frame  of  the  machine.  The  highest  permissible  temperature  to 
which  ordinary  insulations  may  be  subjected  continuously  is  about 
00°  to  100°  C.  Below  this  temperature,  the  insulation  is  not  per- 
manent, but  deteriorates  very  slowly,  breaking  down  in  perhaps 
twraty  to  fifty  years.  Above  this  temperature,  the  rate  of  deteriwa- 
,,     .A.ooglc 
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tioD  increases  very  rapidly;  on  short-circuit,  it  might  be  completely 
ruioed  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  time  required  by  the  generator  to  reach  this  itinTimnm 
allowable  temperature  depends  upon  many  conditions.  If  the 
machine  is  heavy  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  material,  its 
heat^etorage  capacity  is  large,  and  it  may  take  12  hours  continuous 
operation  at  full  load  to  reach  a  steady  temperatm-e.  If  it  is  a  small 
h^-epeed  machine  for  the  same  capacity  and  having  approxi* 
mately  equal  losses,  it  may  reach  a  steady  temperature  in  6  hours. 
This  time  depends  also  upon  the  ratio  between  power  losses  and 
radiatii^  surface. 

In  most  modem  machines  a  great  increase  of  output  is  obttuned 
frcMn  a  given  »ze  and  weight  by  using  fans  or  vanes  to  force  fur 
currents  through  "ventilating  ducts"  in  the  machine.  The  amount 
(A  losses  or  heat  that  can  be  carried  away  from  each  square  inch  of 
surface  without  exceeding  the  highest  permissible  temperature,  is 
thus  increased  enormously.  If  aoytluDg  should  happen  to  restrict 
the  quantity  of  aix  blown  through  this  machine,  such  as  a  stoppage 
of  the  fans,  the  temperature  would  rise  very  rapidly,  probably, 
bieyond  the  allowable  limit  in  a  few  minutes.  In  some  locations, 
i^t  in  the  atmosphere  sticks  ia  the  ventilating  passages  and  con- 
tracte  them  so  that  the  machine  must  be  dismantled  and  cleaned 
periodically,  notwithstanding  the  facta  that  the  air  velocities  In  the 
passages  are  cyclonic  and  that  the  air  is  often  cleansed  before 
being  taken  to  the  machine. 

Variations  of  the  output  of  a  machine  also  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  both  the  rate  and  ultimate  amount  of 
its  temperature  rise.  The  average  power  output  depends 
directly  upon  the  average  value  of  the  effective  current;  but 
the  average  rate  of  heating  depends  upon  the  average  square 
of  the  effective  current  {PR).  If  the  power  or  amperes  out- 
put varies,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  value  of  (/*fl)  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  (Average  /)*  X  R.  This  means, 
that  if  ttie  temperature  of  a  generator  or  o&er  machine  de- 
pends upon  the  average  rate  of  heating,  or  upon  the  average 
losses,  the  temperature  will  be  higher  on  a  fluctuating  load  than 
on  an  equivalent  steady  load. 

However,  if  the  variations  of  load  are  very  slow,  and  particularly 
if  the  high  loads  are  pennstent,  the  danger  of  over^ea^igm^y  not 
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be  determined  by  the  average  w&tts  lost,  but  by  the  watts  lost  at 
the  hijih  loada.  Thus,  it  is  frequently  specified  or  guaranteed  that 
a  generator  shall  be  able  to  cany  rated  full-load  coatinuously, 
25  per  cent  overload  for  two  hours,  50  per  cent  overload  for  one 
minute,  and  100  per  cent  overload  momentarily,  all  without  danger 
to  ita  insulation.  Evidently  the  temperature  rises  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  the  load. 

The  operating  temperature  of  the  generator  depends  also  upon 
the  temperature  of  its  surroundings  and  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air  supplied  to  it  for  ventilation.  The  load  determines  the 
power  losses,  and  these  determine  the  temperatare  difference 
between  the  machine  and  its  Burroundiags.  But  the  danger  to  the 
inmlatim  depends  upon  the  actual  marimom  tempentnie  of  the 
insulation.  If  the  operatii^  room  in  general,  and  the  ventilatii^ 
air  in  particular,  has  a  high  temperature,  this  will  reduce  the  per- 
missible margin  of  the  temperature  rise,  which  limits  the  rate  of 
heat  loss,  and  therefore  the  load.  If  the  air  temperature  U  low,  the 
generator  may  carry  a  larger  load  with  safety.  Sometimes,  par- 
ticularly in  small  plants,  the  capacity  of  the  generators  is  reduced, 
or  thdr  depreciation  at  rated  full  load  is  increased,  by  locating 
them  in  a  hot  or  poorly-ventilated  room.  Heating  is  a  condition 
which  a^ravates  itself,  because  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  windings 
increases  their  reeiatauce,  so  that  the  same  current  produces  a 
greater  I*B  loss,  and  this  tends  to  increase  the  temperature  still 
further. 


This  matter  of  heating  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
varying  judgment  of  individuals,  and  therefore  definite  rules 
as  to  the  amount  of  temperature  rise  permissible,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  measured,  have  been 
agreed  uix>n  by  electrical  engineers  and  manufacturers  of 
electrical  machinery.  These  are  to  be  found  amoi^  the 
"Stuidardization  Rules"  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  which  specify  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  good  practice  in  the  operating  and  testing  of  electri- 
cal machinery.  The  rules  cover  in  detail  many  points  other 
than  the  heating  and  ratir^  of  machines,  and  are  too  exten- 
sive to  be  reviewed  here.  They  may  be  found  in  any  elec- 
trical handbook,  and  should  be  referred  to  whenever  the 
ratii^  or  performai^ce  of  any  electrical  machine  is  in  question. , 
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Example  1.  The  Staadardization  Rules  state  that  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  field  and  annature  ehould  Dot  be  permitted  to  riae  more 
than  55°  C.  above  the  room  temperature.  The  armature  tempera- 
ture of  a  certain  generator  rises  70°  C.  when  deUvering  a  Bteady 
load  <^  200  kv-a.  What  is  the  greatest  load  in  kilovolt-amperea 
which  this  generator  should  be  permitted  to  cany  contjnuoualy  at 
this  voltage? 

Note,  (a)  The  rate  of  heat  loss  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  machine  temperature  and  room  tempera- 
ture. 

(6)  It  ia  Bafe  to  assume  that  half  the  heat  loss  with  a  55°  rise  in 
temperature  la  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  in  the  machine 
and  is  constant  at  all  loads.  The  other  half  is  due  to  the  I'fi  loss 
in  the  copper  and  is  thus  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

Applying  (a), 

loss  with  65°  rise      65      U 


loss  with  70°  rise      70      14 

Applying  (&), 
let                             /  =  current  with  55°  rise, 

J,  =  current  with  70"  rise. 

Loss  with  55°  rise  =  iron  loss  +  /V  loss. 

But 

iron  loss  =  /V  loss. 

Thus 

loss  with  55°  rise  =  2  /V  loss. 

Loss  with  70°  rise  =  iron  Idss  + /,V  loss 

=  /V  loss  4-  /,V  loss. 

Thus 

loss  with  55°  rise              2  (7V  loss) 

loss  with  70°  rise      (/V  loss)  +  (/iV  loss) 
or  28  iPr  loss)  =  11  (/V  loss)  +  11  (/iV  loss) 

17  (/V  loss)  =  lI(/,Mosfl). 
Thus 

/Vloes       11 
/,V  loss  ■"  17' 

That  is,  the  heat  loss  due  to  the  current  in  the  armature  windings 
must  be  reduced  so  that  it  ia  only  |^  of  its  present  value,  if  the 
temperature  is  not  to  rise  more  than  55°. 

liuB  heat  loss  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  thus 

JVloss  ^P  ^11 

/iVloas      /i'      17' 
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But  the  kilovdt-Eunperea  delivered  by  the  generator  at  a  given 
voltage  ia  proportional  to  the  cmrent  in  annature  windings.    Thus 
kv-a.  (with  55°  i 


J5°riae)  ^I  ^  . /Tl  ^  _8 
0°ri8e)       7,      V 17      lO' 


200  (with  70°  1 

Therefore  the  output  of  the  generator  which  will  cause  a  55°  rise 
only  is  1^  of  the  output  which  eausea  a  70°  rise,  or  -^  of  200  =  160 
kv-a. 
The  generator  could  thus  be  run  as  a  lOO-kv-a.  machine  and  not 


Prob.  1-1.  When  operated  continuously  at  the  full-load  rating 
on  the  name  plate,  the  armature  of  a  certain  generator  attains  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  40°  C.  above  the  room  temperature.  On  the 
basis  of  the  assumptions  of  Example  1,  calculate; 

(a)  By  what  percentage  the  total  heat  losses  in  the  armature 
may  safely  exceed  those  at  rated  full  load. 

(b)  By  what  percentage  the  current  output  may  safely  exceed 
the  rated  full-load  current? 

Piob.  2-1.  Fig.  1  shows  the  variations  of  current  input  to  a 
motor  driving  an  automatically-controUed  planer,  during  a  Uttle 
more  than  one  cycle  of  operation.     Calculate: 

(a)  The  niunerical  average  value  of  the  current,  regardless  of 
direction. 

(6)   The  effective  value  of  the  current, 

(c)  The  ratio  between  the  PR  loss  in  the  motor  durii^  one 
cycle  due  to  the  actual  current  as  shown  by  Fig.  365,  and  the  PR 
loss  that  would  occur  during  the  same  time  if  the  current  were 
steady  at  the  numerical  average  value. 

Prob,  3-1,  Fig.  2  shows  approximately  the  variation  of  cur- 
rent BUppbed  to  an  800-horse-power  2200-volt  225-r.p.m.  threes 
phase  induction  motor,  during  one  complete  cycle  of  operation  of  a 
water-hoist  to  which  it  is  geared,  in  a  mine.     Calculate: 

(a)  Average  value  of  P. 

(b)  Square  of  averi^  value  of  I. 

(c)  Percentage  by  which  actual  watts  PR  loss  during  one  cycle 
of  operation  is  greater  or  less  than  the  PR  loss  would  be  if  the 
motor  were  to  take  an  equivalent  average  current. 

Prob.  4-1,  The  rotating-field  coils  of  a  certain  alternator  rise 
45°  C,  above  the  room  temperature  of  25°  C,  when  carrying  such 
current  that  full  rated  voltage  is  obtained  from  armature  terminals 
at  zero  load,  rated  frequency.  The  field  current  of  this  alternator 
must  be  inereaaed  15  per  cent  to  deUver  the  same  (rated)  voltage 
across  armature  terminals  at  full  load,  same  frequency.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  excess  of  machine  temperature  above  room- 
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temperature  U  directly  proportional  to  the  heat  loases  in  the 
machine.  What  will  be  the  temperature  rise,  and  the  actual^tem- 
perature,  of  the  field  coils  when  the  alternator  operates  steadily 
at  full  load?  (For  an  approximate  solution,  the  increase  in  resist- 
ance of  the  field  coils  due  to  temperature  may  be  n^ected.) 


Fig.  2,  Curve  of  ciirrent  taken  by  an  800-h.p.,  2200-volt,  225-r.p.ra. 
three-phaae  induction  motor,  geared  direct  to  a  mine  wateishoist, 
havii^  a  capacity  of  250,000  gaJ.  per  hr.  The  curve  shows  one  hoist- 
ing cycle;    General  Electric  Co. 

3.  AdvHiitages  df  High  Efficiency.    EfBciency  expressed 
exactly,  as  a  numoer,  is  the  ratio  between  the  output  of 
and  the  iaput  to  a  given  machine  or  process.    Thus: 
Infitantaneous  efficiency  = 

real  power  outpuf  in  watta,  kw.  or  h.p. 
real  power  input,  in  same  units  at  same  instant 
All-day  efficiency  = 
enei^y  output  during  one  day  in  kw  .-hours  or  h.p-hours 

energy  input  during  same  day,  in  same  units. 
Efficiency  may  be  calculated  in  any  one  of  several  ways, 
depending  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  convenient  or  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  data.    Thus: 
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Efficiency  = 

output output input— total  losBes 

input       output  +  total  losses  input 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  explain  methods 
for  measuring  the  quantities  which  must  be  known  in  order 
to  calculate  the  efficiency.  But  we  are  concerned  in  finding 
what  conditions  promote  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  alter- 
nator, and  what  it  costs  us  to  permit  a  lower  efficiency  than 
might  be.     A  higher  efficiency  means: 

1.  Less  cost  of  input  to  produce  a  given  output,  or  more 
of  valuable  output  from  a  given  expenditure  for  input. 

2.  Larger  and  more  costly  engines  required  to  deliver 
a  given  amount  of  electric  power.  More  fixed  charges 
and  more  space  required. 

Prob.  S-1.  When  the  total  losses  of  a  maclune  are  10  per  cent 
of  its  output,  what  is  iia  efficiency? 

Prob.  6-1.  When  the  total  losses  of  a  machine  are  10  per  cent 
of  its  input,  what  is  ite  efficiency? 

Prob.  7-1.  An  alternator  is  delivering  250  kv-a.  at  85  per  cent 
powei^factor,  and  ite  efficiency  at  this  load  is  92  per  cent.  How 
many  horse-power  must  the  direct-connected  en^e  deliver  at  the 
shaft,  to  drive  this  alternator? 

4.  Relation  of  Efficiency  to  Load  on  Alternator.  The 
efficiency  is  lowered  by  any  condition  which  increases  the 
ratio  of  losses  to  output.  The  losses  in  an  alternator  are 
listed  in  Art.  2.  The  power  output  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amperes  output  from  the  terminals,  to  the  volts 
between  terminals,  and  to  the  power-factor  of  the  receiving 
circuit,  or  the  phase  difference  between  the  current  and  , 
pressure  at  the  terminals. 

Suppose  we  increase  the  amperes  output  while  the  terminal 
volts  and  power-factor  remain  constant.  The  watts  output  ' 
will  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amperes  output,  | 
under  these  conditions.  But  the  PR  loss  in  the  armature 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  current.  No 
other  loss  is  affected  appreciably  by  the  change,  except  the 
A.ooglc  I 
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PR  loss  in  the  field.  The  voltage  tends  to  fall  when  the 
annature  current  increases,  and  to  keep  the  terminal  voltage 
constant  requires  an  increase  in  field  current.  This  increases 
the  field  PR  loss,  though  not  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  arm- 
ature PR  loss.  Whether  the  ratio  of  the  total  lossei  to  the 
output  will  be  increased  or  diminished  depends  upon  whether 
the  losses  which  vary  with  the  load  are  greater  or  less  than  the 
losses  which  do  not  vary  with  the  load.  If  the  fixed  losses 
are  greater  than  the  variable  losses,  an  increase  of  output 
will  raise  the  efficiency.  But  as  soon  as  the  variable  loaeea 
become  greater  than  the  fixed  losses,  a  further  increase  of  out- 
put will  lower  tiie  effldency.  For  illustration,  Table  I  gives 
results  of  a  teat  for  losses  and  efficiency  on  a  fairly  large 
alternator;  it  is  taken  from  an  article  on  "Shop  Testing  of 
Alternating-Current  Generators  and  Synchronous  Motors" 
in  "The  Electric  Journal,"  December,  1913. 


Load,  per  cent  of 

rated 

Line  amperes  per 

terminal 

Field  amperes . . . 
Terminal  rolta.. 
Core  losa,  in  kw. 
Field  copper  Iobs, 

kw 

Armature     copper 

loss,  kw 

Friction  and  wind- 
Total  losses,  kw. . , 

Kv-a.  output 

Real  kw.  output. . 
Real  kw.  input  — 
Efficiency,  per  cen 


75.41 

534.0 
427,0 


30.25 

77.45 
1071.0    1 
857.0    I 


I    2140.0 

I    1712.0 
1796.9 


2672-0 
2137.0 
2227.0 

65. g 


,  At  all  loads  covered  by  Table  I,  the  sum  of  fixed  losses  (consiating 
of  friction,  windage  and  core  loss)  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  variable 
losses  (field  copper  loss  and  armature  copper  loss),  and  the  efficiency 
is  continually  increasing  as  the  output  iucreases.    It  is  apparent, 
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however,  that  the  efficiency  is  approaching  a  nrnnimnm  Tslue,  aa 
the  variable  loeses  become  more  nearly  equal  to  the  constant 
lossea. 

By  drawing  from  the  above  data  a  curve  with  held  copper  ]oe£ 
and  per  cent  load  as  coordinates,  and  extending  this  curve  as  f or  aa 
260  per  cent  of  rated  load,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  approxi- 
mate values: 

At  200  per  cent  load,  output  =  3424  kw. ;  core  loes  ^  40,2  lew. ; 
friction  and  windage  =  30.3  kw.;    field  cof^ier  loss  =  20.7 
kw. ;    armature    copper    loss  =  26.9  kw. 
^iciency  =  96.6  per  cent;  "constant"  losses  =  70.5  kw.;  "vari- 
able "  losses  =47-6  kw. 
At  220  per  cent  load,  output  =  3770  kw. ;  core  loss  =  40.3  kw. ; 
friction  and  windage  =  30.3  kw.;   field  copper  loss  =  26.1 
kw.;  armature  copper  loaa  =  32.5  kw. 
Efficiency  =  96.6  per  cent;  "  constant "  losses  =  70.6  kw.;  "vari- 
able "  lossea  =  58.6  kw. 
At  240  per  cent  load,  output  =  4110  kw.;  core  loss  =  40.4kw.; 
friction  and  windage  =  30.3  kw.;    held  copper  loss  =  39.3 
kw.;  armature  copper  loss  =  38.7  kw. 
Efficiency  =  96.5  per  cent;  "constant"  losses  =  70.7  kw.;  "vari- 
able "  losses  =  78.0  kw. 
At  260  per  cent  load,  output  =  4450  kw. ;  core  loss  =  40.5  kw. ; 
friction  ajid  windage  =  30.3  kw.;    field  copper  loss  =  59.6 
kw.;  armature  copper  loss  =  45.4  kw. 
Efficiency  =  96.1  percent;  "  constant "  losses  ==  70.S  kw. ;  "  vari- 
able "  losses  =  los  kw. 

These  results  illustrate  several  important  facta: 
1.  The  efficiency  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  about 
that  load  for  which  the  sum  of  the  losses  that  vary 
with  load  is  equal  to  the  sum  oE  losses  that  do  not  vary 
with  load.  This  relation  is  in  general  only  approxi- 
mate, but  it  may  be  proved  by  mathematics  to  hold 
exactly  for  any  case  where  the  total  variable  loss  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  output.  This  is  true 
of  the  armature  copper  loss  but  not  of  the  field  copper 
loss.  Neither  is  the  field  copper  loss  constant.  If 
the  variation  of  field  current,  required  to  keep  the 
terminal  voltage  constant,  were  not  great,  the  field 
copper  loss  would  be  grouped  with  the  constant  losses 
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in  applying  this  general  relation  for  maximum  effi> 
deuoy. 

2.  The  core  losses  are  very  nearly  constant.  They  con- 
sist of  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  in  arma- 
ture core  and  pole  faces,  and  their  amount  depends 
upon  the  frequency  (speed)  and  flux  density  in  the 
cores.  The  frequency  and  terminal  voltage  are 
assumed  to  be  held  constant.  As  the  load  or  arma- 
ture current  increases,  the  ejn.f .  induced  in  the  arma- 
ture windii^s  must  increase  shghtly  to  overcome  the 
voltage  drops  within  these  windit^  and  keep  the 
terminal  voltage  constant.  Consequently,  the  flux 
(and  therefore  the  flux  density)  must  be  increased 
slightly  as  the  output  increases,  and  the  core  loss  is 
therefore  greater.  A  part  of  the  increase  of  field 
current  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  increase 
of  flux  and  induced  e.m.f. 

3.  The  friction  and  windage  losses  are  constant.  These 
depend  principally  upon  the  speed,  which  is  constant. 

4.  The  armature  copper  loss  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  armature  current,  or  as  the  square  of  the  kv-a. 
output  if  the  voltage  is  constant,  or  as  the  square  of 
the  kilowatt  output  if  the  voltage  and  power-factor 
are  both  constant. 

5.  The  field  copper  loss  increases  with  the  output.  In 
this  particular  case  it  increases  quite  rapidly;  in  other 
cases  it  may  be  almost  constant  and  independent 
of  the  load.  To  keep  the  terminal  voltage  constant, 
as  is  usually  required,  some  increase  of  field  current 
is  necessary  for  reasons  cited  in  (2).  If  the  iron  is 
already  nearly  saturated  with  fiux,  a  large  increase  in 
field  current  is  necessary  to  produce  a  small  increase 
in  flux.  Alternators  are  usually  designed  so  that  their 
cores  are  not  nearly  saturated  at  rated  full  load;  but 
if  they  are  operated  at  great  overloads  or  much  above 
rated  voltage,  saturation  may  be  approached. ,  1 1  o>^  I  c 
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The  load  on  this  particular  alternator  has  a  power- 
factor  of  0.80,  and  therefore  the  armature  current  has 
a  considerable  reactive  component.  It  will  be  shown 
presently  that  current  lugging  90°  behind  the  induced 
ejnJ.  in  an  alternator  eicercises  a  magnetic  effect 
("armature  reaction")  which  directly  of^oses  that 
of  the  field  winding  and  tends  to  reduce  the  Sux. 
To  keep  the  voltt^^e  constant,  therefore,  a  further 
increase  of  field  current  may  be  necessary,  to  neutra- 
lize the  demonetizing  effect  of  any  lagging  wattless 
component  of  armature  current  that  exists  when  the 
power-factor  of  the  load  is  less  than  unity. 

The  rate  at  which  the  field  current  must  increase 
with  the  load  depends,  therefore,  very  much  upon  the 
power-factor  of  the  receiving  circuit.     It  depends  also 
upon  the  construction  of  the  machine.    If  the  number 
of  turns  in  the  armature  coils  is  large,  a  comparatively 
weak  field  winding  will  produce  enough  flux  to  generate 
rated  voltage;  but  a  given  amount  of  reactive  current 
through  this  large  number  of  armature  turns  produces 
an   excessive  demagnetizing  effect   upon   the   weak 
field.     In  such  case,  a  large  increase  of  field  current 
is  necessary  to  compensate  the  demagnetizing  effect 
of  the  large  number  of  armature  turns.     This  means 
a  large  increase  of  field  copper  loss  with  increase  of 
output,  which  affects  the  efficiency  as  already  ex- 
plained. 
Prob.  S-1.     Is  the  alternator  whose  performance  is  given  in 
Table  I  a  three-phase  or  a  two-phase  machine?    Prove  your  answer. 
Prob.  P-1.    Assuming  the  alternator  of  Table  I  to  be  three- 
phase,  staj-conneoted,  calculate  the  effective  resistance  per  phase 
oi  the  winding.    Repeat  the  calculation,  assuming  it  to  be  delta- 


Prob.  in.    From  Table  I  draw  a  set  of  curves,  usii^  per  cent 
of  rated  output  as  abscissas,  and  as  ordinates  the  following: 
(a)  friction  and  windage  loss; 
(6)  friction  and  windage  loss  plus  core  loss; 
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(c)  Mction  and  windage  lose,  plus  core  loea,  plus  field  copper 
loee; 

Id)  total  losses; 

(e)  efficiency.  The  ordinates  of  the  loss  curves  are  to  be  plotted 
to  a,  scale  of  kilowatts,  and  of  the  efficiency  curves  to  a  sc^  of 
p^isentage.  Explain  how  these  curves  illustrate  the  points  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  article. 

Prob.  11-1.  (a)  If  the  alternator  d  Table  I  were  to  operate 
at  full  rated  load  and  100  per  cent  power-factor,  what  losses  would 
be  changed,  and  how? 

(6)  What  would  be  the  approximate  value  of  efficienpy  under 
this  condition? 

(c)  What  would  be  the  efficiency  when  delivering  full  rated  load 
at  50  per  cent  power-factor,  neglecting  change  of  field  current 
required  for  constant  voltage? 

5.  What  is  a  Good  Efficiency?  High  efficiency  is  ob- 
tained generally  by  increastng  the  first  cost  of  the  machine. 
High  efficiency  means  small  losses  corresponding  to  a 
given  output.  Small  copper-losses  mean  low  resistances,  and 
low  resistances  mean  large  sizes  of  wire  which  are  heavy 
and  cost  much  more.  Small  core-loseea  mean  low  flux 
den^ties,  ajid  low  densities  mean  large  core-areas  to  carry 
enough  flux  to  generate  the  required  e.m.f.  at  standard 
frequency.  Lai^e  core-areas  mean  lai^  volume  and  wei^t 
of  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  again  increases  the 
cost  of  the  machine.  Low  core-loss  also  means  high^pude 
iron  or  steel,  with  thin  laminations  well  insulated  from  one 
another,  and  all  tim  increases  the  cost  still  further. 

It  is  possible  for  the  designer  to  build  an  alternator  for 
almost  any  desired  output  with  almost  any  desired  efficiency, 
by  being  sufficiently  liberal  with  quantity  and  quality  of 
materials  and  skilled  labor.  Experience  has  indicated,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  is  not  economical  to  build  the  average  alternator 
of  given  size  for  an  efficiency  higher  than  a  certain  fairly 
deflnite  value.  We  have  here  a  distinction  between  efficiency 
and  economy.  Why  is  it  not  economical,  or  why  does  it 
not  "pay,"  sometimes  to  build  machines  for  the  highest 
possible  efficiency?  n  ,  ,-.    .L.ooglc 
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Confflder  that  we  have  a  hydro^ectiic  plant  with  a  limiM 
amotmt  ot  power  aTnilaU«  (1000  kw.)  and  a  maitot  for  all  the 
energj  we  con  genemte  (24  houra  per  day)  at  2  cents  per  kUowatt- 
hour.  Will  it  pay  to  specify  a  96  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  generator, 
rather  than  95  per  cent?  H  we  get  the  higher  efficiency  alter- 
nator, we  shall  reduce  the  total  losses  by  10  kw.,  or  I  per  cent  of 
the  input,  or  we  shall  have  this  much  more  of  salable  output  from 
the  same  water  power.  During  one  year  this  repreaenta  (24  x 
365  X  10)  =  87,700  kw-hours,  which,  at  2  cents  per  kw-hour,  will 
sell  for  $1754  per  year.  Now,  every  dollar  invested  in  the  plant 
miut  earn  or  save  at  least  13  cents  per  year.  Thia  is  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  "fixed  charges"  (consisting  of  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, taxes  and  insurance)  on  one  dollar  of  invested  capital  for  one 

year.    Therefore,  we  can  afford  to  pay  jr.Tr  =  $13,500  more  for 

the  nienerator  having  96  per  cent  efficiency,  than  for  the  generator 
having  95  per  cent  efficiency.  If  the  extra  cost  of  the  h^er 
effldencj  generator  is  less  than  this  figure,  we  should  by  all  means 
specify  a  96  per  cent  efficiency  (or  perhaps  even  higher),  because  the 
increase  in  earnings  will  pay  more  than  the  fixed  charges  on  the 
additional  investment  required,  or  will  pay  higher  dividends  than 
were  anticipated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extra  cost  of  the  96 
per  cent  generator  is  more  than  $13,500,  it  would  be  unwise  (from 
the  view-point  of  cost  alone)  to  specify  96  per  cent  efficiency,  and 
some  lower  value  would  be  more  economical. 

A  wise  en^eer  would  consider  future  proepecte,  also,  to  some 
extent  in  solvit^  this  problem.  If  a  generator  were  to  be  used  in  a 
water-power  plant  so  located  that  there  would  be  not  even  a  remote 
prospect  of  selling  all  the  power  that  could  be  had  from  the  water 
available,  it  would  be  "poor  buMness"  to  pay  more  than  necessary 
for  the  generator  by  demanding  an  unusually  iiigh  efficiency.  On 
the  other  band,  in  locations  where  the  cost  (A  fud  is  high  and  space 
for  generating  equipment  is  expensive  (as  in  steam-electric  pliints 
ffltuated  in  cities),  even  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  increase  in 
efficiency  has  a  very  great  value,  and  improvements  or  refinements- 
which  reduce  the  losses  will  pay  well.  It  is  obviotis,  from  these 
considerations,  that  the  efficiency  should  be  chosen  with  r^ard  for 
the  demand  for  and  value  of  a  kilowatt-hour  to  the  plant  in  question, 
and  also  with  regard  for  the  increase  of  first-cost  of  the  alternator 
to  produce  a  higher  efficiency. 

Efficiencies  at  rated  full  load  measured  by  test  on  many 
altematora,  large  and  small,  are  given  in  Table  II,  which  is 
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taken  from  a  paper  by  E.  M.  Olin,  Ttmis.  A.I.E.E.,  July, 
1912.  Notice  that  in  general  the  efficiencies  are  lower  for 
the  smaller  machines.  Neither  the  size  and  weight  nor  the 
losses  of  a  dynamo  can  be  reduced  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
rated  output.  A  small  machine  is  always  heavier  and  more 
expensive  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  usually  has  a 
lower  efficiency,  than  a  lai^er  machine,  other  things  being 
equal  (such  as  quality  of  materials,  workmanship,  and  the 
like). 

Notice,  also,  from  Table  II,  that  several  machines  of  the  aame 
rated  output  may  have  efficiencies  that  differ,  althot^h  the  values 
are  fiurly  close  together.  This  ia  due  to  the  influence  of  conditions 
already  mentioned.  The  alternators  also  differ  widely  in  the  distri- 
bution of  losses  at  their  rated  full  load.  For  instance,  the  raljo  of 
variable  losses  (Wpr)  to  constant  losses  (,Wir  +  Wb)  varies  between 

(2-7I5S-  ^'"'''''^'"''"■'"■"'(oTfHso-'-*') 

for  Alternator  No.  2.  We  have  aeen  that  the  efficiency  is  greatest 
in  any  one  machine  when  thia  ratio  is  approximately  unity  (1.00). 
Therrfore  it  appears  that  Alternator  No.  30  (8000  kw.)  will  reach  its 
maximum  efficiency  when  greatly  overloaded,  and  that  Alternator 
No.  2  reached  its  maximum  efficiency  at  a  load  considerably  less 
than  itB  rated  output. 

The  rated  full  load  of  an  alternator  is  usually  the  largest 
output  which  it  can  deliver  continuously  without  exceeding 
s  safe  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  machine.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  designer  to  determine  whether  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  alternator  shall  occur  when  the  output  is 
less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  this  rated  full-load.  By 
being  generous  with  copper  and  sparing  of  iron,  making  the 
variable  losses  small  in  comparison  with  the  fixed  losses,  the 
maximiun  efficiency  is  caused  to  happen  at  a  heavy  load. 
By  being  generous  with  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuits  and 
sparing  of  copper  in  the  electrical  circuits,  the  variable  losses 
are  caused  to  be  large  in  comparison  with  the  fixed  losses, 
and  the  maximum  efficiency  occurs  at  light  load.  The  same 
statements  apply  to  electric  motors,  transformers,  and  other 
apparatus.  '' '       ■'-■'■"''■"'S''-' 
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Tabi^  n.  — Efpicibnct  Tests  on  A-C.  Generators* 


No. 

BiK 

Fn- 

LOM. 

Lo«, 

l™. 

Tot^ 

Effici«»>y 

raUrikv*. 

Wt^s. 

wf. 

Wx. 

loaiL 

BtlolMOMl. 

1 

100 

60 

2,78 

1,08 

3.50 

7.36 

93.15 

2 

100 

60 

6.14 

0.82 

3.30 

10-26 

90.7 

3 

125 

60 

3.19 

3.70 

2,97 

9-S6 

91.1 

4 

200 

60 

2.58 

1,72 

2.45 

6.75 

5 

300 

25 

1.77 

0.71 

3.33 

5,81 

94.5 

6 

300 

60 

1,90 

2.40 

6,19 

94.16 

7 

60 

0^83 

1,47 

2-94 

5-24 

95.0 

8 

400 

60 

2,64 

0.61 

3.00' 

6.25 

94.15 

9 

600 

25 

2.25 

0.50 

1.42 

4-17 

96.0 

10 

600 

60 

0.65 

4-16 

8-47 

92.25 

11 

600 

60 

0.83 

L79 

2.27 

4-89 

95.4 

12 

700 

60 

1.65 

0,94 

1.86 

4.45 

95.78 

13 

725 

60 

1,52 

0.70 

1.27 

3.49 

96,7 

14 

1000 

60 

1.67 

1.52 

1-83 

5.02 

96.26 

15 

1000 

60 

0.74 

4.10 

1-66 

6.50 

93.9 

16 

1250 

60 

1.25 

083 

2.65 

4.73 

96-5 

17 

1250 

60 

1.04 

0.83 

2.59 

4.46 

95.77 

18 

1500 

60 

0.66 

3.16 

3.16 

6,98 

93.6 

19 

2000 

60 

1.03 

0,92 

2.10 

4.05 

96.13 

20 

2000 

60 

1.20 

1.19 

1.83 

4.23 

96.0 

21 

2500 

60 

0.56 

2.00 

2.40 

4-96 

95.3 

22 

3000 

60 

0,S5 

2.01 

2.46 

5-42 

94.82 

23 

3000 

60 

0.76 

1,47 

2.57 

4  SO 

95,4 

24 

3000 

25 

0-51 

3.73 

2,00 

6-24 

94.15 

25 

3000 

60 

1.18 

1.62 

1-70 

4.50 

95.76 

3  750 

60 

1-47 

0-49 

1.46 

3.42 

96,75 

27 

4000 

60 

0-47 

4.13 

2.53 

7.13 

93.3 

28 

5000 

60 

0.91 

1.98 

3.78 

96.4 

29 

6666 

60 

0.41 

2^17 

2-55 

5.13 

95,1 

30 

8000 

60 

0.32 

2.77 

2.23 

5.32 

94.9 

31 

10  000 

60 

0.40 

2.40 

1.85 

4.65 

96.6 

'  All  losses  sipreBwd  in  per  eent  <4  output  at  rated  (utMo&d,  Dou-induetiv*. 
W>t/i  —  toag  due  to  nsistAuoe  of  windinga,  brasbsB,  oud  sliding  contaota.  to  usaTuI 
cur»nt  flowina,  iu  Gsld  and  &mi&tun; 

Wx  —  PDlalion  km,  not  triolional,  due  to  hyeteieris  and  eddy  purrsnts  caused  by 
rotation  at  iran  through  the  magns^s  liaLd,  and  all  I*S  Iohsqb  due  to  local 
oi'  uBeEssa  currents  nithin  ths  annatuiv. 

Prob.  12-1.  Calculate  the  efficiency  at  J,  |,  Ij,  and  l\  times 
rated  full-load,  for  the  500  kv-a.  alternator  No.  9  in  Table  II. 
Assume  that  the  values  given  in  Table  II  correspond  to  rated  full- 
load  unity  power-taotor,  and  that  one-quarter  of  the  total  full-load 
copper-loss  remains  constant  at  all  loads,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  copper  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  current  output  and  that 


all  rotational  losses  are  constant. 


L.oogic 
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Prob.  13-1.  For  the  alternator  of  Prob.  12-1  dr&w  curves, 
using  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  kv-a.  output  as  abscisaas  in  all  cases, 
and  as  ordinates  the  following: 

(o)   Kw.  lost  in  friction. 

(b)  Kw.  lost  in  friction  +  rotation  losses. 

(c)  Kw.  lost  in  friction  +  rotation  +  copper,  or  total  kw.  loss. 
{d)  Efficiency  in  per  cent. 

Extend  these  curves  if  need  lie,  and  diacuss  the  relation  between 
the  losses  when  the  load  is  such  that  the  efGciency  is  maximum. 

Assume  friction  and  rotation  losses  constant  at  all  loads. 

Prob.  14-1.  For  each  alternator  listed  in  Table  II,  calculate 
each  loss  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  losses,  at  full-load.  Tabulate 
these  values,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  losses  in  the  various 
sizes  of  alternators  covered  by  Table  II.     Discuss  your  results. 

6.  Effect  of  Load  on  Voltage  of  Alternator.  Addition 
of  load  usually  causes  the  terminal  voltE^e  of  an  alternator 
to  chst^e.  If  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  100  per  cent, 
the  voltage  falls.  If  the  power-factor  ia  less  than  100  per 
cent  and  the  current  lags,  the  voltage  falls  much  more  than 
with  non-inductive  load.  If  the  power-factor  is  less  thun 
100  per  cent  and  the  current  leads,  the  voltage  will  fall  less 
than  with  non-inductive  load,  or  may  even  rise,  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  leading  reactive  components.  Most 
generators  are  required  to  deliver  l^ging  current.  Leading 
loads  are  the  exception,  and  are  met  usually  in  very  long 
distance  and  very  high  voltage  transmission  systems. 

The  inherent  or  automatic  change  of  voltage  which  occurs 
when  the  load  is  reduced  from  rated  full-load  to  zero  load, 
while  the  speed  and  field  current  are  kept  constant,  is  known 
as  the  "voltage  regulation."  It  is  usually  expressed  as  a 
percentage,  thus: 

Voltage  regulation,  in  per  cent  = 

/zero-load  voltage  —  full-load  voltage\      ^-. 
V  full-load  voltage  }  ^    ""' 

An  ordinary  value  for  the  voltage'  regulation  of  an  alter- 
nator would  be  8  per  cent  on  non-inductive  load  and  24  per 
cent  on  a  lag^g  inductive  load  having  80  per  cent  PQWp?' 
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factor.  For  the  average  central  station  load,  consisting  of 
ligbtii^  and  power,  a  power-factor  of  80  per  cent  should  be 
assumed.  Power-factors  of  90  to  95  per  cent  are  usually  ob- 
tained only  when  the  load  is  entirely  incandescent  l^htii^;  or 
heating.  Power-factors  as  high  as  this,  or  even  above  95 
per  cent,  may  be  obtained  if  a  large  part  of  the  load  consists 
of  ^nchronous  motors,  which  are  adjusted  to  take  a  leading 
reactive  component  of  current  from  the  system.  A  power- 
factor  of  70  per  cent  may  be  expected  in  a  plant  having  a 
large  proportJon  of  induction  motors,  arc  lighting,  electric 
furnaces,  or  electric  welding  load.*  An  extensive  set  of 
measurements  of  power-factor  on  motor  service  circuits  and 
industrial  installations  in  Cleveland,  reported  by  H.  L. 
Wallau  in  the  Electrical  World,  Nov.  22,  1913,  shows  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  values  of  0.95  and  0.20  respectively, 
with  an  average  of  0.69.  The  power-factor  of  the  entire 
station  load  was  89  per  cent  by  day  and  92  per  cent  by  night. 
From  this  data  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  load,  and 
particularly  of  low  power-factor,  upon  the  voltage  of  alter- 
nators must  be  studied.  In  many  ■central  stations  the  maxi- 
mum ^lowable  variation  of  voltage  is  considered  to  be  5 
per  cent  during  the  daytime  and  2  per  cent  during  the  night. 
Sudden  variations  are  much  more  objectionable  than  slow 
variations.  Good  inherent  voltage  regulation  in  the  alter- 
nator itself  muat  be  depended  upon  to  limit  these  variations 
of  voltage  due  to  very  rapid  fluctuations  of  load.  Automatic 
voltage-regulators,  operating  to  adjust  the  field  current,  are 
perfectly  capable  of  preventing  the  slower  variations  of 
voltage.  Where  the  load  is  principally  motors,  constancy  of 
voltage  is  not  usually  as  important  as  where  the  load  is 
lai^ely  lighting. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  power-factor  of  a  generator  when  it 
is  loaded  with  400  kw.  at  87  per  cent  lading  power-factor  and  with 
600  kw.  at  75  per  cent  lasting  power-factor? 

"  See  Electric  Jovrml,  1911,  page  623. 

•r  L.oogic 
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Draw  Fig.  3  repreBcnting  the  400  kw.  by  the  line  OA. 

Draw  OB  at  an  angle  of  30°  (87  per  cent  =  coe  30°)  and  draw  AB 
perpendicular  to  OA. 

The  line  OB  represents  the  kilovolt-ampere  load  of  which  the  line 
OA  13  the  effective  power  and  the  line  AB  is  the  reactive  power. 


Fio.  3.    Topographic  vector  diagram  ehowing  the  method  of  adding 
loads  with  different  power-factoTS. 

Similarly  draw  BC  from  B  parallel  to  OA  to  represent  the  effective 
load  of  600  kw.    Draw  BD  and  DC  to  represent  the  total  kv-a.  load 
and  the  reactive  load  respectively. 
Draw  the  constnictioD  lines  AE  and  CE. 
Total  effective  power  =  OA  +  BC  =  1000  kw. 
Total  apparent  power  =  0D=  VdE^  +  OE*. 
DE=EC  +  DC 

=  400  tan  30°  +  600  tan  41.5" 
"  231  +  531 
=  662. 
OE  =  OA  +  AE 
=  400  4-600 
=  1000. 


Thufl 


OD  =  ^662"  -4-  lOOO" 
=  1195  kv-a. 
Power-factor  of  load       =  cos  S 
^1000 
1195 
=  83.7  per  cent. 

Prob.  lB-1.  An  alternator  supplies  three  feeders,  one  of  which 
takes  100  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor,  another  200  kw.  at  85 
per  cent  power^^actor  and  the  third  150  kw.  at  95  per  cent  power- 
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factor,  all  lagpng.  What  load,  in  kilowatts  and  kilovolt-amperes, 
is  the  alternator  delivering  and  at  what  power-factor? 

Prob.  16-1.  (ffl)  If  a  load  of  50  kw.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor 
is  suddenly  added  to  the  third  feeder,  by  what  percentage  is  the 
total  armature  current  of  the  alternator  increased,  and  what  does 
its  power-factor  become? 

0>)  If,  at  the  same  instant,  the  second  feeder  drops  a  load  d 
100  kw.  having  95  per  cent  power-factor,  by  what  percentage  b  the 
armature  current  of  the  alternator,  greater  or  less  than  its  initial 
value,  and  what  is  its  power-factor?  Assume  terminal  voltage  to 
be  held  constant. 

Prob.  17-1.  If  an  alternator  supplies  two  feeders,  one  at  a 
power-factor  of  70  per  cent  and  the  other  at  95  per  cent,  what  must 
be  the  ratio  between  the  power  (kilowatts)  taken  by  these  two 
feeders  in  Order  that  the  total  power-factor  of  the  altematOT  may 
be  85  per  cent?  If  the  terminal  volti^  of  the  alternator  is  kept 
constant  when  the  first  feeder  is  disconnected,  by  what  percentage 
will  the  power  output  and  the  rate  of  heating  (/*A)  in  the  arma- 
ture be  reduced? 

7.  Effects  of  Unsteady  Voltage.  Fluctuation  of  volt- 
^e  in  an  electric  supply  system  is  a  disadvantage  to  both 
central  station  and  customer,  and  there  are  no  compensating 
advantages.  Considering  the  lamps  connected  to  the  sys- 
tem, we  iind  that  when  they  are  operated  at  a  voltage  above 
normal  tbeir  life  decreases  very  rapidly;  and  this  shortening 
of  life  is  particularly  bad  with  carbon  lamps  and  gem  lamps, 
which  it  is  the  practice  of  central  stations  to  renew  free  of 
charge.  If  the  voltage  drops  below  normal,  the  life  is 
lengthened  correspondingly,  but  the  candle-power  and  the 
watts  consumed  by  the  lamp  decrease  very  rapidly.  This 
is  unsatisfactory  to  the  centra!  station,  because  the  consumer 
takes  less  kilowatt-hours  and  the  income  of  the  central  ■ 
station  is  correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory 
to  the  consumer  both  because  the  power  consumed  by  the 
lamps  does  not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  candle  power 
and  because  a  flickering  or  unsteady  light  is  very  disagreeable 
and  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

Considering  motors  connected  to  the  circuit,  we  find  that 
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the  speed  of  most  types  of  alternating-current  motor  is  not 
much  affected  by  changes  of  voltage.  The  speed  of  the 
synchronous  motor  would  not  change  at  all;  the  speed  of 
the  induction  motor  would  change  slightly,  and  the  speed 
of  the  series  motor  considerably  more.  However,  the  maxi- 
mum torque  which  an  induction  motor  (commonest  type  of , 
altematii^-current  motor)  can  develop  varies  approximately 
as  the  square  of  the  voltage  applied.  This  means  that  a  given 
percentage  decrease  of  voltage,  such  as  is  likely  to  result 
from  bad  regulation  of  generator  and  line  when  the  motor 
is  overloaded  and  is  taking  a  large  current  at  low  powgr- 
factor,  will  reduce  its  capacity  for  instantaneous  overloads 
by  a  much  greater  percentage. 

8.  Causes  of  Voltage  Variation  in  Alternator.  In  order 
to  make  the  discussion  more  deSnite  and  simple,  we  shall 
consider  at  first  a  single-phase  alternator,  or  one  phase  of  a 
polyphase  alternator.  Also  we  shall  assume  that  the  field 
■  current  of  the  alternator  is  held  constant.  All  alternators 
are  driven  at  practically  constant  speed  by  well-governed 
ei^nes,  because  a  variation  of  frequency  would  cause  a 
proportional  change  of  speed  in  all  motors"  connected  to  the 
alternator,  which  is  objectionable  to  the  consumer.  Under 
these  conditions,  changes  of  tenninal  voltage  must  be  due 
to  changes  of  flux  or  to  voltage  drops  or  reactions  within  the 
armature  windings.  In  fact,  both  of  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  current  flows  through  the  armature  windings. 

The  winding  has  some  resistance,  and  a  part  of  the  e.m.f. 
which  is  generated  must  be  used  up  within  to  overcome  the 
opposition  which  this  resistance  offers  to  the  flow  of  current. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  vector  Et  represents  the  total  e.m.f.  induced, 
and  I  the  current  flowir^,  in  the  winding.  The  e.m.f.  vector  rl, 
opposite  to  /,  represents  the  reaction  against  the  flow  of  current 
due  to  resistance;  r  is  the  effective  resJatance  of  the  winding  (per 
phase).  The  resultant  of  the  generated  e.m.f.  (Ej)  and  the  reaction 
(?■/)  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  £,,  on  the  supposition  tliat  there  is  no 
reaction  except  that  caused  by  resistance.     The  induced  e.m.f.|^. 
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may  be  tbou^t  of  as  composed  of  two  compcments,  as  in  fig.  5, 
the  terminal  voltage  E,  iumI  the  voltage  (r/)  used  to  overcome 
the  armature  resistance-     The  power- 
factor  of  the  receiving  circuit  or  load 
is  equal  to  the  coeine  of  the  an^e  (fi) 
erf  phase  difference  between  Et  and  /. 
The  eflectlTe  re^stance  or  altcrnating- 
cuiTcnt  resistance    (r)    is  a  number 
wUch,  multiphed  by   the  square  of 
the  effective  value  of  current  Sowing 
throi^  the  winding,  gives  a  product 
equal  to  the  total  average  watts  lost 
or   transformed    into    heat,    in    the 
armature  copper.    It  is  usually  about 
15  per  cent  greater  than  the  direct 
ciment    rensUnce.       The    difference 
Ei  is  the"  resultont  of  Ihe  between  the  alternating-current  resist- 
induced  e  m  t  and  the  (r/)   ^<«  ^^  **»«  direct-current  reastance 
armature  reaction.  is  due  to  eddy  currents  in  the  con- 

ductors, and  to  the  tendency  (called 


Flo.  4.    The  terminal  e 


"skin   effect")   of  alternating-currents  to  flow 
of  wires  {particularly  when  the  wires  are 
large  or  the  frequency  is  high). 

But  there  are  other  reactions  bemdes 
that  due  to  resistance  of  the  armature 
windit^.  When  current  flows  through 
the  armature,  the  conductors  build  up 
around  themselves  local  fluxes  entirely 
independent  of  the  main  field  flux  which 
produces  Et.  These  local  fluxes  alternate 
.with  the  armature  current,  and  this  alter- 
nation of  flux  linking  with  the  armature 
wires  induces  e.m.f.'s  in  these  wires. 
This  local  flux  is  in  phase  with  the  arma^  Fio. 


r  the  surface 


e.m.f.  h 


The   induced 

(  is  composed 

of  two  parts,  Et,   the 

terminal    e.m.f.     and 

(r/)  the  volte  required 


ture  current  /,  and  the  e.m.f.  induced  by 

this  flux  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  flux 

and  lagging  behind  it.    This  e.m.f.  is  the 

reaction  or  coimter-e.m.f.  due  to  self-induc- 

touce  of  the  armature  winding,  and  it  thus 

lags   90°  behind   L     In  f^g.   6,  we  take 

account  of  the  reactance  (:i:),  due  to  self- 

inductwice  of  the  armature  winding,  as  well  as  of  the  resistance  (r). 

In    this   figure    (zl)    is  the  Induced   e.m.f.    or   reaction    due    to 


ture  resistance. 
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change  in  the  number  of  interliakagee  between   the  armature 
wires  and  the  flux  produced  by  armature  current;  rli£  " 
reaction,  as  in  Fig.  4;  zl  (the  vector  g_ 

sum  of  rl  and  xl)  is  the  total  reaction, 
or  impedance  voltage,  due  to  resist- 
ance and  inductive  reactance  of  the 
armature    winding.     The   resultant 
of  zl  and  Ei  is  the  terminal  voltage  E|. 
A    more    usual    and    convenient 
method  which  can  be  used  for  Gnd- 
ing  Ei  when  Et,  I  and  cos  d  (or 
power-factor  of  load)  are  given,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.    This  is  a  topo- 
graphic diagram  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  the  polar  diagram  of  Fig.  6, 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
reverse   process,    namely,    that   of 
determinir^  what  total  e.m.f.   {Ef)   ^ 
must  be  induced  by  the  n 
in  order  to  have  a  ^veu  e.m.f.  (Et) 
t  between  terminals,  when  a  current 
of  I  amperes  is  delivered  at  a  powei^ 
factor  (coa  5).     In  this  case,  we  begin  by  drawing  Ei.    Then  lay 
off  /,  lading  behind  Ei  by  an 
angle  whose  codne  is  the  given 
power-factor.    Then  lay  out  from 
the    end    of    E,   an    e.m.f.    (ab) 
parallel    to  /  and  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  a  length  repre- 
senting (r/)  volts  (to  the  same 
scale  that  Et  is  drawn).     This  is 
the  e.ni.f,  required  to  overcome  the 
reacticm  due  to  resistance  of  the 
armature    winding.     Now,    from 
Fig.   7.     A   topographic    vector  the  end  b  lay  out  a  vector  (be), 
diagram  for  determining  the  in-  in  direction  leading  /  by  90°,  and 
duced  voltage  Et  necessary  in  in  value  equal  to  (xI)  where  x  ta 
order  to   deliver  the  terminal   the  inductive  reactance  (in  ohms) 
voltage  Ei  and  current  /  at  a  of  the  armature  winding.    This 
powo^actor  of  cos  S.  is  the  e.m.f.  which  is  required  to 

overcome    the    reaction    due    to 
the    winding.    The    vector    earn    of    Ei,    ab 
the    total    e.m.f.    that    must    be    induced    in    the 


Fig.  6.  The  terminal  voltage 
I  the  resultant  of  the 
armature  reactions  (z/)  and 
(zT)  and  the  induced  e.m.f.  Ei. 
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winding  by  tlie  mtun  field,  in  order  to  have  Et  volte  &t  the 


The  magnetic  effect  of  tbe  current  flowing  in  the  armature 
conductors  produces  not  only  a  reacting  e.m.f.  (counter  e.m.f. 
of  self-induction)  in  the  conductors,  but  also  produces 
important  cbangeB  in  the  main  field  flux.  These  magnetic 
effects  of  tbe  armature  ciurents  upon  the  main  field  are 
known  by  the  general  term  "  armature  reaction."  The 
armature  reaction  may  be  analyzed  or  resolved  into  two 
effects,  namely: 

/      First.  A   distortion  of  the  main  field,  causing  it  to  be- 
/  come  more  dense  at  some  places,  and  at  other  places 

I  less  dense,  than  it  was  at  the  zero  load. 

Second.  A  direct  weakening  or  Etrengthenii^  effect,  caus- 
ii^  the  main  field  flux  to  be  less  or  greater  than  it 
was  at  zero  load. 

The  distortion  of  the  main  field  chaises  the  form  of  the  e.m.f. 

wave  in  each  armature  inductor,  and  may  cause  the  wave-shape  of 
the  terminal  e.m.f.  to  be  either  further  from  or  closer  to  a  sine  wave, 
when  the  load  is  increased  (aee  First  Course,  Fig.  297).  This 
change  of  wave-ahape  may  change  slightly  the  efFeclave  value  of 
voltage.  The  weakening  or  strengthening  effect  decreases  or  in- 
creasee  the  amount  of  e.m.f,  {Ei)  which  is  induced  in  the  armature, 
and,  therefore,  also  decreases  or  increases  the  terminal  e.m.f.  (Ei). 
We  may  consider  the  armature  current  as  consisting  of  two  com- 
ponents which  flow  through  the  same  winding.  One  of  these,  in 
phase  with  E,-,  has  an  average  effect  to  distort  the  main  field  but 
not  to  change  appreciably  the  amount  of  flux  or  the  effective  value 
of  Ei.  The  othCT  component  of  /,  la^ng  or  leading  90°  with  re- 
spect to  Ei,  has  an  average  effect  to  reduce  or  to  increase  the  main 
flux  and,  therefore,  correspondingly  reduce  or  increase  the  effective 
value  of  Ei  and  Et.  If  tiie  load  is  inductive  and  has  a  low  power- 
factor,  the  lagging  quadrature  component  of  /  is  relatively  large, 
the  weakening  of  the  main  field  is  greater,  therefore,  £,-  and  Ei  fall 
more  for  a  given  increase  of  /  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  h^her 
power-factor.  It  was  the  demt^tietizing  effect  due  to  lag^ng 
reactive  component  of  f ,  which  caused  the  voltage  regulation  of  the 
alternator  in  Art.  120  to  be  24  per  cent  at  80  per  cent  power-factor, 
although  it  was  only  S  per  cent  at  100  per  cent  power-factor. 
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Example  3.  What  is  the  volu^  regulation  of  a  500-kv-a. 
Bingle-phase  230&-volt  generator  at  unity  power-factor?  Effective 
armature  resistance  of  0.5  ohm  ^id  a  reactance  of  4  ohms.  Neglect 
all  reactions  except  those  represented  by  the  intemal-reHstance  drop 
and  the  reactance  drop, 

500  000 

The  current  at  unity  power-factor  =       Al:-  =217  amp. 


Fig.  8.    Topographic  vector  diagram  for  determining  the  voltage  regu- 
lation of  a  generator  at  unity  power-factor. 

Construct  Fig.  8,  drawing  OE,  along  current  vector  7  to  repre- 
sent the  terminal  voltage  of  the  generator  under  full  load. 
It  =  217  X  0.5 
=  109  volts. 
Add  vector  Ir  to  Ei'm  phase  with  ^^i. 
Voltage  to  overcome  armature  reactance: 
Ix  =  217  X  4 
=  868  volts. 
Add  vector  Ix  leading  Ir  by  90°. 

The  vector  E  represents  the  e.m.f.  which  must  be  generated  to 
supply  the  terminal  volt^e  Ei,  the  resistance  drop  It  and  the  re- 
actance drop  Ix. 

E  =  ^(2300  +  109)'  +  868' 
=  2560  volts. 
When  the  load  is  removed  from  the  generator,  the  terminal  volt- 
age will  nse  to  the  value  of  S  or  to  2560.    Thus  the  no-load  voltage 
=  2560. 

(no-load  volts)  —  {full-load  volts) 
(full-load  volts) 
2560  -  2300 


R^Ulation  ■■  - 


.  I,  Google 
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Prob.  lS-1.  A  three-phase  alternator  rated  1000  kv-a.  6600 
volts  hfis  an  effective  reaiatauce  of  0.5  ohm  and  a  reactance  of 
10.0  otuDfi  per  phase  of  the  winding.  Assuming  these  constants 
to  represent  all  reactions  which  affect  the  drop  of  terminal  voltage 
imder  load,  calculate  the  following  (the  phases  being  Y-connected) : 

(a)  Volts  required  between  terminals  of  each  phase  of  the  winding 
at  rated  full  load,  power-factor  1.00. 

(6)  Amperea  in  each  phase  of  winding,  rated  fuU  load. 

(c)  Volts  required  to  overcome  reactions  due  to  resistance,  and 


([^  Totfd  volt^^e  induced  in  each  phase. 

(e)  Increase  of  volt^e  when  full  load  is  removed. 

(/)  Voltage  regulation,  per  cent.    Illustrate  solution  by  vector 

Prob.  19-1.  Repeat  calculations  of  Prob.  18-1  on  ba^  of 
Y-connected  ajtemator  supplying  load  of  80  per  cent  lading 
power-factor. 

Prob.  20-1.  Repeat  Prob.  18-1  for  alternator  A-connected 
at  same  phase  voltage  with  load  of  100  per  cent  power  factor. 

Prob.  21-1.  Repeat  Prob.  18-1  for  alternator  A-connected 
with  load  of  80  per  cent  power-factor. 

9.  Armature  Reaction  in  Single-phase  AltemattMrs. 
Some  explanation  of  the  bare  statement  of  facts  given  in  the 
precedii^  article  is  "necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
important  operating  features  of  alternating-current  genera- 
tors and  motors.  Let  us  first  analyze  the  m^netic  actions 
of  the  armature  of  a  sii^le-phase  alternator,  or  a  polyphase 
alternator  of  which  only  one  phase  is  loaded.  In  Fig. 
9  to  28,  this  phase  occupies  two  slots  per  pole  of  an  alter- 
nator having  6  slots  per  pole  with  any  number  of  poles. 

Wben  I  is  in  phase  with  Ei,  Y\%.  9  to  12  illustrate  conditions 
at  consecutive  instants  one-quarter  period  apart,  for  one  complete 
cycle  of  e.m.f.  In  Rg.  9,  £<  is  maximum,  and  /  ia  also  maximum 
in  same  direction.  The  armature  current  produces  flux  repre- 
sented by  lines  I  and  c.  The  varying  amount  of  I  and  c  as  / 
alternates  is  the  cause  of  the  self-induction  reaction  denoted  by 
(:c7)  in  previous  dit^ams.  At  the  instant  illustrated  by  Fig.  9,  i 
any  armature  flux  c  which  passes  through  the  field  poles  does  so  in  a  I 
general  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  flux  m  wMch  is  nrpduced  by 

J 
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the  field  windings.  It  weakens  the  m^n  field  at  the  leading  pole- 
tip  but  strengthens  it  in  equal  amount  at  the  trailing-tip.  The 
total  flux  per  pole  is  not  altered  unless  the  average  penneability  of 
the  iron  is  clumged  by  the  redistribution  of  flux. 


Fio.  9.  The  e.mi.  and  the  current  in  the  armature  coils  are  in  phase 
and  have  a  maximum  value  at  this  instant.  The  magnetic  lines 
e,  c,  e,  due  to  current  in  armature  windii^  are  at  right  an^es  to  the 
lines  m,  m,  m,  due  to  the  field  coils.  This  weakens  the  leading  pole- 
tip  and  strengthens  the  trtuling  tip. 


la.  10.    On&<|uarter  of  a  cycle  later  than  Fig.  9.    The  current  and 
e.m.f.  of  the  armature  are  zero,  and  the  field  is  unaffected.    While 
paesing  from  position  in  Fig.  9  to  that  of  Fig.  10  the  field  was  both  - 
distorted  and  weakened. 

One-quarter  period  later  the  conditions  are  as  represented  in 
Fig.  10.  If  /  were  still  flomng  in  the  same  direction  aa  in  Fig.  9, 
the  armature  flux  e  would  pass  through  the  magnetic  circuit  paral- 
Id  to  the  main  field  m  and  in  direct  opposition  to  it  —  i.e.,  Ite  Qntire 
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action  upon  m  would  be  demagoetizii^  or  weakenii^,  instead  ttf 
croes-magnetizii^  or  distortti^.  But  at  this  instant  (Fig.  10)  / 
equals  zero  because  /  is  in  piiase  with  Et  which  ia  zero  as  conductors 
are  cutting  no  lines.  Wiiile  we  are  passing  from  Pig.  9  to  10, 
the  annatore  reaction  Is  partly  distorting  and  partly  weakening.     Be- 


FiG.  11.    One-half  cycle  later  than  Fig.  9.    There  ia  again  a  maximum     1 
distortion  of  the  field,  but  no  weakening  or  strengthening.     Both  /  and 
E  are  again  maximum  though  in  the  opposition  direction  to  that  of 
1%.  9.    Field  is  distorted  and  strengthened  in  passing  from  Fig.  10 
to  Fig.  11.  I 


Fia.  13.  Three-quartera  ot  a  cycle  later  than  Fig.  9.  Between  this 
figure  and  Fig.  II  the  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  was  to  distort 
and  weaken  maia  field. 


tween  Fig.  10  and  U,  it  is  partly  distortii^:  and  partly  strengthening 
the  main  field.  At  the  instant  of  Fig.  11,  we  have  maximum  dis- 
tortion and  no  weakening  or  strengthening.  Between  Fig.  11 
and  12,  it  is  partly  distorting  and  partly  weakening  ag^n,     At 
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the  instant  of  Fig.  12,  both  effects  are  zero.  Between  Fig.  12 
aad  9  (completing  one  cycle  of  e.m.f.)  the  armature  reaction  partly 
distorts  and  partly  strengthens  the  main  field. 

Summarizing  the  eflfecia  throughout  one  cycle  of  e.m.f. 
we  find  that,  when  I  is  in  phase  with  £< : 

(a)  There  is  a  distorting  effect,  varying  in  intensity 
from  a  maximum  to  zero  to  maximum  to  zero  (or 
through  two  cycles  during  each  cycle  of  e.m.f.),  but 
always  tendii^  to  concentrate  the  flux  at  the  trailing 
pole-tip. 

(b)  There  is  a  direct  effect,  alternately  weakening  and 
strengthening  the  main  field  twice  during  each  cycle 
of  Ei,  but  having  a  zero  average  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  flux  from  each  pole  and  the  effective  value 
otEi. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  decrease  of  terminal  voltage 
with  increase  of  non-inductive  load  on  a  aingle-phaae  alter- 
natoi;is  caused  principally  by  resistance  and  self-inductance 
of  the  armature  winding.  The  armature  reaction  causes  the 
flux  to  oscillate  across  the  pole-faces,  which  would  seriously 
increase  the  loss  due  to  eddy-currents  in  the  pole-faces  if  they 
were  not  well  laminated. 

Havii^  seen  from  this  discussion  how  the  magnetic  action  of 
armature  currenta  affects  the  main  field  of  any  multipolar  alterna- 
tor, the  student  ia  prepared  to  appreciate  and  use  a  very  valuable 
diagram  of  armature  reaction  used  by  Profes.sor  Morecroft.*  In 
Fig,  13  to  20,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  vector  n  represent 
the  strength  (ampere-turns)  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  armature.  The  total  action  of  n  ia  equivalent  to  c  airpere- 
tums  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  field  ampere-turna  (producing 
distortion  of  fiuK),  plus  wi  or  s  ampere-tums  actmg  parallel  to  the 
field  ampere-tums  (decreasing  or  increasing  the  mam  flux)  Fig. 
13  corresponds  to  Kg.  9  and  Fig.  14  corresponds  to  an  mstant  or 
position  midway  between  p^g.  9  and  10,  During  one  cycle  of 
induced  e.m.f.,  the  end  of  vector  n  moves  twice  around  the  dotted 

•  See  "  Qmtinuoua  and  Alternating  Current  Maolunery  "  by  J.  H. 
Morecroft,  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  L  .i  lO'^IC 
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Fia.  13.  The  line  n  repreaeats  the  Amount  and  direction  of  tiie  mag- 
netic action  erf  the  armature.  The  line  c  represents  that  component 
of  n  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  field.  This  figure  corresponds 
to  Fig.  9,  and  thus  c  =  n  unce  the  whi^e  magnetic  e&eot  o&  the 
armature  is  to  cross-magnetize  the  poles. 


Fia.  14.  The  condition  half-way  between  Fig.  B  and  Mg.  10.  The 
magnetic  eSect  n  has  become  emaJler,  and  has  two  componenta,  c, 
tending  to  cross-magnetize  the  field,  and  u,  tending  to  weaken  the 
field. 


Fio.  IS.    The  condition  shown  in  F^.  10.    The  m^inetiiing  effect  of 
the  anoature  is  Bera. 

A.ooglc 
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circle.    A  careful  study  of  these  diagrains  will  disclose  the  same 
actions  described  from  Fig.  9  to  12. 
When  the  armature  current  (I),  lags  90°  b«hlmd  tlie  iiiiluc«d 


FiQ.  16.  A  condition  half-way  between  that  of  Fig.  10  and  that  of  Fig.  1 1. 
The  armature  magnetic  effect  n  now  has  two  components,  c,  tending 
to  croes-magnetize  the  field,  and  8,  tending  to  strengthen  it. 


Fia.  17.    The  condition  of  Sig.  11.    All  the  armature  magnetic  effect 
tends  to  distort  the  field  by  c 


Fio.  18.     Half-way  between  Fig.  11  and  Hg.  12.    There  ia  a  weakening 
effect  v>  and  a  distorting  effect  c. 

ejn.t,  (Ei),  the  effects  of  armature  reaction  on  the  miun  field 
may  be  seen  cleariy  by  eKamining  Fig.  21,  22,  23  and  24.  The 
Morecroft  diagram  correaponding  to  this  case  ia  Fig.  29(  ,J-fi.W^c 
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The  Bame  condition  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.    No  n 
netic  effect  from  the  armature. 


Fia.  SO.  Half-way  between  Fig.  12  and  Fig.  9.  The  armature  mag- 
netic force  now  has  a  distorting  effect  e  and  a  strengthening  effect  s. 
When  the  Hrmature  coil  haa  completed  one  cycle,  the  magn^izing 
effect  of  the  armature  has  completed  two  cycles. 


FlQ.  21.*  'rhee.m.f. 
ture  becaiue  the  current  lags 
annature. 


I  but  the  current  ia  : 

No  magnetizing  eSeot  by  the 

A.oogic 
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Fia.  22.    One-quEirt«r  cycle  later  than  Fig.  21.    Note  that  the  armature 
current  tends  to  weaken  the  fidd.    Fig.  26  showa  the  Morecroft 
a  for  the  condition  half-nay  betwt^en  Fig.  2t  and  Fig.  22. 


Fid.  23.  One-half  cycle  later  than  Fig.  21.  The  current  has  agiun  be- 
come zero,  ihereSoie,  the  magnetjzii^  effect  of  the  armature  again 
becomes  ei 


Fig.  24.    I'hree-quarters  of  a  cycle  later  than  Fig.  21. 

armature  reaction  weiJcens  the  fields.  L.OOiJlC 
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follow  the  eross-magnetizing  and  the  weakenii^  or  strengthenii^ 
actions  of  the  armature  ampere-turns,  through  one  complete  cycle 
of  current,  we  shall  find  that: 

(a)  There  is  a  distortii^  effect  which  variea  cyclically  with  twice 
the  frequency  of  the  current,  pushing  the  fiux  out  of  its  normal  or 
zero-load  position  first  toward  one  pole-tip  and  then  toward  the 
other  pole-tip.  The  average  distorting  effect  is  zero.  The  pole- 
face  eddy-current  losses  are  likely  to  be  lai^. 

(b)  There  is  a  direct  effect  in  line  with  the  ampere-turns  of  the 
field  winding.  This  effect  varies  cyclically  between  zero  and  a 
maximum  value,  but  always  acts  to  weaken  the  main  field.  There 
is  an  average  weakening  effect,  and  Ei  is  reduced.  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  when  /  lags  90°  behind  Ei  it  causes  a  larger  drop  in 
E,,  and  makes  the  voltage  regulation  worse  than  with  non-inductive 
load. 

Wben  I  leads  E{  by  90°,  conditions  are  aa  represented 

by  Fig.  25,  26,  27,  28  for  successive  instants,  or  by  Fig.  30 


Fig.  25.    The  current  leads  the  e.m.f.  by  90°.    With  the  armature  in 
this  position  the  magnetizii^  effect  of  the  armature  is  zero. 

for  an  entire  cycle  of  current.     Analyzing  the  meaning  of 
these  diagrams  in  the  manner  indicated,  we  find  that: 

(a)  There  is  a  distorting  effect  similar  to  that  produced 
when  I  lags  90°  behind  B(.  The  average  distortion 
is  zero, 

(b)  There  is  a  pulsating  direct  effect  parallel  to  the  main 
field,  but  always  in  a  direction  to  IncreaEe  the  flux. 
On  the  average  this  effect  increases  Ei  and  Et. 
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Fig.  26,  One-quarter  of  a  cycle  later  than  Fig.  25.  The  armature  re- 
action Btrengthens  the  fields.  Fig.  30  ia  the  Mc^ecroft  diagram  for  a 
condition  half^^nay  between  tbie  and  Fig.  25. 


Fig.  27.  On&-half  cycle  later  than  Fig.  25.  The  e.m.f.  being  at  a 
maximum  the  current  must  be  zero,  and  therefore  the  armature  re- 
action is  zeto. 


Via.  38.  Three-quarters  of  a  cycle  later  than  Fig.  25.  A^in  the  cur- 
rent has  become  a  maximum  and  the  fidde  are  again  Btrrngthened  by 
the  armature reaotjon.  i.  ,  „  .  L.OOiJlC 
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Now  cou^der  the  general  case  when  /  lags  behind  Si  some  angle 
between  0°  and  90°,  or  the  power-factor  of  the  entire  circuit  is 


Fia.  29.  A  condition  half-way  between  Fig.  21  and  Fig.  22.  The  cur- 
rent li«B  90°  behind  the  voltage,  The  armature  reaction  n  tends  to 
cross-ma^etize  c  and  weaken  lo,  the  main  field.  Note:  The  marka 
O  and  ©  indicate  direction  of  current,  not  e.m.f. 


Fig.  30.  The  current  leads  the  voltage  by  90°.  The  armature  reaction 
has  a  cross-magnetizii^  component  c  and  a  strengthening  componeat 
8.    The  condition  half-way  between  Fig.  25  and  26.  _ 


Fig.  31.  The  armature  current  lags  behind  the  voltage  9°.  The  anna- 
ture  reaction  n  has  a  field  weakening  effect  v>  and  a  cross-magnetizing 
effect  c.    The  circles  C  and  M  are  component  circles  of  circle  A. 

between  1.00  and  0.00.  Fig.  31  is  drawn  for  a  power-factor  equal 
to  cos  Q.  The  coil  is  shown  at  the  instant  when  I  haa  its  maximum 
esented  by 

L.oogfc 
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is  equivalent  to  a  distorting  effort  of  e  ampere-tums  pltia  a  wealcen- 
ing  effect  of  u>  ampere- tiiroa,  on  the  maia  field.  A^  the  coil  makes 
<me  revolutJon,  the  end  of  the  vector  n  rotates  twice  around  the 
circle  A.  The  vertical  component  of  n  lias  an  average  value  up- 
ward, indicating  that  the  flux  is  pushed  toward  the  trailing  pole-tip 
most  of  the  time,  although  it  coacentrates  sl^tly  on  the  other  tip 
for  a  small  part  of  each  half-cycle  of  current.  The  horizontal 
component  of  n  has  an  average  value  opposite  to  the  m^n  field, 
although  it  increases  the  3ux  for  a  small  part  of  each  half-cycle  of 
current.  The  analysis  is  simpUfied  by  resolving  /  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  in  phase  with  Et 
and  the  other  90°  behind  Ei. 
The  magnetizii^  action  of  the 
former  is  represented  by  the 
circle  C  and  of  the  latter  by 
the  circle  M  (compare  li^.  14 
and  29). 

By  this  analysis  we  see  that 
whatever  average  distorting 
effect  there  may  be,  is  due  to 
the  component  of  I  in  phase 
with  El,  and  whatever  average 
weakening  ^ect  there  may  be, 
ia  due  to  the  component  of  7 
which  lags  90°  behind  Ei.  It  Fio.  32.  Note  that  the  decrease  of 
follows  that  a  given  reduction  the  power-factor  from  1.00  to  .90 
of  power-factor  wiU  affect  the  increaaea  the  reactive  component 
voltage  r^^ation  much  more  of  the  current  from  zero  to  I,c,, 
seriously  when  the  power-factor  or  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total 
is  high,  than  when  it  is  low.  value  of  the  current  (O/i). 
Thus,  Rg.  32  shows  that  when 

we  reduce  the  power-factor  from  100  per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  the 
wattless  or  reactive  comfHinent  cJi  increases  from  0  to  43,6  per 
cent  of  I,  while  a  further  equal  decrease  of  power-factor  {from  90 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent)  increases  the  wattless  component  by  16.4 
per  cent  of  /  (or,  to  0.60  /).  A  reduction  of  power-factor  from  20 
per  cent  or  30  per  cent  to  zero  would  produce  an  insignificant 
change  in  the  quadrature  component  of  I,  and  therefore  would  not 
appreciably  alter  the  flux  and  the  voltage  regulation. 

Prob.  sa-l.  What  factors  must  be  considered  as  limiting  or 
preventing  the  rapid  displacements  of  flux  across  the  pole-facea, 
which  theory  indicates  should  result  from  the  varying  cross-magf-j^. 
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netizing  component  of  ftrmature  reaction  in  the  wngle-phase  al- 
ternator? 

Prob.  28-1.  Prove  that  the  path  of  the  end  of  the  vector  n 
(P^g.    13  to  20),  as    the   armature  winding   rotates,   ia    truly    a 

Prob.  24-1.  Describe  in  detful  the  magnetizing  action  of  the 
annaturc  for  one  complete  cycle,  when  the  current  laga  90°  behind 
induced  e.m.f.     See  Fig.  21,  22,  23,  24,  29. 

Prob.  86-1.  Repeat  Problem  24-1,  but  assume  the  current 
to  lead  the  induced  e.m.f.  by  90°.    See  Kg.  25,  26,  27,  28,  30. 

Prob.  as-l.     The  wngle  armature  coil  in  Fig.  13  to  20  has  10 
turns  and  carries  an  harmonic  current  whose  effective  value  is  10 
amperes.     Calculate  the  maximum  and  average  cross-magnetizing    ' 
force  due  to  the  armature,  in  ampere-turns.     Current  is  in  phase 
with  induced  e.m.f. 

Prob.  27-1.  The  armature  specified  in  Prob.  26-1  carries  a 
current  which  lags  90°  behind  the  induced  e.m.f.,  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  29.    Calculate: 

(a)  The  maximum  and  average  values  of  cross-magnetizing 
ampere-tums. 

(6)  The  maximum  and  average  values  of  demagnetizing  ampere- 
turns. 

10.  Armature  Reaction  of  Polyphase  Alternator.  When 
a  polyphase  alternator  carries  a  birianced  load  (equal  current 
at  same  power-factor  in  all  phases),  the  magnetic  field  due  to 
the  currents  in  the  armature  windings  is  steady,  or  constant 
in  value  ajid  fixed  in  direction.  When  I  is  in  phase  with 
the  Ei  which  produces  it,  the  armature  reaction  pushes 
the  flux  toward  the  trailii^  tip  of  each  pole  and  holds  it 
there  steadily  but  neither  mcreases  nor  decreases  apprecia- 
bly the  amount  of  flux.  When  I  lags  90°  behind  E,,  the  flux 
is  reduced  by  the  counter  magneto-motive  force  of  the 
armature  ampere-turns,  but  the  distribution  of  flux  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  zero-load.  Between  these  two  extremes,  or 
when  the  power-factor  of  the  entire  circuit  is  between  1 .00 
and  zero,  the  armature  current  produces  both  distortion  and 
weakening  of  the  m^n  field  (/  lading).  Each  effect  is 
constant,  and  depends  upon  the  values  of  /,  cos  0,  ami,  number 
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of  turns  in  the  armature  winding.  High  power-factors,  few 
armature  turns  and  strong  fields  are  conducive  to  good  volt- 
^e  regulation. 

Hg.  33  to  38  present  an  analysis  of  the  armature  reaction  in 
a  three-phase  alternator  with  balanced  load.    In  Fig.  33,  ni,  rep- 


The  vector  ni  represents 
the  armature  reaction  in  Phase  t 
of  a  tliree-phase  generator  with 
balanced  load  of  unity  power- 
factor. 


Flo.  34.  The  vector  m  represents 
the  armature  reaction  of  Phase 
2  of  the  generator  at  the  aame 
instant  aa  that  lepreseDted  in 
Fig.  33. 


Fig. 


i.  The  vector  rii  represents 
the  armature  reaction  of  Phase 
3  at  same  instant  as  Fig.  33 
and  34. 


Fw.  36.  The  vector  n  represents 
the  resultant  armature  reaction 
of  the  three  phases  of  F^.  33, 
34  and  35. 


resents  the  total  ampere-turns  of  Phase  1,  at  the  instant  when 
the  current  in  it  is  maximum.  The  current  is  in  phase  with  Ei,.  and 
the  dotted  circle  represents  the  path  of  the  end  of  vector  n,,  as  the 
armature  rotates  (compare  Fig.  13).  Fig.  34  represents  Phase  2, 
and  Fi(;.  35  represents  Phase  3,  all  at  the  same  instant.  If  we  add 
vectoririly  the  three  armature  reactions,  ni,  ih,  na,  as  in  (Rg,,^,!^. 
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we  find  that  the  vector  On  represents  the  total  ampere-tumB  of  all 
phases,  both  aa  to  value  and  direction.    The  vector  On  remains  the 
same  length  and  the  same  direction,  for  all  positions  of  the  armature, 
provided    /    remains    in   phase 
with  fi(.     To  illustrate  this,  Fig. 
37  is  drawn,  representing  ni,  Mj, 
and  111  at  an  instant  30  electrical 
degrees  or  ^  period  after  Fig, 
36;  at  this  instant,  tii  has  in- 
creased, ni  has  decreased,  and 
tia  has  become  zero  (current  in 
Phase  3  is  zero  at  this  instant). 
When   J    lags   tf°    behind    Et 
(power-factor  of  entire  circuit, 
Fia.  37.    The  vector  n  represents  including     armature     winding, 
the  resultant  armature  reaction   equal  to  coa  0),  conditions  are 
of  the  three-phaae  generator  at   as  represented  by  Fig.  38.     The 
an  instant  30°  later  than  that  of   vector  On  represents  total  am- 
Fig.  36,  when  tij  has  become  zero,    pere-turns  of  the  armature,  as 
Note  that  the  value  of  n  has  to    both   value    and    direction. 
remained  unchanged.  The  armature  currents  product 

a  constant  counter  m.m.f.  of  Od 
ampere-turns  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  reducing  the  flux,  and  Et. 
There  is  a  constant  cross-magnetizing  m.m.f.  of  Oc  ampere-tuma. 


difference  ijetween  the  aimature 


distorting  the  flux.  The 
reaction  of  the  polyphase  and 
the  single-phase  alternator  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  constancy  of 
the  former  and  the  double- 
frequency  cyclic  variation  of 
the  latter. 

Prob.  2Et-l.    Each  phase  of 
the  winding  in  Fig.  33  to  5 ' 
has   10  turns   and   carries   an  - 
harmonic  current  whose   effec-  Fia.  38.    The  vector  n  represents 
tive  value  ia  10  amperes.     Ca!-      the  constant  armature  reactions 
culate    the  maximum  ampere-      of  a  three-phase  generator,  when 
tum^  of    one    phase,    and  the      the  power-tactor  ia  oca  fl, 
total  ampere-turns  of  all  three 

phases  together  for  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  36.  Repeat  for 
Fig.  37.  Compare  these  total  values  and  note  how  they  f^^ree 
with  statements  in  the  text.  i    OOOlC 
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Prob.  29-1.  Can  you  make  a  general  [ffoof  that  the  total  mag- 
netic effect  (n)  of  all  phases  of  a  three-phase  windii^  is  constant? 
What  is  the  ratio  between  the  total  effect  of  all  phases,  and  the 
maximum  effect  of  one  phase,  in  a  three-phase  alternator? 

Prob.  SO-1.  Draw  vector  dlt^ams  for  a'two-phase  alternator^ 
after  the  manner  of  fig.  33  to  37. 

11.  Synchronous  Impedance.  The  effects  of  armature 
self-induGtance  and  of  armature  reaction  cannot  be  measured 
separately  by  any  convenient  commercial  test.  In  rough 
calculations  of  voltage  regulation  of  an  alternator  (by  the 
so-called  E.M.F.  Method),  the  effects  of  these  two  reactions 
upon  the  terminal  voltage  are  combined  in  a  factor  known 
as  the  "synchronous  reactance  (X)."  The  "synchronous 
impedance"  is  a  factor  which  measures  the  combined  effect 
of  armature  resistance  and  synchronous  reactance,  upon  the 
terminal  voltage. 

Synchronous  impedance  is  always  measured  (as  the  name 
implies)  while  the  alternator  (or  synchronous  motor)  is  rotat- 
ing at  synchronous  speed,  i.e.,  at  rated  speed.  It  has  little 
relation  to  the  impedance  of  the  same  armature  as  measured 
at  standstill,  even  with  currents  of  rated  frequency.  The 
armature  is  short-circuited  through  an  ammeter  connected 
directly  across  the  terminals,  the  field  current  being  adjusted 
to  a  value  low  enough  to  produce  approximately  full-load 
amperes  through  the  shortniircuited  armature.  After  meas- 
uring I,  the  8hor(K;ircuit  is  opened,  and  the  open-circuit 
voltage  is  measured.  This  open-circuit  voltage  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  voltage  required  to  force  the  full-load  current 
through  the  armature  alone.  Then,  for  the  same  field  cur- 
rent and  (rated)  frequency: 

Synchronous  impedance  (per  phase)  = 

open-circuit  volts,  per  phase     _  _ 
short-circuit  amperes,  per  phase 
Then  we  measure  the  resistance  of  each  phase  of  the  winding, 
usually  with  direct  current,  usii^  the  ammeter-voltmeter 
method.    Increami^  this  by  15  per  cent  to  allow  for  eddy- 
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currents  and  skin-effects  in  windii^,  we  get  r,  the  alter- 
natij^-current  resistance  of  one  phase.     From  this  we  get: 
Synchronous  reactance  (per  phase)  = 
. /(Synchronous  impedance)*  —  (a-c.  resistance)'  _  ^ 
V  (per  phase)  (per  phase) 

Example  4.  A  Y-connected  alternator  rated  to  deliver  5000  kv-a. 
at  6600  volts,  60  cycles,  yields  the  following  data  when  tested  for 
synchronous  unpedance: 

Short-circiiit  armature  current  =  438  amperes  per  terminal, 
ppeo-eircuit  volts  between  terminals  =  2790  for  same  field 

current  and  rated  frequency. 
Measured  resistance  of  the  armature  (hot)  between  any  two 
terminals  =  0.0962  ohm. 
From  these  we  calculate  as  follows: 

2790 

--  1610. 


Volts  induced  in  each  phase  of  windii^;  - 
Amperes  in  each  phase  of  winding  =  438 
Synchronous  Impedance  of  each  phase  of  1 


V3   ■ 


Direct-current  resistance  of  each  phase  =  -^-r —  =  0.0481  ■ 
(two  phases  in  series  hetween  terminals) 
Altemating-curTent  resistance  per  phase  =  115    per   cent 

0.0481  =  0.0554  ohms. 

Synchronous 


=  V(3.6S)'  -  (0.0554)"= 
=  3.678  ohms. 

Prob.  Sl-1.  The  following  test  readinp  show  the  relation  between 
open-circuit  volts  and  field  amperes  for  a  deltarconnected  alternator 
rated  2140  kv-a.  three-phase  50  cycles  6300  volts  300  r.p.m.,  and 
operated  at  rated  speed  (see  Electric  Journal,  Nov,  1913,  page  1189): 


Field  unpHH. 

lowing  leadings  or*  taksa.  also  at  ratsd  speed. 

0 

0.0 

1200 

13.2 

2400 

26.7 

la«.kw. 

3600 

40.5 

55.5 

6000 

72.5 

0 

0.0 

77,1 

99 

15.3 

3,5 

195 

30.0 

7800 

118.0 

294 

46.0 

30  0 

8550 

155,0 

390 

60.5 

53,6 
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The  armature  resistance  per  phase  as  measured  by  dhect  current  is 
0.1025  ohm  at  25°  C.  The  field  resistance  is  0.718  ohm  at  25°  C. 
From  these  data,  draw  curves  with  field  current  as  abscissas,  open- 
circuit  vdts  per  phase  aad  short-circuit  amperes  per  phase  as  ordi- 
nates.  Calculate  the  synchronous  impedance  per  phase  from  these 
curves,  coirespondii^  to  each  value  of  current  observed  in  the  short- 
circuit  teat.  Does  the  aynchronous  impedance  appear  to  be  a  con- 
stant quantity  within  the  range  of  these  observations?  Calculate 
also  the  synchronous  reaetance. 

12.  Calculatioa  of  Voltage  Regulation  by  Synchronous 
Impedance  Method.  Let  it  be  required  to  calculate  the 
voltage  regulation  of  the 
alternator  of  Example  4, 
from  rated  full-load  kv-a. 
at  80  per  cent  power-factor 
to  zero-load.  First  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  laggit^ 
current,  as  in  Fig.  39.  Lay- 
out a  reference  vector  01  of 
any  length,  representing  the 
current  in  one  phase.  Then 
'lay  out  Od,  leading'  01  by 
r   (-  imgle  whose'  cosine      » -PPly  •  <«™»«l  volug. of  Oi, 

^  °^  at  a  power^factor  of  cos  e. 

13    0.80,  the  power-factor).  Oa  =■  Od  ®  de  ®  ca. 

The  length  of  Od  represents 

the  e.m.f.  required  to  be  produced  at  the  terminal  of  each 
phase  of  the  winding,  which  in  this  case  is  3750  volts.  Then 
from  d  lay  out  the  vector  dc  parallel  to  01  and  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  length  representing  (rl)  volta.  This  is  the 
e.m.f.  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  reaction  in  each 
phase. 

5000  kv-a. 
/  (per  phase)  =  ^  ^  g  g  j^^  =  437  amperes. 

rl  (per  phase)  =  0.0554  X  437  =  24.2  volts. 

Then  from  c  we  lay  out  ca  in  a  direction  leading  01  by  90°, 

and  of  a  length  proportional  to  {XI),  the  e.m.f.  reqi^irpij,^,^. 
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overcome  the  reactions  represented  by  the  synchronous 
reactance. 

XI  (per  phase)  =  3.678  X  437  =  1608  volts. 
The  resultant  vector  Oa  represents  the  e.m.f.  that  shoiild  be 
generated  by  a  field  excitation  suf5cient  to  overcome  the 
reactions  or  volt^e  drops  due  to  resistance,  inductance  and 
armature  reaction,  and  still  have  Od  volts  remaining  between 
the  terminals.  We  calculate  Oa  as  follows: 
Component  of  Oa  in  phase  with  01  =  Ob  +  dc  = 

i0dco3$  +  rl)  =  (3750  X  0.8)  +  25  =  3024  volts. 
Component  of  Oa  in  quadrature  with  01  =  bd  +  ca  = 
(Od  sin  e  +  XI)  =  (3750  X  0.6)  +  1608  =  3858  volts. 
Oa  =  ^(3024)=  +  (3858)*  =  4900  volts. 

If  the  field  current  and  speed  are  kept  constant,  presumably 
we  should  get  this  voltage  between  the  terminals  of  each 
phase  when  the  current  is  reduced  to  zero,  since  then  there 
would  be  no  reactions  of  any  sort  within  the  armature.  As 
the  winding  is  Y-connected,  the  pressure  between  terminals 
at  zero-load  should  be  v^  X  4900  =  8500  volts.  The  rise 
in  voltage  from  full-load  to  zero-load  would  be  (8500  — 
6600)  =  1900.    Then: 

Voltage  r^ulation  at  80  per  cent  power-factor 
by  synchronous  impedance  method 
^19(W 
6600 


r  =  28.8  per  cent. 


Fig.  40  shows  the  method  of  computing  the  volt^e  regu-  , 
lation  for  a  leading  current. 

When  tested  under  actual  full-load  conditions,  alternators 
nearly  always  show  a  lower  or  better  volt^e  regulation  than 
is  obtained  by  calculation  according  to  the  synchronous 
impedance  method  explained  above.  This  may  be  due  to 
a  number  of  causes.  X  is  computed  from  short-circuit 
readings  taken  under  conditions  of  low  flux  densities  in  the 
iron  and  very  low  power-factor,  yet  we  assume  it  to  retain 
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the  same  value  at  much  higher  power-factors,  and  much 
higher  d^rees  of  saturation  necessary  to  produce  full  rated 
voltage.  Moreover,  in  our  diagrams  (Fig.  39  and  40)  we 
draw  the  synchronous  reactance  e.m.f.  (XI)  perpendicular 
to  /  just  as  if  it  were  all  due 
to  genuine  inductive  reac- 
tance; nevertheless  we  know 
that  the  change  of  Ei  due 
to  field-weakenii^  effect  of 
armature  reaction  is  in  phase 
with  £^i,  and  only  the  amount  Fio.  40.  The  current  leada  the  volt- 
of  it  depends  upon  the  phase  o«e  by  e°-  The  generated  e.m.t. 
of  /.     However,  this  method      "'Pfesented  by  Oo  may  be  less 

-,  ,-  J     ,,  thao  the  terminal  voltage  Od. 

13  very  easily   apphed,   the 

data  are  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  error  is  on  the  safe  side. 
The  student  should  be  thoroi^ly  familiar  with  this  method 
because  it  appUes  to  transmission  lines  even  better  than  to 
alternators  and  is  theoretically  correct  in  all  respects, 

Prob.  32-1.  Calculate  (by  the  aynchronous  impedance  method) 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  alternator  apecified  in  Prob.  31-1, 
when  delivering  rated  full-load  output  at  100  per  cent  power-factor. 
Draw  complete  vector  diagram  to  illustrate  your  solution. 

Prob.  S3-1.  (a)  Solve  Problem  32-1  uang  a  load  of  SO  per  cent 
lagging  power-factor. 

(6)  80  per  cent  leading  power-factor, 

Prob.  34-1.  '  What  would  be  the  voltage  regulatJon  in  Problem 
33-1  if  the  resistance  drop  were  neglected,  and  the  value  of  syn- 
chronous impedance  were  used  ui  place  of  the  value  of  synchronous 
reactance,  thus  eliminating  the  vector  dc  and  slightly  lengthening 
ca,  in  Fig.  39  and  40?  (The  Ir  drop  in  this  armature  is  really  much 
smaller  than  is  usual.) 

Prob.  3B-1,  Using  the  synchronous  impedance  method,  cal- 
culate the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator  specified  in  Problem 
31-1,  when  the  current  output  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  rated  fuU- 
load  value,  while  keeping  the  field  excitation  constant  at  full-load 
value.     Power-factor  of  load  ia  constant  at  80  per  cent. 

13.  Calculation  of  Voltage  Regulation  by  A.I.E.E. 
Method.     The   following    method    is    prescribed    IjXo^flc 
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Standardization  Rules  of  the  A.I.E.E.  (a 
A.I.E.E.,  Aug.  1914),  because  experience  proves  that  values 
of  regulation  obtained  by  it  are  in  close  agreement  with  those 
obtained  by  load  test.  The  moat  trustworthy  value  of 
voltage  regulation  is  obtained  by  taking  real  loads  from  the 
generator,  but  on  account  of  the  amount  of  power  required 
this  is  not  practicable  with  very  large  machines. 

This  method  consists  in  computing  the  regulation  from 
experimental  data  of  the  open-circuit  saturation  curve  and 


FiQ.  41.  Curves  OA  and  BO  are.  drawn  from  data  obtained  on  a  no- 
load  run  and  a  full-load  zero  power-factor  run.  The  curve  Bd'  is 
plotted  from  values  obtained  from  OA  and  BG  by  means  of  Fig,  42. 

the  zero  power-factor  saturation  curve.  The  latter  curve, 
or  one  approximating  very  closely  to  it,  can  be  obtained  by 
supplying  full-toad  current  of  the  generator  to  a  load  of  idle- 
running  synchronous  motors  adjusted  to  take  lagging  current 
at  lowest  possible  power-factor.  The  power-factor  under 
these  conditions  is  very  low  and  the  load  saturation  curve 
approaches  very  closely  to  what  it  would  be  at  zero  power- 
factor  with  the  same  current  delivered.  From  this  curve 
and  the  open-circuit  ciuve,  points  for  the  load  saturation 
curve  for  any  power-factor  can  be  obtained  by  means   of 
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vector  du^ams.     From  the  saturation  curves  the  voltage 
regulation  may  be  calculated. 

The  alternator  is  operated  at  constant  rated  frequency  with  I 
equal  to  zero,  and  the  voltage  is  measured  corresponding  to  various 
values  of  field  current.  These  are  plotted  as  "open-circuit  satura- 
tion" curve  OA,  ¥»%.  41,  The  armature  is  then  connected  to  a 
load  capable  of  takii^  the  full  rated-load  current  of  the  alternator 
at  or  near  zero  power-factor.  Power-factors  of  10  per  cent  or 
20  per  cent  are  practically  equivalent  to  zero,  as  shown  by  meana 
of  Fig.  32.  The  current  and  power-factor  are  kept  constant  while 
the  field  current  is  varied,  and 
the  corresponding  values  of 
volts  at  terminals  are  plotted 
as  curve  BG,  Kg.  41,  usually 
caUed  the  "load  saturation 
curve"  at  zero  power-factor.  y 

At  any  (pven  field  excitation  / 

Oc,  the  voltage  that  would  be  / 

induced  on  open  chcuit  is  oc.     */ IT — 

The  terminal  voltage  at  zero  /    jy^     .^^ 

power-factor  and  full-load  cur-  /  j/^ 

rent  is  he,  and  the  apparent  /j^ 

internal  drop  is  oh.     The  ter-  Jr^ 

minal  voltage  dc  with  full-load  y""''^ 

current  of  any  other  power-  / 

factor  can  then  be  found  by  Fig.  42.    Lay  off  he.    Draw  the  ver- 

drawing  an  e.m.f,  diagram  as       tical  line  from  e.     Draw  b/  at  angle 

in  Yi%.  42,  where  0  is  an  angle       *  to  6«  and  swing  an  arc  with  a 

the    cosine    of    which    is    the       radius   equal  to  ab.  Fig.  41,  until 

power-factor  of  the  load.     The       it  cute  the  vertical  at  o.    From 

line  he  is  the  resistance  drop       a  swing  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  oc, 

(/fl)  in  the  armature  winding,      Fig.  41,  to  cutitfa*'^- 

ha  is  the  total  internal  drop 

and  ac  is  the  total  induced  voltage,  ha  and  ac  being  laid  off  to 

correspond  with  the  values  obtained  from  Fig.  41.     The  terming 

voltage  at  power-factor  cos  i^  is  then  cb  of  Fig.  42,  which,  laid  off  in 

Fig.  41,  locates  the  point  d.     By  finding  a  number  of  such  points, 

the  curve  BM  for  power-factor  cos  *  is  obtdned,  and  we  have: 

Regulation  in  per  cent  (at  power-factor  cos  ^)  =  -jr;  X  100, 

since  a'd'  is  the  rise  in  voltage  when  we  throw  off  the  rated  full-loax) 
current  at  rated  voltage  c'd'  and  power-factor  cos  ^,  .1.  .OOgIC 
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Generally  the  reustance  drop  (RI)  may  be  neglected,  as  it  has 
very  little  influence  on  the  regulation,  except  in  very  low  speed 
machines  where  the  armature  resistance  is  relatively  high,  or  in 
some  cases  where  the  regulation  at  unity  power-factor  is  being 
estimated;  tor  low  power-factors,  its  eff'ect  is  negligible  in  practically 
all  cases.  If  resistance  is  neglected,  the  simpler  e.m.f.  diagram  of 
Fig.  43  may  be  used  to  obtain  points  on  the  load  saturation  curve 
for  the  power-factor  under  consideration.  Where  it  is  not  pos- 
able  to  obtiun  by  test  a  zero 
power-factor  saturation  curve, 
this  curve  may  be  estJmated 
cloeety  from  open-circuit  and 
short-circuit  curves,  by  a  method 
expired  in  Proceedinga  A.I.E.E., 
Aug.  1914,  page  1263. 

Example  B.  An  alternator  has 
saturation  curves  as  shown  in  Fig. 
44,  which  are  reported  in  Trans, 
A.I.E.E.,  1908,  page  1065.  Cal- 
culate the  voltage  r^ulation  of 
this  generator  for  a  power-factor 
of  unity. 

From  full-load  curve  at  1.00 
takes  this  simple  form  when  the  power-factor  in  Fig.  44,  we  find 
resistance  drop  be  is  not  con-  that  there  must  be  235  amperes 
sidered.  in  the  field  to  produce  the  normal 

voltage  of  12,000  volte. 
Frmn  the  no-load  saturation  curve  we  find  that  these  235  amperes 
in  the  field  will  produce  a  terminal  voltage  of  12,550  volte,  when  the 
load  is  thrown  off.     The  rise  in  voltage  from  full-load  to  no-load  ia 
12,550  -  12,000  =  550. 


Fig.  43.    The  diagram  ot  Fig.  42 


The  regulation  at  1.00  power-factor  = 


550 
12,000 


=  4.6  per  cent. 


Example  8.  Calculate  the  regulation  of  the  above  generator  for 
a  power-factor  of  0.70.    Neglect  armature  resistance. 

Select  a  field  current  of  300  amperes  as  a  value  which  will  prob- 
ably produce  full-load  voltage  of  about  12,000  volts  at  this  power- 
factor.  I 

The  difi'erence  in  voltage  between  no-load  and  full-load  at  zero 
power-factor  is  represented  by  the  distance  ah  in  Fig.  44.  Lay  ' 
oiT  this  distance  as  ah  in  Fig.  45.  Draw  the  line  6c  of  indefinite 
length  at  an  angle  of  45.5°  to  bx.     (45.5°  is  the  ande  of  which 
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0.70  is  the  co«ne.)  In  Fig.  44,  the  length  ac  ia  the  no-load  volt- 
age for  this  field  current.  Take  off  this  diBtance  in  Fig.  44  with 
compasses  and  draw  an  arc  in  Fig.  46,  with  the  point  a  as  the 
center,  until  it  cuts  the  line  cb  at  c.  The  line  cb  represents  the  full- 
load  voltage  at  a  power-factor  of  70  per  cent.  Lay  this  distance  oft 
from  c  to  d  on  the  line  ca  of  Fig,  44,     Draw  a  line  through  d  parallel 


Amperes  to  Field  Winding 
Fia.  44.    Typical  test  curves  for  an  alternating-current  generator. 


to  the  curve  for  the  full-load  current  at  zero  power-factor,  and  thus 
determine  the  point  d'  which  showa  what  field  current  is  needed  to 
produce  a  full-load  voltage  of  12,000  volts  at  70  per  cent  power- 
factor.  The  corresponding  point  a'  for  the  same  field  current  on 
the  no-load  curve  shows  the  value  to  which  this  terminal  voltage 
will  rise  when  the  load  ia  taken  off  and  thia  field  current  continued.  , 
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The  distance  a'd',  therefore,  represents  the  voltage  rise  from 
full-load  to  no-load  at  thk  power-factor,  equal  to  14,600  -  12,000, 
or  2600  volts. 


Regulation  at  70  per  cent  pow^-factor  = 
percent, 
Prob.  8S-1. 


12,000      12,000 


Calculate  the  voltage  rqjulation  of  the  alternator 
of  Example  5  for  a  power-fac- 
tor of  85  per  cent  from  these 
curves. 

Prob.  37-1.  From  the  data 
in  Fig.  44,  calculate  the  synchro- 
nous impedance  of  this  alter- 
nator using  the  data  of  the 
short-circuit  test  and  the  open- 
circuit  saturation  curve.  Cal- 
culate the  voltage  regulation 
by  the  synchronous  impedance 
method  for  85  per  cent  power- 
factor  and  for  100  per  cent 
power-factor.  Neglect  the  re- 
astance  of  the  armature.  Com- 
pare with  the  results  of  Problem 
36-1  and  Example  5. 

Prob.  38-1.    The  data  in  the 
table  below  for  curve  of  full-load 
saturation  at  zero  power-factor 
were  taken   on  the   alternator 
specified     in     Probleih     31-1 . 
Draw    the    zero-load    and    the 
¥ni.  45.    The  line  be  repfesents  the  full-load  zero  power-factor  satu- 
terminal  voltage  of  the  generator  ration  curves  for  this  alternator. 
at  full-load  at  70  per  cent  pow»-  Circulate  enough  of  the  satiu-a- 
factor.    The  scale  is  the  same  as  tion  curve  for  80  per  cent  power- 
in  Fig.  44.  factor  to  enable  you  to  calculate 
the  per  cent  voltage  regulation 
at  this  power-factor,  by  the  A.I.E.E.  method.     Compare  with  the 
result  of  Problem  33-1. 

Prob.  Sfr-1.  Calculate  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  alternator 
spedfied  in  Problems  31-1  and  38-1,  by  the  A.I.E.E.  method,  at 
a  power-factor  of  100  per  cent,  and  compare  the  result  mth  that 
obtained  in  Problem  31-1  by  the  synciironoua  impedance  method. 
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Armature 

TOlta. 

taifbtm. 

FMduii... 

3600 

196,2 

71-0 

4800 

196.2 

86.5 

6000 

106.2 

106.0 

7200 

196.0' 

138.5 

7690 

195.8 

15S.0 

14.  Automatic  Voltage  Regulattoo  for  Generators.  It 
is  not  practicable  nor  economical  to  build  alternators  (and 
therefore  not  wise  to  specify  them)  to  have  a  voltage  regula- 
tion so  good  that  they  can  carry  the  ordinary  fluctuating 
central  station  load  without  permitting  the  volt^e  to  vary 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  service.  Very  good  voltage  regu- 
lation increases  the  cost  of  the  alternator  unwarrantably,  and 
is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifice  of  other  important 
features,  such  as  efficiency.  Also  good  voltage  regulation 
requires  the  inductive  reactance  and  the  armature  reaction 
of  the  alternator  armature  to  be  low.  When  short^ircuits 
occur  on  such  altematois,  the  current  runs  up  to  very  high 
values,  and  the  magnetic  forces  exerted  between  the  parts 
of  the  winding  become  great  enough  in  many  cases  to  twist 
them  out  of  shape  and  injure  or  ruin  the  insulation.  As  a 
precaution  against  such  injuries,  the  armature  reaction  and 
inductive  reactance  of  large  alternators  is  usually  made  so 
high  that  some  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  volt^e  from  fluctuating  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  as  the  load  changes. 

The  adjustment  of  field  current  may  of  couree  be  made 
by  hand,  which  would  require  constant  attention  by  the 
station  operator.  Thb  is  objectionable  not  only  because  it 
is  more  expensive  than  automatic  control,  but  also  becaUlse 
it  can  never  be  as  good  as  the  automatic  method.  The 
fluctuations  are  too  rapid  to  be  followed  succesafully  by  eye 
and  by  hand.  ,,  ,  „  ..i^.ooQlc 
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The  field  cuiT«it  may  be  controlled  automatically  by  means 
of  a  "voltage  regulator,"  which  is  usually  of  the  TirriU 
Regulator  type.  Such  regulators  usually  act  to  keep  the 
voltage  sensibly  constant  at  the  generator  terminals  or  bus- 
bars. But  regulators  may  be  constructed  to  raise  the  terminal 
voltage  automatically  as  the  load  increases,  or  to  c(»npouiid 
the  generator.  Compounding  is  sometimes  used,  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  voltage  drop  on  feeders  and  keep  the 
pressure  constant  at  some  point  distant  from  the  station. 

The  TirriU  r^ulator  is  a  rather  complicated  device  involving  the 
interaction  of  solenoida,  differential  magnets,  levers  and  contacts, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  book  to  describe,  as  no  new 
principles  are  to  be  learned  thereby.  Station  operatives  and 
Q>eciali8t8  who  must  understand  the  operation  and  adjustment  of 
this  device,  should  procure  the  Bulletins  and  Instruction  Sheets 
which  the  General  Electric  Company  publishes  concerning  it.  The 
principle  of  operation  is  sintpie.  The  regulator  maintuns  the 
dew%d  ^temator  voltage  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing  a  shunt 
circuit  across  the  field-rheoatat  of  the  exciter  (or  direclHJurrent 
dynamo  which  supplies  the  field  current  for  the  alternator).  The 
exciter  field-rheoatat  is  first  turned  in  until  the  exciter  voltage  is 
greatly  reduced  and  the  regulator  circuit  is  then  closed.  Whenever 
the  alternator  voltage  is  below  the  value  which  the  regulator  is 
adjusted  to  maintain,  the  vibrating  contacts  come  together  and 
short-circuit  the  field-rheoetat  of  the  exciter.  The  voltage  of  the 
exdter  and  of  the  generator  immediately  rise.  When  it  has  reached 
the  predetermined  value,  the  regulator  contacts  are  automatically 
opened  and  the  field  current  of  the  exciter  must  again  pass  through 
the  rheostat.  The  resulting  reduction  in  voltage  is  checked  at  once 
by  the  closing  of  the  regulator  contacts,  which  continue  to  vibrate 
in  this  manner  (several  times  per  second)  and  keep  the  generator 
voltage  within  the  desired  limits. 

15.  Excitation  for  Alternators.  An  old  practice  of 
having  a  separate  exciter  for  each  alternator  has  been 
abandoned  in  plants  having  several  alternators.  The , 
excitation  ia  usually  furnished  by  two  or  more  flafc-com- 
pounded  direct-current  generators,  rated  125  or  250  volts, 
each  connected  through  its  own  switching,  measuring  and  con- 
trolling equipment  to  a  set  of  exciter  bus-bare..    Shunt- 
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wound  exciters  are  preferable  where  Tirrill  regulators  are 
used,  also  where  storage  batteries  are  used.  All  altematora 
take  field  current  from  these  common  exciter  busses;  thua 
any  alternator  may  be  connected  to  any  exciter.  The  ex- 
citer busses  usually  furnish  current  also  for  operating  the 
motors  used  to  open  and  close  oil-switches,  adjust  the 
governors  of  the  engines,  or  control  the  field  rheostats,  and 
sometimes  also  for  lighting  the  plant. 

To  insure  that  the  plant  shall  never  be  without  a  source  of 
direct  current  to  build  up  or  maintain  the.  voltage  of  the 
alternators,  it  is  usual  to  keep  a  storage  battery  ready  to  be 
connected  to  the  exciter  busses.  It  is  then  possible  to  drive 
some  of  the  exciter  generators  by  means  of  induction  motors 
or  synchronous  motors  supplied  with  alternating  current  by 
the  main  generators.  If  there  is  no  storage  battery,  the 
exciters  are  driven  by  separate  steam  engines  or  waterwheels, 
elaborate  precautions  often  being  taken  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  these  being  stalled.  However,  it  is  said  that  the 
cost  of  operating  a  motor-driven  exciter  is  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  operating  an  engine-driven  exciter. 

A  Tirrill  voltage  regulator,  by  adjusting  the  voltf^e  of  the 
exciter  bus,  raises  simultaneously  the  volt^e.of  all  genera- 
tors which  are  operating  in  parallel,  and  thus  avoids  the 
troublesome  cross-currents  between  them  which  may  result 
when  their  excitations  are  adjusted  independently.  When 
several  exciters  operate  in  parallel  the  regulator  is  equipped 
with  extra  relays  and  "equalizer  rheostats,"  to  keep  them 
adjusted  to  each  other. 

16.  Load  Capacity  of  an  Alternator.  The  load  or  output 
of  a  direct-current  generator  is  measured  in  terms  of  power, 
and  is  expressed  in  watts  or  kilowatts.  The  watts  or  kilo- 
watts output  of  an  alternating-current  generator  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  effective  voltage,  to  the  effective 
current,  and  to  the  power-factor.  We  cannot  increase  the 
armature  current  beyond  a  certain  value  without  exceedii^ 
a  safe  temperature  for  the  armature  insulation.     To  raise 
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the  voltage  we  must  increase  the  speed,  the  flux,  or  the 
number  of  inductors  or  turns  in  series  in  the  armature.  After 
the  machine  is  built,  the  speed  cannot  be  raised  because 
constant  frequency  is  required.  In  designing  the  alternator, 
the  maximum  speed  is  fixed  by  mechanical  limitations  (such 
as  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force,  balancing  of  rotor, 
bearings,  and  lubrication),  or  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  most 
economical  speed  for  the  prime  mover  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  without  prohibitive  sacrifice.  With  a  given  amount 
of  armature-copper  and  a  given  slot-space  to  put  it  in,  no 
advantf^  is  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of  tuma. 
Because  if  we  double  the  turns,  the  sectional  area  of  the 
conductor  cannot  be  more  than  half  as  great;  and  for  the 
same  maximum  PR  loss  as  before,  this  would  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  current  to  one-half  the  former  maximum, 
which  would  exactly  offset  the  double  voltage  and  leave  the 
capacity  unchanged.  The  flux  cannot  be  increased  in  a  given 
amount  of  iron  without  increasing  the  flux  density.  This 
causes  a  relatively  great  increase  of  core-losses,  and  is,  there- 
fore, limited  by  the  maximum  allowable  temperature. 
Moreover,  increase  of  flux  requires  lai^e  increase  of  field 
current,  and  this  is  limited  by  heating  the  field  insulation. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  current  and  pressure  factors 
of  the  power  output  are  limited  in  the  alternator  itself,  by 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  exceed  fairly  definite  limits  without 
injuring  the  machine.  But  when  the  alternator  is  delivering 
its  maximum  amperes  and  maximum  volts,  the  real  power 
or  output  in  watts  may  have  any  value  from  the  maximum 
(product  volts  times  amperes  =  "volt-amperes")  at  100 
per  cent  power-factor,  to  nothing  at  zero  power-factor.  As 
the  power-fact«r  of  the  load  depends  altogether  upon  the 
external  circuit  and  not  at  all  upon  the  alternator,  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  alternator  to  rate  its  maximum  capacity  in  kilo- 
watts. It  is  always  rated,  therefore,  in  terms  of  volt-amperes 
orldlovolt-ampere3(kv-a.).  The  capacity  in  kilowatts  would  l 
be  the  same  as  the  capacity  in  kilovolt-amperes,  if  the  power- 
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factor  of  the  load  were  unity.  At  50  per  cent  power-factor, 
the  kilowatt  capacity  would  be  reduced  just  one-half,  whereas 
the  kilovolt-ampere  capEicity  would  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  design  of  the  held  winding  should  be  sufficiently  liberal 
to  permit,  without  overheating,  a  field  current  which  can  over- 
come the  demf^netizing  effect  of  reactive  lag^g  components 
of  armature  current  at  any  ordinary  power-factor,  and  main- 
tain rated  voltage  at  the  terminals. 

The  nature  of  the  duty  affects  the  capacity  of  an  alternator 
or  of  any  electrical  machine.  We  must  distinguish  between 
steady  load  and  fluctuating  or  intermittent  load.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  to  rate  altfimators  according  to  the  kilovolt- 
amperes  that  they  can  deliver  constantly  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  overheating.  Ratings  for  intermittent  load,  which 
are  higher  than  the  continuous  rating,  are  usually  employed 
for  railway  and  crane  motors  and  the  like,  but  not  for  al- 
ternators. 

The  amount  of  kilovolt-ampere  capacity  of  alternators 
required  to  supply  a  given  load  will  depend,  therefore, 
somewhat  on  the  shape  of  the  load-curve  and  the  duration 
of  peak  loads.  It  depends  also  upon  the  power-factor  of  the 
load;  for,  in  order  to  supply  the  same  kilowatts  with  half  as 
great  power-factor,  it  requires  twice  as  many  amperes  at 
constant  voltage,  or  twice  as  many  kilovolt-amperes.  It  is, 
therefore,  profitable  to  select  and  adjust  the  apparatus  con- 
nected to  the  station,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  power- 
factor  as  high  as  possible.  Induction  motors  should  not  be 
too  lai^e  for  their  loads,  as  a  lightly  loaded  induction  motor 
has  a  low  power-factor.  A  good  proportion  of  the  motor  load 
should  be  in  synchronous  motors  which  may  be  and  should  be 
adjusted  to  make  the  line  power-factor  very  high.  Service 
to  small  customers  should  be  grouped  as  much  as  possible 
on  larger  transformers,  avoiding  the  use  of  numerous  small 
transformers.  By  making  the  power-factor  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, the  size  (kilovolt-ampere  capacity)  and  cost  of  genera- 
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is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  method  for  determining 
kilovoltrampere  capacity  of  generator  required  to  carry  a 
combinatioii  of  loads  is  explained  fully  in  Articles  38  and  45. 
It  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  know  any  two  of  these  three 
factors,  for  each  load;  kilowatts,  kilovolt-amperes,  power- 
factor.  Whether  the  loads  are  connected  in  series,  in  parallel, 
or  in  series-parallel  grouping  makes  no  difference  in  the  total 
kilovolt-amperes,  although  it  may  affect  the  current  and 
e.m.f.  in  parts  of  the  circuit. 

Prob.  40-1.  What  size  alternator  would  be  required  to  supply 
loads  aggr^ating  SOO  kw.  steadily  at  80  per  cent  power-factor? 
What  would  be  the  input  in  horse-power  of  the  prime  mover  to 
drive  this  generator  at  this  load,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  at 
this  load  is  94  per  cent? 

Prob.  41-1,  Show  that  where  the  load  on  an  alternator 
fluctuates  rapidly,  while  the  voltage  is  kept  constant,  the  rated 
kv-a.  capacity  should  be  approximately  equal  to  the  effective  or 
square-root-mean-square  value  of  the  kv-a.  load-curve. 

Prob.  42-1.  A  shop  having  its  own  generating  plant  of  500 
kv-a.  rated  capacity  uses  only  300  kw.,  at  81  per  cent  power-factor. 
Another  nearby  shop,  needing  more  power,  offers  to  purchase  100 
kw.  at  78  per  cent  power-factor.  Can  this  generating  plant  supply 
both  shops  together?  If  not  how  many  kv-a.  and  kw.  can  be  sold 
to  the  second  shop  at  78  per  cent  power-factor,  without  exceeding 
rated  full-load  of  the  plant? 

Prob.  43-1.  How  many  kilowatts  in  incandescent  lamps  may 
be  added  to  a  250  kv-a.  alternator  which  is  abeady  dehveiing  160 
kv-a.  to  induction  motors  at  75  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  44-1.  Draw  a  curve,  with  power-factor  as  abscissa*  and 
real  power  output  (kw.)  as  ordinates,  for  a  400  kv-a.  plant  operating 
at  its  full  rated  capacity. 

Prob.  46-1.  The  total  cost  of  a  400  kv-a.  plant  in  Massachu- 
setts, using  reciprocating  steam  engines,  and  iucluding  all  auxiliaries 
and  incidentals  except  the  building,  averages  $84.00  per  kv-a. 
capacity.  Draw  a  curve  with  power-factor  as  abscissas  and  cost  I 
per  kilowatt  capacity  as  ordinates.  I 

17.  Short-circuits  on  Alternators.*  When  a  short  cir- 
cuit occurs  close  to  the  terminals  of  an  alternator  which  is 
*  Much  of  the  data  in  this  article  is  taken  from  General  EUctric  Re- 
view, Feb.  1909,  and  Electne  Joumof,  Nov.  1913,  l>..OOi;;k'  i 
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operating  at  rated  voltage  and  speed,  the  armature  current 
instantly  rises  to  an  effective  value  of  from  10  to  50  times 
rated  full-load  current.  It  then  decreases  rapidly  (in  from 
0.2  to  2.0  seconds),  to  a  steady  value  of  from  1.5  to  3.0 
times  rated  full-load  current.  These  large  initial  surges  of 
current  produce  very  severe  mechanical  stresses  within 
the  windings,  tending  to  twist  them  out  of  shape  and  to 
damage  the  insulation.  The  forces  between  coils  or  parts  of 
the  winding  vary  as  the  square  of  the  current  Sowing  in 
them,  therefore,  the  forces  acting  at  the  instant  of  short 
circuit  are  from  100  to  2500  times  as  great  as  those  acting 
at  rated  full-load. 

Obviously,  we  must  either  allow  a  tremendous  factor  of 
safety  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  alternator,  or 
adopt  means  to  limit  the  amount  of  current  that  may  flow 
through  a  short-circuit.  In  practice,  both  methods  are  used. 
Thatia: 

(1)  The  windings  are  braced  securely  by  clamps,  par- 
ticularly at  the  ends  of  the  coils  where  they  are  not 
supported  by  the  slots.  Fig.  4^  shows  the  end- 
windings  of  a  turbo-altemator  so  braced. 

(2)  Reactance  coils  are  connected  in  series  with  the  gen- 
erator leads  which  go.  to  the  switchboard.  Fig.  170, 
"First  Course,"  shows  a  reactance  coil  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  usually  have  cores  of  concrete  and 
air;  iron  cores  would  increase  the  power  loss  in  the 
coil  (by  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents),  and  the  flux 
would  not  increase  any  more  than  with  air  core  when 
the  current  increases  on  short  circuit  to  values  which 
would  oversaturate  the  iron  unless  a  great  quantity 
of  it  were  used.  These  coils  are  usually  placed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  generator. 

(3)  Large  generators  are  designed  purposely  to  have  a 
bad  voltage  regulation,  so  that  the  excessive  currents 
on  short-circuit  shall  limit  themselves  by  cutting  down 


the  voltage. 
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The  first  rush  of  current  on  short  circuit  is  very  great  in 
relation  to  the  final  short-circuit  current,  because  the  arma- 
ture reaction  is  slow  to  take  effect.  During  the  first  few 
cycles  after  short  circuit,  the  current  is  opposed  only  by  the 
resistance  and  real  or  inherent  reactance  of  the  armature  (the 
counter  e.m.f .  induced  in  the  armature  conductors  by  the  local 


I 


Fig.  46.    Armature  with  end-bells  removed  ahowing  method  o(  bracing 
the  ends  of  coila.     Weetinghouse  Elect.  6*  Mfg.  Co. 

flux  due  to  the  current  they  carry).  However,  as  the  resist- 
ance is  small  in  comparison  with  the  reactance,  the  short-cir- 
cuit current  lags  almost  90°  behind  the  induced  e.m.f.  and  the 
armature  ampere-turns  strongly  oppose  the  passage  through 
the  armature  core  of  flux  due  to  the  main  field  winding.  In 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  but  not  instantaneously,  the  useful 
flux  is  greatly  reduced  by  this  demagnetizing  actioi^^ —  often 
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to  only  a  few  per  cent  of  its  normal  or  full-load  value.  While 
the  Hux  in  the  field  cores  is  being  reduced,  an  e.m.f.  is  induced 
in  the  field  coils,  actii^  in  a  direction  to  maintain  the  flux  — 
that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  normal  field  current. 
The  transient  increase  of  field  current  so  produced  while 
armature  reaction  is  taking  effect,  is  frequently  enough  to 
o[>en  the  circuit  breakers  in  the  field  circuit,  which  helps  to 
relieve  the  short-circuit. 

The  resist-ance  of  the  armature  is  kept  low  in  order  that 
the  efficiency  may  be  high.  A  common  value  is  1  per  cent, 
which  means  that  the  IR  voltage  consumed  in  overcoming 
resistance,  at  rated  full-load  current,  is  equal  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  terminal  voltage  at  full-load.  Consequently,  the  value 
and  damagir^  effects  of  the  first  rush  of  current  must  be 
limited  by  increasing  the  inductance  or  reactance  of  the 
armature  winding.     The  reactance  is  proportional  to : 

(o)   The  frequency,  directly.     (If  frequency  is  doubled, 

armature  reactance  is  doubled.) 
(6)   The  square  of  the  number  of  conductors  per  slot  on 

the  armature. 
(c)  A  factor  which  depends  upon  the  shape  and  number 
of  the  slots,  and  their  arrangement. 
Generators  of  the  lai^est  sizes  (in  which  short-circuit  currents 
are  enormously  powerful  and  dangerous)  are  usually  driven 
by  steam  turbines,  which  must  be  of  relatively  high  speed 
in  order  to  be  economical.  Although  the  frequency  is  the 
same  as  in  slow-speed  engine-driven  alternators,  the  number 
of  slots  is  less,  and  the  reactance  much  less.  In  an  engine- 
driven  alternator  the  reactance  might  be  10  per  cent  (i.e., 
reactance  voltage  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  terminal  voltage, 
when  rated  full-load  current  flows).  In  a  torbo-altemator 
for  the  same  rated  output  the  reactance  voltage  might  be 
only  one-quarter  as  lai^e,  or  2.5  per  cent.  If  we  neglect  the 
(very  slight)  effect  of  resistance  in  determining  the  short- 
circuit  current,  we  see  that  the  current  in  this  slow-speed 
engine-driven  alternator  will  surge  up  to  10  times  normal 
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full-load  currant  at  the  moment  of  short-circuit  (until  the 
reactance  volts  equals  the  generated  volts),  whereas   the 
current  in  the  turbo-alternator  will  surge  up  to  40  times 
,  _  /lOO  per  cent  of  generated  voltage\      „ 

\2.5  per  cent  of  generated  volti^e/' 
ever,  as  soon  as  these  excessive  currents  commence  to  grow, 
the  generated  voltage  commences  to  be  reduced  by  the 
armature  reaction,  and  the  short-circuit  current  soon 
settles  down  to  a  value  which  depends  upon  the  syn- 
chronoua  impedance,  or  upon  the  voltage  regulation  of  the 
alternator.  • 

Current-limiting  reactances  are  usually  designed  to  have 
a  reactance  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent  (which  means  a  voltage 
drop  across  them  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  terminal  voltage 
when  full-load  current  flows).  They  do  not  have  much  effect 
upon  the  voltage  r^ulation  of  the  generating  unit,  because 
the  regulation  depends  principally  upon  the  armature  reac- 
tion or  upon  the  synchronous  impedance,  which  is  large 
compared  with  these  values  of  reactance. 

The  short  circuit  is  relieved  by  an  oil-switch,  or  circuit- 
breaker,  having  the  contacts  immersed  in  oil.  This  breaker 
opened  automatically  by  the  action  of  a  relay  which  is  con- 
nected in  the  leads  between  generator  and  switchboard.  If 
the  relay  is  set  to  trip  quickly  during  the  first  sui^e  of  current,  ' 
great  forces  are  generated  at  the  switch  break,  often  wrecking 
it.  If  the  relay  is  set  to  delay  action,  perhaps  until  after  the 
current  has  fallen,  large  forces  are  exerted  upon  the  armature 
windings  and  connecting  cables,  distorting  them  and  often 
tearing  them  from  their  fastenings.  The  action  of  switches  ' 
and  relays  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Example  1.  What  is  the  impedance  (in  per  ceat)  of  the  amiature  I 
of  an  alternator  which  has  6  per  cent  reactance  and  2  per  cent  ' 
resistance? 

Impedance  —  Vx'  +  fi' 

-  Vio 

=  6.32  per  cent.  I 

I),,    ■...:,  L-OOl^lC 
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Prob.  4S-1.     (a)  What  would  be  the  inherent  impedance  in  per 
cent,  for  an  alternator  having  10  per  cent  reactance  and  1  per  cent 


(b)  For  an  alternator  having  2-5  per  cent  reactance  and  1 
per  cent  resistance? 

Prob.  47-1.  (a)  What  would  be  the,  power-factor  and  angle  of 
phase  difference  between  the  induced  e.m.f.  and  the  current  that 
flows  immediately  after  a  short  circuit  on  the  alternator  specified 
in  part  {a)  of  Problem  "46-1? 

{b)  Of  the  alternator  specified  in  part  (6)  of  Problem  46-1? 

Prob.  48-1.  (o)  What  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  current  would 
flow  immediately  after  short  drcuit,  in  the  alternator  of  part  (a) 
Problem  46-1? 

(6)  In  the  alternator  of  part  (&)  Problem  46-1?  Calculate  this 
current  from  the  per  cent  of  impedance,  and  compare  with  the  re- 
sults calculated  above  in  the  text  when  considering  only  the' re- 
actance. 

Prob.  4frTl.  From  the  power-factor  and  the  per  cent  of  rated 
current  on  short  circuit,  calculate  the  increase  of  torque  resisting 
rotation  of  the  alternators  of  Problem  46-1  (o)  and  (fc)  at  the  mo- 
ment of  short  circuit,  in  per  cent  of  torque  due  to  non-inductive 
full-load  on  the  alternator.  Note  that  the  speed  remains  senwbly 
constant. 
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SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTER  I 

LOADING  A  GENERATOR: 

(a)  CAUSES  PASIS  OF  IT  TO  HEAT  JJP,  The  temperature 
rise  Imuts  the  load  which  may  be  applied. 

(b)  CHARGES  THE  EFFiciEHCT,  first  raising  it,  then  lower- 
ing it  as  the  load  is  greatly  increased.  Extra  liigh 
efficiency  is  usually  expensive  unless  the  cost  of  energy 
is  high  and  the  supply  limited. 

(c)  LOWERS  THE  TERMINAL  VOLTAGE  because  part  of 
the  e.m.f.  generated  is  used  to  overcome  the  armature 
resistance  and  armature  reactance  and  because  of  arma- 
ture reaction. 

ARMATURE  REACTION  due  to  the  current  flowing  in  the 
armature  coils  of  a  generator; 

(a)  DISTORTS  THE  FLUX  distribution  of  the  poles  by 
crowding  the  magnetic  lines  to  the  trailing  pole  tip. 

(b)  EITHER  WEAKENS  OR  STREITCTHEHS  the  poles.  It 
may  do  both  in  a  single-phase  machine,  alternating  at 
a  frequency  double  that  of  the  e.m.f. 

THE  SYNCHRONOUS  IMPEDANCE  of  a  generator  is  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  combined  effect  of  armature  reactance 
and  resistance  and  armature  reaction  upon  the  terminal  volt>  . 
age  of  a  generator.    It  equals 

open-circuit  volte,  per  phase 

short-circuit  amperes,  per  phase* 

both  values  corresponding  to  the  same  field  excitation  and  speed. 

THE  VOLTAGE  REGULATION  of  a  generator  may  be  cal- 
culated approximately  by  the  Synchronous  Impedance  Method. 
This  consists  of  combining  vectorially  the  terminal  voltage  at 
full-load  with  the  reactance  drop  and  the  resistance  drop  of  the 
armature  at  given  power-factor.  The  result  is  approximately  the 
terminal  voltage  at  no-load.    Then: 

Xioo%. 


(fuU-load  Tolts) 

M  A.oogl. 
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ThiB  method  of  calculation  gives  a  slightly  higher  or  poorer 
regulation  than  is  obtained  by  actually  loadi^  the  alternator- 

THE  A.I.E.E.  METHOD  of  calculating  the  regulation  con- 
Eists  of  finding  graphically  the  no-load  voltage  for  a  field  excita- 
tion which  will  produce  the  required  terminal  voltage  under 
full-load  at  given  power-factor.  The  saturation  curves  at 
no-load  and  full-load  (current)  at  zero  power-factor  are  used 
in  this  method.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  very  close  to  the 
values  measured  on  tests. 

THE  TIRRILL  REGULATOR  automatically  regulates  the 
terminal  voltage  of  a-c.  generators  by  rapidly  varying  the  field 
strength  to  make  the  required  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
voltage.  Good  inherent  regulation  is  undesirable  in  large 
machines  because  the  low  armature  impedance  required  would 
not  sufficiently  limit  the  value  of  currents  through  the  machine 
whenever  it  may  be  short-circuited. 

THE  ALTERNATOR  FIELD  COILS  are  excited  from  bus- 
bars fed  by  direct-current  generators.  Storage  batteries  are 
generally  employed  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  failure  of  the  d-c. 
generators. 

THE  POWER  CAPACITY  of  an  alternator  depends  upon 
the  current  it  must  deliver  to  supply  the  power.  To  keep  this 
current  as  low  as  possible  for  a  given  amount  of  power,  the 
power-factor  should  be  ^h. 

LARGE  SHORT-CIRCniT  CURRENTS  exert  tremendous 
mechanical  forces  upon  the  parts  of  an  alternator.  Therefore, 
the  construction  of  all  parts  is  rugged,  and  the  impedance  of 
the  armature  is  high  to  prevent  too  large  currents.  Separate 
current-limiting  reactances  are  also  often  connected  between 
terminals  and  lines. 
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PROBLEMS    OH    CHAPTER  I 

Prob.  60-1.  A  certain  alternator  operates  steadily  at  rated 
full-load  with  the  temperature  of  its  armature  constant,  and  45°  C. 
above  the  room  temperature,  which  is  20°  C. 

(o)  To  what  temperature  will  the  armature  rise  when  the  room 
temperature  increases  to  40°  C,  and  load  remains  constant? 

(6)  If  the  actual  temperature  of  the  armature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  above  75"  C,  by  what  percentage  must  the  current  output  be 
reduced  below  rated  value  to  avoid  overheating?  Assume  that 
half  of  the  full-load  losses  are  constant,  the  other  half  are  variable 
and  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  load  or  current  output.  The 
excess  of  machine-temperature  over  room  temperature  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  total  losses. 

Prob.  61-1.  An  alternator  delivers  100  kw.  for  8  hours  per 
day,  at  93  per  cent  efficiency;  then  150  kw.  for  4  hours  at  90  per 
cent  efficiency;  then  50  kw.  for  12  hours  at  89  per  cent  efficiency. 
Calculate  the  all-day  efficiency. 

Prob.  62-1.  The  alternator  of  Problem  51-1  is  used  for  12- 
hour  service  instead  of  24-hour  service;  that  is,  it  operates  aa  stated 
during  the  8-hour  and  the  4r-hour  periods,  but  is  shut  down  com- 
pletely during  the  remaining  12  hours.  What  is  the  all-day  effi- 
ciency under  these  conditions? 

Prob.  B3-1.  An  alternator,  operating  at  70  per  cent  power- 
factor,  receives  250  horse-power  from  the  en^ne  and  dehvera  250 
kv-a.  from  its  terminals.     What  is  its  efficiency? 

Prob.  64-1.  What  would  be  the  efficiency  of  Alternator  No.  13, . 
page  18,  when  delivering  the  same  (rated  full-load)  kv-a.  as  in 
Table  II,  but  at  80  per  cent  power-factor  instead  of  100  per  cent? 
Assume  the  armature  copper-losa  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  total 
eopper-losa  at  full-load  in  Table  II.  Assume  also  that  the  full-load 
field  current  must  be  10  per  cent  higher  at  80  per  cent  power-factor 
thaa  at  100  per  cent  power-factor,  to  keep  the  same  terminal  voltage. 

Prob.  66-1.  How  many  more  dollars  per  kv-a.  of  capacity 
could  you  afford  to  pay  for  Alternator  No.  1  than  for  Alternator 
No,  2  in  Table  II,  page  18  ?    Assume  the  machines  to  operate  at 
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full-load  uuily  power-factor  for  12  hours  every  day.  Energy  ia 
worth  one  cent  per  kw-hoiir.  Capital  invested  in  ihe  machinery 
muflt  ew^at  leaat  12  percent  to  pay  "fixed  charges"  in  this  plant. 

Prob.  66-1.  The  saturation  curve  (between  field  current  and 
open-oirciut  voltage)  of  a  pven  alternator  ia  a  straight  line  from 
zero  volta  up  to  about  50  per  cent  above  rated  voltage.  If  the 
voltage  regulation  of  this  alternator  under  given  conditions  is  20 
per  cent,  by  what  percent^e  of  its  full-load  value  imist  the  field 
current  be  increased  or  diminished  when  the  load  is  removed,  in 
order  that  the  voltage  shall  not  change?  By  what  percentile  will 
the  1*R  loss  in  the  field  windings  at  zero-load  be  greater  or  less  than 
at  rated  full-load? 

Pcob.  67-1.  The  curve  between  current  output  and  terminal 
volts^e  of  a  pven  alternator  is  a  straight  Une.  The  voltage  regu- 
lation at  unity  power-factor  ia  10  per  cent.  What  is  the  maximum 
sudden  variation  of  load  (expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  load)  that 
may  occur  without  chaining  the  terminal  voltage  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  its  previous  value: 

(a)  when  operating  at  full-load; 

(b)  when  operatii^  at  half-load? 

Prob.  68-1.  If  the  load  on  the  alternator  in  Problem  57-1 
fluctuates  suddenly  over  a  range  of  25  per  cent  of  rated  load,  what 
should  be  the  per  cent  voltage  regulation  in  order  that  the  terminal 
voltage  shall  not  change  more  than  2  per  cent  of  rated  full-load 
voltage? 

Prob,  59-1.  If  the  saturation  curve  (between  field  current  and 
open-circuit  volts)  for  the  alternator  of  Problem  18-1  were  practi- 
cally a  straight  line  from  zero  volts  to  50  per  cent  above  rated 
voltage,  calculate  the  percentage  by  which  the  field  current  must  be 
increased  above  its  rated-load  value,  in  order  to  maintain  rated 
terminal  voltage  with  25  per  cent  overload,  at  unity  power-factor. 

Prob.  60-1.  Solve  Problem  59-1  on  the  basis  of  a  load  having 
80  per  cent  la^gpng  power-factor. 

Prob.  61-1,  By  what  percentage  is  the  PR  loss  and  rate  of 
beating  in  the  field  greater  than  at  rated  full-load,  in  Problems 
60-1  and  61-1? 

Prob.  62-1.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  illustratii^  a  phase  rela- 
tion between  current  and  terminal  pressure  which  would  make  the 
voltage  regulation  zero,  or  zero-load  voltage  same  as  full-load 
voltage,  for  the  generator  of  Prob.  18-1. 

Calculate  the  power-factor  of  the  load,  for  this  caae.    l.  .noi^k' 
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Prob.  68-1.    In  Problem  18-1,  calculate: 

(a)  the  power-factor  of  the  entire  circuit  including  the  arma- 
ture; 

(it)  the  total  power  in  the  entire  circuit; 

(c)  the  total  PR  watte  lost  in  the  armature; 

(d)  the  total  power  generated  minus  total  PR  loss.  Check  this 
last  reault  against  the  power  output  as  calculated  from  terminal 
volts  and  amperea,  and  load  power-factor.  Does  the  armature 
reactance  represent  any  loss  of  power,  or  only  loss  of  pressure? 

Prob.  64-1.  Repeat  the  calculations  of  Problem  63-1,  with  the 
same  alternator  operatii^  as  specified  in  Problem  62-1. 

Prob.  65-1.  Solve  Problems  28-1  and  29-1  with  respect  t«  a 
two-phase  alternator. 

Prob.  66-1.  The  alternator  specified  in  Problem  28-1  has  a 
power-factor  of  80  per  cent  for  the  entire  circuit  including  the  arma- 
ture winding.  Calculate  the  values  of  cross-msgnetizing  and  de- 
magnetizing ampere-turns,  on  the  basis  of  Fig.  38.  Show  that 
the  number  of  demagnetizing  ampere-turns  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  component  of  /  which  lags  90°  behind  £(. 

Prob.  67-1.  Assume  that  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  reduced  by  the 
demagnetizing  effect  of  armature  current,  by  an  amount  directly 
proportional  to  the  component  of  /  which  is  90°  behind  the  induced 
voltage,  and  that  this  amount  is  40  per  cent  at  zero  power-factor 
with  rated  full-load  current.  Calculate  the  per  cent  voltage 
regulation,  when  the  alternator  of  Problem  18-1  delivers  full-load 
current  lag^g  30°  behind  the  induced  e.m.f.  Ei. 

Prob.  68-1.  By  the  s5Tichronous  impedance  method,  calculate 
the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator  specified  in  Problem  31-1, 
when  delivering  current  of  rated  full-load  value  at  zero  power-factor, 
the  field  excitation  being  such  as  would  deliver  rated  full-load 
terminal  volts  on  open  circuit. 

Prob.  69-1.  By  the  synchronous  unpedance  method,  calculate 
the  open-circuit  volts  of  the  alternator  specified  in  Problem  31-1, 
corresponding  to  the  field  excitation  which  will  produce  rated  full- 
load  voltage  at  terminals  when  deUvering  full-load  amperes  at  zero 
power-factor. 

Prob.  70-1.  An  ordinary  turbo -alternator  has  a  final  or 
"sustiuned"  short-circuit  current  about  2.5  tames  rated  full-load 
current  when  short-circuited  under  full-load  excitataon.  The  re- 
sistance drop  is  1  per  cent.    Calculate;       ,,  ,     ,  l^.ooiJlC 
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(a)  synchronous  impedance  (e.m.f.)i  (^(^ 

{b)  the  Bj^chroaous  reactance  (e.m.f.)i  ^ach  aa  percentage  of  the 
terminal  e.m.f.  at  rated  load. 

Prob.  71-1.  The  voltt^  regulation  of  the  turbo-alternator  of 
Problem  70-1  on  non-4nductive  load  is  found  to  be  approximately 
8  per  cent,  (a)  Calculate  by  the  synchronous  impedance  method 
(Art.  12)  its  voltage  regulation  from  the  per  cent  of  resistance  drop 
and  of  synchrbnous  reactance  drop  as  calculated  in  Problem  70-1. 
Compare  with  the  measured  value  of  8  per  cent,  (b)  Calculate 
^luchronoua  reactance  trom  measured  r^ulation  of  8  per  cent,  IR 
being  1  per  cent  as  in  Problem  70. 

Prob.  72-1.  Calculate  the  inherent  reactance  in  per  cent,  if  the 
current  that  flows  inunediately  after  short-circuit  is  ten  times  rated 
full-load  current  of  the  alternator  of  Problem  70. 

Prob.  7S-1.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  representing  values  and 
phase  relations  of  current,  terminal  e.m.f.,  reliance  e.m.f.,  re- 
actance e.m.f.,  and  generated  e.m.f.,  at  non-inductive  rated  full- 
load,  for  the  alternator  of  Problem  71-1.  All  voltages  are  to  be 
expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  voltage.    Calculate: 

(a)  The  ^igle  of  phase  difference  between  terminal  e.m.f.  and 
generated  e.m.f. 

(b)  The  component  of  armature  current  lagging  90°  behind 
generated  e.m.f.,  as  a  percentage  of  rated  full-load  current. 

Prob.  74-1.  Draw  a  vector  di^r^n  similar  to  that  of  Problem 
73-1,  but  representing  conditions  on  short  circuit.     Calculate: 

(a)  Ai^e  of  phase  difference  between  current  and  generated 
e.m.f. 

(b)  Component  of  armature  current  la^^g  90°  behind  generated 
e.m.f.,  as  a  percentage  of  rated  full-load  current. 

Note  that  short-circuit  current  is  2.5  times  full-load  current,  and 
the  terminal  e.m.f.  is  zero. 

Prob.  76-1.  Assume  that  the  weakening  of  useful  flux  due  to 
armature  reaction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  component  of 
armature  current  which  lags  90°  behind  the  generated  e.m.f.* 
(a)  From  the  diagrams  and  results  of  Problems  73-1  and  74-1, 
calculate  how  many  times  greater  this  weakening  should  be  on 
short-circuit  than  on  non-inductive  load,  (b)  How  many  times 
greater  is  the  synchronous  reactance  (as  calculated  from  short- 
circuit  data)  than  the  reactance  as  calculated  from  8  per  cent  r^u- 
lation  and  1  per  cent  reastance  drop  on  non-inductive  full-load 
(when  armature  demagnetizing  effect  is  relativdy  small)? 

•  See  pages  36  (top)  and  39  (middle).         .  I.  .OOgIC 
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Prob.  Tft-l.  Actual  Bhort-circuit  measurements  by  oa«illo- 
graph  on  Dine  alternators,  ranging  in  size  from  500  kv-a.  to  19,000 
kv-a.  rated  capacity  (see  Electric  Journal,  Nov.,  1913),  ^oved  the 
current  immediately  after  short-circuit  to  be  between  10  and  26 
times  rated  full-load  current.  What  were  the  limiting  values  of 
inherent  reactance  in  this  collection  of  generators,  assumii^  the 
resistance  drop  at  full-load  to  be  1  per  cent  of  rated  voltage? 

Pcob.  77-1.  The  alternator  of  Problems  70-1  and  72-1  is 
operated  at  |S  of  the  former  speed,  keeping  the  same  field  excita- 
tion, (o)  By  what  percentage  would  the  inherent  reactance  and 
inherent  impedance  be  increased  over  their  respective  former 
values?  (6)  By  what  per  cent  would  the  synchronous  reactance 
and  synchronous  impedance  be  increased  over  their  former  values? 

Prob.  78-1.  (o)  By  what  per  cent  would  the  initial  (effective) 
value  of  short-circuit  amperes  be  altered  by  the  change  in  speed 
specified  in  Problem  77-1? 

(6)  By  what  per  cent  would  the  final  value  of  short-circuit 
current  be  decreased? 

Prob.  79-1.  By  the  synchronous  impedance  method,  calculate 
the  per  cent  voltage  regulatioi)  on  non-inductive  load  for  the  gen- 
erator specified  in  Problem  70-1  after  making  the  alteration  speci- 
fied m  Problem  77-1. 

Prob.  80-1.  An  external  reactance  having  a  drop  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  terminal  voltage  at  rated  full-load  is  connected  in 
the  leads  to  switchboard  from  the  generator  specified  in  Problem 
72-1.  The  resistance  of  this  eurrent-limitir^  reactance  is  entirely 
neglipble.    Calculate: 

(a)  Total  true  reactance  and  total  impedance  of  armature  and 
eoil  together,  in  per  cent  of  rated  voltage  of  alternator. 

(6)  Current  flowing  through  armature  and  coil  immediately  after 
short  circuit.     Compare  results  of  Problem  72-1. 

Prob.  81-1,  Calculate  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  alternator 
combined  with  its  reactance  as  specified  in  Problem  80-1,  on 
rated  full-ioad  non-inductive.  Use  the  synchronous  impedance 
method  of  calculation.    Draw  complete  vector  diagram  to  illustrate. 

Prob.  82-1.  By  what  percentage  is  the  initial  current  on 
short  circuit  reduced,  by  connecting  a  5  per  cent  current-limiting 
reactance  in  series  with  the  leads  from  an  alternator  having  10  per 
cent  inherent  reactance? 

Prob.  88-1.  The  inherent  reactance  of  a  25-cycle  turbo- 
alternator  is  5  per  cent.     What  would  be  the  per  cent  reactance  of 
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thia  Bame  alternator  when  operated  at  a  frequency  of  60  cyctea, 
same  voltage? 

Prob.  81-1.  Far  some  purposes  current-limiting  reactances 
placed  in  each  feeder  going  out  from  the  bus-bare  is  conaidered 
preferable  to  reactances  placed  in  the  generator  leads  going  to  the 
bus-bara.  The  author  of  a  paper  in  Proc.  A.I.E.E.,  Feb.  1914, 
makes  the  statement  that  5(W0  kv-a.  at  0.8  power-factor  flowii^ 
over  a  reactance  of  3  per  cent  in  a  feeder  gives  a  voltage  drop  of 
approximately  1.9  per  cent.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  to  illustrate 
the  conditions,  and  verify  this  result  by  calculation. 

Prob.  8ft-l.  In  discussion  of  the  paper  referred  to  in  Problem 
84-1,  an  engineer  states  that  hia  calculations  showed,-  with  three- 
conductor  No.  000  feeder  subject  to  short  circuit  of  60,000  amperes, 
that  the  repulsive  force  between  conductore  per  running  foot  was 
approximately  one  ton.  On  this  basis,  calculate  the  value  of  the 
repulsive  force  acting  between  the  same  conductors  when  carrying 
normal  full-load  current  from  a  three-phase  alternator  rated  30,000 
kv-a.  at  11,000  volts. 

Prob.  86-1.  Oscillograph  records  show  that  an  oil-amtch  in 
average  operation  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  open  a  short  circuit 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  12  cycles  on  a  25-cycle  system.  If 
the  short  circuit  is  60,000  amperes,  how  many  gram-calories  of  heat 
energy  will  be  generated  in  one  foot  length  of  No.  000  B.  &  S.  gai^je 
copper  feeder  before  the  circuit  breaker  opens?  How  many  degrees 
Centigrade  temperature  rise  will  this  heat  produce  in  the  conductor? 
Assume  that  no  heat  is  lost  during  this  short  time;  the  specific  heat 
of  copper  is  0.09846. 

Prob.  87-1,  Current-limitiiy!  reactances  are  rated  in  terms 
of  kv-a.,  the  product  of  current  through  them  and  kilovolta  drop 
across  them. 

(o)  What  would  be  the  rating  in  kv-a,  of  one  unit  of  a  three- 
phase  5-per  cent  reactance  set  for  a  25,000  kv-a.  generator? 

{b)  Show  that  the  kv-a.  of  a  reactance  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
current  through  it. 
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CHAPTER  II 
ALTERNATORS  IN  PARALLEL 

It  is  more  economical  to  produce  electric  power  in  lar^ 
power  plants  than  in  small  plants  (for  explanation,  see 
Chapter  I).  Also,  lai^e  generators,  and  engines  or  turbines, 
are  more  efficient  and  economical  than  smaller  ones.  There 
are  mmierous  central  stations  with  an  aggregate  rated 
capacity  over  100,000  kv-a.,  and  there  are  numerous  turbo- 
alternators  as  large  as  25,D00  kv-a.  rated  capacity.  It 
requires  several  generators  (even  of  the  largest  size  that 
can  be  built),  therefore,  to  carry  the  load  of  one  of  the 
larger  stations.  Even  in  a  smaller  station,  the  total  re- 
quired capacity  ia  divided  into  several  units,  so  that  only 
enough  capacity  need  be  in  operation  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  to  be  nearly  fully  loaded  by  the  power  demand  at 
that  hour.  This  results  in  a  higher  efficiency  than  would 
be  obtained  with  fewer  and  larger  imits  operatii^  under- 
loaded during  the  hours  between  the  peak  loads. 

Each  generator  in  the  power  plant  delivers  its  output 
(through  a  set  of  devices  for  controlling  and  measuring  the 
load  of  the  generator  and  protecting  the  system  from  trouble) 
to  a  set  of  common  conductors  called  bus-bars.  Each  of  the 
feeders,  which  transmit  the  power  to  the  centers  of  distri- 
bution or  substations  from  which  it  is  retailed,  is  connected 
to  these  bus-bars  through  the  necessary  switches,  regulators 
and  meters  for  controlling  and  measuring  the  output  of  the 
station  and  protecting  the  feeders  from  damage  in  case  of 
short-circuits  on  them.  The  system  of  connections  for  a 
complete  plant  having  several  generators  and  feeders  and 
with  all  their  auxiliary  equipment  is  too  complicated  to  be 
72  n  ,  .   .,l..OOglC 
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introduced  here.  We  shall  discuss  only  the  altematii^- 
cuneDt  features  of  the  interaction  between  the  generators, 
usng  for  illustration  a  very  much  simplified  dif^ram  of 
connections. 

18.  Altemators  in  Parallel.  Practically  all  American  cen- 
tral stations  are  committed  to  the  parallel  system  of  dis- 
tribution at  constant  voltage.  In  order  to  keep  a  constant 
voltage  while  a  varying  number  of  generators  supply  the 
power,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  them  in  parallel  with  one 
another.  When  so  connected,  the  terminal  voltage  of  all 
generators  must  be  the  same  (equal  to  the  voltage  between 
the  common  bus-bars),  and  the  total  current  delivered 
through  the  bus-bars  to  the  load  should  be  equal  to  the 
(arithmetical)  sum  of  currents  deUvered  by  the  armatures 
of  the  several  generators.  However,  incorrect  adjustmenta 
may  cause  to  circulate  between  the  armatures  local  currents, 
which  never  reach  the  external  circuit  and  therefore  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  useful  output  of  the  station,  although 
they  increase  the  heating  of  the  armatures  and  correspond- 
ingly reduce  the  amount  of  useful  current  which  the  alter- 
nators can  deliver. 

We  must,  therefore,  understand  clearly  the  following 
factors  of  satisfactory  parallel  operation  of  altemators: 

(1)  How  to  connect  the  alternator  properly  to  the  system, 
or  "cut  it  in"  as  operators  often  say.  Also,  how  to  take  it 
out  of  service  properly. 

(2)  How  to  transfer  load  from  one  alternator  to  another 
in  parallel. 

(3)  How  to  adjust  for  minimum  armature  current  and 
heatu^,  in  each  alternator,  while  carrying  a  given  load;  or, 
how  to  get  maximum  kilowatt  capacity  and  efficiency  in 
the  altemators  which  are  operating. 

19.  Similarities  in  Direct-current  Parallel  Operation. 
Before  we  may  properly  connect  two  batteries  in  parallel 
(as  Gi  and  Gs  in  Fig.  47),  we  must  know  that  their  voltages 
are  nearly  equal.     Then  we  connect  the  positive  poles  ^p- 
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gether  to  one  line  wire  ^i,  and  the  negative  poles  t<:^ether  to 

the  other  line  wire  Bj.     The  current  taken  by  any  load  R 

connected  between  Bi  and  Bj  will  be  shared  equally  by  d 

and  Gt,  if  the  internal  or  generated 

Bi    voltages  of  the  two  batteries  are 

■^  -t-  1  equal  and  their  internal  resistances 
Gj— ^-  '_■  G,  5R  are  also  equal.  This  is  necessary  in 
_^L — zi_.     %         order   that   the   terminal   voltages 

— — I '  may   be  equal,   which  is  essential 

Fia  47  The  e  m  f  'b  and  ^^^  *  parallel  combination.  If  the 
the  intCTDftl  resistances  of  Open-circuit  volt^e  of  Gi  is  larger 
the  two  battariesGi  and  (>i  than  that  of  Gi  but  the  internal 
muflt  be  equal  if  they  are  resistances  are  equal,  then  when 
to  deliver  equal  cmrenta  they  are  Connected  in  parallel,  Gt 
when  connected  in  par-      .„     ,  ,.  ,  , 

ijjgj  will   deliver  euoi^h   more   current 

than  Gi  to  make  its  terminal  volt- 
age equal  to  that  of  Gi  by  reason  of  the  greater  internal  rl 
drop. 

If  now  the  external  resistance  is  decreased  so  as  to  take 
30  amperes  more,  the  batteries  will  divide  this  increase 
equally  between  them  as  long  as  the  internal  resistances  are 
equal.  The  terminal  voltages  were  equal  before  the  change, 
and  must  be  so  after  the  change,  hence  the  increase  of  rl  drop 
must  be  the  same  in  both  batteries;  and  since  the  resistances 
are  equal,  the  increases  of  current  must  also  be  equal.  But 
if  the  internal  resistance  of  Gi  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Gi,  the  increase  of  current  in  Ga  will  be  only  one-half  as  great 
as  the  increase  in  Gi;  that  is,  Gt  will  increase  10  amperes  and 
Gi  will  increase  20  amperes.  The  same  reasoning  will  show 
that  the  terminal  voltages  of  Gi  and  Gj  cannot  be  equal 
unless  this  is  so;  the  currents  will  continue  to  change,  and 
we  shall  not  have  equilibrium,  until  the  terminal  voltages 
are  equal. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  automatic  sharing  of  changes  of  load 
depends  upon  the  relation  of  internal  resistances,  whereas 
the  initial  distribution  of  the  load  b  controlled  by  the  relation 
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between  the  generated  or  open-circuit  voltages.  If  these 
voltages  were  exactly  equal,  no  current  would  flow  in  either 
machine  when  the  external  circuit  R  is  opened;  both  bat- 
teries reach  zero-load  at  the  same  time.  But  if  the  voltage 
of  Gi  is  lai^er  than  that  of  Gi,  then  Gt  will  force  a  current 
through  Gi  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  e.in.f.  of  the  latter, 
when  the  external  circuit  is  open;  that  is,  Gt  delivers  power 
and  Gi  receives  it. 

The  case  of  direct-ciurent  generators  is  quite  similar,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  48.  Suppose  Gi  is  connected  to  the  bus- 
bars and  dehvering  current  to  a 
load  RL.  While  Ga  is  running 
at  constant  speed,  we  adjust  its 
field  current  (by  rheostat  Ri) 
until  its  open-circuit  voltage  is 
eqjial  to  the  bus-bar  voltage  or 
the  terminal  voltage  of  the  other  Fig.  48.  The 
generator.  We  then  connect  temal 
the  +  pole  of  Gs  to  the  +  bus, 
and  the  —  pole  of  d  to  the  — 
bus.  The  e.mi.  of  Gi  just  bal- 
ances the  bus  voltage,  and  (Tj 
neither  delivers  nor  takes  cur- 
rent. If  now  the  induced  volt^ 
age  of  C:  is  increased,  it 
to  the  load. 


.'sand  the  in- 

of  the  direct- 
current  generators  G,  and  Gt 
BhoiUd  be  the  same  in  order  for 
them  to  operate  well  in  par- 
allel. The  load  of  each  ia  con- 
trolled by  means  of  its  field 
rheostat  which  changes  the 
voltage  generated. 

s  ffa  to  deliver  some  current 
The  total  load  current  remains  the  same  as 
before,  therefore  the  current  output  of  Gi  decreases  just  as 
much  as  that  of  Gj  increases.  These  changes  cause  the  termi- 
nal voltage  of  Gj  to  fall  below  the  induced  voltf^e,  and  that  of 
(?i  to  rise  above  its  former  value,  on  account  of  changes  in  their 
respective  rl  drops  and  armature  reactions.  The  current  of  ft 
will  continue  to  increase,  and  that  of  Gi  to  decrease  in  equal 
amount,  until  the  terminal  voltages  of  Gi  and  G:  are  t^ain 
equal ;  then  the  currents  will  become  constant.  The  voltage 
between  bus-bars  will  be  increased  sightly  by  this  adjust- 
ment.    If  we  raise  the  field  excitation  of  Gi  far  enoi^h  we 
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can  make  it  take  all  of  the  load  and  force  current  through  <?i 
in  opposition  to  its  induced  e.m.f.,  thus  running  Gi&a&  motor. 

When  the  load  increases  on  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  48, 
the  sharing  of  the  increase  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
voltage  regulation  of  the  two  generators.  Suppose  the  ter- 
minal voltt^e  of  Gi  decreases  1  volt  per  100  amperes  de- 
livered, and  that  of  Gi  decreases  2  volts  per  100  amperes. 
If  the  external  load  RL  increases  by  30  amperes,  the  current 
delivered  by  Gj  will  increase  by  20  amperes  and  the  current 
output  of  Gi  will  increase  by  10  amperes.  This  will  cause  the 
same  decrease  of  terminal  voltage  for  both  machines  (namely, 
0.2  volt)  and  will  keep  the  terminal  voltages  equal. 

Variations  in  the  speed  of  Gi  and  Gi  affect  the  distribution 
and  sharing  of  load,  only  in  so  far  as  these  variations  affect  the 
e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armatures,  and  the  inherent  voltage 
r^ulation.  The  actual  value  of  the  speed  is  immaterial; 
we  control  the  load  by  controlling  the  voltc^^e,  and  generators 
of  any  speed  may  work  together  satisfactorily  in  parallel. 

Exam^e  1.  A  storage  battery  of  0.03  ohm  internal  resistance 
which  gives  12  volts  on  open  circuit  ia  connected  in  parallel  with 
another  battery  of  O.Oi  ohm  internal  resistance  which  gives  12.2 
volts  on  open  circuit.  What  current  b  each  deUvering  when  the 
load  on  the  combination  is  20  amperes? 
Construct  Fig.  49. 

The  current  deJivered  by    B  =  x  amp. 
The  current  delivered  by    A  =  20  —  x  amp. 
Voltage  across  B  =  12.2  -  0.04  x. 

Voltage  across  A  =  12  -  0.03  (20  -  x). 

But  the  terminal  voltage  across  both  batteries  must  be  the  same 
since  they  are  in  parallel. 
Therefore 

12  -  0.03  (20  -  :r)  =  12.2  -  0.04  x 
12  -  0.6  +  0.03  X  =  12.2  -  0.04 1 
0.07x  =  0.8 
=  M. 
^      0.07 
Current  delivered  by  B  =  11.4  amp. 
Current  delivered  by  .4  =  20  —  11.4 

=  8.6  amp.  „  ,  .„.,,, Gooi^lc 
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Prob.  1-2.  A  storage  battery  which  has  an  internal  reaifitance 
of  0.024  ohm  and  gives  6.00  volts  on  open  circuit  ia  connected  in 
parallel  with  another  battery  which  has  the  same  internal  resistance, 
but  which  gives  6.20  volts  on  open  circuit.  Draw  curves,  using  as 
abacissaa  the  total  amperes  delivered  to  the  external  circuit,  and  as 
ordiuates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  in  6.0-volt  battery. 

(6)   Amperes  in  6.2-volt  battery. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage.  The  external  current  increases  from  zero 
to  100  amperes. 


YlQ.  49.    The  batteries  X  and  B  of  different  e.m.t.'a  and  different  in- 
ternal resistances  are  connected  in  parallel. 

Prob.  S-S.  A  storage  battery  which  has  an  internal  resistance 
of  0.024  ohm  and  gives  6.00  volts  on  open  circuit  ia  connected  in 
parallel  with  another  battery  which  gives  the  same  open-circuit 
voltage  but  has  an  internal  resistance  of  0.030  ohm.  Draw  curves, 
using  as  abscissas  the  total  amperes  delivered  to  the  external  circuit, 
and  as  ordinates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  in  0.024-ohm  battery. 

(b)  Amperes  in  0.03O-ohm  battery. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage.  The  external  current  increases  from 
zero  to  100  amperes. 

Prob.  5-2.  A  storage  battery  which  has  an  internal  resistance 
of  0.024  ohm  and  gives  6.0  volts  on  open  circuit  ia  connected  in 
pu^el  with  anotber  battery  which  baa  an  internal  resistance  of 
0.030  ohm  and  gives  6,2  volts  on  open  circuit.  Draw  curves,  using 
as  abscissas  the  total  amperes  delivered  to  the  external  circuit,  and 
as  ordinates  the  follomng: 

(a)    Amperes  in  the  6.2-volt  battery. 

(6)    Amperes  in  the  6.0-volt  battery. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage.  The  external  current  increases  from  zero 
to  100  amperes.  Compare  these  results  with  those  of  Problems 
1-2  and  2-2. 
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Prob.  4-8.  If  the  manmum  cuirent  that  may  be  taken  from 
dther  battery  m  Problem  1-2  without  injury  is  50  amperes,  cal- 
culate: 

(a)  The  terminal  voltage  and  watts  output  of  each  battery 
when  operated  separately  and  delivering  ita  maximum  current. 

(6)  The  total  maximum  watts  output  of  the  two  batteries  when 
operated  separately. 

(c)  The  maximum  total  watts  output  when  operating  in  parallel. 
Compare  (6)  and  (c),  and  discuss  therefrom  the  disadvantages  of 
parallel  operation  without  adjuatments. 

Prob.  6-2.  Solve  Problem  4  with  relation  to  the  batteries 
specified  in  Problem  2,  and  discuss  therefrom  the  disadvantages 
of  paralleling  generators  having  dissimilar  characteristics. 

Prob.  8-3.  Solve  Problem  4  with  relation  to  the  batteries  speci- 
fied in  Problem  3. 

20.  Sjmchronizing  and  Paralleling  AltematorB.  The 
simplest  possible  cotmectioos  for  paralleling  two  single-pbase 
alternators  are  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Before  the  main  switches 
S  may  be  closed,  connecting  the  armatures  together  through 
the  bus-bars  Si,  6;,  the  following  relations  should  be  obtained, 
at  least,  approximately : 

(1)  The  induced  e.m.f.'s  of  the  armatures  A,  and  At  must 
be  equal.  As  the  e.m.f.'s  alternate,  this  should  be  true 
at  every  instant. 

(2)  Similar  terminals  of  Ai  and  At  must  be  connected 
to  the  same  bus-bar.  Similar  terminals  mean  arma- 
ture terminals  which  are  positive  at  the  same  time, 
and  negative  at  the  same  time. 

Notice  that  these  requirements  are  like  the  requirements  for 
paralleling  direct-current  generators.  However,  in  order 
that  the  alternating  e.m.f  .'s  shall  be  equal  at  every  instant  we 
must  have: 

(la)  The  frequency  of  Ai  equal  to  the  frequency 
of  Ai. 

(lb)   The  e.m.f.  of  Ai  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  of  Aj. 

(Ic)   The  wave-form  of  A,  the  same  as  the  wave-form 

'^^>-  n,    .    ■X.OOg\C 
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The  apparatus  ordinarily  used  to  indicate  whether  these 
conditions,  except "  Ic,"  are  fulfilled  are  a  voltmeter  and  some 
form  of  "  synchroaoscope,"  or  synchroscope.  The  latter  is  a 
device  to  indicate  when  the  alternator  is  in  synchronism  and 
in  phase  with  the  bus-bars  to  which  we  desire  to  connect  it. 
Two  alternators  are  in  ^nchronism  with  each  other  when 


Fio.  50.    Simple  diagram  showing  the  essential  apparatus  used  in  par- 
allelii^  two  altematoFB. 

they  have  the  same  (constant)  frequency.  The  simplest 
form  of  synchroscope  is  the  "synchronizing  lamps,"  LL, 
Fig.  50. 

Consider  that  iSi  is  closed  and  alternator  Ai  is  producing 
an  alternating  e.m.f.  between  bus-bars  Bi,  Bi,  but  all  feeders 
are  disconnected  and  no  current  is  flowing.  In  order  to 
connect  Ai  in  parallel,  we  first  bring  up  its  speed  until  the 
frequency  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  A  i  or  of  the  bus-bars. 
We  then  adjust  the  6eld  current  of  A^  until  its  effective 
voltage  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ai.  It  is  customary,  and 
preferable,  to  use  the  same  voltmetth-  to  measure  both  volt^ 
^es,  connecting  it   by  means  of  a  voltmeter-switch   first 
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to  the  armature  terminals  of  Ai  or  to  the  bus-bars,  and  then  . 
to  the  armature  terminals  of  Ai  as  indicated  in  Fig.  50. 
Although  the  main  switch  S^  is  openj  the  armatures  A\.  and 
Ai  are  joined  together  through  the  synchronizing  lamps 
which  are  permanently  connected  in  parallel  with  the  switch 
blades,  as  shown.  The  behavior  of  these  lamps  now  indi- 
cates quite  accurately  what  further  adjustments  must  be 
made  before  closing  Sj.    Thus: 

(1)  If  the  lamps  become  bright  and  dark  alternately,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  frequencies  of  A\  and  Aj  are  different.  The 
number  of  light-beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  these  frequencies.  The  lamp  does  not  show  which 
alternator  is  too  fast  or  too  slow;  the  speed  of  the  incom- 
ing machine  j4j  must  be  raised  or  lowered  until  the  light 
and  dark  periods  are  long  and  follow  each  other  very 
slowly. 

(2)  While  die  lamps  are  dark,  when  connected  as  in 
Fig.  50,  they  indicate  that  the  resultant  voltage  of  A^  and 
At  in  series  is  nearly  zero,  or  that  the  voltages  ej  and  ea  are 
nearly  equal  at  all  instants,  and  in  the  same  direction 
wiOi  respect  to  the  bus-bais  or  in  opposite  directions  with 
respect  to  each  other  in  the  local  circuit  between  the  arma- 
tures. If  the  lamps  remain  dark,  we  infer  that  the  effective 
voltages  E\  and  Ei  are  equal  and  in  phase  (with  respect  to 
the  bus-bars),  and  the  alternators  are  in  exact  synchronism. 
However,  it  may  mean  that  the  filament  of  one  of  the  lamps 
has  broken;  therefore,  we  prefer  to  adjust  the  speed  of  A^ 
80  that  the  lamps  brighten  and  darken  slowly,  and  close  the 
switch  Si  at  about  the  middle  of  a  dark  period.  In  this  way 
we  have  more  recent  evidence  that  the  lamps  are  in  good 
operating  condition. 

(3)  If  the  lamps  stay  bright,  it  may  mean  that: 

(a)  Es  is  greater  or  less  than  Bi,  and  the  alternators  are 
in  synchronism,  either  in  phase,  or  out  of  phase. 

(t)  Ei  is  greater  or  less  than  Ei,  and  there  is  great  differ- 
ence between  the  frequencies.     In  this  case  there  ia  a 
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tendency  for  the  light  to  flicker,  which  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  if  the  frequencies  differ  sufficiently, 
(c)  The  alternators  are  in  synchronism  but  out  of 
phase;  in  this  case,  there  may  be  any  relation  be- 
tween the  efEective  values  of  Ei  and  Ei. 
In  any  such  event  the  speed  of  the  incoming  alternator,  Ag, 
should  be  varied  until  the  brightness  of  the  lamps  changes 
slowly;  then  its  voltage  Ei  should  be  raised  or  lowered  until 
the  lamps  become  quite  dark  between  bright  periods.     Thus 
we  attain  the  condition  described  in  (1),  and  we  close  the 
sivitch  Si  as  described  in  (2).     The  switch  should  never  be 
closed  while  the  lamps  are  bright,  because  the  brightness 
indicates  a  considerable  voltage  between  points  which  would 
,  be  short-circuited  by  the  switch  blade. 


Fio.  51.    Wave-form  Ei  completes  7  cycles  while  B,  completes  8.    These 
in  aubtractive  aeries  produce  resultant  En. 

The  reason  why  the  synchronizing  lamps  L  brighten  and  darken 
alternately  when  the  frequencies  of  Ei  and  Ej  differ,  as  expired 
under  (I)  above,  ia  illustrated  in  Fig.  51a  and  5lb.  The  former 
shows  the  two  e.m.f.  waves,  having  the  same  wave-form  and  same  ■ 
effective  value,  but  differing  in  frequency;  Ei  completes  7  cycles 
while  El  13  completing  8  cycles.  The  e.m.f.  which  lights  the  lamps 
is  the  resultant  in  the  local  circuit  formed  by  the  armatures  Ai  and 
Ai  in  series;  and  as  Fig.  51a  is  drawn  on  the  assumption  that  the 
podtive  direction  of  e.m.f.  in  both  armatures  is  toward  the  same  , 
bua-bar,  the  local  resultant  is  the  vector  diSerence  between  Ei  and 
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El,  and  we  must  reverse  Ei  before  adding  it  to  Ei.  After  doing  this, 
we  obtain  the  curve  shown  aa  Er  in  Fig,  51b,  which  represents  the 
e.m.f.  acting  on  lampa  LtLt  in  aeries.  In  the  time  during  which  Ej 
completes  one  less  number  of  cycles  than  E,,  the  e.m.f.  acting  on  the 


Fio.  52,  Wave-forms  Ei  and  £^1  are  now  completing  the  same  number 
of  cycles  per  eecond.  They  have  a  phase  difference  ot  180°  and  the 
resulting  voltage  is  zero.    The  syachroniztng  lamps  are  therefore  dark. 

lampe  is  alternating  rapidly  but  its  efCectiTe  value  increases  from 
zero  to  a  maximum  and  baclc  to  zero  agfdn  (as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  51b).  This  causes  the  lampa  to  brighten  and 
darlcen  correspoadingly;  thus,  if  the  frequency  of  £i  is  60  cycles 

^     per  second,  and  that  of  £3  is  {  of 

Ej  Er  El    ^  ^^  ^2j  cycles  per  second,  then 

Fig.  63,  Vector  diagram  of  con-  ^Jf  Jamps  brighten  60  -  52.5  or 
ditions  in  Fig.  52  showing  that  ^5  tm^ies  per  second.  _ 

the  resulting  voltage  is  zero.  ^ow  speed  up  A^  until  its  fre- 

quency equals  that  of  Ai  (namely, 
60  cycles  per  second),  meaawhile  keeping  Ei  equal  to  E,.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  we  may  find  Et  directly  opposed  to  Ei  at  every 
instant  and  the  resultant  Er  nearly  zero  as  shown  in  f\g.  52.  Or 
we  may  find  Ei  nearly  in  phase  with  Ei  in  the  local. circuit  between 


Fie.  54.    El  and  Ej  comjdete  the  eame  number  ot  cycles  per  second,  but    ' 
E,  leads  E,  by  about  60°.    The  resultant  voltage  Eb  keeps  the  syn- 
chronising  lamps  glowing. 

the  armatures,  and  the  resultant  £a.  nearly  equal  to  (E^  +  Ei), 
as  shown  in  Fig.  54.  In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  52  the  lamps  remab 
dark,  as  stated  under  (2)  above.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  54  the  lamps 
remun  bright,  as  stated  under  (3c)  above.  We  may  pass  from  the 
condition  of  Fig.  54  to  that  of  Rg.  52  by  Bpeeding  up  or  slowing 
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down  At  very  slightly  until  Ei  oomefl  in  opposition  to  Ei,  then 
chan^g  the  speed  back  again  to  Bynchroniam. 

Wheo  At  and  ^i  are  in  synchrouiom  and  in  phase  but  Ei  is  greater 
than  El,  we  have  the  condition  stated  under  (3a)  above  and  ^own 
in  Fig.  56.  A  resultant  e.m.f,  Er 
acts  on  the  lamps,  equal  to  the 
arithmetical  difference  between  Bt 
and  E,.  This  e.m.f.  £s  has  a 
constant  effective  value  and  the 
same  frequency  as  £i  and  Ei; 
therefore,  the  lamps  LJji  will 
glow  steadily.  An  incandescent  Fia.  65.  The  vector  diagram  of 
lamp  will  not  emit  Ught  when  the  conditions  ot  Fig.  54,  ahow- 
the  voltage  (Er)  is  less  than  ing  that  Ei  and  B,  have  a 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  rated  resultant  Ea,  which  keeps  the 
voltage  of  the  lamp;  this  is  the  synchronizii^  lamps  glowing, 
reason  why  we   wait  until  the 

middle  of  a  dmA  period  before  closing  the  main  switch  Si,  so  as  to 
be  quite  sure  that  £^s  is  as  small  as  poesible. 

When  El  and  Ei  are  not  in  synchronism  and  are  unequal  in  value. 


Fia.  56.  The  voltages  Si  and  Et  complete  the  same  number  of  cycles 
pec  second  and  have  a  phase  difference  of  180°,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  Et  is  greater  than  Ei, 

the  lamps  indicate  as  explained  under  (3b)  ^xive.  Suppose  the 
frequencies  are  as  shown  in  Rg.  51a.  Then  £i  falls  behind  by  1 
cycle  while  Ei  passes  through  8  cycles,  or,  for  each  cycle  passed 


E,  El 

Fio.  57.  Vector  diagram  showing  derivation  of  resultaot  voltage  act- 
ing  on  synchronizing  lamps  when  the  e.m.f. 's  of  the  generators  are 
unequal  in  value  and  of  different  frequency.  This  diagram  shows 
conditions  at  the  Ume  when  El  is 


through  by  Ei,  Et  lags  J  cycle  further  behind  Ei.  Fig,  57  repre- 
sents conditions  at  the  instant  when  the  e.m.f.  El,  acting  upon  the 
lamps,  has  its  minimum  value.  Fig.  58  shows  conditions  at  the 
instant  when  Ei  has  completed  one  more  cycle;  Fig.  59  after  still 
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another  cycle  of  Ei,  and  so  on.  Comparing  Fig.  57  and  60,  we 
see  that  the  effective  value  of  El  varies  between  a  minimum  equal 
to  {Ei  -  El)  and  a  maximum  equal  to  (£i  +  £i),  the  mimb^  of 


FiQ.  58.  The  volta^  across  the  lamps  has  this  value  of  El  when  Ei 
has  completed  one  cycle  more  than  in  Fig,  57,  and  ia  \  cycle  further 
ahead  of  Ei. 


Fig.  6d.    The  voltage  Si  has  completed  still  another  cycle  and  is  now 
another  )  cycle  ahead  of  E^. 


\ 


' X — X 1 

a.  60.  The  volt^e  wave  Ei  has  completed  two  more  cycles  since 
F^.  59,  and  is  J  cycle  further  ahead  of  Ei.  This  causes  E,  and  Ei  to 
be  momentarily  in  phase  and  the  resulting  volt^e  El  is  &  a 


Fi 


fluctuations  per  second  of  this  resultant  being  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  frequencies  of  Et  and  Ei. 

Consider  now  what  happens  when  Et  and  Ei  have  the  same 
effective  value  and  are  in  synchronism  and  in  phase,  but  have 

A.ooglc 
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different  wave-forms.  Thus  let  the  wave  of  ci  be  extremely  peaked, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  61,  and  the  wave  of  ei  be  extremely  flat,  as  shown 
in  Hg,  62.    The  resultant  e.m.f.  (cr)  in  the  local  circiut  between 


Fig.  61.    An  extremely  peaked  wave-form. 


I 


FiQ.  62.    Ad  extremely  flat-top  wave-form. 


Fig.  63.  Curve  «,  >b  the  resulting  curve  when  e.m.f.  of  wave-form  in 
Fig.  61  is  joined  in  seriee  with  the  e.m.f.  of  wave-form  in  Fig.  62.  The 
two  e.m.f.'s  are  in  synchronism  and  have  a  phase  difference  of  180°, 
and  have  the  same  effective  value.  Note  that  the  resultant  voltage 
ia  not  zero,  however. 

the  two  armatures,  where  sj  and  ei  act  in  series,  must  always  have 
an  effective  value  greater  than  zero,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  63.  It 
would  be  impoaaible  to  find  an  adjustment  of  viduea  or  phase  rela- 
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tion  of  ei  and  e,  which  would  eliminate  this  resultant  e.m.f,  e,  as 
long  as  the  wave-forms  of  e,  and  ei  arc  differeat. 

Example  3.  Alternator  A,  in  fig.  50  has  a  terminal  e.m.f.  of 
310  volts  of  sine  wave-form,  and  has  a  frequency  of  59  cycles.  A^ 
hasaterminale.m.f.  of  112  volts  of  sine  wave-form,  and  a  frequency 
of  61  cycles  per  second.    When  Si  is  closed  and  Si  is  open: 

(a)  What  is  the  greatest  effective  voltage  across  each  lamp, 
assuming  that  they  are  all  alike? 

(6)   How  many  light-beats  occur  each  second? 

Solutioa. 

(a)  The  greatest  effective  voltage  across  the  lamps  is  always  the 
sum  of  the  effective  e.m.f. 's  of  the  two  generators. 
Ei  +  Ei=  110+  112 
=  222  volts. 
But  when  S,  is  closed,  two  lamps  (I-iLj)  are  in  series  so  that  the 
greatest  effective  voltage  across  each  lamp  is  -—  =111  volts. 

(6)  The  nmnber  of  light-beats  per  second  always  equals  the 
difference  between  the  frequencies  of  the  generators.  In  this  case 
it  equals  61  —  59  =  2  hght-beats  per  second. 

Prob.  7-2.  Each  alternator  shown  in  Fig.  50  generates  an 
harmonic  e.m.f.  of  220  volta  effective  value.  The  frequencies  are 
60  and  58  cycles  per  second.  S\  is  closed  and  Si  open.  The  syn- 
chronizing lamps  are  all  alike. 

(a)  What  is  the  greatest  effective  voltage  across  each  lamp  ii? 

(b)  How  many  of  these  maxima  per  minute? 

(c)  What  should  be  the  rated  voltage  of  each  lamp  in  order  to 
avoid  burning  it  out  prematurely? 

Prob.  8-2.  Each  alternator  in  Fig.  50  generates  an  harmonic 
e.m.f,  of  60  cycles  frequency.  Si  is  closed  and  Sj  open;  all  lamps 
L  are  aUke.  The  terminal  e.m.f,  of  A,  is  240  volts  and  of  At  is 
200  volts,  effective  values.  What  is  the  effective  voltage  across, 
each  synchronizing  lamp  Lt: 

(o)  When  the  phase  difference  between  E,  and  Ej  is  auch  that 
this  voltage  is  greatest? 

(6)  When  this  voltage  is  minimum? 

Prob.  »-2.  The  wave-form  of  e.m.f.  in  each  alternator  of  F^, 
50  is  harmonic,  but  Ai  generates  an  effective  value  of  240  volts  at  60 
cycles  per  second,  while  Ai  generates  an  effective  value  of  200  volts 
at  58  cycles  per  second.  Describe  the  behavior  of  each  lamp  L  and 
calculate  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  effective  voltage 


across  it.     Both  switches  SiSi  are  open. 


L.oogic 
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Piob.  10-8.  One  alternator  of  Fig.  50  generates  an  e.m.f.  wave 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  62,  and  the  other  generator  an  e.in.ft  as 
^own  in  Fig.  61.  The  voltmeter  indicates  220  volts  across  each 
alternator  on  open  circuit.  The  alternators  are  in  synchronism  and 
ia  phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.     Calculate: 

(a)  The  maximum  instantaneous  e.m.f.  of  Ai. 

(b)  Maximum  instantaneous  e.m.f.  of  Ai. 

(c)  Effective  value  of  e.m.f.  acting  in  local  circuit  of  armatures, 
across  ULtLiLi. 

Prob.  11-2.  Draw  the  wave  of  resultant  e.m.f.  in  the  local 
circuit  between  the  alternators  of  Problem  10-2  for  the  phase  rela- 
tion which  makes  the  effective  value  of  this  resultant  the  greatest. 
Calculate  this  greatest  value  in  cfTccttve  volts, 

21.  Synchronizing  Currents.  Phantom  Load.  We  have 
gone  into  details  regarding  this  resultant  e.m.f.  Es  in  the 
local  circuit  between  armatiu'es,  because  it  determines  what 
happens  when  the  main  switch  S  is  closed.  In  g^eral,  we 
may  state  that  whenever  the  wave-forms,  or  the  frequencies, 
or  the  effective  voltages  of  the  two  alternators  are  not  exactly 
the  same,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly  in  phase,  there  will 
be  a  resultant  e.m.f.  which  causes  a  current  to  circulate 
between  the  armatures  as  soon  as  the  main  switches  are 
closed.  As  the  synchronizing  lamps  LL  arc  short-circuited 
by  the  switch  blades,  the  only  reactions  limiting  the  amount 
of  current  that  flows  through  the  local  circuit  of  the  armatures 
are  those  due  to  resistance,  inherent  reactance  and  the  arma- 
ture reaction  of  the  armature-currents.  As  these  factors  are 
relatively  small,  alight  differences  between  Ei  and  Ei  produce 
large  values  of  this  circulatii^  current,  which  is  called  the 
syndironizing  current. 

The  action  of  the  synchronizing  current  upon  E^  and  Ei 
is  always  such  as  to  reduce  Er;  thus,  the  synchronizing 
current  limits  itself  and  tends  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  Ei  and  Ei,  making  the  alternators  operate  together 
more  smoothly.  However,  the  synchronizing  current  beats 
the  armatures,  and  a  relatively  small  difference  between  E3 
and  El  is  sufficient  to  reduce  seriously  the  capacity  of  the 
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armatures  for  deliverii^  useful  current  to  the  external  load. 
Thfi  synchroaiziag  current  is  superpoaed  upon  any  load  cur- 
rent which  either  alternator  may  be  delivering  to  the  external 
circuit.  This  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  next  article. 
While  the  feeders  are  disconnected,  let  us  examine  the 
synchronizing  current  due  to  a  poor  adjustment  of  Ei  and 
£^1,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces.  Consider  Fig,  56, 
where  the  e.m.f.'s  are  in  synchronism  and  in  phase  with  re- 
spect to  the  bus-bar  voltage  and  are  both  of  harmonic  wave- 
form, but  Ej  is  greater  than  Ei.  Assume  that  Et  =  2200 
volts.  El  =  2000  volts.  Synchronous  reactance  of  each  arma- 
ture =  2.0  ohma;  resistance  of  each  armature  —  0.2  ohm. 
Then,  assuming  that  the  resistance  and  reactance  in  the  bus- 
bars and  in  the  leads  from  armatures  to  switchboard  are  neg- 
ligibly small  or  are  included  in  the  above  figures  we  have: 
Total  resistance  in  local  circuit  of  armatures  =  0.2  -|- 

0.2  =  0.4  ohm. 
Total  (synchronous)  reactance,  including  inherent  react- 
ance and  armature  reaction  =  2.0  +  2.0  =  4.0  ohms. 
Total  (synchronous)  impedance  =  ^(0.4)*  +  (4.0)*  = 

vleni  =  4.02  ohms. 
Then,  from  F^.  66,  we  see  that: 
Eb  =  Ei-Ei  =  2200  -  2000  =  200  volts,  effective 
value. 

Sy„chromzi„g  current  (7.)  -  t„t^  ^f^'  ^^^  -  ^ 

=  49.8  amperes  (R.M.S.  value). 
This  current  lags  behind  the  e.m.f.  En  which  produces  it, 
by  an  angle  9,  whose  value  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  re- 
actance to  resistance  in  the  local  circuit.  Thus,  in  Fig.  64, 
tane"  = 

total  synchronous  reactance  "of  local  circuit  in  armatures 
total  resistance  of  local  circuit  in  armatures 

0.4  ■ 

"^'^■-      ,,        L.oogic 
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Now,  Is  in  this  case  is  almost  wholly  reactive  with  respect 
to  the  e.m.f.'8  of  both  alternators.     Thus,  if 
Pi  =  power  developed  by  Is  in  flowing  through  armature 
which  generates  Ei 
and 
f  1  =  power  developed  by  7s  in  flowing  through  armature 
which  generates  Ei, 
then 
Pi  =  IsXEiX  cosfl  =  49.8  X  2200  X  0.09932 
=  +  10,890  watta 
and 

Pi  =  /s  X  £i  X  cos  (180°  -  fl")  =  49.8  X  2000  X 
(-0.09932)  =  -  9900  watts. 


\ 


5  5 

Fig.  64.  The  synchronizing  current  Is  must  lag  behind  the  voltage  Es 
by  an  angle  $  whose  value  depends  upon  tbe  ratio  between  reaotanoe 
and  resistance  of  armature  circuits. 

Positive  power  signifies  generator  action,  and  negative 
power  signifies  motor  action.  When  the  induced  e.m.f.  of 
any  dynamo  produces  a  current  (in  the  same  direction  as  the 
e.m.f.,  of  course),  the  magnetic  force  exerted  between  this 
current  and  the  field  is  such  as  to  oppose  the  motion  which 
produces  the  e.m.f.  (Lenz's  Law).  Therefore,  it  follows  that 
whenever  a  current  flows  through  the  conductors  in  the 
direction  oppodte  to  the  e.m.f.  which  is  being  induced  in 
them,  the  force  action  is  also  opposite;  therefore,  it  helps  to 
produce  the  rotation  by  which  the  e.m.f.  is  induced.  In 
other  words,  we  have  motor  action  whenever  the  |Cj^^^^^, 
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flows  in  direction  opposite  to  the  induced  e.m.f.,  and  genera- 
tor action  whenever  the  current  flows  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  induced  e.m.f.  These  tacts  underlie  the  operation  of 
the  synchronous  motor,  as  will  be  seen. 

In  the  present  case,  we  see  that  10,890  watta  of  electrical 
power  are  generated  in  the  higher-voltage  alternator,  Ai,  of 
which  9900  watta  go  to  produce  motor  action  in  Ai.  The 
remainder,  10,890  —  9900,  or  990  watta,  represents  the  power 
transformed  into  heat  by  the  current  Is  fiowii^  against  the 
resistance  of  the  two  armatures.  That  is,  PR  =  (49.8)'  X 
0.4  =  990  watts  (check).  The  9900  watts  of  motor  action 
in  the  lower- voltt^e  alternator  Ai  tends  to  push  it  ahead  in 
the  direction  of  rotation.  But  the  instant  that  the  vector 
El  advances  with  respect  to  vector  Ei  the  resultant  e.m.f. 
Eb  and  current  7^  are  changed,  and  in  such  manner  that 
the  power  input  to  Ai  (and  motor  action  produced  thereby) 


Pia.  65.  Voltage  Ei  has  advanced  15°  toward  Ei.  Bs  has  thnefore 
become  larger  than  in  Fig.  64,  also  more  nearly  in  phase  with  ^i.  Is 
has  proportionally  increased  and  is  more  nearly  in  phase  with  Ei. 

are  reduced.  Therefore,  Ei  will  advance  on  Et  just  far 
enough  to  reduce  the  electrical  power  intake  of  Ai  to  an 
amount  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  Aj  at  synchronous  speed; 
then  we  shall  have  equilibrium  and  Is  will  be  constant. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  65  vector  Ej  has  advanced  in  phase  about  15° 
with  respect  to  vector  Es;  notice  that  the  sjmchroniziiig 
current  Is  is  thereby  increased  in  value  (in  proportion  to 
Es,  which  is  increased  by  the  change  of  phase  relation  be- 
tween Ei  and  Ei),  and  thrown  more  nearly  in  phase  with 
El.'   Even  this  slight  advance  of  15°  by  ^i  change  Pi  from 
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negative  (motor  action)  to  positive  (generator  action),  and 
changes  At  from  generator  to  motor.  As  both  alternators 
are  being  driven  by  their  enguies  at  exactly  the  same  fre- 
quency, the  phase  displacement  will  not  proceed  far  enough 
to  produce  any  motor  action,'  but  only  far  enough  to  reduce 
the  motor  action  to  a  zero  value.  Hence  the  phase  advance 
of  El  due  to  the  motor  action  of  the  synchronizing  current 
that  flows  immediately  after  the  switch  is  closed  under  the 
condition  shown  by  Fig.  64  will  be  stopped  long  before  it 
has  amounted  to  15  electrical  degrees. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  synchronizing  current 
(Is,  Fig.  64),  due  to  inequahty  of  alternator  voltages,  is  now 
to  be  noted.  Is  leads  the  induced  e.m.f.  Ei  of  the  lower- 
volt^e  alternator  by  nearly  90°,  and  it  lags  behind  the  in- 
duced e.m,f,  Ei  of  the  higher  volti^e  alternator  by  almost 
90".  We  have  seen  (Art.  9)  that  when  the  armature  cur- 
rent l^s  90°  behind  the  induced  e.m.f.  it  exercises  a  rela- 
tively strong  demagnetizing  influence,  and  when  it  leads 
the  induced  e.m.f.  by  90°  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  fleld. 
Hence,  we  see  that  Is  will  weaken  the  fleld  of  Ai  and  hereby 
reduce  Ei,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  strengthen  the  field 
of  Ai  and  increase  Ei.  Therefore,  Ei  and  Ei  will  be  made 
more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  by  the  armature  reactions 
due  to  Is',  and  as  fij  approaches  Ei  in  value,  Eg  is  reduced. 
Here  again  we  see  the  wonderful  self-adjustment  of  the  alter- 
nator; the  synchronizing  current  limits  itself  automatically  by 
bringing  about  within  the  machines  such  actions  or  reactions 
as  shall  make  their  e.m.f  .'a  more  nearly  as  they  should  be. 

Prob.  18-2.  Before  closing  the  smtches  in  I^g.  50,  alternator 
Ai  is  generating  220  volts  and  Ai  is  generating  190  volts.  The 
switches  were  closed  when  the  synehronizing  lamps  were  at  the 
middle  of  a  dark  period,  but  such  a  small  difference  of  voltage  could 
not  be  Indicated  by  the  lamps,  and  was  not  noticed  on  the  voltmeter 
as  it  should  have  been.  Each  alternator  is  rated  100  kv-a.  220 
volts,  and  has  a  resistance  of  I  per  cent  and  inherent  reactance  of 
10  per  cent.  Calculate  for  the  instant  immediately  following  the 
switching,  with  no  load  on  the  bua-bara:  ,,  ,  ,  .  i^ .ooiJlC 
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(a)  Amperea  flowing  in  both  armatures  after  switches  are  closed. 

(jb)  Terminal  voltage  of  each  armature. 

Note  that  these  two  terminal  voltages  should  be  equal;  this 
furnishes  a  check  on  your  work.  Draw  vector  diagrams  showing 
how  the  terminal  voltage  of  each  alternator  was  obtained.  The 
waveform  of  each  generator  is  hajiaonic. 

Prob.  lS-3.  From  the  data  and  results  of  Problem  12,  calculate 
the  values  of  the  following  quantities  the  moment  after  the  switch 
is  closed,  and  before  the  alternators  adjust  their  phase  relations. 

(a)   Electrical  power  generated  in  one  alternator. 

(6)  Electrical  power  output  from  terminals  of  this  altematcH',  or 
input  to  terminals  of  the  other  alt«mator.  I 

(c)   Electrical  power  used  to  overcome  induced  (counter)  e.m.f.     I 
of  other  alternator,  or  to  develop  mechanical  power  in  ite  rotor. 

id)  PR  loss,  in  each  armature. 

Check  your  work  by  comparing  (d)  with  the  difference  between 
(a)  and  (&),  or  between  (6)  and  (c).  ' 

Prob.  14-a.  If  each  lamp  Li  in  Fig.  50  is  rated  220  volts  and 
its  filament  does  not  become  visible  untJl  the  voltage  reaches  90 
volts,  what  is  the  maximum  difference  that  may  exist  between  the 
effective  values  of  terminal  e.m.f.  in  the  two  alternators,  while  the 
lamps  still  appear  to  be  dark  during  the  synchronizing  process  (Si 
closed,  Si  open)?  If  the  switches  are  cl(»ed  when  this  difference 
(d  voltages  exists  with  the  lower-voltage  machine  running  l^ht  but 
adjusted  to  220  volts,  calculate  the  results  called  for  in  Problem 
13-2.     Conditions,  other  than  voltage,  proper  for  paralleling. 

Prob.  16-3.  Calculate  the  results  called  ior  in  I^blem  13-2, 
after  equilibrium  has  been  es^bli^ed.  Assume  that  the  prime 
movers  have  exactly  the  same  load-speed  curve  (flat,  with  speed 
,  r^ulati<ai  of  1  per  cent) . 

22.  Synchroniziiig  Power.  If  one  alternator  happens  to 
be  ahead  of  the  other  in  phase  at  the  moment  of  closing  the 
main  switch  (S,  Fig.  50),  a  local  synchronizing  current  will 
flow  which  takes  electrical  power  from  the  machine  that  leads 
and  delivers  it  to  the  machine  that  lags.  Thus,  the  for-  I 
mer  tends  to  he  pulled  back  by  generator  action,  while  the 
latter  tends  to  be  pushed  ahead  by  motor  action,  and  the 
two  e.m.f. 's  come  more  nearly  into  phase.  But  while  this  is 
OGGuiring,  the  resultant  e.m.f.  Er  is  being  reduced,  because 
it  is  produced  by  the  phase  difference  between  fii  and  Ei, 
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with  respect  to  the  buo-bais.  And  aa  Ibis  directly  propor- 
tional to  £b  we  see  again  that  the  E^chronizing  cuireot 
tends  to  limit  itself,  as  it  brings  the  alternators  more  nearly 
into  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  we  close  the  main  switch  at  a 
moment  when  Et  is  15°  in  advance  of  its  proper  phase  relation 
to  El,  as  shown  inF^.  65.  The  resultant  e.m.f.  ibEb  and 
the  local  synchronizing  current  is  Is-  If  the  values  of  Et  and 
El  are  known,  and  the  angle  EiOEi  between  them,  it  is  simply  a 
problem  in  trigonometry  to  find  the  value  of  Er,  also  the  phase 
angle  between  Eb  and  Ei  or  E,.  From  the  total  synchronous 
reactance  and  total  resistance  of  the  armature  circuit  we 
calculate  the  angle  0.  Then,  we  are  able  to  find  the  value 
of  the  angle  between  1$  and  Ei,  or  between  Ig  and  Et.  The 
value  of  la  (in  amperes)  is  equal  to  Er  (in  volts)  divided  by 
the  total  synchronous  impedance  (in  ohms)  of  the  circuit  be- 
tween armatures.     Then 

Pi  =  EJs  cos  «  and  Pt  =  EJs  cos  &. 
Notice  that  Pi  is  positive,  representing  generator  action,  and 
that  Pi  is  negative,  representing  motor  action.  This  results 
in  pulling  vector  £i  back  in  clockwise  direction  and  pushii^ 
vector  Et  ahead  in  counter-clockwise  direction,  thus  bringing 
them  more  nearly  into  diametrically  opposite  phase  relation, 
as  they  should  have  been  before  the  switch  was  closed.  The 
total  power  transformed  into  heat  in  the  armatures  should  be 

Ps  (Ri  +  fij)  =  Pi  +  Ps  =  (.EJs  cos  a  +  EJs  cos  ,3) . 
The  mechanical  power  P  which  is  interchanged  between  the 
machines  when  they  are  out  of  phase  and  which  tends  to  bring 
them  into  phase,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  parallel  opera- 
tion of  ^temators.  It  is  called  the  synchronizing  power.  Par- 
allel operation  is  always  more  satisfactory  when  the  alternators 
are  designed  so  that  a  small  change  of  phase  relation  between 
E,  and  Et  produces  a  large  amount  of  synchronizing  power. 
By  comparing  Fig.  66  with  Fig.  65,  we  see  that  this  desir- 
able condition  is  obtained  when  the  reactance  of  the  arm^ 
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turea  is  large  compared  with  their  resistance,  because  then 
the  angle  0  is  lai^,  which  makes  the  ai^le  a  amall  and  the 
an^e  0  large  for  a  given  phase  difference  between  Et  and  Ei 
and  a  given  value  of  aynchronoua  impedance.  Thus,  if 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  altematore  in  parallel, 
conditions  may  be  improved  by  inserting  reactances  in  series 
with  the  armatures  (similar  to  current-limiting  reactances) 
provided  the  resistance  is  not  increased  in  proportion.  How- 
ever, if  the  reactance  is  made  too  large,  the  amount  of  the 
synchronizing  ciurent  is  reduced  more  than  its  power-factor 
is  increased  and  thus  the  synchronizii^  power  may  be  re- 
duced. It  is  possible  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  synchronizing  power  attains  a  maximum  value  for 
given  machines. 

DifEculty  in  parallel  operation  is  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced with  alternators  having  good  voltage  regulation 
Is 


Fi6.  66.  The  Ifu^er  the  ai^le  6  is  the  larger  fi  will  become  and  the 
Bmaller  a  wiU  be.  The  angle  0  is  lai^  when  the  Etrmature  rcEictance  is 
large  in  comparison  with  the  armature  resistance.    Compare  Fig.  65. 

than  with  alternators  having  bad  voltage  regulation.  Good 
voltage  regulation  means  small  armature  reaction,  small  re- 
actance and  smalt  synchronous  impedance.  Aa  shown  by 
Fig.  65  and  66,  low  reactance  means  small  synchronizing 
power  for  a  given  phase-displacement  between  E-i  and  Ei,  or 
a  lai^  amount  of  phase-displacement  to  produce  -  enough 
synchronizing  power  to  hold  the  alternators  in  step,  which 
leads   to    "hunting"    of   the    altematoiti.     Moreover,    low 
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syDchroDous  impedance  means  that  a  slight  movement  of  the 
armatures  (or  Ei  and  Ei  vectors)  with  relation  to  each  other, 
or  small  values  of  Er,  will  produce  large  values  of  la.  Such 
movements  are  likely  to  result  from  the  inequalities  of  the 
force  acting  upon  the  piston  of  a  steam  or  gas  engine  as  the 
working  fluid  in  the  cylinder  expands  durii^  each  stroke, 
unless  heavy  flywheels  are  used.  If  the  voltage  regulation 
of  the  alternators  is  good  and  the  reactance  correspondingly 
small,  very  shght  relative  movements  of  the  armatures  will 
produce  large  synchronizing  currents  {Is)',  but  under  such 
conditions  the  synchronizing  current  represents  compara- 
tively little  synchronizing  power;  therefore,  greater  phase 
displacements  and  larger  values  of  Is  are  necessary  to  hold 
the  alternators  in  step.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  circulating 
current  will  be  large,  and  this  will  reduce  the  capacity  of  the 
alternators  for  carrying  useful  load. 

If  one  alternator  tends  to  turn  slower  than  another  in 
parallel  with  it,  the  synchronizing  power  comes  into  play  and 
prevents  this.  Suppose  that  Ei  and  Ei  were  exactly  in  phase 
(as  shown  by  Fig.  64)  when  the  parallel  connection  was  made, 
but  that  Ai  has  a  tendency  to  run  faster  than  At.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  synchronizing  lamps  were  brighten- 
ing and  darkening  slowly,  and  the  switch  were  closed  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  period.  A  moment  later  Ei  would  have 
advanced  slightly  on  Ei,  as  in  Fig.  65.  The  resultant  Er 
thereby  produced  would  cause  a  synchronizing  current  la 
which  would  make  the  fast  machine  Ai  act  as  generator  and 
the  slow  machine  .4 «  act  as  a  motor.  As  a  result,  the  fast 
machine  would  be  slowed  down  and  the  slow  one  speeded  up, 
until  they  were  brought  into  synchronism.  As  this  condition 
approaches,  the  resultant  Er  decreases,  and  the  synchronizing 
current  Is  therefore  gradually  approaches  constancy. 

Example  10.  Two  500-kv-a.  alternators  each  running  as  a 
single-phase  machine  and  each  having  a  voltage  of  2300  volts  were 
thrown  in  parallel,  when  they  were  at  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
correct  phase  relation,  that  is,  the  e.m.f.'a  were  supposed  to  be  18(^* 
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apart.  Generator  A,  however,  was  20°  ahead  of  this  correct  180* 
position  with  regard  to  generator  B.  Each  generator  has  a  10  per 
cent  inherent  reactance  and  a  2  per  cent  resistance.  Which  gener- 
ator delivers  synchronizing  power  to  tbe  other,  and  how  great  is  this 
power? 

Draw  Fig.  67,  and  note  that  if  the  two  e.m.f.'s  are  not  exactly 
equal  and  in  phase,  in  the  oppowte  direction  to  each  other,  one 
alternator  will  force  current  through  the  other. 


FiQ.  67.    The  two  alternators  are  m  parallel,  and  their  e.m.f.'s  have  the 
same  positive  direction  with  respect  to  the  line. 


Fig.  68.    The  synchronizing  current  Is  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  voltage 
Bb-    Thus  B  receives  synchronizing  power  from  A  in  Fig.  67. 


Construct  Fig.  68,  drawing  Eb  to  represent  the  terminal  voltage 
of  generator  B.  Draw  A'  at  180°  to  £«  to  represent  the  e.m.f,  of 
generator  A  at  the  position  which  it  should  occupy  if  the  generators 
were  in  aynchronism  and  in  pliase.  Then  draw  Eji,  leading  A'  by 
20°  to  represent  the  terminal  voltage  of  generator  A,  20°  ahead 
of  its  synchronous  position.  The  resultant  of  these  two  terminal 
voltages  which  tends  to  send  a  current  circulating  tlirough  the  two 
machinea  is  Er.  The  phase  difference  between  Ea  and  Eb  is 
180°  -  a)°  -  160°. 
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Br=  VBa*  +  gg'  +  2  EjiEb  C08  160° 

=  v'2300*  +  2300»  +  2  X  2300  X  2300  X  (-008  20*) 
-  7M  volte. 
Per  cent  synchronous  impedance  of  combination  =  VlO*  +  2*  = 

10.2  per  cent. 
Vdtage  to  overcome  impedance  at  full  load  -  0.102  X  4600  = 
469  volts. 

600  000 
Armature  current  at  full-load,  unity  power-factor  =     ■    '        =- 

217  amperes. 

Synchronous  impedance  of  combination  =  ^  =  2.16  ohms. 

Therefore  the  resultant  voltage  Eg  will  force  throi^h  the  arma- 
tures a.  Hynchronizing  current  of 

Is  =  r^  =  368  amperes. 

The  phase  angle  <l>  between  En  and  7s  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  reactance  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature  circuit. 
Thus 

reactance      2  x  10 

tan*  =  — r- =  ~z — zr  =  5 

resistance       2x2 

*  =  78.7'. 
The  angle  6,  the  phase  difference  between  Ea  (the  voltage  across 
gen^^tor  A )  and  Is  (the  synchronizing  current)  =  —^ — 78.7°  =  1.3°, 
The  power  generated  by  alternator  A  equals: 
Pa  =  EAlaoos0 

=  2300  X368  Xcosl.3° 
=  846,000  watts 
=  846kw. 
The  power  used  by  B  tending  to  synchronize  B  with  A  equals 
Pfl  =  EbIs  cos  (80°  +  78.7°) 
=  2300  X  368  X  cos  158.7° 
=  -  788,000  watts 
=  -  788  kw. 
The  synchronizing  power  which  generator  A  delivers  to  generator 
B  is,  therefore,  788  kw.  ,:,,<■(. .ooiJlC 
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Thus  generator  A  is  pulled  back  by  816  kw.  and  generator  B  is 
puBhed  ahead  by  788  kw.     The  total  Z'fl  loss  is  (846  -  788)  or 

68  kw.    The  power  transferred  thru  bus-bare  is  1 816  — ^ )  or 
(788  +  y)or817kw. 

Prob.  lS-2.  (a)  If  each  lamp  Lt  in  Rg.  50  is  rated  220  volte  and 
its  filament  does  not  become  visible  until  the  voltage  reaches  90 
volts,  what  is  the  maximum  phase  difference  that  may  exist  be- 
tween the  two  alternatore,  each  generating  220  volta,  while,  the 
lamps  Li  Btill  appear  to  be  in  their  dark  period  with  Si  closed?  If 
the  switch  Si  is  closed  when  this  phase  difference  exists  and  each 
alternator  is  100  kv-a.  220  volts,  10  per  cent  reactance  and  1  per 
cent  resistance,  calculate: 

(6)  Sjmchronizing  current,  in  effective  amperes. 

(c)  Voltage  of  bus-bars. 

(d)  Power  transferred  through  bus-bars  from  one  alternator  to 
the  other. 

Prob.  17-a.  Repeat  calculations  of  Problem  16-2,  on  the 
assumption  that  each  generator  has  a  reactance  of  5  per  cent  and 
a  resistance  of  1  per  cent.  Compare  with  corresponding  results  of 
Problem  16.  By  what  percentage  is  the  PR  loss  due  to  this  syn- 
chronizing current  increased  by  the  change  of  reactance?  By  what 
percentage  is  the  synchronizing  power  increased  or  diminished? 

Prob.  18-2.  Repeat  calculations  of  Problem  16-2,  but  on  the 
assumption  that  each  generator  has  the  same  impedance  but  only 
half  as  much  reactance.  Compare  with  corresponding  results  of 
Problems  16-2  and  17-2.  By  what  percentage  would  the  armature 
PR  of  these  alternators  be  greater  than  that  of  the  alternators 
in  Problem  12-2,  at  the  same  (rated)  load  in  both  cases? 

23.  Distribution  of  Load  on  Alternators  in  Parallel.  In 
practice,  an  alternator  Ai  would  be  well  loaded  before  At  is 
started  and  paralleled  with  it.  Thus,  in  Fig.  69,  E/  repre- 
sents the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  alternator  Ai,  which  is  deliverii^ 
to  the  external  circuit  a  current  7/  at  power-factor  equal  to 
(cos  a).  The  output  of  A i  is  equal  to  {Ei'h'  cos  a)  watts. 
Now  alternator  At  is  manipulated  so  as  to  make  its  open- 
circuit  voltage  Ei  equal  to  £/,  and  also  in  synchronism 
and  in  phase  with  B/.    The  main  switch  is  then  closed,  but 
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At  neither  delivers  any  current  or  power,  nor  takes  any.  To 
make  Ai  take  some  of  the  load  from  Ai,  we  let  a  little  more 
steam,  or  water,  or  gas  into  the  prime  mover  which  drives  it, 
as  the  type  may  require.  This  makes  the  power  input 
greater  than  the  losses  in  Ai  and  the  machine  speeds  up,  to 


Flo.  69.  The  polar  vector  diBgram  for  showing  the  result  of  connecting 
a  generator  with  voltage  E^  in  parallel  with  a  generator  of  voltage  fi', 
when  the  latter  is  aheodjr  delivering  a  current  of  W  at  a  power-factor 
of  cos  a. 

absorb  the  excess  as  kinetic  energy.  This  causes  the  vector 
Et  to  advance  on  £i  to  a  new  phase  relation  represented  by 
JBia.  The  angular  advance  4>  produces  a  resultant  e,m,f. 
Er  in  the  local  circuit  of  the  armatures,  and  this  produces  a 
synchronizing  current  Is,  lagging  ff  degrees  behind  Er,  where 
la  ia  defined  completely  as  usual,  by  the  equations: 


tanfl' 


_  total  syncfaronoua  reactance  of  Ai  and  At  _  Xi  +Xt 
total  effective  resistance  of  Ai  and  At~  Ri  +  Rt' 

Now  Is  is  the  only  current  flowing  through  At,  but  in  ^i, 
we  have  both  /g  and  /i'  flowing.  The  total  current  in  .di  is 
the  vector  sum  of  Is  and  Ii,  or  7i  in  Fig.  69.  The  phase 
angle  between  la  and  En  is  less  than  90°;  therefore  At  is 
acting  as  a  generator  and  is  generaiing  electric  power  equal  to 

Pj  =  EtiIaom&. 
The   addition  of   the   synchronizii^   component    {Is)    has 
changed  the  total  current  (J\)  carried  by  At  to  less  than  what 
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it  was  (Ji')  before  the  adjustment  of  At.  Moreover,  it  has 
changed  the  phase  angle  between  Ei  and  the  current  in  Ai, 
to  a  value  {7)  which  is  greater  than  what  previously  was  (a). 
For  these  two  reasons,  the  total  power  output  from  the  ter- 
minals of  ^1  is  less  than  it  was  before  the  adjustment  of  At. 
That  is: 

(Ei'/i  cost)  is  less  than  {Ei'Ii  cos  a). 

Thus  it  appears  that  letting  more  power  into  the  engine 
which  drives  At  has  taken  some  load  oS  Ai  and  has  put  it 
ou  At.  As  the  load  comes  on  Ai,  it  produces  a  resisting 
torque  which  opposes  the  increase  of  speed  that  started  the 
readjustment.  Therefore  the  speed  will  increase  only  enough 
to  cause  At  to  take  on  a  load  sufiicient  (tc^ether  with  the 
losses  in  A^)  to  equal  the  increased  input  to  At.  When  this 
state  has  been  reached,  the  increase  of  speed  (started  by 
opening  the  throttle-valve  of  the  prime  mover)  is  arrested 
and  we  have  equilibrium,  with  a  steady  load  and  current  in 
each  alternator. 

The  total  current  output  of  both  alternators  {/i  ®  h) 
should  now  be  the  same  as  the  current  (/|')  which  was 
ddivered  by  Ai  alone  before  Ai  was  paralleled. 

This  can  be  shown  by  combining  /j  (=  Is)  vectorially  with  Ii. 
We  find  that  the  resultant  coincides  with  /i'.  Of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  vector  Oh  before  combining  it  with  O/j,  because 
in  Pig.  69  the  vectors  relating  to  A^  have  been  reversed  in  order  to 
make  them  show  conditions  with  relation  to  the  local  circuit  of  the 
armatures  of  which  the  positive  direutions  are  opposite,  whereas  now 
we  desire  to  know  conditions  with  relation  to  the  bus-bars,  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  through  both  armatures. 

To  avoid  confusion  of  Unes,  Fig.  69  has  not  been  made  entirety 
complete.  The  production  of  current  in  Ai  causes  a  voltage  drop 
in  the  armature,  which  makes  the  terminal  voltage  differ  from  Eb, 
as  to  both  value  and  phase.  The  change  in  the  value  and  in  power- 
factor  of  the  current  in  Ai  causes  a  change  in  the  voltage  drop  within 
this  armature,  so  that  the  terminal  voltage  of  Ai  becomes  different 
from  El  as  to  both  value  and  phase.  The  currents  will  continue 
to  change,  and  equilibrium  will  not  be  reached,  until  both  the  tvnniiud 
voltages  and  the  frequencies  have  become  absolutely  equal. 
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Prob.  lft-3.  Eftch  of  the  single-phase  alternators  shown  in  Fig. 
50  is  rated  100  kv-a.,  220  volte,  and  each  generates  a  practically 
harmonic  e.m.f.  wave.  Each  has  a  resutauce  of  2  per  cent  and  a 
"sustamed"  shor^cireuit  current  five  times  normal  full-load  cur- 
rent, when  the  field  current  ia  such  as  will  produce  220  volte  at  ter- 
tninalw  on  full  non-inductive  load.     Calculate: 

(a)    The  synchronous  impedance,  in  ohms. 

{b)  The  effective  resistance  of  the  armature,  in  ohms. 

(c)  The  synchTDOouB  reactance,  in  ohms. 

Prob.  20-2.  Alternator  A\,  Prob.  19,  is  deUvering  125  per  cent 
of  its  rated  full-load  kv-a.  to  an  external  circuit  at  220  volts  and  87 
per  cent  power-factor.  AJtemator  A^  is  synchronized  perfectly, 
and  connected  in  parallel  to  the  bus-bars.  Draw  a  vector  diagram 
fflmilar  to  Fig.  69,  showing  this  condition  of  affairs.  From  the 
re^stance  and  reactance  of  Ai  and  the  current  flowing  in  it,  locate 
the  vector  representing  its  total  induced  e.m.f.,  or  excitation 
voltage  on  this  vector  diagram. 

Prob.  21-^.  Now  let  the  driving  force  behind  A^  in  Problem 
20-2  be  increased  enoi^h  to  advance  the  vector  of  its  induced  e.m.f. 
by  10  electrical  degrees  (that  ia,  i^  =  10°  in  Fig.  69).  Assume 
that  the  amount  of  current  deUvered  to  the  external  load  and  its 
phase  relation  to  the  induced  e.m.f. 's,  and  the  induced  voltage  of 
both  generators,  remain  unchanged.  Calculate  for  the  instant  be- 
fore any  aiijustment  of  phase  occurs: 

(a)  The  current  flowing  in  Aj. 

(6)   The  current  flowing  in  Ai. 

(c)  The  power  generated  in  Ai. 

(d)  The  power  generated  by  Ai.  Draw  these  current  vectors  on 
the  vector  diagram  of  Problem  20. 

Prob.  28-2.  On  the  vector  diagram  similar  to  Rg.  69  repre- 
senting Gonditioos  of  Problem  21  add  to  E^  the  reactions  due  to  It, 
and  thus  find  the  vector  representing  teiminal  voltage  of  generator 
At.  Notice  that  this  is  not  equal  to  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  A,,  as  it 
was  before  the  redistribution  of  load.  Show  how  the  terminal 
e.m.f.  of  Ai  becomes  equal  to  that  of  Aj. 

Prob.  2(-2.  The  two  alternators  specified  in  Problem  19  are 
operatii^  together  in  paridlel  each  loaded  to  rated  kilovolt-Amperes 
at  87  per  cent  poweivfactor,  the  external  load  being  200  kv-a.  at 
220  volts  and  87  per  cent  power-factor.  Draw  the  complete  vector 
diagram  showii^  terminal  and  induced  e.m.f.  and  armature  current 
in  each  alternator,  and  total  current  delivered  from  bus-bars. 
Calculate:  "  r  ,  .  .,l..oo^lC 
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(a)  The  value  of  generated  e.m.f,  by  synchronous  impedance 
method. 

(6)  The  value  of  the  synchronizing  component  of  armature  cur- 
rent, in  amperes. 

24.  Goveming.  Speed  Regulation.  Load  Distributioii. 
We  have  just  seen  that  in  order  to  iacrease  the  load  on 
an  alternator  whidi  is  operating  in  parallel  with  others,  we 
must  adjust  the  prime  mover  which  drives  this  alternator 
so  as  to  make  it  push  harder.  The  converse  of  this  is 
also  true;  if  we  desire  to  decrease  the  load  on  this  alternator 
we  reduce  or  throttle  the  power  supplied  to  drive  it,  or  make 
the  adjustment  which  would  reduce  the  speed  of  the  alter- 
nator if  it  were  operating  alone.  But  as  soon  as  A2  begins 
to  fall  behind  Ai,  or  lag  in  phase,  a  resultant  e.m.f.  and  a 
synchronizing  current  are  produced  in  the  circuit  of  the 
armatures.  This  synchronizing  current  represents  motor 
action  in  the  lagging  machine  and  generator  action  in  the 
leading  machine  (see  Art.  22).  The  resultant  of  these 
actions  and  the  load  currents  already  flowing  in  the  arma- 
tures is  to  reduce  the  generator  action  or  electrical  power 
output  of  the  alternator  whose  prime  mover  was  throttled 
down,  and  to  increase  correspondingly  the  generator  action 
and  electrical  output  of  the  other  alternator.  The  throttled 
generator  will  continue  to  fall  behind  {as  to  phase,  but  not 
as  to  speed),  and  the  synchronizing  component  of  current 
will  continue  to  grow,  until  the  load  on  this  alternator  (plus  , 
the  losses)  is  reduced  to  just  equal  the  power  received  from 
the  prime  mover.  Then  the  alternator  will  cease  falling 
behind  and  the  currents  and  power  outputs  of  the  alternators 
will  be  steady. 

In  most  power  plants,  the  prime  mover  driving  each 
alternator  has  its  own  governor,  or  device  to  keep  the  speed 
"constant"  by  shutting  off  automatically  the  supply  of 
steam-  or  gas-  or  water-power  as  the  load  on  the  alternator 
is  reduced,  or  increasing  the  power  supply  as  the  Ipad  on  the 
alternator  is  increased.    This  is  necessary  if  the  units  are 
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ever  to  be  operated  sii^ly  and  without  constant  attentioD. 
A  governor  is  not  "stable"  or  safe  unless  some  increase  of 
speed  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  power  supply  and  some 
decrease  of  speed  to  increase  the  power  supply.  Now  sup- 
pose that  the  governor  controlling  the  speed  of  At  has  a 
speed  regulation  of  2  per  cent,  or  allows  the  speed  to  rise  to 
102  per  cent  of  the  full-load  speed  when  the  load  is  reduced 
from  rated  full-load  (of  1000  kv-a.,  non-inductive)  to  zero- 
load.    And  suppose  the  governor  controlling  the  speed  of 
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Fig.   70.     The   relation   between    output   and   speed  of  generators 

A,  and  A,. 

Ai  has  a  speed  regulation  of  4  per  cent,  and  the  rated  full-load 
is  the  same  as  for  At. 

If  the  speed  of  each  unit  varies  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
load,  we  have  conditions  as  represented  in  Fig.  70,  Thus, 
at  100  per  cent  of  rated  load  and  speed,  ^i  and  Ai,  each 
delivera  1000  kw.,  and  the  total  load  is  2000  kw.;  at  101  per 
cent  of  rated  speed,  Ai  delivers  750  kw.  and  Ai  delivers 
500  kw.,  the  total  load  now  being  (750  +  500  =  1250)  kw. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  get  the  data  from  Fig.  70  by 
which  to  plot  curves  as  in  Fig.  71,  showing  the  distribution 
of  load  between  ^i  and  Ai  at  various  values  of  total  load  on 
the  bus-bars.  From  this  it  app>ear3  that  the  unit  having 
the  better  f^eed  regulation  {Ai)  drops  load  faster  while  the 
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total  load  is  being  reduced,  and  takes  on  load  faster  when 
the  total  load  is  being  increased.  Two  units  operating  in 
parallel  will  keep  the  load  more  nearly  proportionally  divided 
between  them  for  all  values  of  total  load,  when  their  speed 
regulation  is  more  nearly  the  same.    It  is  generally  found 
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Flo.  71.    Relation  between  total  output  to  bus-bare  and  the  output  of 
each  generator.    These  curves  are  obtained  from  those  in  Fig.  70. 

that  a  closer  speed  regulation  than  4  per  cent  is  undesirable 
for  alternators. 

When  the  switchboard  operator  desires  to  make  A\  take 
a  larger  share  of  the  load  than  the  automatic  action  of  its 
governor  permits  it  to  take,  he  adjusts  the  governor  in  a  way 
which  would  make  the  unit  run  at  a  higher  speed  if  it  were 
operating  alone.  As  has  been  seen,  when  the  alternator 
attempts  to  run  faster  it  automatically  takes  on  enough  more 
load  to  prevent  its  speed  from  increasing;  its  rotor  merely 
foi^es  ahead  slightly  relative  to  the  other  rotor  but  continues 
to  rotate  at  practically  the  same  speed  as  before. 
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Prob.  24-2.  The  apeed  regulation  of  the  prime  mover  driviiu 
alternator  At  m  Problem  23-2  is  1  per  cent  and  that  of  At  ifl  l| 
per  cent.  Rated  full-load  of  each  prime-mover  is  considered  to  be 
100  kv-a.  at  S7  per  cent  power-factor,  from  the  alternator. 

(a)  Draw  curves  wmUar  to  fig.  70  and  71,  showing  relation 
between  total  kilowatts  and  kilowatts  delivered  by  each  alternator. 
Use  a  lai^  scale  for  speed. 

(6)  At  what  per  cent  of  rated  load  kw.  is  each  unit  working  in 
Prob.  23? 

Prob.  26-2.  (a)  When  the  total  load  is  reduced  to  100  kv-a., 
still  at  87  per  cent  power-factor,  what  kw.  is  each  alternator  of 
Problem  24  delivering? 

((}  If  the  terminal  voltage  were  kept  constant  by  a  regulator, 
what  would  be  the  load  component  of  current  in  each  armature? 

(<;)  The  r^iulator  used  also  adjusts  the  field  excitations  and  gen- 
erated voltages  so  that  the  power-factor  of  each  armature  is  the 
same  bb  that  of  the  load.  Draw  a  complete  vector  diagram  for  this 
condition,  shomng  buB-bar  e.m.f.,  current  output  from  each  alter- 
nator, XI  and  RI  drops  in  each  armature  and  generated  e.ra.f.  in 
each  armature. 

2B.  Field  Excitation  Controls  Power-Factor  but  not 
Load  Distribution.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  does  not  control  the 
distribution  of  load  between  alternators  in  parallel.  Such 
adjustment  affects  tnaioly  the  reactive  component  of  current 
flowii^  through  each  armature,  by  means  of  the  synchroniz- 
ing current,  and  merely  changes  the  power-factor  of  the 
generators.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  72-75,  which  represent 
relations  in  two  sii^le-phase  generators,  or  in  correspondii^ 
phases  of  two  similar  polyphase  generators.  The  con8tant« 
used  are  as  follows: 

Volts  induced  in  one  phase  of  each  generator  (initially) 

=  2000. 
Amperes  delivered  from  one  phase  of  each  generator  to 

load  =  100. 
Phase  difference  between  load  current  and  induced  volts, 
in  one  phase  of  each  generator  equals  30°,  or  power- 
factor  of  entire  circuit  in  each  phase  =  87  per  cent. 
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Synchronous  reactance  of  one  phase  of  each  generator  = 

2.0  ohms. 
Effective  resistance  corresponding  =  0.2  ohm. 
Fig.  72  refers  to  the  two  alternators  together,  or  to  the 
bu»-bars.     In  Fig.  73  the  vectors  of  Ai  have  been  reversed 
*-E=20oa     to  illustrate  the  phase  relations   ' 
in  the  local  armature  circuit 
formed  by   this  phase  of  At 
and  A\.     We  now  increase  the 

DO  amp.    induced  e.m.f.  of  A-i  by  10  per 

JlG  72.    Tlw  vector  Brepre«Qto  cent,  making  it  2200  volts.     As   . 
the  induced  volt^e  of  each  gen-     ,  .     Zr. 

erator  with  reepect  to  the  bua-  ^hown  m  Fig.  74,  we  have  a 
bare.  /  repreaento  the  current  resultant  e.m.f.  Br  =  200  volts, 
delivered  by  both  generators  which  produces  a  nearly  re- 
tc^ether.  active   synchronizing   current 

(/s)  of  almost  50  amperes.     The  total  current  flowing  in  At 
is  now  h'  and  in  A]  it  is  now  //. 

By  this  adjustment  of  the  field  excitation  of  At,  we  have 
reduced  the  reactive  component  and  also  the  total  value  of 
current  in  Ai,  and  have  raised  the  power-factor  of  Ai  to 
practically  100  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in» 

(Ifioo) 


respect  to  the  circuit  between  annaturea. 


creased  the  reactive  component  and  tot^  value  of  the  current 
inA!,andhavereducedthepower-faGtorof  A^  -  Inotherwords, 

this  adjustment  has  merely  shifted  the  reactive  component  of 
the  load  current  from  one  alternator  to  the  other;  it  has  not 
fJtered  the  load  distribution,  because  the  power  component 
of  Ii  is  practic^y  the  same  as  that  of  U,  and  the  power 
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component  of  //  ia  practically  the  same  as  that  of  h.    In 
Fig.  75,  we  have  reversed  /j'  so  as  to  make  the  diagram  refer 


FiQ-  74.    The  e,m.f.  ot  Athas  been  increased  to  2200  by  field  adjuat- 
ment.    The  current  from  geoN'ator  A,  becomes  Ii  and  trom  genera- 


again  to  the  bus-bara  (aa  in  Fig.  72),  instead  of  to  the  local 
armature  circuit;  it  is  seen  that  the  resultant  of  1%  and  1%', 
or  the  total  current  (/)  de- 
livered by  both  machines  to 
the  load,  remains  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the 
fields  were  adjusted. 
'  26.  Control  of  Frequency 
and  Voltage  of  BuB-bars.  If  Fia.  76.  The  vectors  ot  Fig.  74  are 
the  bus-bar  frequency  hap-  here  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
pens  to  be  low,  we  must  *>«»-bars  instead  of  with  respect  to 
,.      ,     .,  r      II        the  armature  circuits. 

adjust  the  governors  ot  aU      ,.„d£m.™tly. 


Note  that 
5%.  72. 


the  engines  correspondingly. 

Adjustment  of  any  one  governor  will   merely  cause  this 

alternator  to  pick  up  more  load;  it  would  take  on  the  entire 

load  of  the  station  (which  would  usually  be  enough  to  injure 

it),  before  the  frequency  of  the  bus-bars  would  be  raised 

appreciably. 

If  the  voltage  of  the  bus-bars  is  low,  we  must  adjust  the 
field  excitation  of  every  alternator  correspondii^sly,  unless 
■we  desire  to  shift  the  reactive  component  from  one  alternator 
to  another.    We  can  see  from  Fig.  74  that  f utUim-  ^djust- 
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ment  of  the  excitation  of  either  alternator  would  be  too  much 
as  it  would  hicrease  the  total  reactiTe  current  in  both  of  thepi, 
causing  the  average  power-factor  of  the  generators  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  load,  with  consequent  reduction  of 
useful  capacity. 

27.  Disconnecting  Alternator  from  Bus-bars.  When  the 
kilovoltr-ampere  load  on  the  bua-bars  has  decreased  so  that  one 
of  the  parallel  generating  units  can  be  stopped  without  over- 
loading the  alternators  that  remain,  we  must  consider  the  best 
manner  of  doing  this.  Any  kind  of  switch  is  likely  to  be 
injured  if  opened  when  a  heavy  current  is  flowing  through  it, 
and  particularly  when  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  is  high.  The 
bad  effects  seem  to  increase  in  some  relation  to  the  kilovolt- 
amperes  removed  from  the  circuit  by  the  opening  of  the  switch. 
They  are  of  all  degrees  of  seriousness,  from  mere  roughenii^ 
of  the  contact  surfaces  and  carbonization  of  the  oil  (in  which 
the  break  is  usually  immersed),  to  distortion  and  breakage 
of  the  switch  parts,  throwing-out  of  oil,  and  sometimes 
violent  explosion  of  the  switch  when  opening  a  shortrKiircuit. 

To  remove  an  alternator  smoothly  from  parallel  operation, 
we  first  decrease  the  power  supply  to  the  engine  driving  it 
{by  closing  the  throttle-valve  or  by  adjusting  the  governor 
in  the  direction  of  a  lower  speed),  until  the  wattmeter  in  the 
circuit  of  this  armature  shows  that  the  alternator  is  delivering 
practically  zero  power.  If  the  ammeters  now  indicate  any 
current  through  this  armature,  it  must  be  reactive  or  quad- 
rature current,  and  as  such  it  may  be  reduced  to  zero  value 
by  adjusting  the  field  current  of  this  alternator.  When  the 
wattmeter  and  ammeters  all  indicate  nearly  zero,  the  switch 
may  be  opened  without  injury.  Finally,  after  being  dis- 
connected from  the  electrical  circuit,  the  alternator  may  be 
brought  to  rest  by  completely  shutting  off  its  supply  of 
steam  or  motive  power. 

28.  The  Synchronous  Motor.  If  the  supply  of  steam 
or  other  power  to  the  engine  is  shut  off  while  the  alternator 
is  still  connected  to  the  bus-bars  (on  which  other  alternators 
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are  operating  in  parallel),  the  unit  will  not  stop  but  will 
continue  to  rotate  at  exactly  Bynchronous  speed,  taking 
enough  power  from  the  other  alternators  through  the  bus- 
bars to  supply  all  of  its  losses.  The  alternating-current 
generator  has  in  fact  simply  become  a  "synchronous  motor." 
Any  alternator  may  be  used  in  this  way  as  a  synchronous 
motor;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  changing  its  function,  ajid 
not  its  construction.  However,  some  synchronous  motors 
intended  for  use  only  as  "  synchronous  condensers "  to 
correct  the  power-factor  of  circuits,  have  a  lighter  and 
cheaper  construction  than  synchronous  machines  intended  to 
transform  mechanical  power  to  electrical  power  or  vice  versa. 
The  action  ot  the  synchronous  motor  may  be  understood 
readily  from  Fig.  65,  if  we  consider  that  the  mechanical 
driving  power  to  As  has  been  removed.  The  losses  in  the  Aj 
unit  compel  it  to  slow  down,  but  instantly  this  causes  it  to 
fall  behind  Ai  in  phase;  a  resultant  e.m.f.  Er  is  thereby 
produced  in  the  circuit  of  the  armatures,  which  causes  a 
current  Is  to  be  dehvered  to  Aj  by  the  other  alternator. 
This  synchronizing  current  Is  has  such  phase  relation  to  Et 
and  Es  that  it  produces  strong  motor  action  in  Ai,  tending 
to  prevent  it  from  slowing  down.  When  the  rotor  At 
reaches  a  position  far  enough  behind  the  other  rotors  to 
cause  it  to  take  in  enough  electrical  power  to  equal  its  total 
losses,  there  is  equilibrium  between  input  and  losses,  and 
consequently  no  further  tendency  for  As  to  fall  behind.  It 
therefore  continues  to  rotate  at  synchronous  speed.  We 
might  even  put  a  pulley  on  the  shaft  of  Aj  and  make  it 
deliver  mechanical  power  to  some  other  machine.  This 
would  cause  it  to  fall  back  a  little  further,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
76,  from  Ei  to  JEj".  In  consequence,  Er'  would  be  in-r 
creased  to  Eg",  and  Ja[  =  y)  would  be  increased  proportion- 
ally from  7j'  to  7j",  The  mechanical  power  or  motor  action 
developed  in  Aj  is  increased,  as  it  is  evident  that 

(_Et"  X  h"  X  cosine  of  angle  between  Ej"  an4^/^','J„,|^. 
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is  greater  than 

(Et  X  It  X  cosine  of  angle  between  Ei'  and  la). 
The  rotor  of  At  would  continue  to  fall  behind  until  the  value 
of  electrical  input  {Ei'h"  X  cos  angle  between  £/'  and  /a") 
has  become  equal  to  the  output  plus  the  losses,  and  then  it 
will  continue  to  rotate  steadily  in  synchro 


E,(al1liiil>9liliilEi 

Fio.  76.    As  more  mechanical  power  is  taken  from  A,  the  voltage  E% 
drops  back  to  Et"  and  current  increases  from  It  to  /■". 

29.  Leading  Currents  in  Parallel  Alternators.  Synchro- 
nous Condenser.  When  the  field  of  one  of  the  alter- 
nators is  "over-excited,"  or  is  generating  a  h^her  e.m.f. 
than  that  induced  in  the  other  alternator,  the  synchronizing 
current  is  nearly  in  quadrature  with  the  induced  e.m.f.  of 
both  alternators.  Thus,  in  Fig.  64  we  see  that  the  current 
Is  which  circulates  between  the  alternators  whose  e.m.f.'s  are 
imequal,  lags  nearly  90°  behind  the  e.m.f.  of  the  over- 
excited alternator,  and  leads  the  e.m.f.  of  the  under-excited 
alternator  by  nearly  90°.  We  may,  therefore,  cause  an 
alternator  to  deliver  leadii^  currents  by  paralleling  another 
alternator  with  it,  and  raising  the  field  excitation  of  the 
latter.  It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  remove  the  drivii^ 
power  from  this  second  alternator,  allowing  it  to  operate  aa 
a  synchronous  motor.  By  this  method,  lai^e  leading  cur- 
rents can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  than  by  ordinary 
condensers.  This  so-called  "  synchronous  condenser  "  is  now 
much  used  for  improving  the  power-factors  of  generating 
plants  and  transmission  systems  which  are  required  to  deliver 
large  amounts  of  quadrature  current. 


.L.oogic 


SUMMARY    OF    CHAPTER  U 

ALTERNATORS    MAY    SAFELY    BE    CONNECTED    IN 

PARALLEL  when: 

(a)  Their  tenninal  e.m.f.'s  are  equal  to  one  another  at 
every  instant.    This  means 

(i)  The  frequences  of  all  are  the  same. 

(2)  The  e.m.f.'s  are  all  in  phase. 

(3)  The  wave-forms  are  the  same. 

(b)  Similar  terminals  are  connected  together. 
Synchronizing  lamps  ai6  used  to  indicate  when  the  conditions 

in  two  generators  are  such  that  they  may  safely  be  connected  in 
parallel. 

(a)  If  alamp  becomes  light  and  dark  alternately,  it  indicates 
that  the  frequencies  of  the  two  alternators  are  different. 

(b)  If  lamps  remain  dork,  it  means  that: 

(1)  Either  the  alternators  have  the  same  effective  volt- 
age, are  in  phase,  and  in  synchronism, 

(2}  Or  one  of  the  lamp  filaments  is  broken.  Raise 
speed  of  one  machine  slightly  to  test  this. 

(c)  If  the  lamps  remain  light,  it  means  that: 

(1)  Either  the  ejn.f.'s  have  different  effective  values, 
but  are  in  phase  and  in  synchronism. 

(2)  The  ejn.f.'s  have  greatly  different  frequencies. 

(3)  Or  the  alternators  are  in  synchronism  but  out  of 
phase. 

A  SYNCHRONIZING  CURRENT  flows  between  two  gen- 
erators connected  in  parallel,  if  their  eon.f.'s  do  not  fulfill  the 
above  conditions  for  parallel  operation.  This  synchronizing 
current  tends  to  bring  the  two  e.m.f.'s  into  the  proper  relation. 

THE  SYNCHRONIZING  POWER  is  the  power  transferred 
from  one  machine  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  synchronizing 
current  It  is  given  by  the  faster  generator  to  the  slower  gen- 
erator and  by  means  of  its  motor  action  increases  the  speed  of 
-tbe  slower  or  lagging  generator.  A  high  reactance  in  the  ar- 
xnature  circuit,  even  though  it  produces  a  poor  regulation,  is 
desirable  because  it  increases  this  synctironizing  power  by 
raising  the  power-factor,  and  reduces  hunting.  ,^  OOQk' 
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WHEN  A  SPARE  ALTERNATOR  IS  SWITCHED  IN,  its 
ejn.f.  is  equal  to  ttie  ejn.f.  of  ttie  bus-ban  and  in  synchioaism 
with  it.  Tlie  Epeed  of  the  prime  mover  is  then  increaBed,  which 
increases  the  Bpeed  of  the  spare  Kltemator  and  advances  its 
phase  relation  and  causes  a  STuchronizing  current  to  flow 
through  the  annatures  of  all  the  machines  on  the  bus-bars. 
The  resultant  of  this  synchronizing  current  and  the  current 
which  each  generator  is  delivering  will  be  smaller  than  the 
original  currents  delivered  fay  the  several  generators,  the  phase 
difference  between  the  resulting  current  and  the  e.m.f.'s  of  the 
generators  will  be  greater  and  therefore  the  power-factors  will 
be  less.  Accordingly,  these  generators  are  delivering  less 
power  to  the  bus-bars  than  before  the  spare  generator  was 
thrown  in.  The  synchronizing  current  is  ttie  only  current  de- 
livered by  the  spare  generator.  If  do  change  is  made  in  the 
current  drawn  from  the  bus-bars,  the  vector  sum  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  individual  armatures  remains  the  same  as  before 
the  spare  generator  was  added,  the  decrease  in  power  from  the 
original  generators  being  equal  to  the  power  delivered  by  the 
spare  generator. 

AH  AUTOMATIC  GOVERNOR  ON  THE  PRIME  MOVER 
decreases  the  power  supply  when  the  load  on  a  generator  con- 
nected to  it  falls  off  and  the  speed  increases.  This  causes  the 
speed  increase  to  fae  very  small,  although  there  must  be  some  in- 
crease in  order  to  operate  the  governor.  The  better  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  a  prime  mover,  the  greater  the  share  it  will  take  when 
the  total  load  is  increased,  and  the  smaller  the  share  it  will  tafae 
when  the  load  is  decreased.  Hence  prime  movers  of  parallel 
generators  should  have  nearly  the  same  speed  regulation. 

IK  ORDER  TO  CAUSE  A  CERTAIN  ALTERNATOR  TO 
TAKE  A  CERTAIN  SHARE  OF  THE  LOAD,  the  governor  on 
the  prime  mover  is  adjusted  by  hand  in  a  way  which  would  cause 
it  to  run  at  a  higher  speed  if  it  were  operating  alone.  The 
alternator  forges  ahead  and  slightly  advances  the  phase  of  its 
e.m.f.  which  causes  it  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  load.  In- 
CREASIITO  THE  FIELD  OP  A  GEITERATOR  TO  RAISE  ITS  VOLT- 
AGE VILL  ITOT  CAUSE  THE  GEITERATOR  TO  TAKE  A  GREATER 
SHARE  OF  THE  LOAD,  tt  merely  changes  the  phase  relation  be- 
tween the  currents  and  e.m.f.'s  of  the  several  alternators. 

TO  RAISE  THE  VOLTAGE  OF  THE  BUS-BARS,  the  field 
strength  of  all  the  generators  must  be  increased. 

TO  RAISE  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  THE  BUS-BARS,  the 
speed  of  all  the  alternators  must  be  increased.  i.'  i 
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TO  DISCONNECT  AW  ALTERNATOR  FROM  THE  BUS- 
BARS, decrease  the  power  from  the  prime  mover  until  Qie 
wattmeter  shows  that  the  generator  is  delivering  practically  no 
power.  Then  adjust  the  field  current  until  the  ammeter  shows 
no  current  through  the  armature  of  the  alternator;  open  switches 
and  shut  ofi  all  power  from  the  prime  mover. 

AN  ALTERNATOR  WILL  CONTINIIE  TO  ROTATE  AS  A 
SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR  if,  when  nmning  as  «  generator  tn 
parallel  with  other  generators,  the  power  is  shut  off  from  its 
prime  mover  and  it  remains  connected  to  the  bus-bars. 

OVER-EXCITING  THE  FIELDS  OF  A  SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTOR  causes  it  to  take  currents  which  are  leading  with 
respect  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  line  and  thus  improves  the  power- 
factor  of  a  line  supplying  lagging  loads.  When  so  used  the 
machine  is  called  a  STNCHROnoos  COHDENSER. 


PROBLEMS    ON    CHAPTER   H 

HOTB.  In  some  of  the  following  problems,  graphical  solutlonB  are 
much  more  convenient  than  trigonometric  or  algebraic  soIutionB.  The 
graphical  solution  is  pennissible  if  the  drawing  be  nude  to  such  large 
scale  that  any  desired  quantity  may  be  scaled  off  with  engineering 


Prob.  36-2.  A  directrcurrent  shunt  generator  rated  100  kw., 
220  volta  is  operated  in  parallel  with  another  rated  200  kw.,  220 
volts.  The  voltage  regulation  of  both  generators  is  4  per  cent. 
Draw  curves  u«ng  amperes  in  external  circuit  aa  abscissas,  and  as 
ordinates  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  in  100-kw.  generator. 

(b)  Amperes  in  20(>-kw.  generator. 

(c)  Terminal  voltage. 

The  external  load  varies  from  300  kw.  at  220  volts,  to  zero-load. 
Assume  that  the  voltage  drop  is  exactly  proportional  to  armature 
current  in  each  generator,  and  that  they  share  the  load  properly 
at  full  load. 

Prob.  27-a.  The  100-kw.  d-c.  generator  of  Problem  26  operates 
in  p^allel  with  a  200-kw.  220-volt  generator  having  a  2  per  cent 
voltage  regulation.  Draw  curves  cdmilar  to  those  for  Problem  26. 
Carry  the  total  load  to  450  kw. 

Prob.  28-3.  If  the  two  d-c.  generators  are  adjusted  to  take 
their  respective  rated  full-loads  when  operating  in  parallel,  at  rated 
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voltage,  what  would  be  th^  respective  open-cirouit  or  lero-lotid 
voltages  when  cut  apart? 

(o)  In  Problem  2«? 

(6)  In  Problem  27? 

Prob.  29-2.  WMe  the  generators  of  Problem  27  are  operating 
in  parallel  at  220  volts,  both  adjusted  so  as  to  be  fully  loaded,  a 
Buddeu  overload  comes  on  the  bus-bars,  increasing  the  external 
current  to  200  per  cent  of  normal,  (o)  What  per  cent  overload  doea 
each  generator  assume?  (6)  By  what  percentage  is  the  rate  of  heat 
development  {PR)  in  its  armature  increased  above  normal  rate? 
Assume  curve  between  terminal  volts  and  armature  current  to  be 
a  Btr^ght  Une  for  each  generator. 

Prob.  80-2.  What  difference  between  the  volt^es  of  Ai  aad 
^1  (expressed  in  per  cent  of  their  rated  voltage)  is  sufGcient  to  make 
the  synchronizing  current  alone  of  Fig.  50  equal  to  rated  full-load 
current,  the  e.m.f.'s  being  exactly  in  phase?  Each  alternator  ia 
rated  100  kv-a,  220  volts,  and  lias  a  resistance  of  1  per  cent  and 
a  reactance  of  10  per  cent. 

Prob.  31-3.  When  this  difference  (specified  in  Problem  30-2) 
exists  between  the  effective  values  of  Et  and  Et,  what  is  the  /'A 
loss  and  the  power  developed  in  each  armature  by  the  synchro- 
nizii^  current  at  the  moment  of  cloeii^  the  switches,  expressed 
as  percentage  of  the  values  of  these  quantities  at  rated  full-load 
(non-inductive)?  The  machines  are  otherwise  not  loaded  and  the 
average  of  their  voltages  is  equal  to  the  normal  induced  voltage. 

Prob.  3S-2.  An  alternator  rated  5O0  kv-a.  is  operating  in  par- 
allel with  another  rated  1000  kv-a.  Switchboard  instrmuents  show 
that  the  former  is  carrying  400  kw.  load  at  95  per  cent  power-factor 
lagging,  while  the  latter  is  carrymg  600  kw.  at  65  per  cent  power- 
factor  lading.     E^ch  prime-mover  has  5  per  cent  speed  regulation. 

(a)  Why  is  this  not  the  best  operating  condition? 

(ft)  What  adjustments  should  be  made? 

(c)  After  these  adjustments  have  been  made,  what  should  be  the 
load  in  kilowatts  on  each  generator,  and  its  power-factor  in  per 
cent? 

(d)  What  is  the  power^actor  c^  the  load  on  bus-bars,  and  its 
total  value  in  kilovolt-amperes? 

Prob.  83-2.  In  order  to  distribute  the  load  in  proportion  to 
the  rated  capacities  of  the  alternators  in  Prob.  32,  and  to  keep  the 
bus-bar  frequency  at  60  cycles  per  second,  by  what  amount  must 
the  mean  turning  effort  of  each  prime  mover  be  increased  or  di- 
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miukhed,  expressed  in  terms  of  (a)  pound-feet,  (6)  per  cent  of  the 
former  value. 

Nok.  The  500  kv-a.  machine  has  8  poles  and  the  1000  kr-a.  maidiiiie 
has  10  polee. 

Prob.  34-2.    The  bus-bar  pressure  in  Prob.  32  is  2300  volts, 

three-phase,  as  rated.  Each  (delta-connected)  alternator  haa  2  per 
cent  reaistance,  and  synchronous  reactance  40  per  cent.  Draw 
two  complete  vector  diagrams  illustrating  conditions  before  read- 
justment, one  with  reference  to  the  common  bus-bar  voltage,  the 
other  with  reference  to  the  local  circuit  between  the  two  arma- 
tures.   Calculate  therefrom  the  following  quantities: 

(a)  Total  kOovolt^^mperes  delivered  by  each  alternator. 

(6)  Amperes  per  terminal  delivered  by  each  alternator. 

(c)  Voltage  that  would  be  delivered  between  terminals  of  each 
alternator  if  disconnected  from  the  bus-bars. 

Prob.  S6~a.  Repeat  the  diagrams  and  solutions  of  Prob.  34,  for 
the  conditions  existing  after  readjusting  the  alternators  so  that  they 
both  operate  at  the  same  power-factor  as  the  total  load  on  bus-bars, 
and  divide  the  total  power  (kw.)  in  proportion  to  tbeir  rated  capa- 
cities.   Bua-bar  voltage  kept  at  2300. 

Prob.  3S-3.  Two  parallel  alternators  having  constants  a^  in 
Prob.  34,  together  carry  the  same  total  load  as  in  Prob.  32.  How- 
ever, by  manipulation  of  field  currents  the  larger  machine  is  made 
to  deliver  its  full  rated  load  of  1000  kv-a.  to  the  bus-bars  at  2300 
volts.  Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  internal  power  losses  in  the 
alternators  upon  the  distribution  of  load  between  them  and  upon 
the  speed  of  the  engines,  calculate: 

(a)  Power  factor  of  each  alternator,  in  per  cent. 

(6)  Increase  or  decrease  of  useful  flux  or  total  induced  e.m.f.  of 
each  alternator,  as  per  cent  of  corresponding  value  from  Prob.  34. 

Prob.  87-2.  Two  alternators  having  constants  as  in  Prob.  34, 
operate  as  in  Prob.  32  before  the  readjugtment  was  made.  Draw  a 
vector  diagram  to  show  the  effects  of  altering  the  steam  supply 
to  both  prime  movers  by  such  amount  that  the  same  total  kilowatts 
is  equally  divided,  and  the  frequency  is  not  altered.  Neglect  the 
power  l(wt  in  the  alternators.  The  fields  are  readjusted  so  as  to 
give  each  alternator  the  same  power  factor  as  the  total  load,  and  the 
same  bus  voltage  of  2300.  Calculate:  (a)  Change  of  phase  angle 
between  induced  e.m.f. 's,  from  Prob.  35.  (6)  Change  in  amount 
of  total  induced  e.m.f.  of  each  alternator,  from  Prob.  35. 

Compare  these  results.  ,.  ,   ,  .  L.OOQiC 
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Prob.  38-3.  A  three-phase,  6600-volt  aitenuktor  rated  500  kv-a. 
is  parallel  with  another  rated  1000  kv-a.,  6600  volte,  60  cycles.  The 
inherent  speed  regulation  of  the  engine  driving  the  fiiet  aJtemator  is 
5  per  cent  and  of  the  second  alternator  4  per  cent,  based  on  85  per 
cent  power-factor  at  full-load  of  generator. 

(o)  What  is  the  greatest  combined  load  in  kilovolt-amperes  that 
these  alternators  can  deliver  without  overloading  either  more  than 
25  per  cent  beyond  its  rated  capacity? 

(b)  What  would  be  the  relation  between  the  power-factor  of  each 
alternator  and  the  bus-bar  power-factor,  under  this  condition? 

Prob .  89-2.  What  are  the  kilovolt-amperes,  kilowatts  and  power- 
factor  of  the  total  load  delivered  from  the  bus-bars,  if  each  alter- 
nator in  Prob.  38  is  dehvering  its  rated  full-load  kilovol(r.ampere3, 
but  the  500  kv-a.  machine  operates  at  90  per  cent  power-factor 
while  the  1000  kv-a.  machine  operates  at  70  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  40-3.  How  many  more  kilowatts  could  be  taken  from 
the  bus-bars  at  the  same  voltage  and  power-factor  without  exceed- 
ing the  rated  capacity  of  either  machine,  if  the  field  excitation  and 
throttles  of  the  alternators  in  Prob.  39  were  readjusted  ao  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of,each  machine? 

Prob.  41-2.  Two  alternators  rated  2300  volts,  three-phase,  60 
cycles  have  full-load  capacities  of  500  and  1000  kv-a.  respectively. 
The  first  alternator  gives  a  sustained  short-circuit  current  equal  to 
two  times  rated  load  current,  with  full  field  excitation,*  while  the 
second  gives  four  times  full-load  current.  In  both  alternators  the 
ratio  of  synchronous  reactance  to  resistance  is  10  : 1.  If  these  two 
alternators  are  thrown  into  parallel  when  the  terminal  voltages  are 
each  equal  to  2300  but  10  electrical  degrees  out  of  phase,  c^culate: 

(a)  Besultant  voltage  in  local  circuit. 

(6)  Synchronizii^  current  in  amperes. 

(c)  Synchronizing  power  in  watts. 

((f)  Synchronizing  torque  in  per  cent  of  normal  full-load  torque 
of  the  smaller  alternator. 
Both  alternators  are  star-connected. 

Prob.  43-3.  Repeat  the  calculations  of  Prob.  41,  considering 
that  the  alternators  are  paralleled  when  only  two  electrical  d^rees 
out  of  phase. 

(a)  Is  the  synchronizmg  power  directly  proportional  to  the  phase- 
difference  between  the  e.m.f.'s? 

*  Full  field  excitation  heK  meana  that  which  would  (pve  rated  volt- 
age at  no-load.  i,  ^   ,,  ..L.OOiJlC 
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•PnA<  43-3.  Both  altematore  specified  in  Prob.  38  are  deliver- 
ia|  their  rated  kilovolt-amperes  to  the  bua-bars,  at  rated  voltage 
aii4  (requent^,  and  85  per  cent  power^actor.  Assuming  that  the 
chaituitcristiis  of  each  governor  are  such  that  the  speed  changes  by 
a  uniform  amount  for  each  kilowatt  of  load  added  or  dropped  by 
the  machine,  as  expressed  by  the  per  cent  speed  regulation,  cal- 
culate: 

(a)  Frequency  when  total  load  on  bus-bara  is  reduced  50  per  cent. 

(b)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  smaller  alternator  under  this  condition. 

(c)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  the  lai^;er  alternator  under  this  con- 
dition. 

Prob.  M-3.  (a)  At  what  value  of  total  load,  in  kilowatts,  will 
one  of  the  alt«matorB  of  Prob.  43  cease  to  dehver  power? 

(fe)  Which  alternator  will  cease  to  deliver  power? 

(c)  What  will  be  the  frequency  under  this  condition? 

Prob.  45-2.  If  the  supply  of  driving  power  to  the  under-loaded 
toachine  in  Prob.  44  be  discontinued,  and  the  total  loss  in  iron  and 
armature  copper  and  In  friction  be  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  its  rated 
full-load  (non-inductive)  output,  calculate: 

(a)  What  kilowatts  will  be  taken  by  the  synchronoufl  motor  now 
operating  from  the  remaining  generator? 

{(»)  What  will  be  the  frequency? 

Prob.  46-3.  Solve  Prob.  41  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio 
of  synchronous  reactance  to  resistance  in  both  alternators  is  only 
2:1.  Compare  corresponding  results  of  these  two  problems,  and 
discuss  therefrom  the  relation  between  synchronous  reactance  and 
resistance,  and  synchronizing  powCT,  other  things  being  equal. 

Prob.  4T-3.  Solve  Prob.  46  on  the  assumption  that  a  10  per 
cent  reactance  has  been  inserted  in  each  of  the  cables  leading  from 
the  armature  of  the  larger  alternator  to  the  bus-bars.  Compare 
t^e  synchronizii^  current  and  synchronizing  power  with  correspond- 
ing results  of  Prob.  46  and  discuss  this  feature  of  cuirent^limiting 


Prob.  48-2.  The  two  alternators  specified  in  Prob.  38  are  ad- 
justed so  that  each  is  delivering  75  per  cent  of  its  rated  kv-a.,  at 
85  per  cent  power-factor,  rated  voltage  and  frequency.  Assuming 
the  same  change  of  speed  per  kilowatt  of  load  as  specified  in  Prob, 
38,  calculate: 

(a)  What  maximum  total  kilowatts  can  be  taken  from  the  bus- 
bars without  overheating  either  armature? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  frequency  at  this  load?     ,   ,        L.OO'JiC 
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Prob.  4»-a.    (a)  At  what  value  of  total  load  (kilowatte)  lAnhe 
two  altemfttors,  after  being  adjusted  as  in  Prob.  4S  and  then  I4II 
to  themaelves,  divide  the  load  (kilowatte)  equally  between  tileB? 
(6)  What  will  be  the  frequency  under  tlus  condititmf     '    "■•' 
Prob.  60-3.    When  the  total  bus-bar  load  on  the  two  alternators 
of  Prob.  48  is  such  that  the  frequency  has  become  equal  to  61.5 
cycles  per  second,  calculate: 
(a)  Kilowatts  delivered  by  the  500  kv-a.  alternator, 
(6)  Kilowatta  delivered  by  the  1000  kv-a.  alternator. 

(c)  Total  kilowatte  output  from  bus-bars. 

Prob.  61-S.  A  three-phase,  star-connected  alternator,  rated  100 
kv-a.,  2300  volte,  60  cycles,  ie  deUvering  125  per  cent  of  its  rated  kv-a. 
at  rated  voltage  and  80  per  cent  power-factor  to  the  bus-bars.  It  has 
a  resistance  of  4  per  cent  and  synchronous  reactance  of  40  per  cent. 

Another  alternator  identically  similar  has  its  open-circuit  e.m.f. 
brought  up  to  exactly  the  proper  voltage,  frequency,  and  phase 
relation,  and  the  parallel  connection  is  completed.  Assuming  that 
the  open-circuit  voltage,  or  total  induced  voltage,  or  excitation 
voltage  of  the  incoming  alternator  ia  raised  in  five  steps,  each  ten 
per  cent  of  the  mitial  value,  while  the  kilowatt  output  from  bus- 
bars remains  unaltered,  calculate  for  each  step:  * 

(a)  Resultant  e.m.f.  in  local  circuit. 

(6)  Synchronizing  current  in  amperes. 

ifi)  KOowatts  which  tend  to  be  ehifted  from  one  alternator  to 
the  other  by  means  of  the  aynchroniziog  current, 

(d)  Terminal  volt^. 

Draw  curvee  showing  change  of  each  of  these  quantities,  all  with 
respect  to  excitation  volts  as  abscissas. 

Prob.  68-2.  If  both  prime  movers  m  Prob.  32  have  inherent 
speed  regulation  of  5  per  cent,  calculate  the  actual  values  of  the 
following  quantities  when  the  total  load  has  increased  to  1500  kv-a. 
at  the  same  power-factor  as  in  Prob.  32,  and  the  excitation  voltages 
of  both  alternators  are  adjusted  to  give  rated  terminal  voltage  at 
load  power-factor: 

(a)  Current  per  terminal  from  each  alternator  to  bus-bars. 

(b)  Kilovolt-ampere  output  of  each  alternator. 

(c)  Power-factor  of  each  alternator. 
{d)  Frequency. 

Prob.  63-2.  To  what  values  of  kilowatts,  power-factor,  and 
kilovolb-amperes  should  each  alternator  of  Prob.  51  be  adjusted,  in 

*  Do  not  consider  change  of  phase  relation  of  armature  e.m.f. 'a  due 
to  the  shifting  of  load. 

A.oogic 
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order  that  tlie  total  tosses  shall  be  reduced  to  nninimiim,  while  the 
amperes  and  power-factor  of  the  total  load  on  bus-bars  remain 
constant? 

Prob.  S4-3.  When  the  attematois  are  paralleled  as  sjoichro- 
nized  in  Prob.  51,  what  will  be  the  values  of  Uie  following  quantities 
if  the  excitation  voltage  and  the  steam  supply  of  each  aJtemator 
is  adjusted  so  the  total  power  and  the  reactive  load  are  equally 
divided  at  rated  tenninal  voltage: 

(o)  Kilowatt  output  of  each  alternator? 

(6)  Kilovolt-ampere  output  of  each  alternator? 

(c)  Power-factor  of  each  alternator? 

(d)  Per  cent  by  which  the  excitation  voltage  of  each  alternator 
must  be  increased  or  diminished? 

Prob.  56-3.  Draw  a  complete  vector  diagram  showing  relations 
between  current  and  excitation  voltage  in  both  macliines,  terminal 
voltage,  and  total  current  delivered  from  bus-bars,  for  the  phase 
relation  of  armatures  which  gives  maximum  synchronizii^  power, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  determine  it  for  the  alternators  specified  in 
Prob.  51.  Calculate  the  maximum  synchronizing  power  in  kilo- 
watts. Note  that  power  taken  in  by  a  machine  represents  "  syn- 
chronizing power  "  only  when  it  exerte  motor  action,  and  not  when 
it  merely  supplies  PR  loss. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TRANSFORMERS 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES.      EPFICIENCT  AND   REGULATION 

A  TRANSFORMER  changes  alternating  current  at  any  given 
voltage  into  alternating  current  of  the  same  frequency  but 
at  some  other  voltage.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
converter,  or  a  rectifier,  which  takes  in  altematii^  current 
and  delivers  direct  ciurent,  or  vice  versa. 

Were  it  not  for  the  transformer,  there  probably  would  not 
be  any  large  systems  for  generating  and  distributing  power 
by  alternating-current  electricity  such  as  we  now  have. 
It  was  the  development  of  an  efficient  transformer  which 
influenced  American  engineers  to  use  alternating  current 
instead  of  direct  current  where  lai^e  quantities  of  power 
were  to  be  transmitted  over  long  distances. 

The  reasons  for  this  statement  have  been  indicated  in  the 
First  Course,  Chapter  I.  By  means  of  the  transformer,  we 
may  transmit  electric  power  at  \agh  voltages  which  permit 
the  wires  to  be  smaJl  and  correspondingly  long,  without 
prohibitive  expense  for  copper  or  excessive  PR  loss  on  the 
lines.  At  any  point  along  the  line  where  we  need  some 
power,  we  simply  tap  on  a  transformer  —  the  simplest,  most 
ruj^ed  and  durable  and  most  efficient  electrical  apparatus 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  requiring  less  space  and  atten- 
tion, and  less  investment  per  kilowatt  capacity,  than  any 
other  electrical  machine.  By  suitable  winding  of  the  trans- 
former, we  obtain  alternating  current  at  low  pressure,  of 
any  value  best  suited  to  the  lamps,  motors,  heaters,  or  other 
devices  that  are  to  be  operated. 

30.  Structure  of  the  Transformer.  The  purposes  for  which 
transformers  are  used  in  systems  for  distributinE^  electrical 
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power  have  been  explained  in  the  First  Course.     There  also 
will  be  found  pictures  illustrating  the  external  appearance  of 
some  types  of  transformers,  and  diagrams  showing  how  and 
where  they  are  connected  into  the  system.    Before  proceed- 
ing to  examine   in  some  detail   the  exact  theory  of  these 
connections,  the  proper  methods  of 
operation  and  the  operating  charac- 
teristics of  various  types  of  trans- 
formers, all  of  which  are  to  be  treated 
in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  it 

would  be  well  to  familiarize  ourselves  p 

with  the  structure  and  parts 'of  the 
transformer.  § 

Figure  77  shows  the  essential  in- 
terior parts  of  a  small  (10  kv-a.) 
transformer  such  as  is  used  to  supply 
power  to  light  a  building  or  a  group 
of  buildings.  One  or  more  coils  S 
of  heavy  wire  and  one  or  more  coils  ■ 
P  containing  a  much  larger  number  '^^°-  '■?■    ""^^  «»«  a^** 

of  turns  of  smaUer  wire  surround  or      f"^  "^  "  ^  *^^*- 
,    ,  ,  II,      former    removed    from 

are  surrounded  by  a  core  /  made  of  tj,^  ^^  The  coila  5 
laminations  or  sheets  of  special  steel,  and  P  arc  linked  to- 
The  terminals  of  the  heavy  wire  coils  gether  by  the  core  /. 
aj-e  brought  out  at  T",  and  the  ter-  ''^  H'esfem  Ekcinc  Co. 
minals  of  the  light  wire  coils  at  7".  These  two  sets  of  coils 
and  the  iron  core  which  links  them  together  are  the  essential 
parts  of  the  transformer.  Fig.  78  is  a  diagram  of  a  top 
view  of  a  transformer  of  this  type.  The  coils  marked 
"primary"areconnectedtogetherand  to  the  source  of  power, 
while  the  coils  marked  "secondary"  are  connected  together 
and  to  the  load.  The  alternating-current  power  is  transferred 
from  primary  to  secondary  by  means  of  magnetic  flux  in  the 
iron  core,  which  is  shown  dark  in  Fig.  78. 

31.  Methods    of    CooUi^    Transformers.    The    losses 
which  occur  in  transformers  arc  very  small,  usually  not  more 
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than  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  input.    These  losses  always 
result  in  heating  the  transformer.     When  the  transformer  is 
in  operation,  the  currents  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  cause  a  loss  of  power,  PR,  due  to  resistance.     The 
flux  in  the  iron  core  also  causes  a  loss  of  power  due  to  hystere- 
sis and  eddy  currents.     All  of  these  losses  appear  as  heat, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  transformer  will  rise  above  that 
of  the  surroundings  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  the 
heat   to   flow   away 
as  fast  as  it  is  gener- 
atedwithin  thetrans- 
"w*ti-    former.      The    core 
and  coila  are  gener- 
ally immersed  in  min- 
eral oil  or  petroleum 
within   a    casing   of 
sheet    iron    or    cast 
iron.     The    purpose 
a-i,       of  the  oil  is  not  only  ■ 
to  improve   the   in- 
Fw.  78.    The  diagram  of  the  top  view  of  a  sulation  between  the 
transformer  of  the  shell  type  shown  in  Fig.   ^^ii       ^^^^^     ^jg^     ^^ 
77.     The  General  Electric  Co.  ,,       ,       ,    , 

carry  the  heat  from 

the  hot  inner  parts  of  the  coils  and  core  to  the  cooler  outside 
surface  of  the  casing,  by  means  of  the  circulation  which  is 
set  up  in  the  oil.  The  coils  are  separated  from  one  another 
and  from  the  cores  by  spaces  called  oil  ducts  {see  Fig.  78) 
which  permit  the  oil  to  circulate  around  the  innermost  parts 
where  the  heat  is  generated,  thus  tending  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature more  even  throughout  the  transformer,  or  to  avoid 
"hot  spots," 

The  power  capacity  and  the  losses  of  a  well-designed 
transformer  increase  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  its  core  and  coils,  or  to  the  cube  of  its  dimensions, 
other  things  being  equal.  But  the  exterior  surface  from 
which  heat  is  naturally  dissipated  increases  only  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  square  of  its  dimensions.  That  is,  if  we  double 
all  dimensions  of  the  transformer,  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
core  and  of  copper  in  the  coils  will  be  approximately  2'  or 
8  times  as  great.  If  these  materials  were  used  to  just  aa 
good  advantage  as  before,  the  kilo  volt-ampere  capacity 
would  be  also  8  times  as  great;  and  assuming  the  efficiency 
to  be  approximately  the  same,  the  losses  would  be  8  times  as 
large  as  before.  But  the  exterior  surface  of  the  transformer 
is  increased  only  2''  or  4  times  when  the  dimensions  are 
doubled.  Therefore,  we  must  lose  8  times  as  much  heat  as 
before,  from  4  times  as  much  surface,  or  twice  as  much  heat 
per  square  foot  of  surface,  per  minute.  This  requires  a 
temperature  rise  approximately  twice  as  great.  Obviously, 
transformers  of  the  larger  sizes  must  be  provided  with  addi- 
tional cooling  surfaces  or  some  means  of  carrying  away  heat 
faster  from  the  natural  cooling  surfaces,  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  temperatures. 

Some  large  transformers,  particularly  older  ones,  are  of 
the  air-blast  type.  They  are  placed  over  a  chamber  from 
which  a  blower  forces  a  strong  current  of  air  through  numer- 
ous ventilating  ducts  that  are  left  between  the  coils  and  the 
core.  Such  transformers  are  not  immersed  in  oil,  and  there- 
fore have  the  following  disadvantages.  First:  if  a  fault 
occurs  in  the  insulation,  the  resulting  arc  is  not  suppressed 
(as  by  the  oil  in  the  oil-filled  type)  but  is  rather  fanned  into 
flame  by  the  air  currents.  Second:  although  the  air  used 
is  cleaned,  yet,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  transformer 
often  becomes  coated  with  dirt,  which  is  iad  for  the  insula- 
tion. Third:  if  anything  occurs  to  stop  the  blowers,  the 
temperature  rises  very  rapidly.  Fourth:  air-blast  trans- 
formers are  more  bulky  for  a  given  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
than  water-cooled  or  oil-cooled  types,  and  are  not  satis- 
factory for  pressures  much  above  35,000  volts. 

Auxiliary  surfaces  for  natural  air-cooling  may  be  furnished 
by  nests  of  vertical  pipes  connected  into  the  transformer  case 
at  top  and  bottom  as  shown  in  Fig.  79.     These  pipes  C  are 
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spread  far  enough  apart  to  permit  natural  convection  cur- 
rents of  air  to  circulate  freely.  The  case  and  pipes  are  filled 
with  oil,  which  serves  to  carry  the  heat  from  the  coils  and 
core  where  it  is  generated,  out  to  these  cooling  surfaces. 


Fig.  79.  Additional  cooling  surfaee  is  furnished  by  the  pipea.  The 
oil  which  carries  the  heat  from  the  core  and  coils  circulates  through 
the  pipes  and  is  cooled.    General  Electric  Co. 

AuxOiary  surfaee  for  artificial  cooling  by  cold  water  is 
often  used  in  the  oil-insulated  water-cooled  (0. 1.  W,  C.) 
type  of  transformer.  One  of  these  is  shown  removed  from 
its  case  in  Fig.  80.     The  space  between  transformer  and 
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ease,  and  the  ducts  between  coils  and  cores  are  all  filled  with 

oil  which  circulates  naturally  between  the  heated  eurfaces 

and  the  cool  surfaces. 

The  heated  oil  rises  to 

the  top   of  the   case. 

The  cooling  coils  (C), 

carrying  a  current  of 

cold  water,  absorb  the 

heat.     The  cooled  oil 

flows  down  along  the 

outside  of  the  case  to 

the  bottom,  and  then  ^ 

repeats    the    process. 

The  cooling  coils 

should  be  of  seamless 

tubing,  as  the  slightest 

leakage  of  water  into 

the    transformer    will 

weaken  the  insulation 

seriously.  A  great 
many  of  the  larger 
transformers  are  of  the 
O.  I.  W.  C.  type. 

The  largest  trans- 
formers are  cooled  by  a 
forced  circulation  of 
the  oil  with  which  the 
transformer  is  fillet!. 
By   this  method  very 

much  greater  amounts  Fio.  80.  Interior  of  an  oii-insulated  wata- 
of  heat  may  be  carried  cooled  transformer,  showing  the  copper 
away  from  thesurfaces  cooling  coils,  C.  These  coils  carry  water 
of  coils  and  cores  than  ^^"^  *"«'«  *•>«  °^-  ^'^'^  ^'^"^  ^''■ 
by  any  natural  circulation  of  oil,  the  oil  currents  being  more 
rapid  and  far-reaching.  The  oil  may  be  cooled  either  inside 
or  outside  the  transformer  case,  by  water  or  by  air  currents. 
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It  is  difficult  to  bring  out  the  terminals  of  a  coil  for  very 
high  tension  work  through  the  metal  case  of  the  transformer 
without  danger  of  breaking  down  their  insulation  or  of  serious 
leakage  of  current  between  terminals.  Some  terminals  are 
filled  with  oil  and  are  correspondingly  bulky  and  out  of  pro- 


portion, as  shown  at  T'  in  Fig.  I 


The  "condenser  type" 
of  terminal  is  much  more 
compact  for  the  same 
operating  voltage  and 
same  factor  of  safety,  and 
represents  a  more  recent 
and  intelligent  design. 
(See  Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E., 
Vol.  XXVIII,  page  209.) 
32.  How  the  Trans- 
former Changes  the  Volt- 
age. The  essential 
principle  upon  which  the 
transformer  operates  has 
been  explained  in  the 
First  Course,  Chapter  V. 
Two  coils  (or  two  groups 
of  coils)  are  woimd  upon 
Fio.  81.  Diagram  ot  a  transformer,  the  same  iron  core.  One 
An  alternating  current  in  the  primary  of  these  coils,  A  B  in  Fig, 
coil  ^B  seta  up  an  alternating  flux  in  gl^  Jg  connected  to  a 
the  iron  core  C.C.    This  flux  induces  e.^to,   ^j.    ^    transmis- 

an  aUcmating  voltage  m  the  second-     .        ,.  ,  .  ,      ,  ,. 

ary  coil  XY.  ^""'    ''"®    which    delivers 

alternating  current  to  it. 
This  current  produces  an  alternating  magnetic  flux  mm  in 
the  iron  core  CiCj.  The  variation  of  the  flux  from  zero  to 
maximum  value,  then  to  zero  again,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  opposite  direction,  through  the  magnetic 
circuit  which  is  common  to  the  two  coils,  induces  an  alter- 
nating e.m.f.  in  the  other  coil  XY.  If  an  electrical  circuit 
be  completed  through  coil  XYhy  connecting  a  lamp,  a  motor, 
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or  any  conductor  externally  between  the  terminals,  this  in- 
duced e.m.f.  will  produce  a  current  and  deliver  power. 

Thus,  although  the  two  coils  are  electrically  insulated  from 
each  other,  power  taken  in  by  one  coil  is  transmitted  to  the 
other  coil  by  means  of  the  magnetic  flux  which  links  with 
both  of  them.  Of  course,  as  stated  above,  there  are  losses 
in  the  transfoimers  —  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents 
in  the  iron  core  and  to  PR  in  both  coils  —  so  that  the  power 
given  out  by  the  coil  XY  is  slightl^  less  than  the  power 
taken  in  by  the  coil  AB.  By  providing  a  proper  number 
of  turns  and  suitable  insulation  in  each  coil,  the  primaiy  (AB) 
may  take  in  power  at  high  voltage  and  the  secondary  {XY) 
may  deliver  this  power  at  low  voltage.  Due  to  the  use  of  ■ 
high  voltage,  the  amount  saved  annually  6n  the  cost  of 
transmission  line  and  of  line  losses,  is  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  fixed  charges  and  losses  of  the  transformers,  which 
then  become  necessary  to  change  the  voltage  to  values  suit- 
able for  generation  and  utilization  by  practicable  apparatus. 

33.  Ratio  of  a  Transformer.  The  coil  AB  produces  a 
flux  that  links  with  the  coil  XY  and  induces  an  e.m.f.  in 
both  AB  and  XY.  In  fact,  it  even  produces  cm.f.'s  in  the 
iron  core  CiCj  which  cause  the  so-called  "eddy  currents"  in 
the  iron,  which  are  neglected  in  this  article. 

Let  E  =  Effective  value  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  a  single 
turn  of  both  AB  and  XY  by  the  flux  thread- 
ing both  coils. 
Np  =  Number  of  turns  in  primary  coil  AB. 
Ns  =  Number  of  turns  in  secondary  coil  XY. 

Since  the  e.m.f.'s  in  all  the  turns  of  each  coil  are  in  phase 
with  one  another, 

ENp  =  Total  induced  voltage  in  primary  coil  AB. 
ENb  =  Total  induced  voltage  in  secondary  coil  XY. 

The  ratio  of  the  induced  e,m.f,  in  the  primary  to  the  in- 
duced e.m.f.  in  the  secondary  can  then  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equation:  i  ■,        L.OOi^lc 
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Induced  e.m.f.  in  Primary    _  ENp  _  Np 
Induced  e.m.f.  in  Secondary      ENs      Ns 

Np  _    Number  of  turns  m  Primary 
JVs      Number  of  turns  in  Secondary 

Np 
This  ratio  ir^-  is  called  the  Ratio  of  a  Transformer,  and  is 

Ns 

equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  induced  voltage  in  the  primary  to 
the  induced  voltage  in  the  secondary,  when  no  flux  lines 
exist  which  do  not  thread  both  coils. 

Example  1.  There  are  1200  turns  in  the  primary  coil  of  a  trans- 
former and  120  turns  in  the  secondary  coil.  A  flux  of  800,000  liDes 
threading  both  coils  is  made  to  alternate  according  to  the  sine  law, 
at  the  rate  of  60  cycles  a  second. 

(a)  What  is  the  effective  voltage  induced  in  each  turn  of  both 
coila? 

(6)  What  is  the  total  effective  induced  voltage  in  the  primary 
coils? 

(c)  In  the  secondary  coil? 

(d)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  induced  voltage  in  the  primary  coil 
to  the  induced  voltage  m  the  secondary  coil? 

(e)  What  is  the  "ratio  of  the  transformer"? 

(a)  The  flux  makes  4  changes  between  0  and  maximum  value 
during  one  cycle.    See  Art.  53,  First  Course. 


10* 
Effective  E  =  1.11  x  av.  E  (for  a  sine  wave-form). 

=  1.11  X  1.92  =  2.13  volts. 
(6)  E  (mduced  in  prunary  coil)    =  2.13  x  1200=  2560  volts. 
(c)  E  (induced  in  secondary  coil)  =  2.13  x  120  =  256  volts. 
n  Prunary         _  2560 


Induced  E  in  Secondary  256 


=  10. 


Prob.  1-8.    Answer  the  five  parts  of  Example  1  if  the  flux  has 
B  frequency  of  40  cycles  per  second. 

Prob.  a-3.    The  primary  coil  of  a  certain  transformer  has  1470 
'"°»-  „ ...Coogic 
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(a)  How  many  magnetic  Imes  must  thread  the  primary  coil  and 
the  secondary  coil  if  the  effective  induced  voltage  in  the  primary 
is  2460  volta? 

(6)  How  many  turns  must  the  secondary  have  in  order  to  have 
the  induced  voltage  in  it  equal  to  123  volts? 

Assume  that  the  magnetic  flux  is  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
sine  law  at  a  frequency  of  25  cycles. 

Prob.  3-3.  In  a  transformer  with  a  ratio  of  5,  how  many  turns 
must  there  be  in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  coila,  if  the 
induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  is  to  be  236  volts?  The  flux  has 
a  value  of  885,000  lines  and  varies  according  to  the  sine  law  at  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles. 

Prob.  4-8.  How  many  turns  would  have  to  be  used  in  the 
coils  rf  the  transformer  in  Prob.  3,  if  the  frequency  were  25  cycles? 

34.  Phase  Relations  between  Flux  and  Induced  E.M.F. 
The  value  of  the  induced  e.in.f.  at  any  inetant  in  either  coil 
IB  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  in  that  coil, 
and  to  the  rate  at  which  lines  of  flux  are  appearing  or  dis- 
appearing within  each  turn  at  that  instant.  Thus  the  induced 
e.m.f.  has  zero  value  when  the  flux  reaches  its  maximum 
value  (and  is  constant  for  an  instant  before  it  begins  to 
decrease),  and  the  e.m.f.  has  its  maximum  value  when  the 
flux  is  zero  (and  is  changing  at  its  greatest  rate) .  In  other 
words,  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  alter- 
nating flux. 

The  direction  of  the  induced  e.m.f .  at  each  instant  must  be 
such  that  the  current  which  it  would  produce  in  the  circuit 
would  have  a  magnetizing  action  opposed  to  the  change  of 
flux  which  generates  the  e.m.f.  This  is  in  accord  with  Lena' 
law  as  stated  in  Chapter  V  of  the  First  Course.  If  this 
were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attain  a  settled  con- 
dition in  the  circuit,  and  we  should  have  a  perpetual  source 
of  energy;  because  as  soon  as  current  and  power  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  secondary  coil  X¥,  the  flux  would  be  increased 
by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  current.  This  would  induce 
larger  e.m.f.  which  would  produce  more  current,  and  so 
on  to  infinity.  „  ,  „  .,L.OO>^lc 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  82,  the  curve  *  represents  the  variations  of 
the  flux  (lii^uiE  both  co9s)  produced  by  the  magnetizing 
current  i^  flowing  in  the  primary  coil,  and  in  phase  with  it. 
Then  the  curve  e',  represents  variations  of  the  e.m.f.  which 
is  thereby  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  and  e,  represents 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  primary  eoil.  In  the  magnetic 
circuit,  we  consider  as  positive  the  direction  of  flux  produced 
by  a  current  which  flows  in  a  positive  direction  through  the 


Fio.  82.  The  magnetizing  current,  im,  produces  a  flux  of  the  sine 
wave-form,  4.  This  fiux  seta  up  an  e.m.f.  e'f  of  sine  wave-form  in  the 
primary  coils  and  an  e.m.f.  e',  of  sine  wave-form  in  the  aecoadary  coils. 
Note  that  ep  and  e',  are  in  phaae  with  each  other  but  lag  90°  behind 
the  flux  <t>  and  the  magnetizii^  current  in>. 

electric  circuit.  In  Fig.  82,  the  positive  direction  of  e.m.f. 
e  or  of  current  i„  is  from  A  to  B  and  from  X  to  y,  within 
the  coil  in  either  case.  Notice  that  if  any  current  is  pro- 
duced by  the  induced  voltages  e',  or  ej,,  it  would  oppose 
the  change  of  the  flux  *,  and  therefore  of  the  current  produc- 
ing 4>-  Thus  such  a  current  would  be  increasing  while  qb  is 
decreasing  and  it  would  be  positive  while  <t>  is  negative. 
Notice  also  that  both  induced  e.m.f.'s  e',  and  e'p  lag  90° 


I 
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behind  the  magoetizing  current  i,,.  This  fact  that  the  induced 
e.ni.f.  always  lags  90°  behind  the  current  and  flux  which 
produces  it  ia  also  shown  in  Art,  54,  First  Course. 

Assuming  that  all  of  these  quantities  vary  with  lume 
according  to  the  sine  law  (an  assumption  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later)  we  may  represent  their  values  and  relations  by 
vectors  as  in  Fig.  83.  The  lengths  of  the  vectors  represent 
effective  values  of  the  corresponding 

quantities.     No  current  is  flowing  in  \ 

the  secondary  coil,  as  yet,  but  a  cur-  \ 

rent  In  is  flowing  in  the  primary  coil  ' 

which  sets  up  the  flux.  In  order  to  '  *"  J  T^ 
force  the  magnetizing  current  In 
through  the  primary  coil,  we  must 
apply  an  alternatii^  e.m.f.  to  the 
primary  coil  which  is  large  enough  to 
overcome  not  only  the  IR  drop,  luRp, 
caused  by  current  /«  flowii^  against 
the  resistance  Rp  of  the  primary  coil,  -  ^3  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
but  also  the  e.m.f.  £^  which  is  m-  gram  for  the  sine  cutvcb 
duced  in  the  turns  of  the  primary  coil  ot  Fig.  82.  The  e.m.t.'B 
when  the  current  In  flows.  Now,  -Ei  and  Ei,  induced  in 
any  good  transformer  ia  designed  so  the  primary  and  second- 
that  the  coil  resistances  Rp  and  Rs  7jJ^,Zr  ™.^' 
,1   ,     ,  ,,  magnetizing  current /« 

are  made  relatively  small,  to  keep  the      ^nd  the  flux  *. 
losses  low  and  the  efficiency  high,  and 

lit  is  made  small  to  keep  the  power-factor  high.  The  resistance 
drop  in  the  primary  is  therefore  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  induced  (counter)  e.m.f,  E'p  in  the  primary.  For  most 
practical  calculations  the  e.m.f.  that  must  be  impressed  on 
the  primary  coil  may  be  assumed  to  be  opposite  and  «qual 
to  the  induced  volt^^  E'p,  as  represented  by  E,,  in  Fig.  84. 
This  would  be  true  not  only  for  effective  values,  but  also  for 
instantaneous  values.  Therefore,  if  the  wave-form  of  e.m.f. 
between  the  mains  and  impressed  on  the  primary  is  harmonic, 
the  wave-form  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  must  be  ijei^  f^^ly 
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harinonic.  It  follows  also  that  the  flux  must  vary  har- 
monically, because  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  at  every  instant 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  flux,  and  the  rate 
of  change  of  an  harmonic  quantity 
itself  varies  harmonically. 

\36.  How  the  Transformer  Adjusts 
Itself  to  Changes  of  Load.  N«w 
suppose  we  complete  the  circuit  of 
XY  externally  in  F^.  81  and  allow 

— &^    E'„  the  voltage  induced  in  the  second- 
ary coil,  to  produce  a  current  /„  It^- 
ging  9°  behind  E'„  aa  represented  in 
Fig.  85.     The  magnetic  effect  of  this 
load  current  /,  t^nds  to  change  the 
flux  <i>.    But  the  shghtest  alteration 
of  ^,  of  course  makes  corresponding 
change  in  the  induced  e.m.f.  E'p  in  the 
Fia.  84.    The  voltage  Ep  primary.     Now  EJ  very  nearly  bal- 
Jhl^rimaiT^JilT^rder  ^^^^^  *«  impressed  voltage  E^  before 
LB  the  induced  ^'  began  to  flow,  and  the  resultant 


^- 


voltage    E'p.      (Resist-  voltage  in  the  coil  was  almost  zero 
ance  drop  of  the  coils  ia    (being  just  sufficient  to  force  the  cur- 
/    neglected   in  thja   dia-  rent /w  through  the  Coil  against  its  re- 
^^'  sistanceflp).     Thus  the  char^  in  the 

induced  voltage  E'p  will  cause  the  resultant  volt^e  in  the  coil 
to  attain  an  appreciable  value.  This  resultant  will  cause  more 
current  to  flow  from  the  mains  into  the  primary.  The  addi- 
tional current  (represented  by  7i)  is  called  the  "load  compo- 
nent "  of  primary  cuireot,  and  it  will  automatically  increase  in 
value  until  it  devdups  a  magnetic  action  exactly  equal  and 
opponte  to  that  of  Ig.  When  this  occurs,  the  flux  0  is  restored 
to  its  original  or  zero-load  value,  and  there  no  longer  exists  any 
unbalanced  e.m.f.  in  the  primary.  In  other  words,  equilibrium 
is  restored  and  the  current  is  steady  again.  The  total  cur- 
rent taken  by  the  primary  coil  AB  from  tJie  supply  line 
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would  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  load  component  of  primary 
current  I'p  and  the  maguetizii^  current  lu- 
In  order  that  I'p  may  have  a  magnetic  effect  exactly  equal 


Fig.  85.    When  a  current  /,  is  allowed  to  flow  ia  the  secondary  coila, 
a  current  T'p,  at  1S0°  to  /,,  will  flow  in  the  primary  coil. 

and   opposite  to  that  of  I„  the  following  relations  must 
exist: 

(a)  The  phase  of  I'p  must  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  load  current  /,. 

(6)  The  ampere-turns  in  the  primary  due  to  the  current 
/p  must  be  exactly  equal  to  arapere-tums  in  the  secondary 
due  to  the  load  current  /,. 

As  Np  equals  number  of  turns  in  the  primary  and  N,  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  secondary,  this  relation  is  expressed 
mathematically  as  follows: 

Npl'p  =  -N.I.. 
Ignoring  the  directions,  which  are  expressed  by  angles  in  the 
vector  dia^am,  we  find  the  following  numerical  relation  to 
exist  between  these  currents:  ,   ,  „     L.OOiJlc 
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Load  component  of  current  in  primary  (Jp)  _  N, 
Load  current  in  secondary  (/,)  Np 

Now,  the  magnetizing  current  lu  never  exceeds  10  per  cent 
of  the  load  current  I'p  in  any  well-designed  transformer, 
and  in  large  transformers  is  considerably  less  than  1  per 
cent.  (See  Table  A.)  Also,  /,  is  the  only  current  flowing 
in  the  secondary.  Therefore  the  statement  made  above  for 
load  currents  ia  also  practically  true  for  total  currents.  That 
is,  we  may  say  without  serious  error  for  all  but  the  very 
smallest  and  poorest  transformers,  that  the  total  primary 
and  secondary  currents  at  any  load  near  or  above  full  load 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils.  As  the  load  approaches  zero, 
this  simple  statement  departs  further  from  the  truth.  When 
/,  equals  zero  and  the  total  primary  current  reduces  to 
In,  the  above  simple  statement  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
wrong. 

36.  Exciting  Current.  Magnetizing  Current.  Hyster- 
esis Current.  We  have  assumed  the  flux  4i  in  Fig,  83,  84, 
85,  to  be  maintained  entirely  by  a  magnetizing  current  In 
which  is  in  phase  with  ^.  If  the  core  or  the  magnetic  circuit 
of  the  transformer  were  entirely  composed  of  air  or  wood 
or  some  other  non-conducting  "non-magnetic"  substance, 
this  assumption  would  be  correct.  But  when  we  use  iron 
in  the  magnetic  circuit,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  must 
be  taken  from  the  mains  by  the  primary  coil  during  each 
cycle  of  flux,  to  be  transformed  into  heat  and  lost  by  "molec- 
ular magnetic  friction  "  or  hysteresis,  and  by  eddy  currents, 
in  the  mass  of  the  iron.  We  notice  that  the  vector  In  in 
Fig,  85  is  in  quadrature  (90°)  with  the  vector  Ep  (terminal 
e.m.f.  of  primary),  hence  it  represents  zero  power  intake 
from  the  mains.  In  order  to  supply  the  power  lost  in  the 
iron  core  during  successive  cycles,  the  primary  coil  must 
take  a  certain  amount  of  "magnetic  power  componeiit "  or 
"  hysteresis  component "  of  current  {In),  in  phase  with  Ep,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  86.     For  convenience,  this  hysteresis  compo- 
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Qent  ifi  made  to  represent  the  losses  due  to  eddy  currents  as 
well  as  hysteresis  in  the  core.     That  is, 

_  Watts  lost  in  core  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents 
Terminal  volts  of  primary  coil 
The  total  current  which  is  necessary  simply  to  maintain 
the  flux  is  called  the  "excitiiig  current,"  and  it  is  the  vector 


I  of  In  and  Ib-  It  is  the 
zero-load  current  of  the  trans- 
former,— the  (measureable)  cur- 
rent which  actually  flows  in  the 
primary  when  the  secondary 
circuit  is  open.  In  Fig.  86  and 
89  it  is  represented  by  the  vec- 
tor Is-  As  <t>  and  7«  are  in 
quadrature  with  Ep  and  Is,  we 
see  that: 

Value  of  exciting  current  or 
zero-load  current 

Power-factor  of  exciting  cur- 
rent or  zero-load  current 

_^-         '« 
Je 


Ep 


Fig.  86.  The  hystereeia  current 
f  J/,  leading  Z«  by  00°,  miut  flow 
in  the  primaiy  coil  in  order  to 
supply  the  hyatereais  and  eddy- 
current  loss  in  the  core.  The 
excJting  current  /e  ia  the  vector 
eum  of  the  magnetizing  current 
/sand  the  core-loas  current  Is- 


In  transformers  of  good  de- 
sign, proportion  and  materials, 
andofgoodworkmanship,opera- 
ting  at  rated  voltage  and  fre- 
quency and  sine  wave-form  of  e.m.f.,  the  exciting  current 
is  between  1  and  10  per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load  current 
depending  on  the  size  (kOovolt-ampere)  and  the  voltage. 
The  ratio  between  Is  and  Im  is  usually  such  that  the  power- 
factor  of  the  exciting  current  Is  is  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  i.' 
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When  the  magnetic  circuit  contains  no  iron,  or  when  iron 
is  used  in  such  manner  that  the  maximum  flux  denisity  S* 
is  not  carried  above  the  "knee"  of  the  saturation  curve  of 
the  steel  {K  in  Fig.  87)  the  exciting  current  (/g)  has  a  sine 
wave-form,  if  the  impressed  e.m.f.  has  a  sine  wave-form. 
This  is  because  the  exciting  ampere-tums,  JVp/s,  and  there- 
fore the  instantaneous  values  of  Is,  are  at  every  instant  ex- 


FiQ.  87.  The  saturation  curve  tor  Bteel.  The  flux  ia  practically  pro- 
portional U>  the  exciting  current  until  the  saturation  point  K  is 
reached. 


actly  proportional  to  flux  density  B.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
the  curve  between  B  and  NjJb  being  practically  straight 
between  the  points  0  and  K.  But  if  B„  is  carried  beyond 
the  knee  of  the  saturation  curve,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
silicon  steels  used  in  transformers,  the  wave-form  of  the  ex- 
citing current  is  not  truly  sinusoidal  even  when  that  of  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  is  harmonic.  The  reason  for  this  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig,  88,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Electric 
Journal,  September,  1914.  If  we  follow  the  changes  in  flux 
as  it  proceeds  through  a  cycle,  we  see  that: 

{a)  When  B  =  0,  Ib  =  OA. 

(b)  When  B  increases  to  BD,     .  Is  has  increased  to  OB, 
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(c)  When  B  increaBes  to  CE, 

(d)  When  B  decreases  to  AF, 


Is  has  increased  to  OC. 

Is  has  decreased  to  OA 
again. 

And  so  on.  In  this  way  the  curve  for  exciting  current  re- 
quired to  produce  a  sme  curve  of  flux  and  induced  e.ra.f.  has 
been  deduced,  and  it  ia  plainly  a  non-sine  wave-form.  In 
vector  diagrams  we  represent  the  exciting  current  by  the 
equivalent  barmonic  or  one  which  has  the  same  R.M.S.  (root- 
mean-aquare)  value. 


FiQ.  88.  The  curve  of  exciting  current  ia  shown  by  the  heavy  line. 
It  is  not  a  sine  curve,  even  though  the  irapresBed  e.m.t.  is  a  sine 
ciirve,  particularly  when  the  magnetization  is  carried  bqiond  the 
saturation  point. 

Example  2.  The  following  data  are  given  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric Bemew,  July,  1910,  for  a  400,000-volt  tranaformer  huilt  for 
testing  high-tension  insulators:  Rated  capacity,  250  kv-a.  Fre- 
quency, 60  cycles.  Primary  voltage,  1150  or  2300  (for  parallel  or 
aeries  connection  of  two  primary  coils).  Secondary  voltage,  400,000. 
Core  loss,  8400  watts  (constant).  Copper  loss,  1270  watts  at  full 
load.  Excitii^  current,  7.18  per  cent  (of  rated  full-load.current). 
EflSciency  at  full-load,  96.3  per  cent.  Resistance  drop,  0,51  per 
cent.     Reactance  drop,  5.4  per  cent. 

Compute:  — 

(a)  The  core  loss  current. 

(&)  The  exciting  current. 

(c)  The  power-factor  of  the  exciting  current. 

From  thL  data  we  derive  the  following: 

,  ^   ,         8400  watts      - -^ 

(«)  ^S  =  ,^^ .,„!,.  =  3-65  amperes.  ^      .,,,,, Googic 


0  volts 
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250,000  watts 


O  volts 


(6)  Ib  =  0.0718  X 

rent, 
(c)  Power-factor  of  exciting  current 


7.8  amperes  = 
3-85      „  „ 


The  maximum  value  of  the  flux  «  is  nearly  constant  at  all  loads 
if  the  line  voltage  and  frequency  are  constant,  as  Is  usual.  The 
drop  of  voltage  within  the  coils  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 


Fig.  89.  The  primary  load-current  I'p  la  directly  proportional  to  the 
Becondary  load-current  Zg.  The  total  primary  current  Ip,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  I'e  and  the  constant  exciting  current  Ib,  is  not  quite 
proportional  to  the  secondary  current  Is,  but,  for  all  but  l^t  loads, 
may  be  so  taken. 

applied  voltage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  counter  e.m.f.,  and 
the  flux  which  induces  it,  are  almost  as  nearly  constant  as  the  tine 
voltage.  It  follows  that  at  all  loads  the  exciting  cmrent  of  a  con- 
stant-voltage transformer  is  constant  in  value  and  in  phase  relation 
to  the  impressed  voltage  Ep.  Thus  in  F^.  89,  if  the  load  I3  is 
doubled,  the  current  I'p  also  ia  doubled,  but  the  exciting  current 
Is  remains  the  same  in  value  and  position.  Therefore  the  primary 
current  Ip  (vector  sum  of  I'p  and  Is)  can  never  be  exactly  proper- 
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tional  to  the  cunent  output  of  the  transformer  Is,  and  the  power- 
factor  of  the  primary  current  will  usually  differ  slightly  from  the 
power-factor  of  the  secondary  current.  But  as  Ie  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  I'p  at  all  loads  except  very  light  loads,  we  may  afisume 
for  most  practical  calculations  that  the  amperes  input  to  the  primary 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  amperes  output  from  the  secondary, 
and  that  the  power-factor  of  the  input  to  the  primary  is  equal  to 
the  power-factor  of  the  output  from  the  secondary. 

Prob.  6-3.  A  transformer  rated  5  kv-a,  60  cyelee,  2300  to  110 
or  220  volts,  takes  a  current  of  0.10  ampere  at  0.40  power-factor 
from  2300-volt  mains  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  open.  Cal- 
culate: (a)  Exciting  current  as  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  current. 
(b)  Magnetizii^  current  in  amperes  and  in  per  cent,  (c)  Core 
loss  current  in  amperes  and  per  cent. 

Prob,  6-S.  {a)  At  zero  load  with  secondary  open,  the  trans- 
former of  Prob.  5  takes  how  many  watts  from  the  line?  (b)  If 
the  resistances  of  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  such  that  the 
primary  copper  loss  is  equal  to  the  secondary  copper  loss  at  rated 
■  full-load,  the  total  copper  loss  being  then  equal  to  the  core  loss, 
calculate  the  copper  loss  in  watts  at  zero  load. 

Prob.  7-3.  A  transformer  rated  10  kv-a.,  2200/110-220  volts, 
60  cycles,  takes  100  watts  from  a  2200-voIt,  60-cycle  line,  when  its 
secondary  is  open,  (a)  If  the  magnetizing  component  is  90  per  cent 
of  the  exciting  current,  what  is  the  zero-load  power-factor  of  the 
transformer? 

I  (b)  What  is  the  exciting  current  for  this  transformer  in  amperes 
and  in  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  current? 

Prob.  8-3.  If  the  transformer  of  Prob.  5  and  6  delivers  full- 
load  current  at  80  per  cent  power-factor  from  the  secondary,  calcu- 
late: (a)  Amperes  load  component  of  primary  current.  (6)  Total 
amperes  input  to  primary  including  exciting  current. 

37.  Relation  Between  Flux,  Voltage  and  Frequency  in 
the  Transfonner.  The  maximum  density  B„  attained  by 
the  flux  in  the  iron  core  during  each  cycle  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  affects  all  operating  characteristics  of  the  trans- 
former. The  value  of  B„  depends  upon  the  voltage  and  the 
frequency  applied  to  a  coil,  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil, 
and  the  sectional  area  of  the  core.  The  equations  represent- 
ing these  relations  are  fundamental  in  all  calculations  of 
transformers.  ,,  ,  „  ..i^.ooQlc 
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Let  $   =  maximum  total  number  of  lines  of  flux  through 
core,  linking  with  both  primary  and  secondiiry 
coils.     This  flux  alternates  in  direction  and 
varies  harmonically. 
Np  =  number  of  turns  in  primary  coil. 
Ns  =  nmnber  of  turns  in  secondary  coil. 
/  =  frequency  =  number  of  cycles  of  flux  or  of  e.m.f . 
per  second. 
As  we  have  seen  in  Art,  33,  ^  lines  of  flux  appear  or  dis- 
appear within  each  turn  of  either  coil  every  quarter  period 
„  1     ,  1  „„_„_^_    _    1   _„„_„^_ 


Average  rate  of  cutting  flux  by  each  turn  of  either  coil 
=  —  =  4/0  lines  per  second. 

J7 

Therefore, 
Average  e,m,f.  induced  in  each  turn  =  — rr^  volts. 

As  the  flux  varies  harmonically,  the  induced  e.m.f,  also  varies 
harmonically.     {See    Appendix.)     The    form-factor    of    an 
harmonic  e.m.f.  (or  ratio  of  effective  to  average  value)  is  1.11. 
Therefore, 
Effective  value  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  each  turn 


_  1.11X0X4/ 


volts. 


l(y 

Effective  voltage  induced  in  entire  primary  coil 


4.440/JVp 
10* 


Effective  voltage  induced  in  entire  secondary  coil 
4.44J./JV8       p, 

The  amount  of  the  core  losses  and  the  magnetizing  current 
depend  upon  the  maximum  density  of  flux  B-;  K  A  repre- 
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sents  the  area  of  core  section  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  flux,  we 
have, 

Thus, 

^^  W         '    °^    ""     4.44  4/iVp' 

and 

10*  £^ 


^s jo^ ,     or    B.-^ 


.44A/JV3 


From  these  equations  we  see  that: 

(1)  Changing  the  voltage,  changes  B„  in  exact  proportion, 
all  other  things  remaining  equal. 

(2)  Chai^ng  the  frequency,  while  keeping  the  voltage 
constant,  causes  B„  to  change  in  inverse  proportion  to  /. 

(3)  Changing  the  frequency  and  voltage  in  proportion  to 
each  other  keeps  B„  unchanged. 

(4)  Changing  the  number  of  turns  in  a  coO,  while  keeping 
the  voltage  across  this  coil  constant,  causes  B,^  to  vary  in 
inverse  proportion  to  N. 

(5)  Changing  the  number  of  turns  in  a  coil  and  the  volt- 
age across  it  in  proportion  to  each  other  leaves  B„  un-. 
changed. 

(6)  Changing  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  iron  core,  at 
constant  volt^e  and  frequency,  will  change  B„  in  inverse 
proportion  if  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil  remains  fixed. 
If  JV  is  also  changed,  in  inverse  proportion  to  A,  then  B„ 
remains  fixed. 

The  highest  voltage  at  which  we  can  operate  a  given  trans- 
former depends  not  only  upon  the  insulation,*  but  also  upon 
B„.  If  B„  is  to  be  carried  much  beyond  the  "  knee  of  the  sat- 
uration curve, "  the  exciting  current  or  zero-load  current  must 
be  much  increased,  the  power  losses  in  copper  and  in  iron 

•  Standardization  Rules  of  A.I.E.E.  require  the  insulation  of  a  trans- 
former to  stand  teat  for  60  seconds  at  voltages  of  from  2  to  5  times  the 
operating  voltage,  depcndii^  on  the  type  ot  transformer.  See  J  247  to 
257,  Standardization  Rules,  A.I.E.E.  ,,  ,  „  ..l^.oOQlC 
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are  much  increased,  and  the  tempertiture  rises  unless  the 
current  output  is  reduced.  If  we  desire  to  build  a  transformer 
for  higher  voltage  at  a  given  frequency,  we  must  increase  the 
area  of  the  core  (and  volume  of  iron),  or  the  number  of  turns, 
or  both,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  above  equations  while  keep- 
ing B„  within  a  reasonable  or  economical  limit  (see  Table  III) . 
We  must  also  use  more  or  better  insulation.  Of  course  we 
may  increase  the  kilo  volt-ampere  capacity  at  any  given 
voltage  and  frequency  by  increasing  the  current  and  en- 
larging the  size  of  wire  in  both  coils  enough  to  keep  the  PR 
loss  relatively  low  and  the  efficiency  high. 

Transformers  suitable  for  a  given  voltage  must  have  more 
iron  (lai^r  value  of  A  in  equation)  when  designed  for  a  low 
frequency  than  when  designed  for  a  high  frequency.  Or, 
we  may  keep  B„  within  bounds  by  changing  N  in  inverse 
■  proportion  to  /,  keeping  the  same  core.  But  in  this  case, 
since  the  coils  must  carry  the  same  current  to  deUver  the 
same  kilovolt-amperes  at  the  given  voltage,  the  PR  loss 
will  be  changed  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  turns  or  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  frequency.  To  avoid 
overheating  and  reduction  of  efficiency,  both  cross-section 
and  length  of  wire  would  have  to  be  doubled  at  the  same 
time  the  frequency  was  reduced  to  half  to  maintain  the  same 
capacity ;  and  this  entails  a  larger  core  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  winding  space. 

Prob.  9-3.  If  a  60-cycIe  transformer  be  designed  for  1  volt  per 
turn,  what  must  be  the  total  maximum  flux^ 

Prob.  10-8.  If  a  transformer  core  hao  a  cross  'icctional  area  of 
100  sq.  in.  and  the  primary  coil  has  10  000  turns  what  effective 
value  of  line  voltage  at  60  cvclea  will  Ki\e  a  maximum  density  of 
60,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  in  the  core' 

Prob.  11-3.  (a)  How  mam  flux-turns  or  mterhnkages  be- 
tween turns  and  maximum  cyclic  \alue  of  flux  are  necessary  in  a 
25-eycle  transformer  for  a  2300-\olt  line' 

(6)  What  must  be  the  area  of  the  core  of  this  transformer  if  we 
use  2000  turns  in  the  2300-volt  toil  and  B«  is  not  permitted  t« 
exceed  50,000  lines  per  sq.  in  ?  ,    do^k 
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Prob.  12-3.  What  majdmiim  flux  density  will  be  attained  in  a 
core  having  20  sq.  in.  sectional  area,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  3000 
turns  connected  to  a  6600-volt  60-eycle  line?    Sine  wave  of  e.m.f. 

Prob.  13-3.  A  transformer  primary  consists  of  two  equal  coils 
which  are  designed  to  be  connected  in  series  to  a  2200-volt  line. 

(a)  If  they  are  connected  in  parallel  instead  of  in  series,  by  what 
percentage  will  the  flux  density  be  increased  or  decreased  from  ita 
normal  value? 

(6)  By  what  percentage  will  the  secondary  voltage  be  increased 
or  decreased  from  its  normal  value? 

38.  Losses  and  Efficiency  of  the  Transformer.  The 
losses  of  power  in  the  transformer  are  classified  as  copper 
losses  and  core  losses.  The  copper  losses  consist  of  PsRa  in 
the  secondary  coils  and  IpRp  in  the  primary  coils.  The  core 
losses  are  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy-currenta  in  the  iron  core 
of  the  transformer.  The  total  losses  amount  to  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  power  transformed  when  the  output  is 
anywhere  near  full-load.  Efficiencies  at  full-load,  usually 
calculated  on  baais  of  unity  power-factor  load,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  range  between  95  per  cent  for  very  small  trans- 
formers (j  kv-a.),  and  98.5  or  99.0  per  cent  for  very  large 
transformers  (5000  to  15,000  kv-a.). 

The  methods  for  calculating  efficiency  that  were  explained 
in  Art.  3,  Chapter  I,  may  be  applied  also  to  transformers. 
The  statements  made  there  concerning  relation  between 
fixed  losses  and  variable  losses  at  the  load  where  maximum 
efficiency  occurs,  apply  more  accurately  to  transformers  than 
to  generators.  To  these  should  be  added  the  statement  that 
a  low  load-factor  generally  produces  a  low  all-day  efficiency. 

Load-factor  haa  various  meanings  in  popular  usage  (see  any 
Electrical  Handbook),  but  the  one  sanctioned  by  "Standardization 
Rules"  of  theA.I.E.E.isaafolIows:"Theload-fa«torof  a  machine, 
plant,  or  system  is  the  ratio  of  the  average  power  to  the  maxi- 
mum power  during  a  certain  (specified)  period  of  time."  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  when  the  load  on  a  generator  is  perfectly  steady 
or  coDstant,  the  load-factor  is  unity:  and  whenever  the  load-factor 
is  less  than  unity,  it  is  implied  that  the  load  is  unsteady  or  varying. 
Lower  load-factors  correspond  either  to  wider  range  of  fluctuation 
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or  to  more  prolonged  periods  of  light  load.  The  daily  load-factor 
and  the  monthly  load-factor  arc  significant  mainly  in  relation  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant,  which  haa  some  effect  upon  the  cost  of  a 
kilowatt-hour.  But  this  cost  depends  principally  upon  the  annual' 
load-factor.  In  most  central  stations,  the  highest  load  in  the  en- 
tire year  lasts  only  three  or  four  hours  per  day  for  about  two  months, 
during  December  and  January.  To  carry  this  supreme  peak, 
machinery  must  be  bought  which  stands  idle  or  operates  lightly 
loaded  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Fixed  charges  must  be  paid 
and  earned  (or  this  investment,  and  these  charges  are  usually  levied 
against  all  the  kilowatt-hours  sold,  making  the  cost  of  each  kilowatt- 
hour  much  larger  than  it  would  be  if  the  load  were  steady.  For,  if 
the  load  were  steady,  we  could  deliver  the  same  number  of  kilowatts 
hours  with  less  kilowatts  capacity  and  therefore  less  first-cost. 

A  load-factor  of  35  or  40  per  cent  is  exceptionally  good  for  a 
central  station.  High  load  factors  are  obtained  by  connecting  as 
many  different  types  of  power-consuming  deuces  as  possible,  to  the 
station,  and  getting  as  many  different  customers  as  possible. 

The  core  loss  of  a  given  transformer  is  nearly  constant  at 
all  loads,  provided  the  applied  voltage  and  frequency  are 
constant.  Investigation  has  disclosed  that  the  power  lost 
due  to  hysteresis  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  iron  used,  the  mechanical  and  heat  treatment  to  which 
the  iron  has  been  subjected,  the  frequency  of  reversals,  the 
maximum  value  of  flux  attained  during  the  cycle,  and  the 
wave-form  of  induced  e.m.f.  or  of  flux.  All  of  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  equation 
where  Pn  =  WKnfB'*, 

Pb  =  watts  lost  due  to  hysteresis. 

/  =  frequency  of  induced  e.m.f.,  cycles  per  second. 

Bm  =  maximum  value  of  flux  density,  lines  per  square 

inch.     The  exponent  of  B„  varies  with  the 

composition  and  treatment  of  the  steel;  1.6  is 

its  average  value. 

W  =  pounds  weight  of  iron  acted  on  by  the  alternating 

flux. 
Kb  =  a  constant  for  any  given  kind  of  iron,  but  different 
for  various  kinds  of  iron,  depending  upon  the 
chemical  composition,  treatment,  hardness,  etc. 
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Values  of  Ph  reported  in  Trans.  A.I.E.E.,  Vol.  XXVIII, 
page  465,  range  between  1,0  and  2.0  watts  per  pound  for 
ordinary  steels  containing  no  silicon,  and  from  0.54  to  0.82 
watts  per  pound  for  "silicon  steels,"  containing  from  3  to 
4  per  cent  of  silicon.  These  values  were  measured  while  the 
flux  varied  harmonically,  and  B„  was  64,500  lines  per  square 
inch.     The  frequency  was  60  cycles  per  second. 

The  loss  due  to  eddy  currents  is  an  PR  loss  caused  by 
currents  in  the  mass  of  the  iron.  These  are  produced  by 
e.m.f.'s  which  are  induced  in  the  iron  just  as  e.m.f.  is  induced 
in  primary  and  secondary  coils  by  the  alternating  flux.  When 
alternating  flux  traverses  a  solid  block  or  bar  of  iron  the 
eddy  current  loss  is  very  large,  often  heating  the  iron  in  a 
few  minutes  so  that  it  is  too  hot  to  touch.  By  cutting  up 
the  iron  into  sheets  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  flux,  and 
varnishing,  oxidizing  or  otherwise  insulating  the  sheets  so  that 
current  cannot  pass  from  one  to  another,  the  paths  which 
the  eddy  currents  must  traverse  are  made  longer.  This 
reduces  the  watts  loss  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
thickness  of  the  laminations.  The  eddy-current  loss  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation: 

Pb  =  WKb  fBlP, 
where 

Pb  -  watts  lost  due  to  eddy  currents. 

/  =  frequency,  cycles  per  second. 
B„  =  maximum  flux  density  in  core,  lines  per  square  inch. 

t  =  thickness  of  laminations  of  core,  inches. 

W  =  weight  of  iron  acted  on  by  alternating  flux,  pounds. 

Kb  =  a  constant  for  any  kind  of  iron,  but  different  for 

various  grades  of  iron,  inversely  preportional  to 

their  specific  electrical  resistance. 

Tests  show  that  Pb  ranges  between  0.36  and  0,70  watts 

per  pound  for  ordinary  annealed  sheet  steel,  and  between 

0.12  and  0.18  watts  per  pound  for  special  "silicon-steels" 

used  in  transformers  (containing  3  to  4  per  cent  of  silicon). 

These  values  are  on  the  basis  of  a  frequency  of  60  cycles,  a 
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maximum  flux  density  B„  of  64,500  lines  per  square  inch,  and 
a  value  ot  14  mils  (0.014  inch)  for  the  thickness  {(). 

From  the  above  equation  it  is  seen  that  we  can  easily  re- 
duce the  eddy  current  loss  by  making  the  laminations 
thinner,  whatever  may  be  the  values  of  B„,  f,  Kg  and  W. 
The  limit  is  reached  commercially  when  i  =  14  mils,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  not  practicable  to  handle  thinner  sheets 
than  this  in  manufacturing  operations.  Thus,  if  the  sheets 
were  twice  this  thickness,  or  28  mils,  the  loss  in  silicon  steels 

(S  0  028* 

would  be  between  ;;  X  0.12,  or  0.48,  and  ^^-^rz-r.  X  0.18,  or 

f  '  0.014' 

0.72  watt  per  pound  at  60  cycles  and  64,500  lines  per  square 
inch.  To  reduce  the  eddy-current  watts  to  the  previous  values 
while  using  iron  28  mils  thick,  we  should  reduce  B„  to  32,250 
lines  per  in.^.  In  ordinary  practice  the  laminations  are  thin 
enough  to  reduce  the  eddy-current  loss  to  a  value  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  the  hysteresis  loss. 

The  only  operating  conditions  which  affect  the  hysteresis 
loss,  Pb,  and  the  eddy  current  loss,  Pb,  and  therefore  the 
core  loss  which  is  their  sum,  are  B™  and  /,  The  relation  be- 
tween B„,  f,  and  the  induced  voltages  in  the  coils,  has  been 
explained  in  Art.  37.  The  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  primary 
will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  applied  e.m.f.  because  the 
resistance  and  reactance  of  a  well-designed  transformer  cause 
only  a  small  percentage  voltage  drop.  If  the  frequency 
and  effective  value  of  the  line  e.m.f.  are  constant,  therefore, 
B„  is  nearly  constant.  If  the  wave-form  also  is  constant,  as 
is  usual,  the  core  losses  remain  the  same  at  all  loads.  The 
total  watts  input  to  the  transformer  at  zero-load,  with  the' 
secondary  circuit  open,  is  practically  equal  to  the  core  loss. 
This  input  really  includes  a  slight  amount  of  PR  loss  due  to 
the  exciting  current:  but  as  the  exciting  current  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  full-load  current,  this  PR  loss  is  less  than 
(0.10  X  0.10)  or  1  per  cent  of  the  full-load  copper  loss  in 
the  primaiy,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
full-load  copper  loss.     This  is  entirely  negli^ble  in  compaii- 
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son  with  the  core  losses.  Therefore  we  say  that  the  watts 
input  with  open  secondary  are  equal  to  the  core  losses. 
Connections  for  measuring  core  losses  are  shown  in  Fig.  90. 
The  cores  of  modem  transformers  are  usually  made  of 
"silicon  steel,"  which  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent  o{  sili- 
con alloyed  with  the  iron.  Although  the  permeability  is 
reduced  by  this  addition  of  silicon,  the  hysteresis  loss  and 
eddy-current  loss  corre- 
sponding to  g?ven  values 
of  B„  and  /  are  both 
greatly  reduced.  An- 
other practical  advan- 
tage of  silicon  steel  is 
that  it  is  "non-aging." 
It  is  found  that  the 
value  of  Kb  in  the 
formula  for  hysteresis 
loss  increases  quite  re- 
markably in  ordinary 
steels  if  they  are  main- 
tained hot  (80°  to  100° 
C.)  for  long  periods  of 
time,  say  six  months. 
This  increase  may  fi- 
nally amount  to  several 
hundred  per  cent.    As  the  aging  produces  high* 


Fia.  90.  Connections  for  measuring  the 
core  loss  of  a  transformer.  Normal 
voltage,  indicated  by  voltmet^  V,  is 
impressed  on  the  low-tension  terminala 
and  the  power  taken  ia  indicated  by  the 
wattmeter  W.  The  high-tenaion  ter- 
minEils  are  open.  (If  the  wattmeter  ia 
not "  compensated,"  the  power  consumed 
by  its  pre»Bure-coil  must  be  calculated 
(from  voltage  and  coil-reebtance)  and 
subtracted  from  the  wattmeter  reading 
connected  in  this  way.) 


r  losses  and 

further  heating,  the  condition  a^ravates  itself  and  causes 
overheating  and  a  very  serious  increase  in  operating  expense. 
Although  silicon  steel  is  harder  to  work  with  and  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  ordinary  steel,  the  cost  of  the  transformer  is  not 
much  increased  because  h^er  magnetic  densities  and  less 
quantity  of  iron  may  be  used  without  causing  excessive  core 


The  copper  loss  in  transformers  is  about  equally  divided 
between  primary  and  secondary  coils.  If  Np  =  10  Ns,  then 
Ip  =  -^  ts  and  Pp  =  0.01  1%.    Therefore,  to  make  Rpl%= 
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Ral%,  we  must  have  Rf  =  100  R3.  Then,  100  Rs  X  0.01  /| 
=  RaPs-  In  a  test  of  5  different  samples  of  15  kv-a.  dis- 
tributing transformers,  designed  to  step-down  the  voltage 
from  2400  to  240  for,  ^=y)'  i^  was  found  that  the 

ratio  3-  ranged  between  72  and  108.    The  distribution  of 

as  _ 
copper  loss  will  vary  correspondingly,  of  course.  '  The  vakie  of 
copper  loss  is  usually  calcul&ted  from  the  rated-load  current 
in  primary  and  secondary,  and  the  coil  fesiatances.  Ahmay 
be  measured,  however,  by  short-circuitMig  the  low-tension 
coil  of  the  transformer  through  an  ammeter  and  applying 
just  enough  volts  to  the 
h^h-tension  coil  to  pro- 
duce rated  fuU-load  cur- 
rent. The  watts  mput 
measured  under  this  con- 
dition are  practically  equal 
to  the  full-load  total  PR 
loss,  because  the  flux  re- 
Fio.  91.  Connections  for  meaauring  quired  to  produce  this  cur- 
the   copper   loss   in   a   transformer.  t  ■     iu       l   j.     ■        -i   j 

o  a:  ■    .     1*       ■  ■  J      .L     rent  m  the  short-circuited 

Sumcieot  voltage  la  impressed  on  the  j  ■  i_ 

high-tension  terminals  to  cause  full-  transformer  IS  SUCh  a  small 
load  current  l-o  flow  through  the  percentage  of  the  flux  at 
ahort*ircuited  low-tension  coils.  The  rated  Voltage  that  the  core 
copper  loss  will  be  indicated  on  the  j^gggg  j^^e  negligible.  The 
'^  ™^         '  connectionsformakingthis 

test  are  shown  in  Fig.  91 .  For  accurate  work  the  wattage  read- 
ing (WO  niay  be  corrected  to  allow  for  the  core  losses  (which 
may  be  measured  on  open-circuit  with  thesame  voltage  applied) 
and  for  the  power  lost  in  the  pressure  coil  of  the  wattmeter. 

The  guaranteed  values  for  losses,  efficiencies  at  various  loads, 
voltage  regulation  at  varioua  power-factors,  and  exciting  current, 
for  two  lines  of  distributing  transformers  manufactured  by  a  well- 
known  large  company,  are  given  in  Table  A.  The  "  Type  SA  " 
traneformers  have  a  higher  core  loss  and  lower  efficiency  than 
"  Type  S  "  transformers.     Higher  flux  densities  and  less  material 
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are  used  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  resulting  in  a  cheaper 
transformer.  The  normal  operating  temperature  is  also  higher 
and  the  overload  capacity  c<HTespondingly  less. 

Example  3.  How  many  dollars  less  per  year  does  it  cost  to 
operate  a  50  kv-a.  Type  S  transformer  (Table  A)  than  a  50  kv-a, 
"  Type  SA  "  transformer?  How  many  dollars  more  can  we  afford 
to  pay  for  the  "S"  than  for  the  "SA"  ? 

With  the  same  load  in  both  cases,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the 
total  annual  watt-hours  of  copper  loss  will  be  the  same  for  both 
types  of  transformers.  But  the  difference  of  98  watts  in  the  core 
loss  (338  -  240)  amounts  to  854  kilowatt-hours  in  one  year  (365  X 
24  X  0.098),  because  the  distributing  transformer  usually  remains 
permanently  coimected  in  readiness  to  serve,  and  the  core  loss  is 
continuous  every  hour  in  the  year.  If  energy  costs  2  cents  per 
kw-hr.  delivered  at  the  transformer,  it  costs  S17.0S  per  year  less  to 
operate  the  "S"  transformer.  If  each  dollar  invested  is  required 
to  earn  t0.l3  per  year  to  cover  fixed  chaises,  we  couM  a£f(»d  to 

pay  -T^  or  $I31.38morefor  the  "Type  S"  than  for  the"TypeSA" 

transformer.  If  the  extra  cost  of  the  S  transformer  were  less  than 
1131,  we  should  gain  by  choosii^  it  in  preference  to  the  "  SA  " 
transformer;  but  if  the  extra  cost  were  more  than  $131,  we  should 
prefer  the  "  SA  "  type.  If  (as  is  often  the  case)  the  copper  losses  are 
higher  in  transformers  which  have  lower  core  losses,  the  advantage 
of  low  core  losses  ia  correspondingly  reduced. 

This  treatment  of  the  cost  of  transformer  losses  and  effect  of 
distribution  of  losses  upon  the  value  of  the  transformer,  ia  by  no 
means  complete.  For  complete  treatment,  see  Trans.  AJJ1.E., 
Vol.  XXX,  page  2181. 

Let  us  calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  50  kv-a.  "Type 
S  "  transformer,  at  full-load  non-inductive. 
Output  in  watta 

=  (kv-a.  X  1000)  X  (power-factor)-  50,000  X  1-0. 
Total  loss  in  watts 

=  core  loss  +  copper  loss  =  240  -|-  550  "  790. 

Effl«»«- -r-rzS-n S^    -0.984-98,4%. 

^      output  -I-  total  loss     50,790 

If  the  transformer  operates  at  rated  full-load  kv-a.  but  at  80  per    , 
cent   power-factor,    the   core    loss    remains    approximately    the  J 
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same,  and  the  copper  loss  likewise,  but  the  power  output  is 
reduced.     Thus, 
EfSciency  at  full-load,  80  per  ceat  powei'^actor 
50,000  X  0.8 


40,000  +  240  +  560 


=  98  per  c«nt. 


When  the  output  or  load  of  the  transformer  is  reduced,  the 
copper  loss  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  current,  but  the  core  loss 
remains  approximately  the  same  if  the  line  voltage  is  constant,  aa 
usual.  Thus,  at  quarter  load  or  one-quarter  oi  fuU-load  current, 
and  50  per  cent  power-factor,  we  would  have; 
Core  loss 

=■  240  watts. 
Copper  loss 

=  (i)=  X  550  watts  =  34.4  watts. 

Output 

=  J  of  50,000  volt-amperes  X  0.5  (power-factor) 

=  6250  watts. 
Efficiency 

=  95.8  per  cent. 


6260  +  240  +  34 

Comparing  this  with  the  value  of  97.9  per  cent  for  quarter  load 
non-inductive  which  appears  in  Table  A,  we  perceive  again  the 
sacrifice  in  efficiency  due  to  low  power-factor. 

Prob.  14-3.  The  hysteresis  loss  in  a  given  sample  of  trans- 
former steel  is  0.60  watt  per  pound  at  60  cycles  and  a  maximum 
density  of  64,500  lines  per  square  inch  for  a  harmonically  varying  flux. 

(a)  What  would  he  the  watts  per  pound  at  25  cycles  frequency? 

(b)  At  133  cycles  frequency?     (SWe  B„  in  all  cases.) 

(c)  What  is  the  flux  density  in  lines  per  square  centimeter? 
Prob.  15-3.    What  would  be  the  watts  lost  per  pound  due  to 

hysteresis  in  the  steel  of  Prob.  14,  if  the  maximum  flux  density  at 
60  cycles  were 

(a)  Half  as  great? 
.   (6)  Twice  as  great? 

(c)  45,000  lines  per  sq.  in.? 

Prob.  16-3.     How  many  watts  would  h 
core  weighing  120  lbs.  made  of  the  same  i 
operated  at  25  cycles  with  a  flux  density  of  75,000  lines  per  square 
inch?  r  ,  .  ..L.oogic 
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Prob.  17-8.  The  eddy-current  losa  in  a  given  sample  of  trans- 
former ateel  ia  0.15  watt  per  pound  when  worked  at  60  cycles  with 
a  maximilm  flux  density  of  64,500  linea  per  square  inch,  the  thick- 
ness of  laminations  being  14  mils.  If  Bm  remain  the  same,  but 
the  steel  ia  worked  at  25  cycles,  how  many  watts  are  lost  per  pound? 
By  what  percentage  must  the  voltage  across  the  exciting  coil  be 
changed  when  /  is  thus  reduced,  in  order  not  to  change  Bm? 

Prob>  18-3.  What  would  be  the  eddy-current  loss  per  pound 
of  the  same  steel  as  in  Prob.  17,  worked  at  the  same  frequency 
(60  cycleB)  and  the  same  density,  but  used  in  sheets  of  No.  26 
gai^^,  having  a  thickness  of  18.7  mils? 

Prob.  19-3.  If  the  steel  of  Prob.  17,  in  laminations  18.7  Tnila 
thick,  were  used  at  25  cycles  frequency  but  the  same  maximum 
density  (64,500  hnes  per  square  inch),  what  would  be  the  watts 
lost  per  pound  in  eddy  currents? 

Prob.  20-3.  What  would  be  the  watts  lost  per  pound  in  eddy 
currents  for  the  steel  of  Prob.  17,  if  used  in  a  25-oycle  transformer 
at  96,750  lines  per  square  inch,  the  thickness  being  18.7  mils? 

Prob.  21-3.  If  Prob.  14  and  17  both  refer  to  the  same  sample 
of  silicon-steel,  what  per  cent  of  the  total  core  loss  is  due  to  hystere- 
sis, and  what  per  cent  is  due  to  eddy  currents?    (/  =  25.) 

(a)  When  B„  =  64,500  imes  per  sq.  Inch? 

ib)  When  Bm  =  96,750  hnes  per  sq.  inch? 

39.  Station  or  Power  Transformers.  Distributing  Trans- 
formers. It  is  not  economical  or  practicable  to  build 
alternators  capable  of  generatJng  pressures  as  high  as 
are  necessary  for  most  economical  distribution  of  electric 
power.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  wind  the  generator  for  a 
moderately  high  pressure  and  to  use  lai^  "step-up"  trans- 
formers within  the  station  to  raise  the  voItEige  to  a  value 
best  Suited  to  the  transmission  line.  Thus  we  now  have 
several  transmission  systems  operating  at  140,000  volts, 
although  the  generated  voltage  rarely  exceeds  6600  to  13,000 
volts.  These  large  transformers  are  called  "station  trans- 
formers "  or  "  power  transformers."  Similar  ones  are  also 
used  as  "step-down"  transformers  in  substations,  where  they 
reduce  the  very  high  pressure  of  the  transmission  line  to  a 
moderate   pressure,   suitable  for   distribution   through    the 
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streets  of  a  town,  or  for  operating  a  large  converter  or  alter- 
nating-current motor.  The  terms  step-up  and  st«p-dom  in- 
dicate merely  whether  the  power  output  of  the  transformer 
is  at  a  higher  or  a  lower  pressure  than  the  input;  the  same 
transformer  may  be  xised  either  way,  provided  we  do  not 
allow  the  voltage  across  any  coil  or  the  flux  density  in  the 
iron  to  be  higher  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Thus,  to  supply  alternating  current  for  lights  and  motors 
over  a  town  or  area  of  say  two  miles  radius,  we  would  have 
a  transformer  substation  containing  a  station  transformer 
lai^  enough  to  supply  the  maximum  total  kilovolt^ampere 
demand  of  tliis  area.  The  transformer  would  be  wound 
and  insulated  so  as  .to  be  able  to  take  in  this  much  power 
from  the  140,000-volt  transmission  line  or  feeder,  and  to 
dehver  it  at  about  2200  volts  to  the  local  distributing  lines 
or  mains.  Individual  consumers,  or  groups  of  adjacent  con- 
sumers, take  power  from  these  distributing  mains  through 
"  distributii^  transfonners,"  which  take  in  power  at  the 
pressure  of  the  distributing  mains,  usually  about  2200  volts, 
and  give  it  out  at  110,  220, 440,  or  550  volts,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  suit  the  consumers'  apparatus.  Distributing  trans- 
formers are  therefore  designed  to  change  relatively  small 
amounts  of  power,  rarely  over  50  kv-a.,  from  moderate  volt-  • 
^e  to  low  voltage.  Station  transformers  are  designed  to 
chaise  large  amounts  of  power,  100  to  10,000  kv-a-,  either 
from  moderate  pressure  to  a  very  high  pressure  within  the 
generating  station,  or  from  very  high  pressure  to  moderate 
pressure  in  the  substation. 

The  reasons  for  using  two  stages  in  this  step-down  trans- 
formation from  high-tension  feeder  to  consumer,  are  as 
follows : 

(fl)  It  is  impracticable  to  make  high-tension  transformers 
in  Nzes  smaller  than  about  100  or  200  kv-a. 

(fe)  The  insulation  for  very  high  pressures  is  so  expensive 
and  so  difficult  to  build  that  the  cost  per  bilovolt-ampere 
capacity  is  much  greater  than  when  moderate  pressures  ar^ 
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used.     This  is  true  of  overhead  transmission  or  distributing 
lines  and  underground  cables,  as  well  as  of  transformers. 

(c)  In  most  cities  or  thickly  populated  districts,  there  are 
laws  or  ordinances  limiting  the  voltage  that  may  be  used. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  1000  or  2000  volts 
would  be  just  as  quickly  fatal  as  100,000  volts  to  people  who 
might  come  in  contact  with  the  wires,  but  the  risk  of  break- 
ing down  the  insulation  and  of  producing  dangerous  disturb- 
ances in  adjacent  low-tension  circuits  would  be  much  greater 
if  very  high  pressures  were  used  on  the  distributing  mains. 

(d)  A  large  space  is  required  between  line  wires  on  highr 
tension  circuits,  which  not  only  takes  more  room  than  is 
available  in  well-populated  districts,  but  requires  higher, 
heavier  and  more  expensive  poles.  It  is  found  impracti- 
cable to  use  underground  cables  for  pressures  higher  than 
about  25,000  volts. 

Station  transformers  may  differ  from  distributing  trans- 
formers also  in  the  relative  proportion  of  fixed  losses  and 
variable  losses.  The  peak  load  of  the  various  consumers 
connected  to  a  substation  is  less  likely  to  be  excessive 
than  the  peak  load  of  the  consumers  connected  to  a  dis- 
tributing transformer,  because  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  power-consuming  apparatus  connected  to  the  sub- 
station are  greater  than  the  number  and  diversity  of  that 
connected  to  a  distributing  transformer.  Therefore  the  load- 
curve  for  a  station  transformer  is  likely  to  be  smoother  than 
the  load-curve  for  a  distributing  transformer;  or,  the  load- 
factor  of  the  former  is  hkely  to  be  higher  than  the  load- 
factor  of  the  latter.  The  transformer,  in  either  case,  should 
be  designed  or  selected  so  that  the  relation  between  its  fixed 
losses  and  its  variable  losses  produces  maximum  efficiency 
at  the  load  under  which  the  transformer  operates  most  of 
the  time,  or  ao  that  its  all-day  efficiency  is  as  great  as  pos- 
sible. The  reasons  for  these  statements  will  be  understood 
by  careful  study  of  Art.  4  on  efficiency  of  the  alternator, 
and  by  solution  of  the  following  problems.   .    .,.^,,1  . 
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Prob.  22-8.  A  paper  by  J.  D.  Roas  in  Trans.  AJM.E.,  April, 
1912,  gives  valuable  and  complete  det&iled  data  on  efficiencies  of 
^  parts  of  a  13,000  kv-a.  hydro-electric  generating  plant  and 
transmiBBion  system.  The  generating  station  contains  9  trans- 
formere  each  rated  1500  kv-a.,  stepping  up  the  generator  pressure 
of  2300  volts  to  the  transmission  pressure  of  60,000  volts.  These 
transformers  were  all  in  circuit  continuously.  Careful  computa- 
tions from  actual  readings  and  records  of  calibrated  meters  yielded 
the  foltowing  results: 

Total  constant  loss  (iron  loss)  in  9  transformers  in  one  year 
=  926,000  kw-hr. 

Total  variable  loss  (copper  loss)  in  same  traDsformers  in  same 
year  =  200,000  kw-hr. 

Total  input  to  same  transformers  in  same  year  —  28,648,000  kw-hr. 

Calculate: 

(a)  All-day  efficiency  for  the  average  day. 

(6)  Average  kw.  iron  loss,  per  trMisformer. 

(c)  Average  kw.  copper  loss,  per  transformer. 

{d)  Average  kw.  input,  per  transformer. 

(e)  Average  input  as  per  cent  of  rated  load  (1500  kw.  at  unity 
power-factor). 

(f)  Average  constant  loss  as  per  cent  of  total  loss, 
(if)  Average  variable  toss  as  per  cent  of  total  loss. 

Prob.  23-3.  In  the  Seattle  Municipal  Light  and  Power  System 
referred  to  in  Prob.  22-3,  the  main  substation  in  Seattle  contains 
eight  (8)  transformers,  each  of  1500  kv-a.  capacity  (or  1500  kw.  at 
unity  power-factor)  stepping  down  from  the  60,000-volt  transmis- 
Bion  pressure  to  15,000  volts  for  distribution  to  smaller  substations. 
The  data  on  the  transfoimers  in  the  main  substation  are  as  follows: 

Total  constant  (iron)  loss  in  8  transformers  in  one  year  =  692,000 
kw-hr. 

Total  vwiable  (copper)  loss  in  same  transformers  in  same  yeax 
=  217,500  kw-hr. 

Total  input  to  same  transformers  in  same  year  =  27,144,700 
kw-hr. 

Calculate  same  items  as  in  Prob.  22-3,  and  compare  correspond- 
ing values.  On  this  basis,  discuss  relation  between  all-day  efficiency, 
relative  proportion  of  constant  and  variable  losses,  and  average  load 
as  percentage  of  rated  load  of  the  transformer.  These  step-down 
traiisformers  are  of  exactly  the  same  construction  as  the  step-up 
transformers  in  the  generating  station  (Prob.  22-3). 

Prob.  24-8.  Current  from  the  main  substation  of  Prob.  23-3 
is  distributed  at  15,000  volts  to  two  smaller  substations  aikd  to 
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about  twelve  mills  and  factories  which  use  large  amousts  of  power. 
There  are  30  tranaformera  connected  to  the  15,000-volt  lines  step- 
ping down  to  2400  volte.  They  range  in  size  from  750  kv-a.  to  50 
kv-a.,  and  have  a  combined  capacity  of  6250  kv-a.  The  data  on 
these  transformers,  altogether,  is  as  follows: 

Total  constant  (core)  losses  in  one  year     =       694,000  kw-hr. 

Total  variable  (copper)  losses  in  one  year  =        81,100  kw-hr. 

Total  input  in  same  year  =  11,493,500  kw-hr. 

Calculate  same  items  as  in  Prob,  22-3,  and  compare  corresponding 
reaulte  of  Prob.  22,  23  and  24.  Continue  the  discussion  along  same 
lines  as  in  Prob.  23-3. 

Prob.  26-3.  Power  is  distributed  from  the  smaller  substations 
of  Prob.  24  by  means  of  seventeen  2400-volt  mains.  Connected  to 
these  mains  are  1082  distributing  trajosformers,  ranging  in  size 
from  2J  kv-a.  to  50  kv-a.,  and  with  an  aggregate  full-load  capacity 
of  9268i  kv-a.  The  data  on  these  transformers  for  the  same  year 
are  as  follows : 

Total  constant  (core)  loss  in  one  year        =       960,000  kw-hr. 

Total  variable  (copper)  loss  in  same  year  =       431,000  kw-hr. 

Total  input  in  same  year  =  12,478,300  kw-hr. 

Calculate  same  items  as  in  Prob.  22,  and  continue  the  comparison 
and  discussion  along  the  lines  specified  in  Prob.  23  and  24. 

40.  Effect  of  Operating  Transfonners  at  Wrong  Voltage. 
If  we  raise  by  a  given  amount  the  effective  value  of  the 
e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the  primary  of  a  transformer,  a  rela- 
tively greater  change  in  the  exciting  current  is  produced. 
The  amount  and  importance  of  this  effect  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  standard  specifications  for 
transformers  uaed  by  the  U.  S.  government  (see  Circular 
No.  22,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards). 

"The  exciting  current  shall  in  no  case  exceed  10  per  cent 
of  the  full-load  current,  and  for  transformers  of  10  kw.  or 
lai^r,  shall  not  exceed  8  per  cent  of  full-load  current.  With 
an  applied  voltage  10  per  cent  above  normal,  the  exciting 
current  shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  full-load  current." 

In  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  a  10  per  cent  increase 
of  (effective)  voltage  may  more  than  double  the  exciting 
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current,  so  that  this  limit  must  be  set  by  a  specification. 
Raising  the  voltage  increases  both  the  core-loss  current  Ib 
and  the  magnetizing  current  lu,  therefore  the  exciting  current 
Ib  is  increased  faster  than  either  of  ite  components.  If  Iji 
increases  faster  than  Ib  as  the  voltage  is  raised  the  power- 
factor  of  the  exciting  current  becomes  less.  Fig.  87  shows 
how  great  an  increase  of  lu  is  necessary  when  the  voltage  is 


MkaHETIZATION  CURVE  OF 
RATED  IIOO  TO  130  VOLTS.  60  CVCLES. 
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Fto.  92.  When  2100  volts  are  impressed  in  the  primary  coila  the  ex- 
citing current  is  I  per  cent  of  the  full'4oad  curreDt.  Wben  the  im- 
pressed voltage  is  raised  (less  than  20  per  cent)  to  2500  volt^  the 
exciting  current  ia  doubled,  becoming  2  per  cent  of  the  full-load 

current.    Fr(nn  Proe.  N.E.L.A.,  1909,  Vol,  1. 

raised  to  a  value  which  carries  B„  above  the  knee  of  the  sat- 
uration curve  of  the  core  material.  Fig.  92  shows  how 
rapidly  Is  increases  when  the  pressure  is  increased  more  than 
a  tew  per  cent  above  rated  voltage.  In  fact,  the  overvolt- 
age  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  exciting  current  to  be 
larger  than  rated  full-load  current,  so  that  the  transformer 
would  be  overheated  without  load. 
Baising  the  voltage  increases  the  range  through  which  the 
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flux  density  in  the  iron  core  varies  during  each  cycle.  In 
fact,  if  the  frequency  is  constant,  the  maximum  flux  density, 
B„,  attained  during  each  cycle  increases  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  voltage.  This  causes  an  increase  of  the  magnetiz- 
ing current  lu  which  is  more  than  proportional  to  the  value  of 
Bm  or  to  the  voltage,  on  account  of  decrease  in  permeability 
of  the  iron  due  to  increase  in  saturation.  The  increase  of 
£m  also  causes  a  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of  core  losses 
and  therefore  also  in  the  core-loss  current  I  a,  siiice 
_        Total  core  loss 

''' — w, 

The  effect  of  voltage  on  core  loss  is  illustrated  by  Table  I, 
which  is  adapted  from  Taylor's  excellent  book  "Transformer 
Practise."  From  this  table  we  see  that  if  we  operate  an 
ordinary  60-cycle  transformer  at  10  per  cent  overvoltage, 
the  total  core  loss  is  about  23  per  cent  higher  than  it  would 
be  in  the  same  transformer  operated  at  its  rated  voltage. 
Then 

Core  loss  _  1.23  times  normal  core  loss  _  1.23 
Voltage        1.10  times  normal  volt^e       1.10 

or  1.12  times  normal  core-loss  current. 
In  other  words,  a  10  per  cent  increase  of  voltage  above  nor- 
mal increases  the  hysteresis  component  of  the  exciting  cur- 
rent 12  per  cent  above  normal.  This  relation  is  not  the 
same  for  all  transformers,  but  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
iron  used,  and  how  near  to  the  knee  of  the  magnetization 
curve  it  is  being  worked  at  normal  voltage,  as  well  as  upon 
the  relation  between  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses. 

For  the  effect  of  voltt^  changes  upon  the  magnetizing 
current  /«,  consider  Table  II  which  is  adapted  from  BuUetin 
TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  on  "The  Testing 
of  Transformer  Steel."  It  shows  for  a  particular  sample 
of  silicon  steel,  such  as  is  used  in  transformers,  the  relation 
between  magnetizing  ampere-tums  per  inch  length  of  trans- 
former core  and  the  flux  density  produc»l  lQ,,^the  core 
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(expressed  in  lines  per  square  inch).    Table  III  is  taken 

from  "American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers,"  and 

shows  flux  densities  usually  employed  in  transformers. 

TABLE  I 

Varution  of  Cobb  Lose  in  a  60-Ctcle  Toansfobiixb  with 

Vabting  Voitagk 
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92.0 

84.0 
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96.0 

920 
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100.0 
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IH  inch  length  of  mm 
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1^  0.840 

1.02 

1,21 
1.42 
1.66 

50,000 

55,000 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 

1.96 
2.28 
2  69 
3,20 
3.92 
4.80 
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TABLE  III 

Usual  Vax-dbb  of  B„  in  pRAcnan 


Siwoftranslonner. 
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Smftll 

Ordinary  transformer  sheet . . . 

50,000 

70,000 
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40,000 
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Lai^ 

Ordinary  transformer  sheet. . . 

LQ  Eleo.  Encn.  Baadbook.    Wiley  ASooa,  page  III 
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Thu8  we  see  that  for  small  (distributing)  transformers 
having  high-grade  (silicon)  steel,  a  density  of  60,000  lines 
per  square  inch  is  usual  for  60-cycle  circuits.  From  Table  11 
we  see  that  approximately  2,69  ampere-tums  are  necessary 
per  inch.  Now  let  us  operate  this  transformer  at  10  per  cent 
above  its  rated  voltage.  The  flux  density  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  voltage  (see  Art,  37),  and  will  become 
66,000  lines  per  square  inch  (1.10  X  60,000).  From  Table  II 
we  see  that  this  will  require  the  magnetizing  ampere-turns 
{Nplti)  to  be  increased  from  2.69  to  about  3.35  ampere- 
turns  per  inch.  That  is,  the  total  magnetizing  ampere- 
turns  must  be  increased  in  the  ratio  \k^  =  r™;)  ■  ^  t^e 
number  of  turns  is  fixed,  this  means  that  the  magnetizing 
current  In  must  be  increased  by  25  per  cent  over  its  value 
at  rated  voltage. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  distributing  transformer  which 
is  rated  15  kv-a.,  2400  to  240  or  120  volts.  By  test  the  core 
loss  is  108  watts,  and  the  copper  loss  calculated  from  full- 
load  current  and  measured  resistance  of  coils  is  224  watts. 
This  transformer  takes  an  exciting  current  of  0.175  ampere 
from  2400-volt  mains.  Let  us  assume'  that  it  has  such  steel 
and  operates  normally  at  such  part  of  its  magnetization  curve 
that  the  data  of  Tables  I,  II  and  III  will  apply.     Then  the 

,  i.  T     ■     108  watts  core  loss        .-._ 

core-loss  current  In  is  ..^      ..    ^,..  or  0.045  ampere. 


_2400  volts  applied 


/m  is  ^0.\1^  ~  0.045=  or  0.169  ampere.  Assuming  that 
the  transformer  conforms  to  Tables  I,  II  and  III,  when 
operated  at  normal  voltage,  we  find  that  operation  at  10  per 
cent  overvoltage  (or  at  2640  volts  high-tension)  increases 
Ih  to  (1.12  X  0.045)  or  0.0505  ampere  and  7m  to  (1.25  X  0.169) 
or  0.2106  ampere.  The  new  value  of  exciting  current  is 
therefore  Is  =  VO.OSOS*  +  0,2106^  or  0.2107  ampere.     The 

0  0505 
power-factor  of  the  zero-load  current  is  now  ■  "  or  24  per 

cent.    At  normal  voltage  it  was  TTyfi  ox  25.7  per^c^t. 
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The  exciting  current  is  usually  so  small  that  ordinary 
variations  of  voltage  such  as  are  due  to  line  drop  would  not 
cauae  it  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  operation  of 
the  transformer.  But  if  the  coils  of  a  transformer,  or  the 
phases  of  a  group  of  transformers,  are  incorrectly  connected, 
the  transformer  may  be  compelled  to  operate  with  a  maximum 
Sux  density  as  much  as  two  times  normal,  which  would 
enormously  increase  both' the  core  losses  and  the  exciting 
cmrent.  In  fact,  the  transformer  might  bum  itself  out  while 
unloaded  (with  the  secondary  circuit  open).  This  condition 
would  so  soon  become  apparent,  however,  by  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  transformer,  if  not  otherwise,  that  it  need  not 
be  considered  as  an  operating  condition.  For  usual  varia- 
tions of  voltage,  the  effect  upon  cost  of  operation  and  load 
capacity  of  the  transformer  are  more  important  than  upon 
the  exciting  current. 

When  operating  this  transformer  at  10  per  cent  overvolt^ 
age,  the  core  loss  will  be  increased  about  23  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  Table  I,  or  to  123  per  cent  of  the  core  loss  at  normal 
voltage.  The  test  core  loss  was  108  watts.  Core  loss  at 
10  per  cent  overvoltage  would  equal  1.23  X  108  =  133  watte. 
Now  the  total  losses  in  continuous  operation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  total  losses  (core  loss  plus  copper  loss) 
at  rated  full-load,  without  injuring  the  transformer  or  shorts 
ening  its  life.  Copper  loss  and  core  loss  at  full  load,  normal 
voltage  are  stated  as  224  +  108  =  332  watts.  Therefore  the 
copper  losses  must  be  reduced  to  332  —  133  =  199  watts  at  10 
per  cent  overvoltage.     This  requires  that  the  currents  in 

v'l99 
both  primary  and  secondary  be  reduced  to  -  -j — :  or  0.942  of 

the  values  which  they  have,  respectively,  at  rated  load  and 
rated  voltage.  The  current  output  from  secondary  to  load 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  somethii^  less  than  94  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  slight  relative  increase  of  primary  current 
due  to  the  larger  exciting  current  at  overvoltage.  But  if  the 
current  output  of  the  transformer  is  0.94  times  n<uiiii^aiid 
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the  voltage  is  1.10  times  normal,  the  total  kv-a:  output  is 
1.034  times  normal.  That  is,  we  can  deliver  3.4  per  cent 
more  power  than  the  transformer  is  rated  for  (at  the  same 
power-factor)  by  raising  the  voltage  10  per  cent,  without 
injuring  the  transformer.  However,  the  trick  will  not  bear 
repetition;  for  if  we  were  to  raise  the  voltage  20  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent  above  normal,  we  should  find  that  the  current 
output  must  be  decreased  by  a  greater  percentage  than  the 
volt^e  is  increased,  and  the  power  capacity  of  the  trans- 
former at  large  overvoltages  would  be  less  than  its  rated 
kv-a. 

Now  consider  the  increased  cost  of  operating  the  trans- 
former above  rated  voltage.  We  may  look  at  the  matter 
from  several  view-points,  as  indicated  in  the  following  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  it  is  simplest  to  consider  the  difference  in 
core  losses  only.  When  we  operate  at  normal  voltage,  the 
core  loss  is  108  watts,  and  when  we  operate  at  110  per  cent 
of  normal  volt^^  it  is  133  watts,  an  increase  of  25  watts. 
This  loss  continues  as  long  as  the  transformer  is  connected  to 
the  mains,  and  in  readiness  to  serve,  which  is  usually  24  hours 
per  day  for  a  distributing  transformer.  The  overvoltage 
therefore  increases  the  daily  energy  loss  by  24  X  25  or  600 

watt-hours,  which  in  one  year  amounts  to — ttttttt —  =  219 

kw-hr.  If  energy  costs  2  cents  per  kw-hr.  delivered  at 
the  transformer,  this  represents  an  extra  operating  cost  of 
0.02  X  219  or  $4.38  per  year  for  this  one  15  kv-a.  trans- 
former. This  additional  operating  expense  may  or  may  not 
be  justified  by  a  greater  power  capacity  of  the  transformer 
due  to  the  overvoltage,  depending  upon  how  nearly  satu- 
rated the  core  is  when  operating  at  rated  voltage,  and  upon 
the  grade  of  iron  used.  Competition  in  transformer  manu- 
facture is  so  keen,  and  the  materials  are  operated  normally 
so  close  to  the  economical  limits  of  densities,  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  operate  at  more  than  a  few  per  cent  over- 


voltage. 


L.oogic 
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Prob.  26-3.  The  15  kv-a.  transformer  referred  to  in  the  text 
above  delivers  a  varyii^  load  equivalent  to  5  hours  full  load  and 
19  houis  zero  load.  Assuming  that  "full  load"  means  the  um« 
cnTrent  output  as  at  rated  load  and  voltage,  calculate : 

(a)  Kilovolt^unpere  output  at  10  per  c«nt  overvoltage. 

(b)  Core  and  copper  losses  in  watts  at  10  per  cent  overvoltage, 
"full-load." 

(c)  Total  energy  lost  in  24  hours  in  kilowatt-hours. 

((j)  Excese  of  this  energy  lost  at  overvoltage,  over  energy  lost  at 
normal  voltage. 

(e)  Annual  cost  of  this  excess  loss,  at  2  cents  per  kw-hr. 

Prob.  S7-S.  Kepeat  solution  of  Prob.  26  on  the  assumption 
that  "full  load"  means  the  same  total  kilovolt-ampere  output  as 
rated  on  nameptate  of  the  transformer  (15  kv-a.). 

Prob.  SS-8.  Repeat  solution  of  Prob.  26,  ,on  the  aaaumptiou 
that  "full  load"  means  the  load  that  gives  same  total  watts  loss 
as  at  rated  load  and  voltage  (332  watta). 

Prob.  20-3.  Calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the  all- 
day  efficiency  cf  the  transformer  operated  as  in  Prob.  26. 

Prob.  SO-3.  Calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the  all- 
day  efficiency  of  the  transformer  operated  in  Prob.  27. 

Prob.  31-3.  Calculate  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the  all- 
day  efficiency  trf  the  transformer  operated  in  Prob.  28. 

Prob.  32-S.  A  distributli^  transformer  rated  15  kv-a.  when 
operated  at  rated  voltage  has  a  maximum  flux  density  of  60,000 
hnes  per  square  inch  in  its  silicon-steel  core,  which  has  the  character- 
istics indicated  in  Tables  I  and  II.  If  it  be  operated  at  a  pressure 
10  per  cent  lower  than  ite  rated  voltage,  calculate: 

(a)  Percentage  decrease  in  magnetizing  current. 

(6)  Percentage  decrease  in  core  losses. 

(c)  Percentage  decrease  in  core-loas  current. 

Prob.  33-3.  At  rated  full-load  the  transformer  of  Prob.  32 
has  an  efficiency  of  98,0  per  cent  and  its  copper  loss  and  core  loss 
are  in  the  ratio  3/2.  The  exciting  current  is  5  per  cent  of  rated 
load  current.     Calculat*: 

(a)  Normal  core-loss  current. 

(b)  Normal  magnetizing  current. 

(c)  Exciting  current  at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage. 

Prob.  34-3.  (a)  By  what  percentage  may  the  current  output 
of  the  transformer  in  Prob.  32  and  33  be  increased  when  operating 
at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage,  without  exceeding  the  total  loss 
and  temperature  rise  corresponding  to  rated  load  and  voltage?    I  c 
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(&)  What  would  be  the  largest  aUowable  kilovoltr^mpere  output 
of  thia  trariEfoniier  at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage? 

Prob.  36-3.  (a)  If  transfonnera  like  that  specified  in  Prob.  32 
and  33  cost  approximately  $3.60  per  kv-a.  of  capacity,  by  how  many 
dollars  must  the  investment  be  increased  or  decreased  in  order  to 
furnish  exactly  the  same  kilovolt-ampere  capacity  when  operating 
the  transformers  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage  as  when  operating 
exactly  at  rated  voltoge? 

(6)  What  is  the  total  yearly  cost  of  this  difference  of  Investment, 
allowing  6  per  cent  interest,  5  per  cent  depreciation,  and  2  per  cent 
taxes  and  insurance? 

Prob.  S6-3.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  32  and  33  operates 
5  hours  at  "full  load"  and  19  hours  at  zero  load  every  day,  on  the 
average,  (a)  Byhowmanydollarsare  the  total  annual  energy  losses 
at  10  per  cent  below  rated  voltage  greater  or  less  than  the  total  annual 
losses  at  rated  voltage,  energy  being  worth  2  cents  per  kw-hr. 
(b)  By  how  many  dollars  are  the  total  annual  eneigy  sales  handled 
through  this  transformer,  increased  or  diminished  by  the  change  of 
voltage?  "Full  load"  is  the  load  which  gives  same  total  watts  loss 
as  rated  load  (15  kv-a.)  at  rated  voltage.  From  the  results  of  Prob. 
35  and  36  together,  discuss  the  total  economic  gain  or  loss  due  to 
operating  transformers  at  less  than  rated  voltage. 

41.  Leakage  Reactance  of  Transfonaer.  Voltage  Regu- 
lation. It  has  been  shown  that  the  direction  of  e.m.f. 
induced  in  the  secondary  coils  is  such  that  the  currents 
in  the  secondary  circuit  produced  by  this  e.m.f.  oppose  the 
magnetizing  force  of  the  primary  coils.  This  counter  mag- 
neto-motive force  in  the  magnetic  circuit  due  to  the  secondary 
ampere-turns  N,I,  cannot  reduce  appreciably  the  total 
quantity  of  flux  threadir^  the  primary  coils,  because  enough 
more  current  will  automatically  flow  in  the  primary  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  flux  and  counter  e.m.f.  to  nearly  equal  the 
line  voltage.  But  the  magnetic  opposition  of  NJ,  ampere- 
turns  results  in  forcing  some  of  the  primary  flux  out  of  the 
core,  so  that  it  completes  its  circuit  without  linking  with  the 
secondary  turns.  Similarly,  as  soon  as  the  load  current 
flows,  the  secondary  coil  will  form  some  local  flux-lines 
around  itself,  which  do  not  link  with  the  primary.  Thus, 
Fig.  93  is  the  same  as  Fig.  81,  except  that  it  represents  con- 
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ditions  when  current  flows  in  the  secondary.  The  exciting 
current  maintains  the  mutual  flux  mm  linking  with  both 
coils,  whether  there  is  a  load  current  or  not. .  But  when  the 
load  currents  /,  and  I'p  flow,  a  local  flux  (Ip)  linking  with 
the  primary  turns  and  a  local  flux  (l.)  linking  «vith  the  sec- 
oodary  turns  are  formed.  These  are  called  "  leakage  fluxes  " 
because  they  have  leaked 
away  from  the  core  into 
the  air,  apart  from  one 
aaoUier.  If  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  core  through 
ail  turns  of  both  coils,  they 
would  have  been  a  part  of 
the  mutual  flux  (m). 

The  primary  leakage  flux 
(Ip,  Fig.  93)  is  in  phase 
with  and  proportional  to 
the  prunary  current  Ip 
which  produces  it.  The 
Becondary  leakage  flux  I,  is 
in  phase  with  and  propor- 
tional to  the  secondary 
current  7^  which  produces 
it.  The  flux  Ip  induces  in  j-j^ 
the  primary  coil  an  e.m.f.  si 
Xpip,  la^jng  90°  behind 
Ip  and  the  primary  current 
Ip-  The  flux  I,  induces  in 
the  secondary  coil  an  e.m.f , 


;.  When  the  transformer  of  Fig. 
81  is  loaded,  a  "leakage  flux"  I,  and 
Ip  exists  which  does  not  thread  the 
two  coila  but  leaks  into  the  air  spaces. 
The  mutual  flux  m,  however,  still 
threads  the  two  coils. 


^sla  la^ng  90°  behind  I,  and  the  secondary  current  /g. 
These  induced  e-m-f.'s  due  to  the  reactance  representing  the 
leakage  flux  (called  the  "leakage  reactance"),  together  with 
the  voltage  drops  IpRp  and  IsRs  due  to  resistance  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils,  cause  the  performance  of  the 
actual  transfoimer  to  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
ideal  transfoimer  whose  vector  diagram  was  shown  in  Fig^^SO, 
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Thus,  in  the  actual  trauBformer  having  resistance  and 
Oeska^)  reactance  associated  with  each  coil,  the  ratio  be- 
tween terminal  e.m.f.  of  primary  and  secondary  is  not  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  ratio  of  turns.  The  induced  counter  e.m.f. 
E'f  must  change  as  the  load  (Js  and  I'p)  increases,  on  ac- 
count of  volt^e  drops  {IpRp  and  IpXp),  due  to  resistance 
and  reactance  of  the  primary.  The  induced  e.m.f.  in  the 
secondary  E's  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  induced  e.m,f. 

in  the, primary,  times  the  ratio  of  turns  [E's  =  fij.  X  -tj^)- 

But  the  terminal  e.m.f .  Eg  of  the  secondary  must  differ  from 
E's  on  account  of  the  voltage  drops  {Rsis  and  Xsis)  in  the 
secondary  coils.  Therefore,  the  total  change  of  secondary 
terminal  e.m.f.  Eg,  due  to  increase  of  load  Is,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  e.m.f .  reactions  caused  by  the  leakage  fluxes,  or 
upon  the  leakage  reactance  of  the  transformer.  This  change 
in  terminal  voltage,  due  to  change  in  load,  is  called  "  voltage 
regulation." 

The  inherent  voltage  regulation  of  the  transformer  will  be 
improved  by  any  method  of  design  or  construction  which 
reduces  the  leakage  reactance  or  tends  to  hold  all  flux  in 
the  iron  core  and  to  prevent  local  fluxes  from  forming  around 
individual  coils  or  turns.  The  best  and  usual  method  for 
accomplishing  this  improvement  is  to  avoid  bunching  aU  of 
either  the  primary  or  the  secondary  turns  in  a  smgle  coil, 
as  has  been  done  in  Fig.  93.  Thus,  the  primary  turns  may 
be  divided  into  five  similar  coils  which  are  interleaved  with 
five  or  more  coils  among  which  the  secondary  turns  are 
divided,  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  94.  This  ar- 
rangement is  much  superior  to  that  of  Fig.  93,  there  being 
very  little  chance  for  fltix  to  pass  through  one  primary  coil 
without  linking  also  with  the  closely  adjacent  secondary 
coils.  Even  if  some  flux  does  leak  away  from  the  iron  core, 
it  must  have  interlinked  at  least  a  part  of  the  secondary 
with  a  part  of  the  primary.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  mutual  flux  and  does  not  contribute  to  the  vol^ge  drop 
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or  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  voltages,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  counted  in  the  leakage  reactance. 
Fig.  95  is  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  primary  and  secondary 


mSBi 


Fig.  94.    The  leakage  Bux  b  reduced  by  interleaving  the  primary 
coils  AB  and  the  secondary  coils  XY. 

coils  thus  interleaved  and  assembled,  all  ready  to  have  the 
laminated  core  built  up  around  them.  These  coils  are  for 
a  500-kv-a-  66,000-volt  transformer. 


Fia.  95.    A  photograph  of  a  group  of  primary  and  secondary  iniils 
interleaved  as  in  the  diagram  of  F^.  94.     The  General  Electric  Co. 

42.  Practical  Vector  Diagram  of  the  Transformer.  The 
following  tacts  have  been  developed  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
and  the  practical  vector  diagram  must  represent  them  all. 


s  shown  in  Fig.  96  and  97: 


,  L.oo^lc 
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(a)  The  primary  coO  carries  an  exciting  current  (/g)  which 
is  approximately  the  same  at  any  load  as  it  is  at  zero  load  (or 
with  secondary  circuit  open).     This  current  is  usually  small 


=  se<K)ndary  induced  voltage. 

=  load-current  in  secondor)'. 

—  reeiataace  reaction  in  sec- 
ondary. 

=  reatrtaoce  taction  in  sec- 
ondary. 

=  aecondaiy  terminal  voltage. 

=  B's@E'sa@  aSs. 

=  voltage  induced  in  primary. 

=  load  component  of  primary 

current  =  -^f-  X  Is. 
Np 

=  exciting  current. 


Ip  =  total  current  in  primary. 

=  />  e  /«- 

E'pb  =  resistance  reaction  in  primary 
~RpIp. 
b  {—Ep)  =  reactance  reaction  in  primary 

{  —  Ep)  =  result  of  combined  primary 
induced  voltage,  primary 
resistance  reaction,  and  pri- 
mary reactance  reaction. 
~E-p®E'^®  h{-Ep). 
Ep  =  voltage  which  must  be  im- 
pressed upon  primary  W 
overcome  the  opposing 
action  of  —Ep. 

as  compared  with  full-load  current  (from  1  to  10  per  cent), 
and  it  lags  nearly  90°  behind  the  e.m.f.  E^  impressed  on  the 
primary.  This  current  produces  or  maintains  the  mutual  flus. 
(6)  The  mutual  flux  {m  in  Fig.  81  and  93,  and  ^  in  the 
vector  diagram),  which  passes  through  bo£h  primary  and 
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secondary  coils,  induces  the  acting 
e.m.f,  E',  in  the  secondary  and  the 
reacting  counter  e.m.f.  E',  in  the 
primary.  These  e.mi.'s  are  ia 
exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  turns. 
That  is,  E's/E'p  =  JV./JVp. 

(c)  When  the  secondary  circuit 
is  closed,  E'l  produces  a  current 
/„  and  the  magnetic  action  of  thia 
causes  a  load  current  I'p  to  Sow, 
in  (vector)  addition  to  the  excitmg 
current  /g,  in  the  primary.    The 

load  current  in  pri- 

^*    mary  7^  is  opposite 

in  phase  to  the  sec- 
ondary load  current  I„  and  7^/7, 

(d)  The  total  current  7p  taken 
by  the  primary  side  from  the  line 
is  the  vector  sum  of  Ig  and  I'p. 

(e)  The  terminal  e.m.f.  of  the 
secondary  coils  OE,  in  Fig.  96  and 
97  b  obtained  by  adding  vectorially 

Flo.  97.    A  Bimplified  prao-  the   resistance   reaction   E',a   and 

tical  vector  diagram  for  the  ^^e  reactance  e.m.f.   aE.,   due  to 

tranatormer,  corresponding  i      ,  a  ,   -.  , 

to  Fig.  96.    In  this  figure  '^akage  flux  around  the  secondary 

the   voltages    required   to  coils,  to  the  total  e.m.f.  OE',  which 

overcome  the  various  pri-  is  induced  in  the  secondary.     The 

mary  reaetiona  are  flhown  resistance  reaction  E'.a  is  numeri- 

rather  than  the  reaetiona  ^^y^    ^        ,  ^^  jj^   ^^^  jg  opposite 

themselves.       Thus    b'Ep  .     ,  .       ,  t-i.ii  . 

represents  the  voltage  v^^^''°  P^*^^-     The  leakage  react- 

quired  to  overcome  the  pri-  ancc  e.m.f.  aE,  19  numerically  equal 

mary  reactance,  and— J?>6',  to  XJ,  and  lags  90°  behind  I,. 
the  voltage  to  overcome  the        (f)  The  terminal  e.m.f.  of  the 

primary  resistance,  etc.  primary,  OEp  in  Fig.  96  and  97.  is 

the  e.m.f.  which  must  be  impressed  upon  it  in  order  to 
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produce  E,  volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary,  which 
is  delivering  /,  amperes,  to  a  load.  Ep  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  (vector)  sum  of  the  induced  counter  e.m.f. 
E'p  and  the  reacting  e.m.f.'s  due  to  the  resistance  and  the 
leakage  flux  in  the  primary  coils.  In  Fig,  96  we  have  added 
(vectorially)  the  resistance  reaction  E'Jb  and  the  e,in.f. 
6(— £p)  induced  by  primary  leakage  flux,  to  the  primary 
induced  counter  e.m.f.  OE'p,  to  get  the  total  e.m.f.  0(— £,) 
which  the  line  e.m.f.  must  overcome  or  balance.  The  line 
e.m.f.  OEp  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  this  total  reacting 
e.m.f.  0{--Eg).  The  resistance  reaction  E'^  in  the  primary 
is  equal  in  value  to  RjXp  and  opposite  in  phase  to  Ip.  The 
e.m.f.  b(--Ep)  induced  by  the  primary  leakage  flux  is  equal 
in  value  to  Xpl„  and  lags  90°  behind  Ip. 

Fig.  97  is  exactly  the  same  as  Fig.  96,  but  simplified.  Is 
and  /',  have  been  left  out,  showing  only  the  total  currents 
in  primary  and  secondary.  The  construction  for  deriving 
OE,  from  OE',  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Fig.  96.  The  vector 
0(  —  E'p)  represents  the  component  of  primary  impressed 
e.m.f.  that  is  required  to  overcome  the  induced  counter  e.m.f. 
OE'p.  To  it  are  added  the  component  of  impressed  e,m.f. 
—  E'^'  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  reaction  and 
the  component  of  impressed  e.m.f.  b'Ep  required  to  over- 
come the  e.m.f.  induced  by  primary  leakage  flux.  These 
latter  two  components  are  exact  counterparts  or  opposites 
of  the  corresponding  reactions  shown  in  Fig.  96.  The 
student  may  take  his  choice  between  Fig.  96  and  97  on  the 
basis  of  simplicity  and  clearness. 

The  power-factor  of  the  load  is  cos  j3  and  the  power-factor 
of  the  whole  transformer  (or  of  the  primary  current  Ip)  is 

43.  Voltage  Regulatioii  Depends  on  Power-Factor. 
When  the  load  is  non-inductive,  or  when  the  current  I,  de- 
livered by  the  secondary  is  nearly  in  phase  with  the  second- 
ary terminal  e.m.f.  E„  the  variations  of  E,  due  to  chan^ 
of  /,  are  principally  due  to  the  resistances  of  the  coils  and 
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not  80  much  to  the  leakai^  reactances.  But  when  the  load 
current  /.  leads  or  lags  nearly  90°  with 
respect  to  E,  (or,  when  the  load  power- 
factor  b  low)  the  variations  of  E,  due  to 
changes  of  I,  are  principally  caused  by 
leakt^  reactance,  and  not  so  much  by 
coil  reeiatance. 

The  reasons  for  these  statements  are 
shown  in  Fig.  98,  99  and  100.  In  Fig.  98 
the  load  has  100  per  cent  power-factor 
(angle  fi  =  0),  and  we  see  that  resistance 
drops  R,I,  and  R^If  in  the  secondary  and 
primary  are  thus  broughtinto  almost  direct 
line  with  the  vectors  of  induced  e.m.f.,  while 
the  reactance  drops  XJ, 

.    and  Xpip  are  almost  per- 

'  pendicular  to  the  induced 
e.m.f. 'b.  On  account  of 
this,  the  difference  between  E^  and  Ep 
and  between  E',  and  E„  or  the  variation 
of  E,  due  to  load  (while  Ep  is  n^aintained 
constant)  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  the 
resistance  reactions  R,I,  and  Rplp. 

The  diagram  for  lagging  load  of  low 
power-factor  is  shown  in  Fig.  99,  The 
power-factor  of  the  output  of  the  trans- 
former is  cos  j8,  and  of  the  input  is  cos  a. 
,  We  see  that  in  this  case  the  reactance 
ence  between  Es  drops  X,I,  and  XpIp  are  almost  directly 
(uid[B/.x^\i.e.,  in  line  with  the  induced  and  terminal 
the  regulatkm,  is  volt^ea,  while  the  resistance  drops  RJ, 
due  mostly  to  the  and  £p/p  are  almost  perpendicular  thereto. 
MastancedropE^  Consequently  the  variation  of  E.  due  to 
because  the  power-     ,  ,    i     .  ■     ■     n  i    > 

factor  of  the  load  is  change  of   I.   18   prmcipalJy   caused   by 
unity.  leakage  reactance. 

The  diagram  for  leading  load  of  low  power-factor  ^  ]|i^^. 


eIKRsIb 


Fig.  98.    The  d 
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in  Fig.  100.  The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  to  the  diagram 
for  laggii^  load.  Notice  in  this  case,  however,  that  the  leak- 
age reactances  tend  to  mEkke  E's,  lai^er  than  Er  and  E, 
larger  than  E',.     That  is,  if  we  keep  the  line  voltage  E, 


Fio.  99.  ThediflerenoebetweenEsand/EpX^y  i.e.,  the  regula- 
tion, is  due  mostly  to  the  reactance  drops  Xsis  and  Xplp,  becauae 
the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  nearly  zero. 
constant,  as  usual,  the  secondary  terminal  volt^e  E,  tends 
to  rise  as  the  leading  load  /,  increases,  on  account  of  leak^ 
reactance. 

44.  Importance  of  Regulation  of  the  Transformer.  At 
this  point  we  must  distinguish  between  "constant-potential 
transformers"  and  "constant-current  transformers."  A 
constant-potential  transformer  is  one  whose  primary  takes 
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power  from  constant-voltage  mains  and  whose  secondary 
delivers  power  at  aa  nearly  constant  voltage  as  is  practicable. 
A  constant-current  transformer  is  one  whose  primary  takes 
power  from  constant-voltage  mains,  and  whose  secondary 


Fig.  100.  The  secondary  terminal  voltage  Es  may  actually  be  greater 
thfin  the  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  E's  if  the  load  has  a  leading  power- 
factor. 

delivers  power  at  as  nearly  constant  current  as  possible,  the 
terminal  e.m.f.  of  the  secondary  being  automatically  main- 
tained at  a  value  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  proportional 
to  the  impedance  of  the  load  circuit.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  transformers  are  of  the  constant-potential  type, 
including  station  or  power  transformers  and  distributing 
trajisformers.  ,,  ,  „  ,  i^.ooglc 
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The  oflBeial  definition  of  "regulation"  for  constant-voltage 
traDsformers  is  given  in  Art.  284,  Staadardization  Rules  of 
A.I.E.E.,  Dec.  1914. 

"In  constant-potential  transformers  the  regulation  is  the 
difEerenee  between  the  no-load  and  rated-load  values  of  the 
secondary  terminal  voltage  at  the  specified  power-factor 
(with  constant  primary  impressed  terminal  voltage),  ex- 
pressed in  per  cent  of  the  ratcd-Ioad  secondary  voltage,  the 
primary  voltage  being  adjusted  to  such  a  value  that  the 
apparatus  dehvers  rated  output  at  rated  secondary  voltage. " 

If  the  resistances  and  leakage  reactances  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils  of  the  transformer  are  relatively  large, 
the  voltage  regulation  is  high,  or  poor.  That  is,  the  trans- 
former itself  contributes  to  the  voltage  drop  or  fluctuation 
of  voltage  due  to  load  currents,  which  is  undesirable.  For 
this  reason  it  b  usual  for  the  purchaser  of  transformers  to 
specify  that  their  regulation  shall  not  exceed  certain  values 
as  maximum  limits,  or  to  select  and  purchase  those  trana- 
fonners  which  have  the  lower  or  better  regulation.  Some 
purchasers  have  already  regretted  doing  this,  and  are  now 
demanding  transformers  with  poorer  regulation,  particularly 
in  the  large  sizes  which  are  used  in  connection  with  systems 
having  a  large  amount  of  generating  capacity.  The  reason 
is  simple.  Good  regulation  is  obtained  by  making  the  coil 
resistances  small  and  by  designing  and  arranging  the  coils 
so  that  the  leakage  flux  and  leakage  reactance  are  small. 
In  consequence,  the  impedance  of  the  transformer  is  small. 
If  the  secondary  becomes  short-circuited  a  very  large  current 
will  therefore  flow. 

In  fact,  if  the  impedance  is  2  per  cent  (that  is,  if  the  volt- 
age drop  consumed  by  impedance  with  rated  full-load  current 
flowing  is  2  per  cent  of  rated  voltage),  a  current  equal  to  50 

/lOO  Mr  cent  of  rated  voltage\      ^    ■  ,  „  ,      ■  . 

times  (    „     -—-i — —-, — ii — ^  )  rated  full-load  current 

\  2  per  cent  of  rated  voltage   / 

will  flow  when  the  secondary  is  short-circuited.     This  pre- 
sumes that  the  generating  plant  and  the  transmission  line 
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between  generators  and  tFansformers  are  lai^  enough  to 
maintain  full  nonual  voltage  while  delivering  this  excessive 
current.  A  current  50  times  normal  produces  magnetic  or 
mechanical  forces  between  the  coils  and  internal  parte  of  the 
transformer,  which  are  50^  or  2500  times  as  large  as  those 
which  exist  at  rated  full-load.  As  in  the  case  of  generators 
(see  Art.  17),  this  poesibiHty  of  excessive  forces  requires  that 
we  shall  either  design  the  transformer  with  a  very  great 
factor  of  safety  and  liberahty  of  mechanical  strength,  or 
design  it  so  that  the  impedance  of  the  transformer  shall  be 
high  and  the  voltage  regulation  correspondingly  poor,  thus 
limiting  the  shortrKjircuit  current  to  lower  values. 

Frequently  a  number  of  transformers  are  interconnected 
in  parallel,  as  will  be  explained  later.  If  the  percentage 
impedances  of  the  transformers,  when  so  connected,  are  not 
exactly  equal,  the  transformer  with  the  lEii^r  percentage 
impedance  (indicated  by  a  poorer  or  higher  regulation)  will 
"shirk"  or  "lie  down"  — that  is,  it  will  not  take  its  proper 
share  of  the  load;  and  the  transformer  with  the  lower  per- 
centage impedance,  or  better  voltage  regulation,  is  likely  to 
overload  itself  and  burn  out.  The  moral  is,  that  trans- 
formers should  not  have  their  secondaries  tied  together  in 
parallel  unless  their  i)ercentages  of  impedance  are  nearly 
equal,  or  unless  their  voltage  regulations  at  the  same  power- 
factor  are  nearly  equal. 

Improvement  of  the  regulation  of  a  transformer  can  be 
accomplished  only  at  the,  sacrifice  of  other  characteristics, 
or  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  active  material  in  the 
transformer,  or  by  improvements  in  the  quality  of  this 
material  or  of  the  workmanship.  In  other  words,  better 
r^ulation  costs  more  money  in  one  way  or  another.  For 
instance,  one  way  to  improve  regulation  is  to  reduce  the  coil 
resistances.  But  this  requhes  a  larger  cross-sectional  area 
and  greater  weight  and  cost  of  copper.  Another  method  is 
to  reduce  leakage  by  using  a  core  of  lower  magnetic  reluc- 
tance.    But  this  requires  a  larger  cross-sectional  area  of  core 
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aud  weight  and  cost  of  iron.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  wis- 
dom of  requiring  very  close  volt^e  regulation  in  the  trans- 
former (or  in  the  generator  or  traosmiseioQ  line  either,  for 
that  matter)  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  particularly 
since  it  is  possible  to  compensate  voltage  cK^ges  at  the  end 
of  the  line  by  an  automatic  "feeder  voltage  regulator"  (see 
Art.  63).  Usual  values  of  regulation  for  distributing  trana- 
formers  are  from  1  to  2  per  cent  for  sizes  of  10  kw.  and  lai^er, 
sometimes  as  large  as  4  per  cent  for  smaller  sizes  and  low 
power-factors  of  load. 

46.  Impedance  of  the  Transformer.  Equivalent  Resist- 
ance and  Reactance.  If  we  knew  the  exact  values  of  the 
resistance  R,  and  the  reactance  X,  of  the  secondary  coils, 
and  of  the  resistance  Rp  and  reactance  Xp  of  the  primary 
coils  of  any  given  transformer,  we  could  by  means  of  Fig.  98, 
99  or  100  find  its  voltage  regulation  in  per  cent.  We  would 
adjust  the  line  voltage  Ep  to  a  value  which,  after  all  the 
voltE^  drops  were  vectorially  subtracted  as  shown,  would 
produce  rated  volts  E,  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary 
while  the  transformer  is  dehvering  rated  full-load  amperes, 

/.,  or  rated  fuU-load  kilovolt-amperes,  (tt^)-     Now,  when 

the  load  is  entirely  removed  by  opening  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit, the  voltage  drop  in  both  primary  and  secondary  is 
reduced  to  zero  (if  we  neglect  the  drop  in  primary  due  to 
exciting  current,  which  is  relatively  insignificant).  Thus  if 
the  line  voltage  Ep  be  maintained  constant  (see  definition 
of  regulation)  the  induced  counter  e.m.f.  in  the  primary  will 
become  equal  to  Ep  at  zero  load,  and  the  secondary  terminal 
e.m.f.  will  change  to  a  value  of  [Ep  X  ^).     Therefore, 

Regulation  in  per  cent  = =-^ X  100  per  cent. 

However,  this  method  cannot  be  apphed  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  98,  99  and  100  and  the''equation  above,  for  the  reason 

A.oogic 
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that  there  is  no  practical  way  to  measure  Xp  and  X,  sepSr 
r&tely.  We  can  measure  R^  and  R,  separately  by  the  am- 
meter-voltmeter method  or  the  Wheatstone  bridge  (see 
Timbie'a  "Elements  of  Electricity,  Chapter  V),  We  can 
alao  calculate  the  combined  effect  of  Xp  and  X,  from  readings 
taken  during  a  shor(>-circuit  test  of  transformer  as  in  Fig.  91. 

The  most  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  use  what 
are  known  as  the  equivalent  reactance  and  the  eqiuTalent  re- 
sistance of  the  transformer. 

Consider  the  resistance  R,  and  reactance  X,  of  the  second- 
ary to  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  enough  extra  resistance  R'  and 
reactance  X'  to  be  added  in  the  primary  circuit  to  cause  the 
secondary  terminal  e.m.f.  to  have  the  same  value  E.aaia  the 
actual  transformer  at  full  load.  Then  the  total  resistance  of 
the  primary  (Rp  -\-  R')  is  known  as  the  equivalent  primary  re- 
sistance, and  the  total  reactance  of  the  primary  (Xp  -|-  X') 
is  known  as  the  equivalent  primary  reactance.  To  find  the 
relation  between  R'  and  R„  and  between  X'  and  X„  let  us 
consider  Fig.  101,  which  is  quite  similar  to  Fig.  98  or  99 
having  but  a  few  additional  vectors.  In  this  demonstration, 
as  in  all  calculations  of  regulation,  we  neglect  entirely  the 
exciting  current  and  the  very  small  reactions  or  drops  due  to 
it,  considering  only  the  currents  due  to  load. 

In  Fig.  101  we  have  the  following  values  and  relations  shown : 
E',  =  induced  e.m.f.  in  secondary,  due  to  mutual 

flux. 
E'p  =  induced  (counter)  e.m,f.  in  primary,  due  to 
mutual  flux. 

E',.  =  E:xf_- 

I,  =  load  current  (or  total  current)  in  secondary. 
Ip  ="  load  current  (assumed  to  be  total  current) 
in  primary. 

_  ff. 
Np 
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Vector  EUi  =  RJ„  and  is  exactly  opposite  in  phase  to 
/,  (parallel  to  I,),  because  it  represents 
the  volt^e  reaction  due  to  the  reastr 
ance  iu  the  secondary. 
Vector  oE,  =  X,I„  and  is  90°  behind  I,  (perpendicular 
to  7,),  because  it  represents  the  voltage 
induced  by  the  leakage  flux  around  the 
secondary. 
—E^i'  =  Rplp,  and  is  exactly  in  phase  with  I^  {par- 
allel to  Ip),  because  it  represents  the 
e.ni.f.  to  overcome  resistance  reaction  in 
the  primary. 
b'Ep    =    Xpip,  and  is  90°  ahead  of  /p  {perpendiculiH' 
to  I„),  because  it  represents  the  e.m.f.  to 
overcome  reaction  due  to  leakage  induc- 
tance of  the  primary. 
Now  if  we  consider  R,  and  X.  to  be  zero,  and  their  identical 
effects  upon  E,  to  be  produced  by  a  resistance  R'  and  a  re- 
actance X'  which  are  added  to  the  primary,  the  voltage  drop 
in  the  secondary  becomes  zero,  and  the  induced  e.m.f.  in 
the  secondary  becomes  identical  with  the  terminal  e.mJ.  E,. 
But  if  ff ,  is  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  secondary,  the  induced 
e.mJ.  in  the  primary  on  this  assumption  now  becomes  E", 

which  is  equal  to  (E,  X  ^)  in  value.  The  vector  shown  as 
—E','  in  Fig.  101  is  really  the  component  of  impressed  e.m.f. 
consumed  in  overcoming  this  assumed  induced  counter  e.m.f  ■ 
in  the  primary.  Now,  j  ust  as  the  difference  between  —  E'p  and 
E„  is  produced  by  Rpip  and  XpIp,  so  the  difference  between 
—E'.'  and  —E'p  is  produced  by  R'lp  and  X'Ip.  Thus,  if 
Ep  volts  are  impressed  upon  the  terminals  of  the  primary, 
—E'p  volts  remain  after  the  reactions  Rpip  due  to  primary 
resistance  and  X^Ip  due  to  primary  reactance  have  sub- 
tracted themselves  (vectorially,  of  course).  Then  —E',' 
volts  remain  after  the  reactions  due  to  the  additional  resist- 
ance R'  and  reactance  X',  representing  the  yolta^  drops 
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in  the  secondary,  have  subtracted  themselves.  This  re- 
maining e.m.f.  —E','  would  therefore  represent  the  induced 
counter  e.m.f.  in  the  primary,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  im- 
pressed primary  e.m.f.  which  is  consumed  in  overcoming  it. 
The  induced  e.m.f.  in  secondary  would  be  equal  to  [E','  X  -^^1 
and  this  is  equal  to  E„  as  we  assumed  in  drawing  the  diagram. 

Now  notice   that   the   triangle   E'pOE','   is   exactly  similar  to  , 
triangle  E',OE.,  as  £:;  =  ^  X  E'„  El'  =  ^  X  E.,  and  the  angle 
between  OE'p  and  OE','  is  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  between  0E\  I 
and  OE,.*    Therefore  it  follows  that  the  sides  E'^E','  and  E% 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  aa  any  other  similar  aides  of  Ihe 
two  triangles;  or,  ' 

Cn^i')  =  ^  X  {E'.E,).  ' 

Now  let  E'pE','  be  resolved  into  two  componenta,  one  {E','c)  pa^ 
allel  to  Isip  and  the  other  iE'pf:)  perpendicular  to  IiJp.     It  will  be  i 
seen,  and  may  be  proved,  that  the  triangles  {E'jfiE',')  and  (E',aEi) 
are  exactly  similar,  from  which  it  follows  that  any  similar  sides 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other.    That  is, 


But  since  (,E','c)  is  parallel  to  Ip,  and  cE'p  is  perpendicular  to  /p, 
and  together  they  represent  the  total  drop  due  to  R'lp  (the  drop 
across  the  extra  primary  resistance)  and  X'lp  (the  drop  across  the 
extra  primary  reactance),  it  follows  that; 

R'Jj.  =  Ei'c  =^XRJ. 
N, 
and 

X'lp  =  cE'p=^X  X.I.. 

*  Two  triai^es  are  similar  when  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  pro- 
portional respectively  to  two  sides  of  the  other  and  the  included  aogl^ 
are  equal.  If  two  triangles  are  ^milar,  their  correspondii^  sides  9It 
proportional.  r  ,   ,    .   l^.OOiJlC 
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Thus,  substituting  in  the  above  equation,  we  get; 

and 

XI,.^_XX.X^_  h.  or  X  -  \^J  X.. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  that: 

fj)  ^" 

Equivalent  primary  reactance  =Xp  +  X'=  Xp  +  [•j^]  X,. 

Example  4.  A  transformer,  rated  15  kv-a.,  with  windings  ar- 
ranged to  step  down  from  2400  to  240  volta,  has  a  primary  resistance 
of  2.335  ohms  and  a  secondary  resistance  of  0.02745  oimi.  What 
is  the  equivalent  primaiy  resistance?  What  would  be  the  equivalent 
secondary  resistance? 

~"" —    '""'"^Kmr 

=  2.335  +  2.745 
=  5.080  ohms. 

Equivalent  secondary  resistance  =  (^Tj^)   X  2.335  +  0.02746 

=  0.02335  +  0.02745 
=  0.05080  ohm. 

The  total  equivalent  impedance  drop,  reduced  to  terms  of 
primary,  Is  represented  by  the  vector  EpE"  in  Fig.  102, 
which  is  seen  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  Fig.  101,  with  some 
of  the  construction  lines  omitted.  The  total  impedance 
drop  evidently  is  the  vector  sum  of  the  total  resistance  drop 
[E"d,  =  (Kp  +  R')Ip],  due  to  equivalent  primary  resist- 
ance and  primary  current,  and  the  total  reactance  drop 
[dEj,,  =  {Xp  +  X')Ip],  due  to  equivalent  primary  reactance 
and  primary  current.  Of  course  the  total  resistance  drop 
and  the  total  reactance  drop  are  in  quadrature  with  each 
other,  because  the  former  b  in  phase  with  Ip  while  t^Bjl^^J:^. 
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leads  /p  by  90°.  The  total  impedance  drop  in  the  primaiy 
is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  rated  primary 
voltage  (fip).  So  also  are  the  total  resistance  drop  and  the 
total  reactance  drop  (reduced  to  the  primary  as  shown  in 
Example  4)  expressed  as  percent^e  of  the  rated  primary 
volts  Ep.  By  this  means  it  is  much  easier  to  compare  trans- 
formers of  different  sizes  with  one  another. 

Example  C.  (a)  What  would  be  the  per  cent  resistance  drop  of 
the  transformer  in  Example  4? 

(6)  If  this  transfonner  has  an  equivalent  primary  impedance  of 
2.0  per  cent,  what  is  the  total  equivalent  reactance  drop  in  per  cent 
and  in  primary  volts,  and  what  ia  the  equivalent  primary  reactance 
in  ohms? 

As  the  rated  capacity  is  15,000  volt-amperes  and  the  primary 
voltage  is  2400,  the  full-load  ciurent  (neglecting  the  exciting  cur- 
rent and  the  losses)  is  J^  =  6.25  amperes  in  the  primary  or  high- 
tension  coil.  As  the  equivalent  primary  resistance  ia  5.08  ohms, 
the  primary  equivalent  resistance  drop  is  5.08  x  6.25  =  31.75  volts. 
This  is  represented  by  E'.'d  in  Fig.  102,  If  the  equivalent  primaiy 
impedance  is  2.0  per  cent,  the  total  impedance  volte  (represented 
by  EpEi'  m  Fig.  102)  ia  2.0  per  cent  of  2400  volts,  equals  48  volte. 
Therefore  the  equivalent  primary  reactance  drop  (dEp,  in  F^.  102) 


1.5  per  cent  of  the  rated  primary  voltage.  The  equivalent  react- 
ance, in  ohms,  is  equal  to  reactance  volts  divided  by  primary  cur- 
rent, or  x^  =  5.76  ohma.  Or,  we  may  say  that  the  equivalent 
primary  resistance  drop  of  31.75  volta  is  1.322  per  cent  of  therat^ 
voltage  I  ^^rr  =  0.01322  1,  and  that  therefore  the  reactance  drop 
must  be  equal  to 

V(2^%^^^{1^2^\  or  1.5  per  cent. 

46.  Short-circuit  Test  for  the  Impedance  of  a  Trans- 
former. Now  let  us  short  circuit  the  secondary  of  a  trans- 
former and  apply  enough  voltage  to  the  primary  to  send 
full-load  current  I,  through  the  short-circuited  secondary. 
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The  terminal  voltage  of  the  secondary  is  reduced  to  zero 
(OE,  =  0)  and  all  voltage  impressed  upon  the  primaiy 
{OEp)  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the  impedance  of  the  trans- 
former. This  is  shown  in  Fig.  103,  where  the  primary  im- 
pressed voltage  OEp  is  equal  to  the  total  equivalent  primary 
impedance  drop,  consisting  of  resistance  drop  Od  and  reac- 
tance drop  dEp.  Fig.  103  should  be  compart  with  Fig.  102 
and  101,  as  they  all  represent  conditions  m  the  same  trans- 
former with  same  resistances  and  reactances  and  the  same 
current  flowii^  in  each  coil.  The  ratio  of  this  transformer 
is  2  :  1.  Obviously,  if  we  divide  the  voltage  impressed  upon 
the  primary  of  the  short-circuited  transformer  by  the  current 
which  it  produces  in  the  primary,  we  shall  get  the  equivalent 
primary  unpedance,  in  ohms.    If  Ep  is  just  sufficient  to  cause 

rated  full-load  current  to  flow,  then  — r—t — — n X 

rated  prm[iary  voltage 

100  per  cent  is  the  per  cent  impedance  of  the  transformer. 

Example  6a.  The  low-tension  side  of  a  transformer,  rated  5  kv-a., 
2400/240  .vol tfl,  60  cycles,  is  shortHjircuited  through  an  ammeter. 
The  voltage  across  the  primary  terminals  has  to  be  made  72  volts 
in  order  to  produce  rated-load  current  through  the  ammeter.  The 
resistances  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  measured  and 
found  to  be  11.53  and  0.1153  ohms  respectively.  Calculate  the 
equivalent  primary  reactance  in  per  cent,  volts,  and  ohms,  and 
the  copper  loss  at  full  load  in  each  coil. 

Full-load  current  in  the  low-tension  coil  means  full-load  current 
.     ^.     .  .  .   .      .  .,„...  ,,    5000  volt-amperes 

also  in  the  hiKh-t«nsion  coil.    This  is  equal  to j-tt^t — r • 

2400  volts 
or  2.08  amperes.    The  equivalent  primary  impedance  is  evidently 

equal  to  oinn  ~  ^'^'  **'^  ^  ^^  '^^^'     ^"  ohms,  this  equivalent 

.     72 
primary  impedance  is  ^-r-r ,  or  34.6  ohms. .  The  equivalent  pnmary 

resistance    is   11.53 +^^Y  x  0.11,53  =  23.06   ohms,  or  23.06 
X  2.0S  =  48  volts,  or  ^^  =  0.02  =  2  per  cent. 
Therefore  we  should  have:  ^,     .,,i,GooqIc 
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Equivalent  primary  reactance,  in  per  cent, 

=  V{3%)'  -  (2%)'      =  2.24  per  cent. 

Ekiuivalent  primary  reactance,  in  volts, 

=  V(72)'  -  (48)'  =  53.7  volts. 

Check:  2.24  per  cent  of  2400  volts  =  53.7  volts. 

Equivalent  priniary  reactance,  in  ohms, 

=  ^(34.6)*  -  (23.06)*  =  25.8  ohms. 

Check:  ^^1,  ''"'*^  =  25.8  ohms. 

2.08  amp. 

Copper  loss  at  full  load  in  h^-tension  coil, 

=  11.53  X  2.08^  =  49.8  watts. 

Copper  loss  at  full  load  in  low-tenaion  coil, 

"  0.1153  X  20.8'  =  49.8  watts. 

Total  copper  loss  =  49.8  +  49.8  =  99.6  watta. 

Check:  2  per  cent  of  5000  watts  =  100  watte. 

At  this  point  we  may  notice  the  great  oonvenience  of 
working  with  percentage  values  of  impedance,  resistance,  and 
reactance  of  the  transformer.  If  these  be  expressed  in  ohms, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  state  whether  they  refer  tfl 
the  high-tension  or  the  low-tension  coil;  but  if  they  be  ex- 
pressed in  percentage,  the  same  value  refers  to  either  high- 
tension  or  low-tension  coii. 

Example  6.  A  15  kv-a.  2400/120  volt  transformer  has  a  resist- 
ance of  2.963  ohms  in  the  high-tension  winding  and  0.00685  ohm 
in  the  low-tension  winding.  Calculate  the  equivalent  resistance 
in  terms  of  both  primary  and  secondary,  in  ohma  and  in  per  cent. 

Rated-load  current  in  high-tension  coil  (neglecting  exciting  cu^ 

rent  and  losses)  is   ■    '     ■-  =  6.25  amperes,  and  in  low-tension  coil 


2400 
.,  .    15,000      /„„,       2400\      ,„, 

"""  ■i2r = 1^-^^  ^  i2o  j=  ^^^  '^'"P^"'- 

Equivalent  resistance,  in  terms  of  high-tension  coil, 
/2400\' 
=  2.963-1- 0.00685  X^^j 

=  5.703  ohms. 
Eqmvalent  resistance,  in  terms  of  low-tension  coil, 

=  O.0O685  -h  2.963  X  (^V 

=  0.01426  ohm.  i    ,  .      L.OO'^lc 
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Total  resistance  drop,  in  terms  of  high-tension  coil, 
=  5.703  X  6.25 
=  35.6  volts. 

His  is  (^|T^  X  100  per  cent  J  or  1.485  per  cent  of  the  high-tension 

voltage. 
Total  resistance  drop  in  terms  of  low-tension  coil  =  0.01426  x  125 
=  1.782  volts. 

This  is  I   '        X  lOOper  cent  J  or  1.485  per  cent  of  the  low-tension 

voltage. 

Prob.  37-8.  A  transformer,  rated  350  kv-a.,  60  cycles,  11,000/ 
2300  volts,  has  an  impedance  of  1.67  per  cent  and  total  PR  loss  of 
1792  watts  with  full-load  current  flowing.  Calculate  the  equiva- 
lent impedance  in  ohms,  as  referred  to  (a)  high-tension  coil,  (b)  low- 
tension  coil. 

Prob.  38-5.  Calculate  the  total  equivalent  resistance  in  ohms 
and  in  per  cent  for  the  tra^nsformer  specified  in  Prob.  37. 

Prob.  39-3.  Calculate  the  equivalent  reactance  of  the  trans- 
former specified  in  Prob.  37.  (a)  In  ohms  referred  to  h^h-tension 
coil,    {b)  In  ohms  referred  to  low-tension  coil,     (c)  In  per  cent. 

Prob.  40-3.  Calculate  what  current  would  flow  if  the  trans- 
former of  Prob.  37  were  to  be  short-circuited  while  connected  to  a 
generating  plant  and  transmission  line  of  capacity  sufficient  to  hold 
the  voltage  up  to  80  per  cent  of  normal,  (a)  In  per  cent  of  rated 
current  of  the  transformer.     (6)  In  amperes  on  low-tension  side. 

Prob.  41-3.  Calculate  the  rate  of  heating  the  copper  in  the 
transformer  of  Prob.  40  (a)  in  watts,  (6)  in  per  cent  of  the  rate  of 
heating  at  rated  fuU-load. 

Prob.  42-3.  A  transformer,  rated  350  kv-a.,  60  cycles,  34,650/ 
430  volts,  is  equipped  with  internal  magnetic  shunts  to  increase  its 
leak^e  reactance  for  protection  against  injury  on  Bhort-circuits. 
The  impedance  is  thereby  increased  to  18.2  per  cent.  The  total 
copper  (/'fl)  loss  with  full-load  current  flowing  in  both  coils  la  1885 
watta.     Make  same  calculations  as  required  in  Prob.  37. 

Prob.  43-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
as  required  in  Prob.  38. 

Prob.  44-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
IS  required  in  Prob.  39. 

Prob.  4S-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  Prob.  42 
la  required  in  Prob.  40. 

Prob.  46-3.  Make  same  calculations  for  transformer  of  I^b.  42 
IS  required  in  Prob.  41.  -  r  ,  ■  ■.L.Otv^lC 
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47.  Calculatioa  of  Regulation  for  Constant-voltage 
Transfonner.  Having  now  a  method  for  measuring  the 
total  equivalent  impedance  and  reactance  of  a  transfonner, 
upon  which  the  voltage  regulation  or  the  constancy  of 
voltf^e  depends,  we  may  proceed  to  calculate  the  percentage 
regulation.  The  following  statements  and  formulae  are 
copied  from  the  Standardization  Rules  of  the  A.I.E.E.,  as 
printed  in  Proceedings  for  August,  1914: 

"  To  compute  the  regulation  for  a  constant-potential  transformer, 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  equivalent  resistance  R  and  impedance 
drop  E,.  The  equivalent  resistance  B  of  primary  ajid  secondary 
combined  ia  found  by  multiplying  the  secondary  resistance  by  the 
square  of  the  ratio  of  turns  and  adding  it  to  the  primary  resistance. 
The  impedance  volt^e  E,  is  found  by  short-circuiting  the  second- 
ary winding  and  measuring  the  volts  necessary  to  send  rated-load 
current  through  the  primary." 

The  reactance  drop  is  then 


IX 


=  \/^. 


where  P  is  the  "impedance  watts"  as  measured  in  the  short- 
circuit  test. 
Now,  let 

E  =  rated  primary  volt£^. 
IR  =  resistance  drop  in  volts, 
IX  =  reactance  drop  in  volts. 
/  =  rated  full-load  current  in  primary  coil. 
R  =  equivaleat  resistance  reduced  to  primary. 
„IR 


E 

m  =  power-factor  of  load  =  cos  6. 
n  =  reactive  factor  of  load  =  v  1  —  m'  >"  Erin  9. 
Then  the  regulation  is  given  by  the  following  equation : 
Per  cent  regulation  =  rnqr  +  «"-  -*-  ^^—^ — V3iL . 


A.SJfljIC 
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For  a  load  of  unity  power-factor,  m  =  1.0  and  n  =  0.0,  and 
this  reduces  to: 

Per  cent  regulation  =  gr  +  ^p.- 

Example  7.  Test  of  a  1000  kv-a.  110,000/22,000  volt  60-cyde 
transformer  gave  the  following  data: 
Impedance  watts  -^  7330. 
Impedance  volte  =  5.00  per  c«nt  (of  rated  vott^e). 

Calculate  the  per  cent  volta^  regulation  of  this  transformer,  (a)  on 
non-inductive  load,  (6)  on  lagging  load  of  80  per  cent  power-factor. 
Resistance  of  high-tension  winding  is  43,34  ohms,  and  of  low-tension 
winding  1.7337  ohmfl. 

According  to  the  Standanhzation  Rules  the  rated  primary  volt- 
age of  a  constant-potential  transfonner  is  equal  to  the  rated  second- 
ary voltage  multiplied  by  the  "turn  ratio."  Therefore  the  ratio 
of  high-tension  turns  to  low-tension  turns  in  this  transformer  is 
110,000/22,000,  or  5/1,  and  at  z«t>  load  (only)  this  is  also  the  ratio 
of  terminal  voltages. 

The  equivalent  resistance  referred  to  high-tension  coil  is 

43.34  +  (^^y  X  1-7337,  or  86.68  ohms. 

The  high-tension  current  at  rated  full-load  (neglecting  exciting 
current)  is 

1,000,000  volt^amperes        .  „, 

."■-—;. — r .  or  9.091  amperes. 

110,000  volts         '  ^ 

The  total  equivalent  resistance  drop  at  full  load  is 

-  =  0,00716,  or  0.716%. 

The  impedance  volts  (at  full-load  current)  are 

5%  of  110,000  volte,  or  5500  volta. 

Therefore 

IX  =  reactance  volte  =  y  (5500)'  -  (I^Y  =  5441  volte. 

Then 

9j  ■=  reactance  drop  in  per  cent  =  ■  X  100%=  4.945%.    , 
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This  value  may  be  checked  by  the  relation 
%  reactance  drop  =  v'C%  imped&nce  drop)'  —  (%  resistance  drop)* 
=  VCS.OO)'  -  (0.716)=  =  4.948%. 

Substituting  these  values  for  their  corresponding  symbols  in  tha 
equations  for  regulation,  we  have  {remembering  that  n  =  0.6 
when  in  =  0.8) 

Per  cent  regulation  for  80  per  cent  power  factor 

-  (0.8  X  0.716)  +  (0.6X  4.945)  +  «■■"  X  4.945 -J.6  X  O.W 

=  0.5728  +  2.967  +  0.0622 

=  3.602  per  cent.  '■ 

Notice  here  that  no  serious  error  would  result  from  neglecting  the 
last  term  of  the  equation.     In  such  case  the  regulation  would  appear 
to  be  3.54  per  cent. 
Further,  we  have 

Per  cent  regulation  for  unity  power-factor  =  0.716  -\ '       ■ 

=  0.716  +  0.122 
=  0.838  per  cent. 

Here  the  Becond  term  is  not  negligible,  because,  although  it  is 
small,  the  first  term  is  also  small. 

Notice  that  at  or  near  unity  power-factor,  the  regulation  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  resistance  drop  in  per  cent,  while  at  lower 
power-factors  the  regulation  becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
reactance  drop  in  per  cent.  This  is  in  accord  with  our  previous 
conclusions  on  basis  of  Fig.  98,  99,  100. 

Let  us  now  check  this  A.I.E.E.  formula  for  regulation,  against 
the  vector  diagram.  Fig.  104  is  practically  the  same  as  Fig.  102, 
a  few  unnecessary  vectors  having  been  omitted.  In  Fig.  104,  all 
the  vectors,  except  /,  represent  voltages,  as  follows: 

OS  =  secondary  terminal  voltage  reduced  to  terms  of  primary 
=  22,000  T. 

"    __  110,000^ 
^  JV.    '  22,000 
Sc  =  IR  =  9.091  X  86.68  =  788  volte. 
So  =  /S  cos  «  =  788  X  0.80  =  630  volta. 
tEp  =  7X  =  5441  volts.  ,    ,  .   .  L.OO'^lc 


ratio  of  turns  ^  =  -^^^^^^^  =  5.0.  | 
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q6  =  cd  =  7X  sin  a  =- 5441  X  0.60  =  3265  volts.' 
Ob  =  0S  +  Sa  +  ab 

=  22,000T+630  +  3265  =  (22,000r+3895)  =  113,895  volte. 

ac  =  IRwaa  =  788  X  0.60  =  473  volte. 
<ii'p  =  IX  cos  a  =  5441.  X  0.80  -  4353  volte. 

=  4353  -  473  ■-  3880  volte. 
OEp  =  e.m.f  ■  required  to  be  impressed  on  primary  at  rated  full  load. 
=  V  (22,000  T  +  3895)'  +  3880^ 
=  113,961. 
At  zero  load,  IR  and  IX  both  reduce  practically  to  zero,  and  since 
Ef  is  maintained  constant  and  the  induced  counter  e.m.f.  becomes 
equal  to  it,  we  have: 


OS. 


ii3,a 


=  22,792  volte. 


5.00 
This  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  secondary  at  zero  load.    Therefore, 

Regulation  =  "^'^^^^'^  =  0-0360  =  3.60  per  cent. 

This  checks  very  closely  with  the  value  3.602  per  cent  ob- 
tained by  formula.    In  fact,  the  formula  is  only  an  algebraic 


Pia.  104.    The  regulati. 


OEpeiRQlX. 


expression  of  the  numerical  relations  between  the  vectors  of 
Fig.  104,  with  certain  terms  omitted  which  are  relatively  so 
email  as  to  be  negligible. 

*  Two  angles  are  equal  (or  supplementary)  when  their  corresponding 
aides  are  perpendicular.  Note  that  dEp  is  perpendicular  Ut  So  and  cEp 
is  perpendicular  bo  Sc.  Thus  the  angle  between  <i£p  and  cEp  must  be 
equal  to  the  angle  between  Sa  and  iSc.  r  ,  ,      l..OOi;IC 
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Prob.  47-8.  Prove  that  the  per  cent  JR  drop  in  a  transformer 
is  equal  to  the  per  cent  of  PR  loss  at  rated  full-load  non-inductive. 

Prob.  48-3.  Usii^  the  data  of  Example  7,  and  assuming  that 
IR  =  788  and  IX  =  5441  in  terms  of  primary,  calculate  what  ratio 
of  turns  (T)  must  be  used  to  give  22,000  volts  at  terminals  of  sec- 
ondary, full-load  SO  per  cent  power-factor,  lagging,  when  110,000 
volts  are  impressed  upon  the  primary. 

Prob.  46-8.  If  the  line  voltage  be  maintained  at  110,000  volta, 
aa  in  Prob.  48,  calculate: 

(o)  Secondary  terminal  voltage  at  zero  load, 

(6)  Voltage  regulation  in  per  cent.  Compare  this  value  of 
regulation  with  that  obtained  by  the  A.I.E.E.  formula. 

Prob.  80-3.  Aflsuming  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
tmrns  (7")  as  calculated  in  Prob,  48-3,  recalculate  the  values  of 

(o)  Equivalent  IR. 

(b)  Equivalent  IX. 

Compare  these  values  with  those  of  Example  7. 

Prob.  Bl-3.  Using  the  values  of  Prob.  50,  repeat  the  calciila- 
tion  based  on  Fig.  104.  That  is,  OS  =  7"  x  22,000,  and  IR  and 
IX  as  in  Prob.  50.    Calculate  therefrom: 

(o)  The  primary  terminal  e.m.f.  (pEp)  that  must  be  impressed. 

(b)  The  per  cent  voltage  regulation  if  this  e.m.f.  is  maintained 
constant  while  load  is  removed.  Compare  this  regulation  with 
that  obtained  by  the  A.I.E.E.  formula.  . 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  HI 

TRANSFORMERS  change  high  voltage  to  low  vottage  and 
vice  versa.  They  consist  of  stationary  coils  linked  together  by 
a  Gtatioaaiy  core,  and  are  the  simplest,  most  rugged,  most 
efficient,  and  least  expensive  in  first  cost  and  maintenance  of 
any  electrical  machine. 

THE  CAPACITT  of  a  transformer  is  the  load  that  it  will  carry 
without  developing  an  injuriously  high  temperature  at  any  spot 
in  the  apparatus. 

TRANSFORMERS  ARE  COOLED  by  one  of  the  foUowing 
means: 

(1)  The  case  is  filled  with  oil  which  carries  the  heat  from 
the  coils  to  the  case  which  dissipates  it  into  the  surrounding 
air.  The  cooling  surface  may  be  increased  by  means  of  aux- 
iliary pipes. 

(2)  By  circulating  wafer  through  pipes  installed  in  the  oil- 
filled  cases. 

(3)  By  forced  circulation  of  the  oil. 

(4)  By  forcing  air  through  the  coils  by  means  of  a  blower. 
THE  RATIO  OF  A  TRANSFORMER  is  the  ratio  of  the 

number  of  turns  in  the  high-voltage  coils  to  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  low-voltage  coils. 

THE  INDUCED  E.M.F.  IN  THE  COILS  HAS  A  PHASE 
DIFFERENCE  of  180°  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  if  the  impressed 
tjnJ.  has  a  sine  wave-form.  The  induced  ejn.f.  lags  go°  be- 
hind the  magnetizing  current  which  the  impressed  e.m.f.  forces 
through  the  primary  coil.  The  impressed  e.m.f.  therefore  leads 
the  magnetizing  current  by  90°. 

WHEN  NO  CURRENT  IS  BEING  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
SECONDARY  coil,  the  counter  e.m.f.  which  is  induced  in  the 
primary  prevents  the  impressed  e.m.f.  from  sending  more  than 
the  exciting  current  through  the  primary  coils. 

WHEN  A  CURRENT  IS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SECOND- 
ARY of  a  transformer,  this  current  sets  up  a  counter  magneto- 
motive  force  in  the  core,  which  decreases  the  flux  and  the  value 
of  counter  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  primary.  The  impressed  e.m.f. 
can  thus  send  enough  more  current  throu^  the  primary  to 
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balance  this  counter  m^nJ.  dua  to  load  current  in  the  secondary 
coil.  The  ratio  of  the  current  in  the  primar;  to  the  current  in 
the  secondary  at  full  load  is  approximately  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

THE  EXCITING  CUKXENT  (Im)  OF  A  TRAHSFORMER 
is  the  vector  sum  of  the  magnetizing  current  {Im)  and  the  core- 
loss  current  {In)  which  is  taken  to  supply  the  hysteresis  and 
eddy-cuirent  losses  in  the  core.  These  two  currents  are  in 
quadrature,  since  Im  is  reactive  and  I^  supplies  real  power  to 
the  transformer. 

Therefore  

The  power-factor  of  power  taken  by  an  unloaded  transformer 
is  usually  found  as  follows: 

Power-factor 


^«      VJi  +  JS 

=  10%  to  60%  (uBuaUy). 

THE  EXCITING  CUKRENT  has  not  a  ^e  wave-form  when 
the  maximum  value  of  the  flux  density  lies  beyond  the  "  knee  " 
of  the  magnetization  curve  for  the  core,  ^lis  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  impressed  ejn.f,  usually  has  a  sine  wave-form. 

THE  MAXIMUM  VALUE  OF  FLUX  DENSITY  B„  should 
not  be  carried  much  beyond  the  "  knee  "  of  the  magnetization 
curve  as  all  the  losses  are  increased  and  greater  heating  re- 
sults.    The  value  of  B„  can  be  found  from  the   following  . 
equation :  I 

„     10° -gy     _     10*g^ 

This  equation  shows  how  B^  is  affected  by  any  change  in  the 
voltage,  area  of  core,  frequency,  and  number  of  turns  in  the  I 
coils. 

THE  LOSSES  IN  A  TRANSFORMER  consist  of  core  losses 
and  copper  losses. 

Core  losses  are  nearly  constant  for  all  toads  and  are  com- 
posed of  two  separate  losses. 

(First).     HYSTERESIS  LOSS,  the  equation  for  which  is 

Pa  =  WKafB\^- 

The  hysteresis  loss  for'transformers  using  annealed  silicon 
iteel  varies  from  0.04  to  0.83  watt  per  pound  of  steeL  for  a 
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frequencf  of  60  cycles  and  a  maximum  flux  deasity  of  64,S0O 
tines  per  square  inch. 
(Second).    BDDT-CDKRBITT  LOSS,  the  equation  for  which  is 

The  eddy-cuirent  loss  for  ordinaiy  transformer  silicon  steel 
having  thickness  of  0.014  inch  is  0.12  to  0.18  watt  per  pound  of 
core,  at  60  cycles,  and  64,(00  lines  per  square  inch  for  B^. 

THE  COPPER  LOSS  in  a  transformer  consists  of  the  P'R 
in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  winding  and  is  usually 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 

The  cheaper  the  transformer,  the  greater  the  losses  and  the 
lower  the  efficiency.  If  the  yearly  cost  of  supplying  the  power 
for  the  greater  losses  in  any  particular  case  is  less  than  the 
yearly  interest  on  the  extra  cost  of  a  more  efficient  transformer, 
the  cheaper  ^e  should  be  purchased,  and  vice  versa. 

STATION  TRANSFORMERS  of  from  100  to  10,000  kv-a. 
Step  up  the  pressure  generated,  usually  at  about  6600  or  11,000 
volts,  to  a  much  higher  pressure  (as  high  as  160,000  volts)  for 
economical  transmission.  Transformers  of  the  same  type  and 
size  are  often  used  to  step  down  the  line  pressure  to  about 
3300  volts  for  distribution  throughout  a  town  or  community. 

DISTRIBUTIMG  TRANSFORMERS,  usuaUy  below  60  kilo- 
volt-amperes  in  size,  are  used  to  step  down  the  2300  volts 
of  the  distributing  lines  to  the  pressure  of  the  consumers' 
apparatus,  usually  110,  220,  oi  440  volts. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OPERATING  TRANSFORMERS  AT 
OVERVOLTAGE  is  to  increase  greatly  the  core  and  copper 
losses.  By  a  slight  increase  in  voltage  the  capacity  of  the 
transformer  may  be  raised,  but  the  tosses  increase  so  much 
faster  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  voltage  that  it  rarely  pays 
to  operate  at  more  than  a  small  percentage  overvoltage. 

OPERATION  AT  UNDER  VOLTAGE  means  increased  an- 
nual charges  per  kilo  volt-amp  ere  transfonned. 

LEAKAGE  REACTANCE  is  the  reactance  which  is  in  great- 
est evidence  when  a  transformer  is  loaded  and  is  due  to  mag- 
netic flux  lines  which  do  not  link  both  primary  and  secondary 
coils.  Leakage  reactance  in  the  primary  circuit  requires  part 
of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  primaries  to  be  used  to  overcome 
it.  Thus  the  voltage  induced  in  the  primary  coils  is  less  than 
the  impressed  voltage.  Leakage  reactance  in  the  secondary 
tircuit  requires  part  of  the  voltage  induced  in  the  secondary 
~  "  Lcross  the 
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secondary  coils  is  less  than  the  induced  voltage  of  the  sec- 
ondeiy  coils.  The  voltage  drop  necessary  to  overcome  thia 
leakage  reactance  is  always  90°  ahead  of  the  current  which 
sets  up  the  leakage  lines.  In  a  practical  transformer  the  IB 
drops  in  phase  with  the  currents,  combined  with  the  reactance 
drops  leading  the  currents  by  90°,  cause  the  ratio  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  voltages  to  differ  slightly  from  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  coils. 

The  practical  vector  diagram  of  conditions  in  a  loaded  trans- 
foimer  shows  all  these  relations. 

THE  VOLTAGE  REGULATION  DEPENDS  UPON  THE 
POWER-FACTOR  of  the  load.  The  drop  Is  due  mainly  to 
the  resistance  of  the  coils  when  the  load  has  approximately 
unity  power-factor,  and  to  the  leakage  reactance  when  the 
power-factor  is  tow  and  lagging.  A  low  leading  power-factoi 
tends  to  raise  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  secondary  above  the 
induced  e.m.f. 

THE  TRANSFORMER  WITH  THE  BETTER  REGULA- 
TION costs  more  and  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  short- 
circuits  and  improper  operation.  .  I 

TO  FIND  THE  EQUIVALENT  PRIMARY  RESISTANCE    | 
AND  REACTANCE  of  a  transformer,  consider  the  resistance 
and  reactance  of  the  secondary  side  to  be  zero,  and  enough 
extra  resistance  and  reactance  added  to  the  primary  side  to 
cause  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  to  have  the  same  value  as 
in  the  actual  transformer,  at  any  {^ven  load.    The  sum  of  the   j 
resistance  of  the  primary  plus  this  extra  resistance  is  called  the   I 
Equivalent  Primary  Resistance  and  the  stun  of  the  primaiy 
reactance  plus  this  extra  reactance  is  called  the  Equivalrat  | 
Primary  Reactance. 


The  Equivalent  Primary  Resistance 


Kf'^ 


The  Equivalent  Secondary  Reactance   =-^s  +  (-nr)  Xr- 


The  Equivalent  Primaiy  Reactance      =  Xj>  + 

Similarly 

The  Equivalent  Secondary  Resistance  =  Ss  + 


THE  IMPEDANCE  OF  A  TRANSFORMER  is  the  Equiva- 
lent Primaiy  Impedance,  and  may  be  expressed  in  ohms, 
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or  in  ToltB  to  overcome  impedance  drop  at  rated  load  or,  better 
still,  in  percentage  of  impressed  primary  voltage  necessary  to 
overcome  impedance  drop  at  rated  load.  It  is  found  by  meas- 
uring the  primary  voltage  necessary  to  send  full-load  current 
through  the  short-'Circuited  secondary. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  A  COHSTANT  VOLTAGE  TRAHS- 
FORMER  may  be  computed  from  the  impedance  watts,  im- 
pedance volts,  and  the  resistance  of  both  windings,  by  the 
vector  diagram  or  the  A.LE.E.  approumate  formula. 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  m 

Prob.  68-8.  (a)  At  what  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  (non-in- 
ductive) will  the  10  kv-a.  "  Type  S  "  transformer  of  Table  A,  page 
149,  attain  its  maidiuuni  efficiency? 

(6)  What  will  this  efficiency  be? 

(c)  By  what  percent^^  will  the  total  rat«  of  heat  development 
in  the  transformer  then  be  greater  or  less  than  at  rated  load? 

Prob.  83-3.  Solve  Prob.  62  with  relation  to  the  10  kv-a. 
"Type  SA"  transformer  in  Table  A.  Compare  the  results  of  Prob. 
52  and  53. 

Prob.  C4-3.  On  the  basis  of  3  hours  at  full-load  and  21  hours 
at  zero-load  each  day,  what  will  be  the  all-day  efficiency  of  the 
6  kv-a.  "Type  S  "  transformer  in  Table  A?  Power-factor  of  load 
100  per  cent, 

Prob.  66-3.  Solve  Prob.  54  on  the  basis  of  a  load  having 
80  per  cent  power-factor. 

Prob.  66-3.  A  Wright  demand  ammeter  in  service  several 
months  on  the  primary  of  a  15  kv-a.  transformer  supplyii^  about 
ten  residences  registered  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  connected 
load.  Assuming  this  transformer  to  have  the  characteriatics  of  a 
"Type  S"  transformer  in  Table  A,  calculate  the  all-day  efficiency 
on  the  supposition  that  the  transformer  rating  is  50%  of  the  total 
connected  load,  and  that  the  peak  load  persists  4  houi«  per  day,  zero 
load  during  the  other  20  hours.     Power-factor  of  load  is  100  per  cent. 

Prob.  67-8.  Transformers  for  lighting  service  are  usually  se- 
lected so  that  at  peak  toad  they  are  overloaded  about  25  per  cent. 
What  would  be  the  all-day  efficiency  of  a  2-kv-a.  "T^pe  8"  trans- 
former (Table  A),  supplying  a  load  of  90  per  cent  average  power- 
factor  for  5  hours-per  day,  and  no  load  the  other  19  hours? 

Prob.  68-8.  A  group  of  buildings  demands  25  kv-a.  at  100 
per  cent  power-factor  for  3  hours,  15  kv-a.  at  70  per  cent  power- 
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factor  for  8  hours,  and  zero  load  for  13  hours  each  day.  If  trans- 
formers having  the  chajact«ristica  of  "  Type  SA  "  in  Table  A  are 
considered,  would  the  all-day  efficiency  be  higher  by  using  a  20  kv-a. 
size  or  by  using  a  25  kv-a.  transformer? 

Prob.  S9-3.  What  should  be  the  watts  taken  from  a  line  at 
rated  voltage  and  frequency  by  a  7j-kv-a.  "  Type  S  "  transformer 
(Table  A)  with  its  secondary  circuit  open?  By  what  percentage 
is  this  greater  than  the  real  value  of  core  loss? 

Prob.  60-8.  Calculate  the  magnetizing  and  core-less  compo- 
nents of  exciting  current  for  a  J-kv-a.  and  for  a  50-kv-a.  "  Type  S  " 
transformer  (Table  A). 

Prob.  61-3.  A  station  transformer,  rated  550  kv-a.,  60.  cycles, 
10,500  volts  high-tension,  when  operated  at  rated  full-load  non- 
inductive,  yields  the  following  data: 

Efficiency  =  98.31  per  cent. 

Constant  (core)  loss     =    0.8S  per  cent  of  input. 

Variable  (copper)  loss  =    0.81  per  cent  of  input. 

A  distributing  transformer  manufactured  by  the  same  company, 
and  rated  Z7\  kv-a.,  60  cycles,  2200  volts  high-tension,  yields  the 
foUowing  data  when  operated  at  rated  full-load  non-inductive. 

Efficiency  =    98.35  %. 

Constant  (iron)  loss    =  197  watts. 

Variable  (copper)  loss  =  433  watts. 

The  usual  operating  conditions  of  distributing  transformers  will 
be  met  if  the  all-day  efficiency  is  based  on  5  hours  at  full-load  (non- 
inductive)  and  19  hours  at  zero  load.  At  zero  load  tbe  input  is 
equal  to  the  constant  loss  only;  the  output  is  zero  and  variable  loss 


Calculate  the  all-day  efficiency  of  each  of  these  transformers  mi 
this  basis.  Notice  that  the  full-load  efficiency  of  both  transform- 
ers is  practically  the  same. 

Prob.  62-3,  (a)  Repeat  the  calculations  of  Prob.  61  on  basis 
of  16  hours  at  full-load  and  9  hours  at  aero  load,  each  day.  Com- 
pare results  with  those  of  Prob.  61. 

(6)  Which  operating  condition  is  more  likely  to  be  met  in  the 
station  transformer?  In  the  distributing  transformer?  Which 
gives  best  all-day  efficiency  under  each  condition? 

Prob.  63-S.  Check  Table  I,  page  159,  against  the  formulas  for 
core  losses  given  in  Art.  38,  on  the  assumption  that: 

(o)  The  core  loss  is  entirely  due  to  hj'steresis. 

(6)  The  core  loss  consists  of  hysteresis  watta  and  eddy-current 
watts  normally  in  the  proportion  4:1.     ,,  ,  ,   ,  l^.oOiJlC 
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(Note  that  if  core  loea  were  entirely  due  to  eddy-cuirente,  in- 
creasing the  voltage  from  100  per  cent  to  110  per  cent  at  constant 

frequency  would  increase  B.  in  the  ratio  i  r^l  and  the  eddy- 
current  wattfl  in  the  ratio  -^,  or  1^1,    Compare  this  with  the 

value  1.23  given  in  the  table. 

To  solve  with  regard  to  hysteresis  loss  reqidres  a  knowledge  of 
logaritluns.) 

Prob.  64-8.  Calculate  the  mt^netic  force  exerted  upon  the 
winding  on  short-circuit  as  a  percent^e  of  the  mimetic  force 
exerted  at  rated  full-load, 

(a)  For  the  transformer  specified  in  Prob.  37. 

(b)  For  the  transformer  specified  in  Prob.  42. 

Prob.  66-8.  (a)  How  many  volts  must  be  applied  to  the  h^h- 
tension  windii^  of  the  transformer  of  Prob.  37  with  low-tension 
short-circuited,  to  produce  full-load  current  through  both  windings? 

(b)  How  many  volts  must  be  apphed  to  the  low-tension  winding 
with  the  high-tension  winding  short-circuited? 

Prob.  66-3.  A  short-«ircuit  or  impedance  t«8t  is  made  on  a 
transformer  rated  300  kv-a.  34,600/2300  volte,  60  cycles.  It  is 
found  that  1045  volts  must  be  impressed  on  the  high-tension  coil 
to  produce  full-load  current  in  IJie  transformer  and  the  power 
supplied  is  2270  wattfi.    Calculate: 

(a)  Impedance  in  per  cent. 

(6)  Equivalent  resistance  in-  ohms  (refCTred  to  high-tension)  tmd 
in  per  cent, 

(c)  Short-circuit  current  at  rated  voltage,  in  per  cent  of  rated 
full-load  current, 

(d)  Magnetic  forces  exerted  in  per  cent  of  those  existing  at  rated 
load. 

Prob.  67-3.  How  many  henries  of  inductance  having  negli- 
gible resistance  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  high-tension 
coil  of  the  transformer  of  Prob.  37  in  order  to  limit  the  current  to 
5  times  rated  full-load  when  a  shortrKarcuit  occurs  on  the  secondary? 

Prob.  68-3.  Calculate  the  regulation  of  the  transformer  of  Prob. 
67,  with  its  current-limiting  reactance,  at  unity  power-factor  and  at 
zero  power-factor.     Compare  with  that  of  the  transformer  alone. 

Prob.  69-3.  Repeat  calculation  of  Prob.  67  for  a  reactance  con- 
nected close  to  the  transformer  on  the  secondary  side, 

Prob.  70-8.    Repeat  Prob.  68  on  the  assumption  of  Prob.  69.  K' 
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Prob.  71-8.  By  the  method  used  in  Example  7,  calculate  what 
ratio  of  turns  would  be  required  to  deliver  22,000  volts  at  aecondaiy 
terminals  with  110,000  volta  impressed  at  primary  terminals,  wili 
full-load,  non-induetive. 

Prob.  72-3.  Using  the  value  of  T  calculated  in  Prob.  71,  and 
the  values  of  IR  and  of  IX  calculated  in  Example  7,  redraw  Fig. 
104  and  calculate  what  value  of  primary  volts  (f)E^  must  be  im- 
pressed to  give  22,000  volts  at  secondary  terminals  with  full  load, 
80  per  cent  power-fa«tor. 

Prob.  73-8.  While  the  primary  line  voltage  is  maintained  con- 
stant at  the  value  calculated  in  Prob.  72  and  the  load  is  reduced  to 
zero,  calculate: 

(a)  The  zero-load  terminal  voltage  of  secondary. 

(6)  The  per  cent  voltage  regulation.  Compare  this  regulation 
with  that  objained  by  the  A.I.E.E.  formula  in  Example  7. 

Prob.  74-3.  A  transformer,  rated  1500  kv-a.,  33,000/2300  volta, 
60  cycles,  shows  the  following  results  on  test: 

Impedance  volts  =  4.41  per  cent. 

Impedance  watts  =  8200. 

Total  watts  PR  loss  in  primary  and  secondary  aa  calculated  from 
measured  resistances  and  full-load  currents,  6570  watts.  Calcu- 
late: 

(o)  Per  cent  PR  loss  at  full-load,  non-inductive. 

(6)  Per  cent  IR  drop  at  full-load. 

(c)  Per  cent  IX  drop  at  full-load. 

(d)  Per  cent  voltage  regulation  for  non-inductive  load,  by 
A.I.E.E.  formula.  Notice  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  impedance  watts  and  PR  as  calculated  from  measured 
resistances.     Try  to  explain  possible  reasons  for  this. 

Prob.  76-8.  Compute  the  limiting  values  of  the  constant  Ky 
in  the  equation  for  hysteresis  loss,  for  ordinary  steels  having  Pg  = 
1.0  to  2.0  watts  per  pound,  while  B^  =  64,500  lines  per  square  inch 
and  the  flux  varies  harmonically  at  60  cycles  per  second. 

Prob.  76-3,  Under  the  same  conditions  as  in  Prob.  75,  com- 
pute the  limiting  values  of  Kh  for  "silicon  steels"  containing  from 
3  to  4  per  cent  silicon.    See  data  on  page  145. 

Prob.  77-3.  Compute  the  limiting  values  of  the  constant  Kg 
in  the  equation  for  eddy-current  loss  for  annealed  sheet  steels  con- 
taining no  silicon.     Conditions  as  in  Prob.  75,     Data  on  page  145. 

Prob.  78-3.  Compute  the  limiting  values  of  Ke  for  "silicon 
steels"  containii^  from  3  to  4  per  cent  sihcon.  Conditions  as  in 
Prob.  75.    Data  on  page  145.  ,,  ,      ,  i^.ooiJlC 


CHAPTER  IV 
TRANSFORMERS 

OPERATION   AND    POLYPHASE   CONNECTlONa 

As  the  territory  to  be  served  becomes  extended  and  new 
loads  are  added  to  the  low-tension  distributing  system  fed 
from  the  secondaries  of  transformers,  we  may  install  the 
necessary  additional  transformer  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
according  to  either  of  two  pohcies: 

(a)  Furnish  a  separate  and  independent  transformer  for 
each  load  or  convenient  group  of  loads. 

(b)  Connect  the  transformer  secondaries  in  parallel, 
through  a  network  of  secondary  or  low-tension  mains,  to  the 
loads  or  services  which  are  also  in  parallel. 

The  first  policy  tends  to  a  large  number  of  relatively  small 
transformers,  while  in  the  second  system  a  smaller  number  of 
relatively  lai^e  transformers  will  sufEce  to  carry  the  same 
loads.  The  latter  has  the  advant^e  that  the  cost  per  kv-a. 
of  transformer  capacity  is  less,  and  that  both  the  core  loss 
and  the  copper  loss  per  kv-a.  are  less,  since  the  efEciency  and 
the  economy  of  material  are  better  in  large  transformers  than 
in  smaU  ones. 

The  practice  of  "banking"  transformers,  or  cormectii^ 
their  secondaries  in  parallel,  has  also  the  advantage  that  the 
total  rated  kv-a.  of  the  transformers  required  may  be  con- 
siderably less  than  would  be  necessary  if  isolated  transformers 
were  used.  Thus,  relatively  small  transformers  connected 
to  a  number  of  small  individual  loads  usually  require  a  trans- 
former capacity  of  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  connected 
load.  Relatively  large  transformers  connected  to  a  number 
of  small  consumers  usually  require  a  transformer  capacity 
199  r  .      ■.'..OOglC 
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of  from  30  per  ceat  to  50  per  cent  of  the  connected  load. 
This  reduction  of  transformer  capacity  necessary  per  kilo- 
watt of  connected  load  is  due  to  the  "diversity  factor"  of  the 
individual  loads  connected.  In  general,  the  more  separate 
services  we  connect  together,  the  lower  will  be  the  ratio  of 
the  peak  load  of  the  combination  to  the  total  connected  load 
or  to  the  sum  of  the  peaks  of  the  individual  loads,  on  account 
of  the  decreasing  probability  of  the  peaks  occurring  simul- 
taneously. 

As  offsetting  this  saving  in  first«cost  and  improvement  of 
all-day  efficiency  in  transformers,  due  to  increase  in  the 
number  and  diversity  of  interconnected  loads  and  to  the  use 
of  fewer  and  larger  transformers  thereby  made  possible,  we 
must  consider  the  cost  of  the  extensive  low-tension  distribut- 
ing network  of  mains  required,  and  the  value  of  the  energy 
losses  in  it.  If  the  interconnections  between  transformers  is 
carried  too  far,  or  if  the  average  size  of  district  served  per 
transformer  becomes  too  great,  the  increase  in  the  annual 
fixed  charges  on  the  low-tension  mains  and  the  value  of 
energy  lost  in  them  may  be  greater  than  the  saving  of  trans- 
former costs  and  losses  effected  by  such  interconnections. 

Then,  too,  if  the  operating  characteristics  of  banked  trans- 
formers are  not  properly  suited  to  one  another,  cross-currents 
analogous  to  the  synchronizing  currents  between  parallel 
alternators  will  flow  between  them.  When  this  occurs  the 
total  kv-a.  of  transformer  rating  must  be  larger  for  the  same 
load  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  system  were  designed  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  involved. 

A  practical  disadvant^e  in  putting  too  many  consumers 
on  one  bank  of  transformers  is  that  the  service  to  all  of  them 
may  be  interrupted  in  case  of  accident  to  one  or  more  of  the 
transformers.  In  such  event  the  entire  load,  being  con- 
nected to  the  remaining  transformers,  overloads  them  and 
causes  their  fuses  to  blow  one  after  another.  Where  trans- 
former secondaries  are  not  paralleled,  the  failure  of  one  could 
not  interrupt  the  service  from  others.    The  maximum  prac- 
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ticable  size  of  distributing  transformer  may  be  limited  by  the 
strength  of  pole  or  cross-arm  on  which  it  ia  supported  or  the 
size  of  manhole  in  which  it  ia  placed,  or  by  the  maximum  rate 
at  which  the  heat  losses  can  be  dissipated  from  the  manhole. 
48.  Proper  Conditions  for  Paralleling  Transformers. 
Stated  briefly,  the  characteristics  and  adjustments  necessary 
to  make  tranaformera  operate  properly  in  parallel  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary  voltage  should  be 
the  same  for  all  transformers  in  parallel. 

(2)  Secondary  terminals  of  similar  polarity  should  be 
connected  together  or  to  the  same  low-tension  main. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  impedance  should  be  approximately 
the  aame  for  all  transformers  in  the  same  bank. 

(4)  The  ratio  of  resistance  to  reactance,  or  of  resistance  or 
reactance  to  impedance,  should  be  the  same  for  alljof  the 
transformers. 

Consider  the  effects  of  violating  each  one  of  these  require- 
ments separately,  while  the  others  are  satisfied.  For  sim- 
plicity take  only  two  transformers; 

(1)  Voltage  Ratios  Unequal.  If  the  voltage  ratios  are  not 
equal,  the  transformer  having  the  higher  secondary  induced 
volt^e  will  force  current  through  the  other  against  its  in- 
duced e.m.f.  in  such  amount  Eia  will  conaume  the  difference 
of  induced  voltage  in  overcoming  the  total  impedance  of  the 
local  circuit  formed  by  the  two  aecondariea.  Thia  current  will 
flow  even  when  no  external  load  is  connected,  and  will  result 
in  increased  losses  and  reduced  capacity  to  carry  useful  load. 

(a)  Wrong  Polarity.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  greatly 
magnified  case  of  (1).  The  resultant  voltage  in  the  local 
circuit  between  the  secondaries  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical 
Bum  rather  than  the  difference  of  the  secondary  induced 
voltages.  As  the  total  impedance  of  thia  circuit  is  kept 
relatively  small  by  careful  design  in  order  to  avoid  bad 
voltage  regulation,  this  resultant  voltage  causes  a  current  to 
flow  which  is  enormous  relative  to  the  rated  current,  and 
,  ,  .  ..L.oogic 
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which  must  bum  out  the  transfomierB  if  it  does  not  open  the 
fuses  or  other  devices  provided  to  protect  the  transformers 
against  overload. 

(S)  Unequal  Perceatoges  of  Impedance.  The  currents 
carried  by  the  transformers,  expressed  as  percentages  of  their 
respective  rated  full-load  currents,  will  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  percentages  of  impedance.  As  the  terminal 
voltages  are  practically  the  same  for  all  transformers  in 
parallel,  the  kv-a.  load  in  individual  transformers,  expressed  as 
percentage  of  their  respective  rated  kv-a.,  will  also  be  inversely 
proportional  to  their  percentages  of  impedance.  Thus,  if 
transformer  A  has  4  per  cent  impedance  and  B  has  2  per  cent 
impedance,  then  when  the  total  load  is  such  that  A  carries  75 
per  cent  of  its  rated  kv-a.  or  rated  current,  transformer  B  must 

at  the  same  time  be  carrying  ( ^^ X  75  per  cent  1  or 

150  per  cent  of  its  own  rated  kv-a.  or  rated  current:  in  other 
words,  B  is  operating  at  50  per  cent  overload  when  A  is  at  J 
load,  and  A  is  operating  at  half  load  when  B  is  at  full  load, 
regardless  of  what  the  actual  kv-a.  value  of  these  rated  loads 
may  be. 

(4)  Unequal  Batios  of  Reactance  to  Resistance.  If  the  ratio 
of  (equivalent)  resistance  to  (equivalent)  reactance,  or  the 
ratios  of  resistance  or  reactance  to  impedance,  are  not 
equal  for  all  the  transformers  whose  secondaries  are  inter- 
connected in  parallel,  the  result  will  be  that  the  total  kv-a. 
of  transformer  capacity  required  will  be  greater  than  the 
total  kv-a.  of  load  served  from  the  network.  This  is  because 
the  currents  and  the  kv-a.  in  the  different  transformers  will 
not  be  in  phase  with  one  another  or  with  the  total  load,  and 
the  power-factors  of  the  individual  transformers  will  not  be 
equal  to  one  another  or  to  the  resultant  power-factor  of  the 
load.  If  the  transformers  are  very  poorly  selected,  the 
resulting  loss  of  load  capacity  and  increase  of  energy  losses 
in  transformers  and  in  connecting  mains  may  become  a  very 
serious  matter. 

A.ooglc 
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19.  PoUri^  of  Transfonners.  The  Standardization 
Rules  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
specify  a  definite  system  for  marking  the  relative  polarity  of 
all  tenninals  of  transformers,  in  order  to  minimize  the  chances 
of  making  improper  connections  between  various  transform- 
era  or  between  the  various  coils  of  any  one  transformer.  The 
two  ends  of  each  high-tension  coil  are  to  be  marked  A  and  B, 
respectively,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  low-tension  coil  are 
to  be  marked  X  and  Y,  respectively,  in  such  manner  that  the 
alternating  e.m.f.  in  the  direction  from  A  towards  B  reaches 
its  cyclic  maximum  value  at  the  same  instant  the  e.mi.  from 
X  towards  Y  reaches  its  cyclic  maximum  value.  If  the 
transformer  has  two  high-tension  coils,  the  tenninals  of  the 
second  one  are  to  be  marked  Ai  and  Bi,  these  marks  having 
the  same  relative  significance  as  A  and  B.  Similarly,  a  trans- 
former may  have  two  low-tension  coils,  XY  and  XiYi. 


Pia.  105.  Transformer  Ti,  having  two  coils  in  both  the  high-teneion  and 
the  low-tension  side,  ie  connected  in  parallel  with  tranaformer  T^ 
which  has  but  one  high-tension  coil  and  one  low-tenaion  coil.  Note 
that  the  ends  marked  A  are  all  joined  to  the  same  high-tension  line 
wire  and  the  ends  marked  X  are  all  joined  to  the  same  low-tension 
line  wire. 

To  connect  transformers  thus  marked  in  parallel,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  connect  similarly  marked  terminals  together  to 
the  same  main.  Thus,  in  a  distributing  transformer  having 
two  high-tension  coils  and  two  low-tension  coils,  parallel 
connections  would  be  made  as  in   Ti,   F^.   105.     In  this 
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figure,  Ti  is  shown  connected  in  parallel  with  another  trans- 
fonner,  Ti,  which  haa  only  one  high-tension  and  one  low- 
tension  coil. 

60.  Determinatiou  of  Polarity  in  Transformers.  Sup- 
pose we  are  given  a  transformer  like  3*1,  Fig.  105,  whoae 
tenninals  have  not  been  marked.  The  data  given  on  the 
rating  plate  are  as  follows: 

Kv-a.  =  5.0,  or  Watts  =  5000. 

Volts  =  2200/220  -  110. 

Frequency  =  60  cycles  per  second. 
There  are  four  low-tension  leads  of  heavy  wire  protruding 
from  the^  transformer  case,  and,  although  there  are  only  two 
high-tension  leads  of  Hght  wire  protruding,  there  are  four 
coil-terminals  inside  which  must  be  connected  in  a  certain 
manner  to  the  two  high-tension  leads  by  means  of  brass  or 
copper  links  on  a  porcelain  terminal  block  within  the  trans- 
former-case. 

According  to  the  rating  plate,  the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon 
the  high-tension  primary  circuit  at  60  cycles  should  not 
exceed  2200  volts  effective,  and  at  this  value  each  of  the 
secondary  coils  will  have  110  volts  induced  in  it,  giving  220 
volts  between  low-tension  terminals  if  the  secondary  coils 
are  connected  in  series,  or  110  volts  if  they  are  cormected  in 
parallel. 

Label  either  terminal  of  the  high-tension  winding  A  and  the 
other  Bj  (Fig.  106).  Connect  these  primary  tenninals  to  low- 
tension  mains  (say,  220  volts  alternating)  or  to  thl^oy-tension 
secondary  of  another  transformer.  Then,  by  c«anecting 
various  paired  combinations  of  the  four  secondar]|^ternunals 
to  a  suitable  voltmeter  or  testing  lamp,  or  even  to  pieces  of 
small  fuse- wire,  determine  which  are  the  two  terminals  of  each 
low-tension  coil  Si  and  St.  Connect  an  end  of  one  of  these 
coils  (Sj)  to  the  Bi  end  of  the  primary,  as  in  Fig.  106.  If  then 
the  e.m.f.  from  A  to  the  remaining  end  of  Sj  is  greater  than 
the  e.m.f .  from  AtoBi,we  know  that  it  must  be  the  X  ^id  oF 
A.oogic  , 
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St  which  is  conneclipj  to  Bi,  aad  the  other  end  is  K,  as  marked 
in  Fig.  106.  The  e.m.f.'s  in  all  coils  are  in  time-phase  with 
one  another,  being  in  quadrature  with  the  core  flux  coimuoD 
to  all  coils.  The  voltmeter  shows  in  Fig.  106  that  .Si  is  in 
additive  series  with  the  primary  ABi,  indicating  that  the 
joined  terminals  are  of 
opposite  polarity  at  all 
instants. 

The  polarity  of  Si 
may  be  determined  in 
similar  manner.     As  a 

check,  we  may  connect  

the  Xi  of  S,  to  the  X   p^^    ,^     .p^  ^^^  f^^.  detannming  the 


of  St.  There  should  be 
zero  resultant  voltage, 
and  a  piece  of  small 
fuse  wire  connected  be- 
tween Y  and  Yi  ^ould 
not  blow.  Or,  B  we 
connect  the  Y  of  Sa  to 
the  Xi  of  Si,  we  should 


polarity  of  a  tranaformer.  TerminalB  A 
and  Si  are  mariied  arbitrarily.  The 
higher  voltmetef  reading  between  the 
ternuDals  A  and  Y  indicates  that  coil  St 
IB  joined  in  additive  series  to  the  high- 
tension  coila.  Thus  the  positive  direo 
tion  through  Si  must  be  from  X  to  Y. 

nd  that  the  e.m.f.  across  the  series 


is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  e.m.f.'s  across  Si 
and  Si. 

Prob.  1-4.  Each  of  the  two  low-tension  coils  XY  and  XiY,  in 
a  5-kv-fl^M3ycle  distributing  transformer  has  Vu  ^  many  turns  as 
eachjolT^  high-tension  coils  AB  and  AiSi.  The  maximum  per- 
missible core  flux  generates  110  volts  in  each  low-tension  coil.  If 
we  connect  B  to  Ai,  and  Y  to  Xi,  what  is  the  greatest  line  pressure 
(effective  volts)  which  may  be  applied  between  A  and  Bi,  and  what 
voltage  would  be  obtained  across  XKi? 

Prob.  8-4.  In  the  transformer  of  Prob.  1,  if  we  connected  B  to 
6i  and  then  comiected  A  and  A  i  to  the  same  high-tension  mains, 
without  altraing  the  low-tension  connections,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

Prob.  8-4-  If  we  connect  A  and  Ai  to  one  of  the  same  high- 
tension  line  wires,  and  B  and  Bi  to  the  other,  and  leave  the  low-tension 
coils  connected  together  as  in  Prob.  1,  what  will  be  the  voltage  be- 
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tween  low-tension  terminals  of  the  tranaformer?  How  will  the 
values  of  total  flux,  fimu,  &nd  magnetizing  current  compare  with 
the  corresponding  values  for  Prob.  1? 

Prob.  4-4.  Draw  sketch  of  connections  for  the  transformer  of 
Prob.  1,  with  high-tension  coils  in  series  and  low-tension  coils  de- 
livering power  to  a  three-wire  110-220-voIt  system  of  secondary 
mains.     Label  clearly  all  coil  terminals  with  proper  letters. 

Prob.  6-4.  In  the  transformer  of  Prob.  1,  connect  X  to  Yi, 
then  connect  Y  and  Xi  to  110-volt  mains.  If  we  leave  the  high- 
tension  coils  connected  as  in  Prob.  I,  what  will  be  the  pressure  be- 
tween secondary  mains  ABi? 

Prob.  6-4.  With  the  high-tension  coils  connected  together  as 
in  Prob.  1  and  to  the  same  line,  the  secondary  coils  are  to  be  paral- 
leled. Show  the  connections  and  calculate  voltage  between  sec- 
ondary mains. 

SI.  Effect  of  Uneiiual  Voltage  Ratios  in  Parallel  Trans- 
formers. The  two  transformers  shown  connected  in 
parallel  in  Fig.  107  have  unequal  ratios  of  turns,  X^Yi  having 
the  lower  voltage  induced 
in  secondary  coik.    Fig, 

108  is  a  simplified  dia- 
gram of  secondary  con- 
nections only,  and  Fig. 

109  illustrates  vectorially 
the  relations  of  phaee  and 

Fia.  107.  The  two  tranaformers  having  value  betweenthee.m.f.'s 
unequal  volt^e  ratios  are  connected  ^^j  currents  in  the  closed 
'"^*"  secondary    network 

formed  by  the  coils  XiYi  and  XtYi  with  their  connecting 
mains  m  and  n.  The  equivalent  resistance  and  reactance 
reduced  to  basis  of  low-tension  side  are  ri  and  xi,  respectively, 
for  transformer  No.  1,  and  rj,  a^,  respectively,  for  transformer 
No.  2.  The  secondary  mains  m,  n  are  assumed  to  have 
negligibly  small  impedance,  for  simplicity. 

In  Fig.  109,  vector  Ei  represents  the  e.m.f.  from  Xi  towanl 
Yi,  and  E-i  represents  the  smaller  e.m.f.  from  Xi  toward  ¥i. 
The  vector  Et  (or  Ei  reversed)  represents  the  e.ni.f.  from  5'; 
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to  Xi,  in  the  same  direction  as  Ei  in  coil  XiYi,  throi^h  the 
series  circuit  formed  by  the  two  secondary  -~t^ TT*"" 


coils  with  the  mains  m,n,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  ddtted  arrow  in  Fig, 
108.  Adding  fij  to  fi|  vectorially  a*  in 
Fig.  109,  we  obtain  the  resultant  e.m.f. 
Eg  acting  in  tiie  circuit  of  secondary 
coils,  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  e.m.f. 
El  from  Xi  to  K,,  and  from  Fj  to  X,. 
This  resultant  e.m.f.  E^  produces  a  cur- 
rent I  through  both  coils,  whose  value 
is  given  by  the  equation : 

[ Er 

Total  equivalent  impedance 
_  El  e  gg EiQEj 


'  S 


FlQ, 


di^^m  to  represent 
the  properties  of  the 
two  transf onn^fi  ooR' 
nect«d  in  parallel  as 
in  Fig.  107.  The 
dotted  arrow  repre- 
sents the  positive  di- 
rection of  the  e.m.f. 
of  transformer  X,Yt 
with  respect  to  the 
circuit  formed  by  the 
coils  X.r,,X,r,,  and 
nmins  m  and  n. 


2i  ©  %      V(n  +  r,r  +  {xi  +  x,y 

The  lengths  of  vectors  fii  and  Ej  are 

obtained  by  dividing  the  voltage  E  of  the  high-tension  line 

by  the  respective  ratios  of  high-tension  to  low-tension  turns 


^la.  109.  The  vector  diagram  for  the  current  and  e.m.f. 's  in  Fig.  107 
and  108.  The  full  Unes  represent  phase  relations  with  respect  to 
positive  directions  in  both  coils  toward  the  same  main.  The  dotted 
linefl  refer  to  positive  directions  which  are  the  some  within  the  circuit 
formed  by  the  coils  and  the  mains  m  and  n.  L.OOQiC 
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for  the  two  transformers.  If  we  assume  n^ligible  impedance 
drop  in  the  high-tension  line  between  transformers,  E  is 
identical  in  value  and  in  phase  for  both  of  them;  therefore 
El  and  Ej  are  in  phase  with  each  other,  and  their  vector 
difference  has  the  same  value  as  their  arithmetical  difference. 
The  current  /  higs  behind  Eb  by  an  angle  tf  such  that 

ri  +  n 
The  equivalent  low-tension  resistances  and  reactances  for  the 
two  transformers  are  ri  and  ii,  n  and  x^,  respectively.  As  Eg 
is  in  phase  with  E^  (the  greater  e.m.f.)|  the  current  7i  m  coil 
XiYi  will  lag  ff°  behind  Ei.  This  same  current,  represented 
by  the  dotted  vector  7J  in  Fig.  109,  flows  through  XtY%  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrow  in  Fig.  108,  which  is 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  e.m.f .  Eg  in  the  series  circuit 
of  secondaries.  Thus,  if  the  vector  /i  represents  the  current 
in  transformer  No.  2  with  respect  to  a  positive  direction 
from  Yi  toward  Xj,  it  follows  that  the  vector  U  (directly 
opposite  to  /J)  represents  the  same  current  but  with  respect 
to  a  positive  direction  from  Xt  to  Yt,  or  with  respect  to  the 
induced  e.m.f.  Eg  in  the  secondary  of  transformer  No.  2. 

Notice  from  Fig.  109  that  the  current  produced  by  in- 
equality of  voltage  ratios  in  the  transformers  lags  behind  the 
higher  secondary  e.m.f,  by  B  degrees  and  leads  the  lower 
secondary  e.m.f.  by  (180  —  $)  degrees.  As  S  must  be  less 
than  90  degrees,  it  follows  that  the  secondary  of  transformer 
No.  1  (having  the  higher  secondary  induced  e.m.f.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  ratio  of  high-tension  turns  to  low- 
tension  turns)  gives  out  power  (cos  6  being  of  positive  sign), 
and  that  the  other  secondary  XsFa  takes  in  power.    Thus; 


(E\ 


y(ri  +  rtf  +  (xi  +  x,)V 
VV(ri  +  ra)»  +  (xi  +  x^f} 
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:■-•/  '-'  +  ^'        '     \ 


P.  =  i:,/ico8(i80''- fl)=    ,    ,,,,  ,.  , 


in  which  Oi  and  (i«  represent  the  ratios  of  high-teosion  turns 
to  low-tension  turns  in  transformers  No.  1  and  No.  2,  re- 
spectively. Pi  and  Pj  when  positive  represent  power  given 
out  by  secondary  induced  e.m.f.,  the  negative  sign  signifying 
power  received  thereby. 

The  total  amount  of  power  consumed  in  heating  the  copper 
in  the  transfonners  or  in  overcoming  their  resistance  would 
be  as  follows: 

In  transformer  No.  1, 


'         (n  +  rO*  +  (Xi  +  XiY      ajol  [{n  +  rj)'  +  (xi  +  %)*] 
In  transformer  No.  2, 

{n  +  ri)'  +  (x,  +  x,y  (^al  [{n  +  ny  +  (z,  +  Xi)*] 
Thus,  transformer  No.  1,  having  the  lower  transformer 
ratio  Oi  or  higher  secondary  induced  voltage,  takes  Pi  watts 
from  the  high-tension  line,  consumes  I\ri  watts  in  heating 
its  conductors,  and  gives  (Pi  —  I^i)  watts  out  from  its 
terminals  and  into  the  low-tension  terminals  of  transformer 
No.  2.  The  latter  consumes  Itr%  watts  in  heating  its  own 
conductors,  and  the  remainder  (Pi  —  I^i  —  ZjTs)  or  — Pj 
watts  b  returned  to  the  high-tension  line  from  the  coil  AjSj, 
after  having  circulated  through  the  two  transfonners.  We 
should  find,  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  our  work,  that 
(Pi  +  Pi),  the  algebraic  sum  of  power  taken  from  the  high- 
tension  line  by  the  coils  AiBi  and  AtBi,  is  exactly  equal  to 
(/jTi  -I-  I^t),  the  total  power  coi^umed  in  overcoming  the 
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copper  losses  of  the  two  transformers.  The  iron  losses  are 
not  considered,  as  they  are  supplied  by  the  exciting  current 
which  flows  in  each  high-tension  coil  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rents which  we  have  been  considering. 

A  further  useful  application  of  our  vectors,  as  in  Fig.  110, 
gives  us  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  Et  between  the  mains 


Fia,  UO.  Terminal  voltage  of  the  unloaded  transformera  having  un- 
equ^  voltage  ratios.  The  vector  OEi  representa  the  terminal  voltage 
of  both  transformers,  and  must  equal  Si  ®  Xilt  ®  tJ,  and  Ei  @  Zi/i 
®  rJi.  The  vector  OE',  would  represent  the  terminal  voltage  it 
No.  1  possessed  the  combiaed  reactance  of  the  two  transformers  and  i 
no  reastance,  wMle  E'l  is  the  terminaJ  voltage  if  No.  1  possessed  all  i 
the  reaistance  of  the  two  transformers,  and  no  reactance. 

m,  n  of  Fig.  107  and  108.  Here  the  vectors  Ei,  Et,  h,  h 
E't  and  Z,  have  the  same  significance  as  in  Fig.  109,  although 
the  difference  between  Ei  and  Et  has  been  magnified  in  order 
to  make  the  diagram  clearer.  Starting  at  the  end  of  vector 
Ej  we  lay  off  Eta  of  length  proportional  to  xji  volts,  la^Qnii^  ] 
behind  the  vector  Ii  by  90  degrees,  and  representing  the 
counter  e.m.f.  due  to  total  equivalent  leakage  reactance  in 
transformer  No.  1.  Then  from  a  we  lay  out  vector  oEi  of 
length  proportional  to  the  total  equivalent  resistance  re- 
action, in  volts,  of  transformer  No.  1,  and  opposite  in  phase  , 
to  /i.  This  locates  the  end  of  the  vector  OBt,  which  repre- 
sents terminal  e.m.f.  of  transformer  No.  1.    .Nezt>  starting 
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from  Et  lay  out  EJb  of  length  proportional  to  Xtit  and  lagging 
90  degrees  behind  It,  representing  the  reacting  e.m.f.  in 
transformer  No.  2  due  to  its  leakage  reactance.  Then  from 
6  lay  out  bEi  of  length  proportional  to  rj/j  and  opposite  in 
phase  to  /i,  representing  the  reacting  e.m.f.  in  transformer 
No.  2  due  to  its  equivalent  resistance.  As  the  terminal 
e.m.f.  in  the  transformer  is  the  resultant  or  vector  sum  of  the 
total  induced  e.m.f.  and  the  reacting  e.m.f.'s  due  to  current, 
it  follows  that  OEt  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  transformer 
No.  2.  As  the  impedance  of  the  secondary  mains  m,  n 
between  XiYi  and  X^Yt  has  been  assumed  negligible,  the 
current  /|  or  I^  will  automatically  adjust  itself  in  value  and 
phase  so  that  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  XiYi  is  equal  to  that  of 
XtYi,  as  indicated  by  coincidence  of  vectors  OEi  in  Fig.  110. 

If  we  consider  the  total  resistance  (ri  +  rj)  and  the  total 
reactance  {xi  +  x^)  in  the  local  circuit  of  secondaries  to  be 
fixed  whils-  the  distribution  of  either  quantity  between  the 
transformers  is  varied,  we  find  that  the  terminal  e.m.f, 
between  secondary  mains  m,  n  may  vary  in  value  and  phase 
all  the  way  between  OE',  and  OEf  in  Fig.  110.  The  former 
{OE'i)  represents  the  e.m.f .  between  the  secondary  mains  when 
tranaformer  No.  1  has  all  of  the  reactance  and  no  resistance  — 
a  hypothetical  limiting  condition;  while  OEi'  is  the  corre- 
sponding e.m.f.  when  tranaformer  No.  1  has  all  of  the  resist- 
ance and  no  reactance.  The  point  Ei  may,  in  fact,  come 
anywhere  within  the  rectangle  EiEi'EiEl,  whose  diagonal 
is  the  resultant  e.m.f.  (Ei  —  E^},  one  side  parallel  to  /  and 
equal  to  (ri  +  r^)/,  and  other  side  perpendicular  to  I  and 
equal  to  (xi  +  Xj)/.  The  value  of  I  and  its  phase  angle 
{e°}  with  respect  to  Ei  or  Ej  or  {Ei  ~  Ei)  are  fixed  by  the 
values  of  (ft  +  rO  and  of  {x\  +a!j),  as  previously  demon- 
strated. 

It  ia  instructive  to  consider  the  effect  of  unequal  voltage 
ratios  in  parallel  transformers  upon  the  distribution  of  load 
between  them  when  an  external  circuit  is  completed  between 
secondary  mains.     In  Fig.  Ill,  the  vectors  Bi,  B,,  /i  and  /» 
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are  exactly  the  same  as  in  F^.  110.  Now  suppose  that  there 
is  connected  between  the  secondary  mains  an  external  circuit 
of  such  resistance  and  reactance  that,  if  the  voltage  ratios  of 
the  transformers  were  equal,  it  would  draw  /J,  amperes  at 
power-factor  cos  oti,  from  the  secondary  of  transformer  No.  1, 
and  !'£  amperes  at  power-factor  cos  oj  from  the  secondary 


Fio.  111.  Current,  in  the  trEmsforinerB  having  unequal  voltage  tatios, 
when  loaded.  The  vectors  Ei,  Ei,  h  and  /i  are  the  same  ei«  in  Fig.  1 10. 
No.  1  is  now  delivering  a  load  current  li  and  No.  2  a  load  current  I'i. 
These  combine  to  produce  a  total  load  current  of  II.  The  total  cur- 
rent/sin  No.  1  equals /£  (the  load  current)  yectorially  added  to /i  the 
local  current.  Total  current  1'^  in  No.  2  equals  I'i  added  vectorially 
to  the  local  current  h.    I%®  I'd  —  II  just  as  IS.®  I'I    =  /i. 

of  transformer  No.  2.  The  total  load  current  /t  (resultant  of 
vectors  I'l  and  /£')  is  taken  from  the  secondary  mains  at 
pressure  Et  volts  and  power-factor  cos  a. 

If  now  we  add  (vectorially,  or  by  parallelogram  construc- 
tions as  shown)  the  local  current  /i  in  transformer  No.  1  tfl 
the  load  current  I'l  in  the  same  transformer,  we  get  I's,  the 
total  secondary  current  in  this  transformer.  If  then  we  add 
vectorially  the  local  current  in  transformer  No.  2,  represented 
by  vector  h,  to  the  load  current  I'i  in  the  sams  |,i:;aD8fonDei, 
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th€  resultaat  is  the  total  current  1%  in  the  eecondary  of  thia 
transformer.  The  effect  of  the  circulating  current  /j  or  7, 
due  to  unequal  voltage  ratios  is,  therefore,  to  alter  the  total 
current  in  transformer  No.  1  from  /J,  to  Ik,  and  to  alter  the 
total  current  in  transformer  No.  2  from  I'£  io  1%.  As  a 
check,  we  may  combine  I's  with  I'i,  and  we  should  find  the 
resultant  to  be  exactly  coincident  with  II,  as  the  external 
circuit  and  total  current  remain  unchanged. 


Prob.  T-i.  One  transformer  having  a  ratio  of  10 : 1  with  equiv- 
alent resistance  1  per  cent  and  impedance  2  per  cent  is  paralleled 
with  another  having  ratio  9.6:1  with  resistance  1.5  per  cent  and 
impedance  5.0  per  cent.  Each  transformer  is  rated  25  kv-a. 
60  cycles,  and  for  6600  volts  on  high-tension  side.     Calculate: 

(o)  Secondary  open-circuit  voltage  of  each  transformer. 

(5)  Equivalent  low-tension  resistance  and  reactance  of  each 
tTMirformer,  in  ohms. 

(c)  Current  flowing  in  secondaries  when  connected  through 
mains  of  negl^ble  impedance,  expressed  in  amperes  and  in  per  cent 
of  rated  current  of  each  transformer. 

Prob.  8-4.  Calculate  PR  loss  in  each  transformer  of  Prob.  7, 
in  kilowatts  and  in  per  cent  of  its  PR  loss  at  rated  full  load. 

Prob.  fl-4.  Calculate  kilowatts  taken  by  each  transformer  of 
Prob.  7  from  the  high-tension  line,  neglecting  core  losses.  There  is 
no  load  connected  to  the  secondajy  mains.  Find  whether  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  these  two  amounts  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  PR  losses  in 
Prob.  8.     If  not,  explain  why, 

Prob.  10-4.  Calculate  the  voltage  between  terminals  of  sec- 
ondaries in  Prob.  7,  and  also  the  power-factor  of  the  current  which 
ia  being  pumped  from  the  secondary  of  the  9.6 : 1'  transformer  into 
the  secondary  of  the  10 : 1  transformer. 

Prob.  11-4.  Prove  algebraically  from  the  equations  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  that,  in  general, 

p,  -I-  P,  =  /»r,  +  /Jr,. 

Prob.  12-4.  Perform  the  calculations  of  Prob.  7  and  8  on  the 
assumption  that  the  10:1  transformer  has  1.5  per  cent  resistance,  . 
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and  5.0  per  cent  impedance  while  the  9.6 : 1  transfonuer  has  1  per 
cent  resLatance  and  2  per  cent  impedance. 

Prob.  13-1.  Perform  the  calculations  of  Prob.  9  and  10  on  the 
aanunption  stated  in  Prob.  12. 

S2.  Effect  of  Unequal  Percentages  of  Impedance  in 
Parallel  Transfonners.  For  simplicity,  let  us  continue  to 
assume  that  the  impedances  are  negligible  in  those  portions 
of  the  high-tension  and  of  the  low-tension  mains  connecting 
the  transformers.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  terminal  voltage 
is  the  same  for  all  high-tension  coils,  and  also  that  all  low-ten- 
sion coils  have  the  same  terminal  voltage.  This  means  that 
the  total  internal  drop  due  to  equivalent  impedance  must  be 
the  same  for  all  of  the  parallel  transformers  —  that  is,  equal 


E„ 


,*<^ 


Fio.  112.  Although  the  impedance  ^i  of  No.  1  is  not  equal  to  the 
impedance  zt  of  No.  2,  the  cuireota  in  the  two  tranafonnera  in  parallel 
will  always  adjust  themselves  so  that  the  impedance  drop  zih  of  No.  1 
is  equal  to  and  in  phase  with  the  impedance  drop  Zi7i  of  No.  2.  The 
tennina]  voltage  of  each  then  is  OEs  =  E^Q  zJi  —E^Q  Zth. 

in  value  and  coincident  in  phase.  In  other  words,  the  vectors 
OS,  OEp  and  SEp  of  Fig.  104  {Chap.  Ill)  are  identically  the 
same  in  value  and  in  phase  relations  for  all  transformers  in 
parallel. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  112,  OEq,  common  to  all  the  transformers  in 
parallel,  is  equal  to  the  high-tension  line  e.mi.  divid.ed  by  the 
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ratio  of  high-tension  turns  to  low-tension  turns,  or  it  is  the 
e.m.f.  that  would  be  induced  in  secondary  if  all  of  the  equiva- 
lent resistance  and  reactance  were  concentrated  in  the 
secondary,  there  being  then  no  reactions  in  the  primary. 
OEs  is  the  terminal  e.m.f.  of  secondary,  identical  for  all  of 
the  transformers  in  parallel.  Transformer  No.  1  is  deliver- 
ing to  the  load  h  amperes  from  its  secondary,  lagging,  with 
power-factor  of  cos  ai.  EgCi  =  Vili  is  the  e.m.f.  consumed  in 
overcoming  the  reaction  due  to  equivalent  resistance,  while 
ciE(t  =  xJi  is  the  e.m.f.  consmned  in  overcoming  the  reaction 
due  to  equivalent  reactance  in  transformer  No.  1.  Of  course, 
/i  is  the  current  in  the  aecondaiy  coil  of  transformer  No.  1, 
and  fi  and  Xi  are  the  equivalent  resistance  and  reactance, 
respectively,  of  this  transformer  reduced  to  terms  of  second- 
ary. The  vector  sum  {Ofes  ®  rJi  ©  Xfli)  is  equal  to  OEo, 
the  total  induced  voltage  in  secondary;  and  zJi  is  the  total 
equivalent  impedance  drop,  in  secondary  volts. 

Now  consider  the  other  transformer  No.  2,  which  is  operat- 
ing in  parallel  with  No.  1.  Having  identical  vectors  OEs  and 
OEo,  as  in  Fig.  112,  it  must  also  have  identical  impedance 
drop  EsEi,.  Given  the  values  of  equivalent  resistance  r*  and 
of  equivalent  reactance  xt  for  this  transformer,  the  current 
f]  in  its  secondary  coils  must  automatically  adjust  itself  to 
such  value  and  such  phase  relations  that  the  vector  sum  of 
Tilt  parallel  to  h,  and  xth  perpendicular  to  h,  will  be  equal 
to  the  vector  zih  =  zJi  =  £„  G  £s  =  EgEo.  In  fact,  /» wUl 
keep  changing  and  we  shall  not  have  equilibrium,  until  this 
relation  is  attained.  Transformer  No.  2  will  then  be  deUver- 
ing  to  the  load  It  secondary  amperes 

/,   _  EsCj  volts  _  CjEo  voltsX 
V  J"!  ohms  Xi  ohms  / 

at  power-factor  cos  aj,  while  transformer  No.  1  is  delivering 

'    ,  ,  /     E3C1  volts      CiEo  volts\    . 

li  secondary  amperes  I  = r = r 1  at  power- 

\      n  ohms         Xi  ohms  / 

factor  cos  ai. 

n  ,    ..  ..L.OOgIC 
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Notice  from  Fig,  112  that  the  secondaTy  currents  (expressed 
in  amperes)  in  the  transf ormere  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  impedances  (expressed  in  ohms).  That  is,  since  Z\I\ 
volts  =  zJt  volts,  it  must  follow  that 


'7i  amperes 
7i  amperes 


zi  ohms 
Zi  ohms 


From  this  rdation  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  if  transformer  No.  1 
has  4  per  cent  impedance  and  transformer  No.  2  has  2  per 
cent  impedance,  then  transformer  No.  1  cannot  be  operated 
at  more  than  half  of  its  rated  load  without  overloading 
transformer  No.  2,  and  No.  2  will  carry  100  per  cent  over- 
load when  No.  1  is  just  loaded  to  its  full  rated  kUovolt- 
amperes.  When  No.  1  carries  its  rated  full-load  kv-a.  or  cur- 
rent, the  impedance  drop  in  it  is  4  per  cent  of  line  voltage; 
when  No.  2  carries  its  rated  kv-a,  or  current,  the  .impedance 
drop  m  it  is  only  2  per  cent  of  the  same  line  voltage.  But  the 
impedance  drop  in  volts  must  be  the  same  for  both  transfonn- 
ers,  hence  No.  1  will  carry  only  half  as  large  a  fraction  of  its 
rating  as  No.  2  will  carry  simultaneously,  regardless  of  what 
the  rating  may  be  or  of  what  actual  currents  or  what  kilovolt- 
amperes  the  transformers  carry. 

Example  1.  Transformers  A,  B,  C,  having  characteristics  as 
tabulated  below,  are  operated  in  parallel.    Determine: 

(a)  Which  transformer  will  reach  its  full-load  first,  aa  the  total 
load  is  increased? 

{b}  What  will  be  the  load  on  each  of  the  other  transformers,  in 
kv-a.  and  in  percentage  of  its  r^pective  rated  capacity,  when  the 
transformer  of  part  (a)  is  operating  at  its  full  rated  capacity? 


former 

IT- 

Hiab- 

volts. 

Loir- 

qmncy 

Impni- 

voltsin 

Imped- 

ToUl 
i<K  cal- 
culated 

sisl- 

^•^ 

G^'i'mj 

A 
B 
C 

6600 
6600 
6600 

2300 

2300 
2300 

60 
60 
60 

2.20 
2.45 
4.14 

2700 
3095 
6570 

2080 
2860 
4250 

600 
600 
750 

227.2 
204.0 
181.0 
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(c)  When  transfonner  C  having  the  highest  percentage  of  im- 
pedance reaches  its  full-load,  what  will  be  the  load  on  B  and  A, 
respectively,  in  kv-a.  and  in  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacities? 

(o)  We  have  already  explained  that  the  transformer  having 
lowest  percentage  of  impedance  (in  this  case,  A)  will  be  first  to  reach 
its  rated  full  load  as  the  total  load  is  increased.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  transformer  having  highest  percentage  of  impedance  (in  this 
case,  O  will  be  the  last  to  attain  its  rated  full  load. 

(b)  It  should  be  evident  from  the  preceding  explanations  that  the 
actual  loads,  in  amperes  or  in  kv-a.,  on  each  of  several  transformers 
in  parallel  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  percentages  of  im- 
pedance and  directly  proportional  to  the  rated  values  of  ky-a.  or  of 

currents.  Thus,  in  the  above  ei^ample,  C  will  carry  (t-jt)  times  its 
own  rated  kv-a.  when  A  is  carrying  just  its  rated  kv-a.;  but  inas- 
much as  the  rated  kv-a.  of  Cis|3T^ltimes  that  of  A,  it  follows  that 

the  actual  kv-a.  which  C  carries  will  be  ( -rrz  X  -z^::  ]  times  as  laree 

\4.14      500/ 
as  that  which  A  carries,  whatever  may  be  the  numerical  values  of 
these  loads.    Thus 

Kv-a.  in  C  ^  %  impedance  id  A     Rated  kv-a.  of  C 
Kv-a.  iaA      %  impedance  of  C     Rated  kv-a.  of  A 
Rated  kv-a.  of  C 


whence  = 


'  %  impedance  of  C  _ 


Kv-e.  in  A       Rated  kv-a.  of  A      Ka 
%  impedance  of  A 
where  K  is  a  factor  obtained  for  each  transformer  by  dividing  its 
rated  kv-a.  by  its  percentage  of  impedance. 

Havit^  calculated  the  values  of  K  for  the  transformers  in  this 
example  aa  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  we  may  state  the 
following  proportionality:  kv-a.  of  A  :kv-a.  of  B  :  kv-a.  of  C  :: 
227.2  :  204.0  :  181.0,  or  that  Ia.:Ib-Ic  =  227.2  :  204.0  i  181.0. 

Thus,  at  any  and  all  loads,  C  will  deliver  I  ^^=-^ )  times  as  many 

amperes  as  A,  and  S  will  deliver  ( 

A.    Therefore,  when  A  is  delivering  its  rated  full  load  of  500  kv-a. 

/600000  N 

or  I--  '        =2171  amperes  low-tension,   C  will   be  delivering 
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(^.-')" 


■  173  amperes,  and  B  will  be  delivering  I 


V227.2 

r  195  amperes.    But  173  amperes  ia  only  ( 


\750,000  -i-  2300/ 
per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of  C,  and  195  amperes  ia  onlyl 


,217/ 
/  2.20 

OT  89.8  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of  B.     I  Check:  — — -  "■  53.1 
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per  cent  for  C,  and  t-tz  =  89.8  per  cent  for  B. ! 

(fi)  When  C  reaches  its  rated  full  load,  or  326  amperes  low-tension, 

/204  \  /4  14  \ 

S  will  be  delivering  f  —  x  326  =  367.4)  amperes  or  I  r^  =  1691 

per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity;  while  A  will  be  delivering  I       " 

X  326=  409lamperesorl^^  =  188)  per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity. 

Prob.  14-4.  When  transformer  B  of  Example  1  is  carrying  its 
rated  full  load,  what  kv-a.  are  being  delivered  by  A  and  by  C? 

Prob.  16-4.  How  many  henrys  of  inductance  having  neg%ible 
resistance  must  be  inserted  between  the  high-tension  line  and  the 
primary  of  transformer  A,  Example  1,  in  order  to  make  it  reach  its 
full  load  when  C  reaches  its  full  load? 

Prob.  16-4.  How  many  henrys  of  inductance  havii^  negligible 
resistance  must  be  inserted  between  the  low-tension  line  and  the 
secondary  of  transformer  B,  Example  1,  in  order  to  make  it  reach 
its  full  load  when  C  reaches  its  full  load? 

Prob.  17-4.  Determine  the  rating  of  the  reactances  of  Prob.  15 
and  of  Prob.  16,  (o)  in  kv-a.,  (b)  in  per  cent. 

63.  Effect  of  Unequal  Reactance  Factors  in  Parallel 
Transformers.  If  Fig.  112  were  drawn  to  represent  the 
relations  between  any  number  of  transformers  operating  in 
parallel,  it  would  be  found  that  all  the  points  c  (as  Ci,  ct,  each 
being  the  junction  point  of  the  rl  and  xl  vectors  for  the  same 
transformer)  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  EsEo 
or  zl  as  diameter,  because  the  angles  /figCifin,  /EgCtEu, 
/EscEq  must  all  be  right  angles.    This  rests  umn  a  well-. 
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known  proposition  in  geometry.  The  relation  is  useful  in 
detennining  the  actual  load  which  each  individual  tranidonner 
will  assume  when  a  given  total  load  is  drawn  from  the 
secondary  mains. 

Thus,  suppose  that  transformers  A  and  C  only,  of  Example  1, 
&re  operated  in  parallel,  the  total  load  having  72  per  cent  powers 
factor  and  auch  value  in  kilovolt-amperes  that  transformer  A  carries 
its  rated  full  load.  We  are  required  to  determine  the  total  kilovolt- 
amperea  and  kilowatts  delivered  from  secondary  mains,  as  well  as 
the  kilowatts,  kilovolt-amperes  and  power-factor  for  each  of  the 
individual  transformers,  and  the  voltage  between  the  secondary 
mains  when  the  high-tension  line  impresses  full  rated  voltage  of 
6600  volts  at  60  cycles  on  both  transformers. 

Figure  113  illustrates  a  method  of  solution.  Start  with  any  con- 
venient line,  such  as  EsEt,  representing  the  volt^e  drop  in  each 
transformer  due  to  equivalent  impedance  on  low-tension  basis. 
Divide  ffgEo  into  100  equal  parts,  and  draw  a  semicircle  upon  it  as 
diameter.  Now  calculate  the  ratio  r/z  for  each  transformer,  as 
follows: 

Transfonner  A:  The  measured  "impedance  watts"  equal  the 
true  "copper  loss";  hence, 

2700  watts  copper  loss  with  full-load  current       _  ^ivviA. 
500,000  watts  input  (approx.)  with  full-load  current 

That  is,  0.54  per  cent  of  the  impressed  volta^  is  consumed  in 
overcoming  resistance,  or  the  equivalent  resistance  is  0.54  per  cent. 
The  impedance  of  this  transfonner  is  2.20  per  cent,  therefore 

^  =  5:^  =  0.245,  or  rJi  =  24.6  per  cent  of  zl. 

Similarly,  for  Transformer  C: 

5570  watts  copper  loss     ^  ^  ^^^^ 
750,000  watts  input  (approx.) 

That  is,  the  total  equivalent  resistance  drop  is  0.743  per  cent  of 
the  applied  voltage.    Then 

!^  =  ^^  =  0.179,  or  rj,  =  17.9  per  cent  of  zl. 

Now,  with  Es  as  center  and  radius  24.5  per  cent  of  EsEa,  swing  an 
arc  intersecting  the  semieircle  at  ci,  and  through  EsCi  draw  a  vector 
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Ii  or  ii  represeDting  to  any  suitable  scale  the  number  of  amperes 

500  000 
in  transformer  A,  namely       '        or  217  in  thia  example.    Simi- 
larly, strike  another  arc  with  radius  17.9  per  cent  of  EsEi,  intersecting 


vf^"^^^ 


Flo.  113.  Diagram  for  finding  currents  I  a,  la  angles  ai  and  at  and 
terminal  voltage  OEs  of  parallel  transformers  A  and  C.  line  BsEi 
is  first  laid  off  to  represent  impedance  drop  of  each  transformer. 
The  total  current  II  is  then  found  and  from  this  and  the  angle  a  the 
direction  of  the  line  OE0  is  determined.  The  length  of  the  induced- 
voltage  vector  OEa,  to  same  scale  as  EaEo,  determines  the  length  erf 
OBs,  the  terniinal-voltage  vector, 

the  aemicircle  at  cj,  and  through  Esct  draw  vector  /j  or  Ic  repreaeot- 
ii^  to  the  same  scale  the  amperes  in  transformer  C,  namely  173. 
Add  the  currents  h  and  /j  vectorially,  and  obtain  the  resultant  cur- 
rent iLwliich  is  being  deUvered  from  the  secondary  mains.  Next&rf 
the  angle  a  whose  cosine  is  the  power-factor  given  for  the  total  load, 
,   ,  .  ..L.oogic 
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If  the  totaJ-lnad  current  II  is  laggmg,  aa  usual,  lay  out  a  line  OEgy 
of  indefinite  lei^jth  through  Eg  on  each  eide  of  Es  and  leading 
the  vector  EsIl  by  a  degrees.  Then  from  £«,  with  radius  repre- 
sentii^  the  total  induced  voltage  (hi|^-ten£ion  line  e.m.f.  divided 
by  ratio  of  transformation)  to  the  same  scale  that  EsEt  represents 
impedance  volta  in  transfonner  A  with  h  amperes  flowing,  strike 
an  arc  int«raectii^  OEsy  at  0.  By  applying  the  scale  to  OEs  we 
measure  the  terminal  voltage  between  secondary  mains, 

Tranaformer  A  will  under  these  conditions  be  delivering  power  at 
power-factor  equal  to  cos  ai,  and  transformer  C  will  deliver  power 
at  power-factor  cos  oj,  where  oi  and  at  are  the  angles  separating 
OEs  or  Egy  from  /i  and  /j,  respectively.  The  relations  between  real 
power  outputs  of  individual  transformers  and  of  secondary  mains 
should  furnish  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Thus: 
Pa  =  EsIa  cos  ffi, 
Pc  =  Esic  cos  0.,, 

Pi,  =  total  power  taken  from  secondary  mains 
=  Pa  +  Pc  =  EsIl  cos  a. 
From  the  construction  given  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  the  power 
taken  from  the  secondary  mains  be  reduced  to  J  Pi  watts,  but  still 
at  the  same  power-factor  cos  a,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  lei^th  of 
!l.  I  a  and  Ic  each  to  ^  its  former  value,  but  not  to  alter  their  phase 
relations.  The  vector  EsEo  now  represents  half  as  many  volts 
impedance  drop  as  before,  therefore  OBa  representing  the  same  im- 
pressed voltage  will  be  twice  as  long  aa  before,  relative  to  the  length 
of  EsE)^  Of  course  OEs  will  now  be  measured  by  the  new  voltage 
scale  adopted  for  EsEa.  We  can  also  see  from  Fig.  113  that  for  low 
power-factors  with  Ii,  lagging,  the  impedance  drop  is  more  nearly 
parallel  to  OBo  and  therefore  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  is 
lower  and  the  voltage  regulation  is  higher  or  poorer. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  ratios  x/r  or  r/z  are  nearly  the 
same  tor  all  the  transformers  which  are  connected  in  parallel, 
the  individual  ciirrents,  as  /i  and  /.,  will  be  nearly  in  phase 
with  one  another,  and  the  angles  ai,  at,  a  will  be  nearly  equal. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  total  or  resultant  current  7^, 
delivered  from  the  secondary  mains  will  be  then  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  individual  currents,  or 
that  the  total  kilovolt-amperes  of  transformer  capacity 
required  will  be  very  httle  greater  than  the  total  or  resultant 
kilovolt-amperes  of  load  taken  from  the  secondary  mains.  ^. 
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A  further  result  of  less  consequence  is  that  all  such  trans- 
formers  operate  at  nearly  the  same  power-factor  as  the  mains. 
Conversely,  if  the  reactance  factors  x/z  are  much  different  for 
the  various  transfonners  in  parallel,  the  total  kv-a.  rating 
required  will  be  considerably  lai^er  than  the  resultant  kv-a, 
taken  from  the  mains;  that  is,  some  of  the  transformer  kv-a. 
will  be  consumed  in  useless  currents  circulating  between  the 
transformers.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  money  investment 
in  banked  transformers  intended  to  cany  a  given  loEid  may 
be  uselessly  increased  by  failure  to  select  transformers  having 
similar  characteristics. 

Example  S.  Let  us  proceed  to  find  numerical  values  for  the 
qu&Dtitiea  referred  to  above,  with  relation  to  transformerH  A  and  C 
of  Example  1. 


W.} 


coos  0.245  =  75°  49'. 


/EpEsh  =  arc  COS  (pYJ"  arc  cos  0.179  -  79° 40'. 

/IiEsIt  »=  79°  40'  -  75°  49'  =  3°  51'.       cos  3°  51' =  0.9977. 

/»  *  173  when  h  =  217  (full  load  of  transformer  A).    See  page    | 

217. 
71  =•  (173)'  +  (217)'  +  2  X  173  X  217  X  cos  3°  51'  =  151,940.     | 
Ii  "  ^151,940  =  389,8,  say  390  amperes.  j 

Thus  II  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  /j    | 
and  Ic  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  transformers  differ  in  per- 
centage resistance  and  impedance. 

sin  /1,Es1l     U        173 

=  0.444.    (See  First  Course,  page  511.) 


sin  /EsIJl     II     389,8 

sin  //ifisJf,  -  0.444ain  (ISO"-  3=  51')  =  0.444  X  0.06714  =  0.02983. 

/hEsiL  =  1''43'. 
If  the  power-factor  of  li,  is  0.72,    then  a  =  are  cos  0.72  =  43°  57', 
01-43°  57'  -  1°  43'  =  42°  14',  and  at  =  42°  14'  +  3°  51'  =  46°  5'. 

*  The  expression  "  arc  cos  "  means  "  the  aogle  the  ooaine  of  vbieb 

"■"  ^■™*' 
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Power-factor  of  load  on  ^  is  coa  42°  14'  -  0.7404. 
Power-factor  of  load  on  C  U  cos  46°  5'  -  0.6936. 

/yEsEt  =  /EiEal,  -  /a,  =  75°  49'  -  42°  14'  =  33°  35'. 

0^  =  O^s  +  EsEI  +  2  X  OEs  X  EsEt  x  cos  33°  35'.  " 

(See  First  Course,  page  509.) 
But  OEa  =  secondary  voltage  at  zero  load;  let  us  assume  it  to 

be  2300  volte. 
Also,  EsEn  =  Zi/i  =  2.20  per  cent  of  2300  volta  when  A  is  carry- 
ing full  load 
=  50.6  volts. 

Then  2300*  =■  05^  +  SOft'  +  2  X  50.6  X  0.833  X  OEg 

or  0^  rf  84.3  X  OE3  -  5,287,440  =  0. 

Whence 

„^        -S4.3±  V(84.3)'+  (4X  1  X  5,287,440)      -84.3±4600 

OEs  - 2X1  2^~- 

OEa  =  2257.8  volts. 

Kv-a.  output  of  A  =.  217  x  2257.8  -i-  1000  =  490.0. 
Kv-a.  output  of  C  -  173  X  2257.8  -i-  1000  =  390.6. 
Kw.    output  of  A  =  490  X  0.7404  =  363.0  =  Pa. 
Kw.    output  of  C  =  390.6  X  0.6936  =  271.0  =  Pc. 
A  +  Pc  -  363.0  +  271.0  =  634  kw. 
\Pi.  -  389.8  X  2257.8  X  0.72  =  634  kw. 


Check  r 


If  we  assume  that  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  is  to  be  2300 
at  fuU  load,  with  the  same  pressure  of  6600  impressed  upon  the 
primary,  we  shall  require  a  different  ratio  of  turns  in  the  trans- 
former. Now,  OEs  =  2300  and  OEa  becomes  the  unknown  e.m.f. 
to  be  determined  from  the  trigonometrical  relations.    Thus: 

0^  =  mo"  +  50^  -4-  2  X  2300  X  50.6  X  0.833, 
whence    OE,  =  2345  volta.     Then: 

Na^mO      6600^ 

Nl       OEi       2345 
Therefore,  at  zero  load  the  secondary  terminal  voltage  becomes 

as  t!  then  reduces  practically  to  zero.  CooqIc 
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In  this  case  the  voltage  re^^ulation  of  the  bank  of  traDsfonnera  is 
2345-2300      ,  „. 

—^00 ^-^^  ^'  '^*- 

la  the  other  case,  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  bank  was 
2300  -  2257.8      ,  „, 
— 2257S lS7per««t. 

It  should  Ije  evident  from  this  example  that  such  problems 
cannot  be  solved  graphically  with  necessary  accuracy.  The 
vector  diagram  serves  only  as  a  basis  for  the  trigonometric 
calculations  as  used  above.  The  treatment  is  easily  extended 
to  include  any  given  number  of  transformers  in  parallel. 

Prob.  18-4.  By  study  of  Fig.  113  state  in  clear  Ei^lish  what 
relation  of  impedances  and  of  equivalent  reeistancca  and  reactances 
of  the  two  transformers  A  and  C  would  cause  the  maximum  differ- 
ence to  exist  between  the  total  kV'-a.  necessary  rating  of  the  trans- 
formers, and  the  kv-a.  supplied  to  the  secondary  mains.  The  total 
transformer  capacity  required  is  then  what  percentage  of  the  kv-a. 
load  on  mains? 

Prob.  lft-1.  In  Electric  Journal,  May,  1009,  an  author  states, 
with  regard  to  two  transformers  in  parallel,  that  if  the  reactance  of 
neither  transformer  is  more  than  4  times  ite  resistance  nor  leas  than 
1  times  its  resistance,  then  the  current  or  kv-a.  capacity  required 
per  transformer  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  4  per  cent  that  which 
would  be  necessary  if  this  ratio  (x/r)  were  the  same  in  both  trans- 
formers. Prove  either  that  this  statement  is  correct  or  that  it  is 
incorrect.     la  it  true  if  both  transformers  have  the  same  per  cent 


Prob.  30-4.  If  the  total  load  on  the  two  transformers  lA  Ex- 
am[de  2  is  non-inductive  and  of  such  value  that  C  delivers  its  rated 
current,  calculate: 

(a)  Power-factor  of  current  dehvered  by  A; 

(b)  Power-factor  of  load  on  C; 

(c)  Volts  between  secondary  mains. 

Prob.  91-4.  What  will  be  the  kv-a.  delivered  by  each  of  tlte 
three  transformers  of  Example  1  when  the  total  kv-a.  load  on  the 
secondary  mains  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  several 
capacities  —  namely,  1750  kv-a.? 

Prob.  23-4.  Considered  simply  as  an  equivalent  group  (rf 
parallel  impedances,  what  is  the  total  equivalent  impedance,  in 
ohms,  of  the  three  transformers  of  Example  1?    .  .  , 
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Ptob.  38-4.  If  no  transformer  can  be  permitted  to  amy  a  greater 
overload  than  25  per  cent,  calculate  the  greatest  load  in  kilowatts 
at  80  per  cent  power-factor  that  can  be  taken  from  the  secondary 
mains  of  Example  I. 

54.  Autotransfonners.  Consider  a  wire  wound  into  a. 
continuous  coil  of  Ng  turns,  on  an  iron  core,  as  between  A 
and  B  in  Fig.  114.    We  impress  an  alternatir^  e.m.f.  of  Eg 


) 

s 

1 

f 

B 

l 
1 

K 

(55) '*•""" 
(fe) 


Fio.  1 14.    Digram  of  a  step-down  autotransformer.    The  low- 
teneioo  coil  ia  a  part  of  the  high-tension  coil. 

volts  across  AB;  tbis  causes  an  exciting  current  to  flow  in 
AB  wbich  produces  an  alternating  flux  in  the  core.  If  we 
assume  the  magnetic  system  to  be  perfect,  so  that  there  is  ao 
lea.kage  of  flux  out  of  the  core,  the  same  flux  will  link  with 
every  one  of  the  Nh  turns,  and  the  e.m.f.  thereby  induced  in 
every  individual  turn  will  be  of  the  same  value  and  in  the 
same  direction.  If  the  copper  circuit  is  well  designed  the 
resistance  drop  will  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
applied  e.m.f,  or  the  induced  counter  e.m.f.;  in  the  ideal  case 
we  assume  that  the  counter  e.m.f.  is  equal  to  the  applied 
e.m.f.  Therefore,  across  each  individual  turn  we  shall  have 
(.Em/Nh)  vo!t«. 

Now  suppose  we  connect  a  load  circuit  to  any  two  taps  XY 
on  this  coil,  between  which  there  are  iVj;,  turns.     As  e^h  tum 
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baa  (Sb/Nb)  volts  across  it  and  all  these  e.in.f.'s  are  in  phase 


with  one  another,  the  total  e.m.f.  across  XY  is  N, 


liA„ 


(fe)  ^''°'  "'  ".  ^°''"''  fi  ^.s;- 


The   relative 


polarity  of  the  high-tension  and  low-tension  sides  is  indicated 
accordhig  to  the  A.I.E,E.  rule;  the  external  e.m.f,  from  X 
toward  Y  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  external  e.m.f .  from  A  toward  B  reaches  its  mftiriiiniiTti 
value. 

Figure  115  illustrates  a  step-up  autotransformer,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Fig.  114,  which  is  a  step-down  autotrans- 


i 

B 

1 

\i 

Fia.  116.    A  Btep-up  autotraosformer.    The  voltage  between  any  two 
tape  is  the  sum  of  the  voltage  across  all  the  turns  between  the  taps. 

former.  In  Fig.  115,  we  impress  Ej,  volts  upon  Nt  turns, 
which  causes  an  e.m.f.  of  (El/Ni,)  volts  to  be  induced  in  each 
turn  of  the  entire  coil,  which  has  altogether  Nh  turns,  ffg 
being  lai^r  than  Ni.  The  total  e.m.f.  between  A  and  B, 
which  includes  Nh  turns,  is,  therefore,  equal  to  I  i^f^  X  ^h 


KNl 
r  X  Ei\v6[ts.    Some  minds  may  inquire  how  the  i 


duced  e.m.f.  between  Y  and  B  (Fig.  115)  adds  itself  to  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  between  X  and  Y,  to  produce  the  total  e.tn,f. 

^■™*- 
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(JV///JVi,)  Ei,  between  A  and  B.  Let  us  assume  that  at  some 
chosen  instant  of  time  the  direction  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
is  toward  the  coil  at  Y  and  away  from  it  at  X,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrowheads  on  the  primary  mains.  Then  the  counter 
e.m.f.  induced  in  coU  XY  e,t  this  instant  has  a  value  of  E^ 
volts  and  direction  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrow  pointed 
vertically  upward  from  A.  The  induced  e.m.f.  between  Y 
and  B  has  a  similar  direction  (from  Y  toward  B  as  shown 
also  by  dotted  arrow),  and  a  value  of  [N/j  —  Ni^lj^jor 

(-■"■^ — -jEi  volts.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  induced 
e.in.f.  F  to  B  is  in  additive  series  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  be- 
tween Y  and  X,  and,  as  it  is  also  in  phase  with  the  tatter,  the 
total  e.m.f .  between  A  and  S  is  equal  to  Ei.+  {    ^  ~     ''^  ^ 


(^\ 


N,, 


or  Et  l-T^)  volts.  An  autotransformer,  therefore,  differs 
from  the  regular  transformer  only  in  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are  in  series,  or  rather,  that  one  of  these  is  a 
part  of  the  other. 

We  may  economize  material  and  improve  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  autotransformer  by  calculating  the 
relation  between  the  currents  which  flow  in  the  coils  and 
proportioning  the  size  of  the  wire  thereto.  For  convenience, 
let  UB  neglect  the  small  exciting  current  that  flows  in  the 
primary  section  which  is  connected  to  the  source  of  power, 
and  study  only  the  currents  due  to  load.  Thus,  in  Fig.  115, 
let  us  draw  10  amperes  current  from  the  secondary  AB  to  a 
load  circuit,  and  assume  constants  as  follows: 
A'a  =  2000.  A^j:,  =  200.  £^  =  220.  £^  =  220  X  (Wo')=2200. 
Now,  10  amperes  drawn  from  BA  will  flow  through  the  turns 
from  K  to  B  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  which  is 
the  direction  of  the  total  e.m.f,  acting  to  produce  this  current. 
The  m.m.f.  acting  on  the  magnetic  circuit  due  to  this  current 
of  10  amperes  is  /»  {Nh  -  Nl)  or  10  (2000  -  200)  equals 
18,000  ampere-tums.    This  m.m.f,  tends  to  decrease  the  flux 
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due  to  the  exciting  current,  which  flows  in  the  primary  coil 
f rom  F  to  X  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowheads  marked  od 
the  turns.  To  maintain  the  primary  counter  e.m.f.  equal  - 
(approximately)  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  fit  requires  the 
same  flux;  therefore,  a  load  current  will  flow  from  the  primary- 
mains  in  the  same  (marked)  direction  as  the  exciting  current. 
Enough  load  current  will  flow  from  K  to  X  to  produce  a 
m.m.f.  equal  and  opposite  to  that  due  to  the  secondary- 
load  current,  or  18,000  ampere  turns.  The  amount  of  load 
current  in  the  primary  coil  XY  will,  therefore,  be  /i,  = 

"^    " —,  or      '        =  90  amperes  m  this  example.     The 

distribution  of  load  currents  will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.^116 
and  we  have: 

Input  to  primary  XY  =  100  amp.  at  220  volts 
=  22,000  volt-amperes. 

Output  from  secondary  AB  =  10  amp.  at  2200  volts 
=  22,000  volt-amperes. 
For  reasons  explained  in  Art.  35,  the  power-factor  of  this 
input  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  output.  The  actual  current 
flowing  in  XY  will  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  load  component 
(90  amperes  in  this  case)  and  the  exciting  current  which  is 
practically  unchanged  at  all  loads. 

Inasmuch  as  the  current  in  XY  of  Fig.  115  and  116  is  90 
amperes  when  the  current  in  YB  is  10  amperes,  it  would  be 
folly  to  use  the  same  size  of  wire  in  all  turns  of  the  auto- 
transformer.  To  preserve  a  uniform  current  density  in  ail 
parts  of  the  copper  circuit,  the  conductor  from  X  to  y  should 
have  9  times  as  much  cross-sectional  area  (circular-mils) 
as  the  conductor  from  Y  to  B.  Obviously,  this  ratio  will 
depend  upon  the  ratio  of  voltages;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
~  =  -^ — - .  Particularly  when  the  pressure  is  to  be 
changed  only  slightly,  the  autotransformer  is  very  much 
more  economical  of  material,  and  therefore  cheaper,  than  the 
ordinary  transformer.     This  is  illustrated  by  ^i^^^St^^. 
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It  ia  instructive  to  check  further  our  knowledge  of  these 
relations  by  considerii^  the  results  of  reversing  the  connec- 
.tioDS  of  that  section  of  the  winding  between  Y  and  B  in  Fig. 
116.  The  new  relations 
are  mdicated  in  Fig.  117, 
from  which  we  see  that 
we  must  put  in  80  amperes 
at  220  volts,  or  17,600 
volt-amperes,  when  we 
take  out  10  amperes  at 
1760  volts,  or  17,600  volt- 
amperes.  In  this  case  the 
section  YB  "bucks"  the 

section  XY,  and  the  VOltr   Fiq.  116.     Diagram  ehowing  the   dia- 
age  across    AB    is    equal       tribution  of  the  load  currents  in  an 
to  the  difference  between      autotranafonner. 
the  voltages  YB  and  XY,  instead  of  their  sum  as  in  the  pre- 
vious example. 

If  we  were  to  use  the  same  size  copper  in  all  turns  of  Fig. 


>^s^: 


The  autotransformer  of  Fig.  116,  with  the 
taps  Y  and  B  reversed. 


iding  between 


115  or  116  we  should  either  waste  the  carrying  capacity  of 
one  coil  or  bum  the  insulation  of  the  other,  except  when  the 
ratio  of  transformation  is  1:2.    If  all  the  wire  we^,,I^^^^. 
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enough  to  carry  the  low-tension  current  without  injury  to  its 
inBulaticHi,  the  copper  in  YB  would  be  underloaded  and  used 
to  poor  advantage;  and  if  all  the  copper  were  just  heavy 
enough  to  carry  rated  secondary  current,  the  low-tension 
section  would  be  burned  out. 

Note :  In  the  following  problems  H|  and  Hi  ore  the  high-tensian  line 
wires  and  Li  and  Li  are  the  low-tension  mains. 

Prob.  24-4.  An  ordinary  distributing  transformer  rated  10 
kv-a.,  2200-1100/220-110  volts,  60  cycles,  has  two  low-tension 
coils  XiY\  and  XiVt  and  two  high-tension  coils  AiBi  and  AjBi. 
Calculate  the  rated  (effective)  full-load  values  of  the  following: 
(o)  Amperes  per  coil,  h^-tenaion,  {h)  Amperes  per  coil,  low-t«iision, 
(c)  Volts  per  coil,  high-tension,  (d)  Voita  per  coil,  low-tension. 

Prob.  26-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob,  24  ia  connected  as  fol- 
lows; AitoHx;  BitoAj;  BitoXisndLi;  FitoX,;  r,  to  I/i  and 
Ht.  Calculate  the  values  of  the  following  quantities,  when  core  flux 
has  the  same  value  as  in  Prob.  24: 

(o)  Volts  between  high-tenaion  mains.  Hi  and  Ht. 

(6)  Volts  between  low-tension  mains,  Li  and  Li. 

(c)  Largest  current  that  can  be  delivered  to  low-tension  mains 
without  injuring  any  coil  in  the  transformer. 

(d)  Current  taken  from  high-tenaion  line  corresponding  to  (c). 

(e)  Current  in  each  low-tension  *oil  corresponding  to  (c). 
(/)  Current  in  each  high-tension  coil  corresponding  to  (c). 

ig)  Largest  kv-a.  rating  of  the  autotransformer  with  these  con- 


Prob.  26-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  24  is  connected  as  fol- 
lows: ^1  to  ff,;  B,  to  Ai]  Bi  to  X,,  Xj  and  U;  Yi  and  Ki  to  t, 
and  Ht:  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  25,  assuming  the  same  ewe 
flux.    Does  this  connection  make  the  best  use  of  materials? 

Prob.  27-4.  An  autotransfonner  is  designed  economically  to 
take  10  kv-a,  from  2200-volt  mains  and  deliver  it  at  a  pressure 
10  per  cent  higher.  If  the  "  low-tension  "  coil  were  to  be  cut 
apart  from  the  other  coil,  what  would  be  the  proper  rating  (volts 
and  kv-a.)  of  the  straight  transformer  so  formed? 

Prob.  28-4.  A  person  standii^  on  wet  earth  and  touchii^  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  transformer  of  Prob,  24-4,  would  receive 
what  voltage  between  contacts,  under  the  following  conditions? 

disconnected  toff,;  BitoAt;  Bi  toffs;  XitoZa;  ritoX.;?* 

*oi>-   "  r   ,    .    ..L.OOglC 
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(a)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  In. 

(fc)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touchii^!  Lt. 

(c)  Hs  grounded;  band  touching  Li. 

(d)  Hi  grounded;  band  touching  Lt. 

Prob.  SIM.  A  person  standing  on  wet  earth  and  touching  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  transformer  of  Prob.  24-4  would  receive  what 
voltage  between  contacts  when  the  transformer  is  used  aa  an  auto- 
transformer  at  normal  flux  density  under  the  following  conditions? 

Ai  to  Hu  Si  to  Aj;  Bi  to  Xi  and  Li;  Yi  to  X,;  Fj  to  Lt  and  H^. 

(o)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touchii^  Li. 

(6)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 

(c)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 

(d)  Hi  grounded;  hand  touching  Li. 

Compare  these  results  from  the  autotransformer  arrangement 
with  the  corresponding  results  in  Prob.  28  for  the  ordinary  trans- 
former arrangement,  noting  that  the  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary 
volts  is  neariy  the  same  in  both  cases;  and  on  this  basis  discuss 
relative  merits  of  the  two  arrangements  as  regards  the  personal 
safety  of  the  enet^  consumer  and  the  fire  risk. 

65.  Transfonners  for  Polyphase  Systems.  Under  this 
general  heading  we  must  distinguish  several  different  prob- 
lems, as  follows: 

(a)  Transformation  from  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 

the  same  number  of  phases  at  some  other  voltage. 

(b)  Transformation  from  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 

a  different  number  of  phases  at  the  same  voltage. 

(c)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage 

into  a  different  number  of  phases  at  a  different 
voltage. 

(d)  Polyphase   transforming   systems   which   cannot   be 

operated  in  parallel. 

(e)  Systems  in  which  all  phases  are  housed  in  a  single 

"polyphase    transformer"    as   distinguished    from 
polyphase  transforming  systems  consisting  of  aggre- 
gates of  separate  single-phase  transformers. 
Before  proceeding  to  connect  any  transformers  in  polyphase 
systems,  it  is  practically  necessary  to  determine  carefully  and 
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to  mark  accordii^  to  a  fixed  conventional  system  (eucb 
ae  prescribed  by  the  A.I.E.E.  Standardization  Rules)  the 
relative  polarity  of  the  high-tension  and  low-tenaion  coils 
belonging  to  each  of  the  phases.  Thereafter  the  interconnec- 
tions of  both  high-tenaion  and  low-tension  sides  are  com- 
paratively simple. 

66.  Transformer  Arrangements  for  Three  Phases.  In 
the  most  common  case,  three  separate,  but  similar,  smgle- 
phase  transformers  are  used  to  change  three-phase  at  one 
voltage  into  three-phase  at  another  voltage.  Four  distinct 
combinations  are  possible: 

(a)  High-tension  coils  F-connected;  low-tension  coils 
K-connected. 

(6)  High-tension  coils  F-connected;  low-tension  coils  A- 
connected. 

(c)  High-tension  coils  A-connected;   low-tension  coils  Y- 

connected. 

(d)  High-tension  coils  A-connected;  low-tension  coils  4- 

connected. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  h^hest  operating 
volt^e  that  will  not  injure  the  insulation  of  the  transformer 
or  make  its  core  losses  excessive  is  12,000  volts  on  the  high- 
tension  coil  and  6000  volts  on  the  low-tension  coil  of  each  of 
the  three  distinct  single-phase  transformers  which  are  to  be 
grouped  together  in  a  three-phase  system,  as  indicated  above. 
Fig.  118  shows  the  phase  relations  among  all  of  the  coils- 
Thus,  the  e.m.f.  from  Xi  towards  Yi  (6000  volts)  is  in  phase 
with  the  e.m.f.  from  At  towards  Bi  {12,000  volts),  because 
both  of  these  coils  are  on  the  same  iron  core  in  transformer 
No.  1  or  phase  No.  1 ;  XtY^  and  A^Bi  are  correspondingly  in 
phase  with  each  other,  and  lagging  120°  behind  XiYi  and 
AiBi;  XsYi  and  A3B3  are  correspondingly  in  phase  with  each 
other,  and  lagging  120°  behind  XtYi  and  AaSj.  Note  that  in 
Figs.  118a  and  118b  no  connections  have  yet  been  made 
between  coils.  ■ ,.  ,  .  ..L.ooiJlc 
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1.  Vector  diagrama  showing  the  relations  between  the  high- 
tension  and  low-tension  sides  of  three  aingle-phase  tranaformera  con- 
nected independently  to  the  various  phases  of  a  three-phase  source  of 
supply.  The  vector  XiYi  represents  the  low-tension  e.m.t.  of  trans- 
former No.  1.  The  e.DKf.  of  the  high-tension  side  of  this  transformer 
is  represented  by  vector  A,B,. 


Fig.  119.  Diagram  ot  the  YY  connection.  The  high-tension  termi- 
nals marked  A  are  joined  to  form  a  neutral,  and  the  corresponding 
low-tension  terminals  marked  X  are  joined  to  form  the  neutral  on  the 
low-tension  side.  ,  , 
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The  YY  connectloQ  is  ahown  in  Fig.  119,  while  Fig,  120a 
shows  the  e.m.f.  relations  in  the  high-tension  coils,  and  Fig. 
120b  shows  the  e.m.f.  relations  in  the  low-tension  coils.  No- 
tice that  in  the  vector  diagrams,  as  well  as  in  the  connection 
diagrams,  the  letters  indicate  or  identify  the  ends  of  coils  as 
well  as  the  relative  directions  of  e.mX'8  or  the  polarity  of  coils. 


Fig.  120.    The  vector  diagrams  for  the  YY  connection  shown  in 
Fig.  119. 


From  Fig.  120  we  can  see  that  the  largest  permissible  operating 
voltages  between  line.wires  are  vTx  AiBi  =  v^  X  12,000 
=  20,800  volts  high-tension  and  Vz  X  6000  =  10,400  volts 
low-tension.  The  high-tension  line  wires  are  HJIiHa;  the 
low-tension  mains  are  LiLiLa,  in  Fig.  119. 

The  Y  (high-tension)  A  (low-tension)  connections  are 
shown  in  Fig.  121,  while  Fig.  122  shows  the  corresponding 
e.m.f.  relations.  Using  the  same  transformers,  the  highest 
permissible  operating  voltage  between  line  wires  is  VS  X 
12,000  =  20,800  volts  high-tension,  and  6000  volts  low- 
tension. 

A.oogic 
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121.  The  Y&  connection. 
The  hi^-teneion  sides  are  con- 
nected r  and  the  low-tendon 


Ii'io.  123.  The  HY  connection. 
The  high-tension  sides  are  con- 
nected A  and  the  low-tensiou, 


Pro.  122,    The  Teetor  diagrams  for  the  e.m.f.  relations  in  the  Y&  con- 
nectioDB  of  Fig.  121. 

A.nogic 
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Fig,  124.    The  vector  diagrams  for  the  ^Y  conoection  shown  in 
Fig.  123. 


FiQ.  125.    The  AA  coonection. 


Flo.  126.    The  vector  diagrams  for  the  A^  connection  shown  in  Fig.  125. 
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The  AY  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  123,  and  Fig.  124 
shows  the  corresponding  e.m.f.  relations.  With  the  same 
transformers,  the  highest  permissible  operating  voitagebe- 
tween  line  wires  is  12,000  volts  high-tension  and  Vs  X 
6000  =  10,400  volts  low-tension. 

The  AA  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  125,  and  Fig.  126 
shows  the  corresponding  e.m.f.  relations.  With  the  same 
transformers,  the  highest  permissible  operating  voltage  be- 
tween line  wires  is  12,000  volts  high-tension,  and  6000  volts 
low-tension. 

Prob.  30-t.  (a)  What  should  be  the  rated  high-tensioa  and 
low-tension  voltage,  and  the  voltage  ratio,  id  each  of  three  siogle- 
phase  transformers  intended  to  take  power  from  a  three-phase  line 
with  23,000  volts  between  wires,  and  deliver  it  to  three-phase  low- 
tension  mains  with  2300  volts  between  wires?  Transformers  are 
connected  YA. 

(b)  If  500  kv-a.  are  to  be  delivered  altogether,  what  will  be  the 
current  in  ea«h  line  wire  and  each  transformer  coil  on  the  high- 
tension  side? 

(c)  On  the  low-tension  side? 

Prob.  31-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  30  on  the  basis  of 
same  conditions,  except  that  transformers  are  connected  AY. 

Prob.  SS-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  30  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  conditions  except  that  transformers  are  connected  YY. 

Prob.  83-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob  30  on  the  basis  of 
same  conditions,  except  that  transformers  are  connected  AA. 

.  67.  Transforming  Three  Phases  to  Six  Phases.  The 
three-phase  three-wire  system  is  used,  almost  exclusively,  to 
transmit  lai^  amounts  of  power  by  alternating  currents. 
When  the  alternating  current  must  be  converted  into  direct- 
or continuous-current  by  means  of  synchronous  converters, 
however,  we  find  that  a  machine  of  given  size  and  cost  can 
convert  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  power  if  it  is  tapped 
for  "six  phases  and  six  alternating-current  collecting  rings 
than  if  it  is  tapped  for  three  phases  and  three  rings.  In  fact, 
it  is  demonstrated  theoretically  in  Chapter  IX,  and  proved 
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by  experience,  that  whereas  a  three-rii^  (three-phase)  con- 
verter can  safely  deliver  134  per  cent  as  much  direct-current 
power  as  it  could  deliver  if  mechanically  driven  as  an  ordi- 
nary direct-current  generator,  the  same  machine  tapped  for 
six  phases  gives  a  corresponding  ratio  of  197  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  capacity  of  the  same  converter  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  197/1S4,  or  147  :  100,  by  tapping  it  for  six  phases 
instead  of  for  three  phases.  These  figures  are  based  upon  a 
power-factor  of  100  per  cent,  which  is  usually  easily  main- 
tained by  ad j  ustment  of  .the  field  excitation  of  the  converter. 
Thus,  although  the  transmission  of  power  by  six  phases  and 
six  line  wires  is  not  practiced  because  of  the  complications  and 
the  lack  of  economic  advantage,  there  exists  a  very  real  ad- 
vantage in  using  six  phases  within  the  converter  substation. 
Converters  are  most  commonly  employed  to  deliver  continu- 
ous current  at  about.600  volts  for  street  or  interurban  electric 
railways.  The  ratio  of  (effective)  alternating  voltage  be- 
tween adjacent  or  consecutive  collecting  rings,  to  the  voltage 
between  the  positive  and  the  negative  terminals  on  the  directs 

current  aide,  is  -^7^  for  the  three-ring  converter  and  -jt^-  for 
100  lUO 

the  six-ring  converter  {see  Art,  126).  Thus,  to  deliver  6O0 
volts  at  the  direct-current  terminals  we  should  impress  (0.612 
X  600)  or  367  volts  between  consecutive  rings  of  a  three- 
phase  converter,  and  212  volts  between  consecutive  rings  of  a 
six-phase  converter.  As  the  three-phase  transmission  line 
usually  operates  at  from  2300  to  23,000  volts  between  line 
wires,  we  must  use  regular  alternating-current  transformers 
to  step  down  the  pressure  of  the  alternating  current  before 
it  enters  the  converter.  Obviously  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient, if  possible,  to  arrange  the  transformer  connections 
so  as  to  change  the  number  of  phases  at  the  same  time  that 
we  change  the  pressure.  In  this  article  these  special  trans- 
former connections  are  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
transformer.  For  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject  from  the 
converter  viewpoint  see  Art.  128.  1   ,  .    .L.OOi^lc 
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Tbe  fundamental  six-phase  groupings  are  star  and  mesh, 
corresponding  to  the  Y  and  A  groupings  for  three  phases. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  127,  the  vectors  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  represent  six 
different  coils  connected  in  star.  The  inherent  phase  rela- 
tions between  the  e.m.f.'s  in  these  coils,  and  the  choice  of 
which  end  of  each  coil  is  to  be  connected  to  the  conunon 
neutral  point,  are  such  that  e,ni,f.  No.  1  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum value  in  the  direction  away  from  N  (neutral)  just  60° 
before  No.  2  reaches  its  maximum  value  in  tbe  direction  away 
"from  iV;  No.  2  reach^  its  maximum  value  just  60°  before 
No.  3,  No.  3  just  60°  before  No.  4,  and  so  on,  tbe  e.m.f.'s  being 
all  equal  in  value  and  the  phase  differences  between  consecu- 
tive phases  or  coils  being  all  of  equal  value  and  progressively 
leading  or  lagging,  on  the  basis  of  similar  positive  directioa 
with  respect  to  neutral.  From  the  six  coils  we  now  have 
seven  terminals,  of  which  one  (N)  is  common  to  all  and  is 
called  "neutral"  because  it  exhibits  the  same  potential 
difference  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  six  terminals. 
These  other  six  terminals  are  connected  to  the  six-phase  line 
wires  Li,  Lj,  Li,  Lt,  Li,  Ln,  or  to  the  rings  of  the  synchronous 
converter,  in  proper  sequence.  The  e.m.f.  from  Li  to  Lj  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  e.m.f.  from  L2  to  Lt  and  lagging  60° 
behind  it;  the  e.m.f.  from  Li  to  Lj  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
e.m.f.  from  La  to  L4  and  la^ng  60°  behind  it,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  the  e.m.f.  between  any  two  Consecutive  line  wires,  as 
LiLi  or  LjLi,  is  equal  in  value  to  tbe  e.m.f.  between  any  line 
wire  and  neutral,  as  JVti  or  NLt.  If  vector  diagrams  be 
drawn  to  prove  these  statements,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  (for  instance)  the  e.m.f.  acting  from  Li  toward  Lj  in  the 
external  circuit  is  represented  by  vector  No.  1  minus  vector 
No,  2,  or  by  vector  No.  1  plus  vector  No.  2  reversed;  or  that 
the  e.m.f.  acting  from  Li  toward  Lt  in  the  internal  circuit  of 
phases  is  represented  by  vector  No.  2  minus  vector  No.  1,  or 
by  vector  No.  2  plus  vector  No.  1  reversed.  Thus,  vector 
NLb  represents  not  only  the  e.m.f.  in  coil  No.  6  but  also  the 
e.m.f.  from  Li  toward  Li  through  the  external  circuit,  and 
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vector  NLi  represents  not  only  the  e,ra.f .  in  coil  No.  1  but  also 
the  e.m.f.  from  Li  toward  L3  through  the  external  circuit. 

The  typical  six-phase  mesh  connection  is  described  veo- 
torially  by  Fig.  128.  Thus,  with  respect  to  a  positive  direc- 
tion which  is  the  same  for  all  coils  through  the  closed  series 
in  which  they  are  connected,  the  e.m.f.  of  coil  No.  2  is  equal 
to  the  e.m.f.  of  coil  No.  1  and  leads  it  by  60°;  the  e.m.f.  of 
coil  No.  3  is  equal  to  that  of  coil  No.  2  and  leads  it  by  60°, 
and  so  on.  It  is  evident  that  the  e.m.f  .'s  between  consecutive 
line  wires,  as  iiLj  or  L%Lt,  being  identical  with  the  corre-' 


FlG.  127.    Vector  digram  of  the      Fig.  128.     Vector  diagram  of  the 
e.m.f.  relations  in  a  aix-phase  e.m.f.  relations  in  a.  six-phsae 

star  connection.  mesh  connection. 

sponding  e.m.f  .'s  across  consecutive  coils,  as  No.  2  or  No.  3, 
bear  also  corresponding  relations  to  each  other,  as  regaj^ 
both  value  and  phase. 

Regarding  Fig.  127  and  128,  we  note  that  e.m.f.'s  No.  1 
and  No.  4  reach  their  maximum  values  at  the  same  instant 
(though  in  opposite  directions  with  respect  to  the  common  . 
neutral  point  or  with  respect  to  the  common  positive  direction 
through  the  mesh).  In  reality,  therefore,  there  are  only  three 
different  phases  in  the  six-phase  system,  and  the  difference 
between  the  systems  is  merely  due  to  arran^ment.  If,  as 
in  Fig.  129,  we  divide  each  of  three  phases  into  two  equal 
parts  and  distinguish  by  corresponding  letters  the  tenninals 
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having  similar  relative  polarity,  we  shall  get  a  correct  six- 
phase  star  by  connecting  Xi,  Xi,  Xj,  K4,  Yt,  Vj  all  to  neutral. 
Then  the  six  phases  of  the  external  circuit  will  be,  in  the 


Fia.  129.  Vectordiagramforthelow-tenaioa  coils  of  three  transformerB 
on  ft  three-phase  circuit,  each  coil  being  divided  into  two -equal 
parte. 

6\ 


'a' 

Fig.  130.  Fia.  131. 

Another  vector  representation  of  the  e.m.f.  relations  in  a  six-phase  star, 

produced  by  the  coil  arrangement  of  "Fig.  129. 

order  given,  from  Fi  to  X^,  from  X2  to  Y,,  from  Kj  to  Xt, 
from  -Xi  to  Yi,  from  Y^  fo  Xt,  and  from  Xt  to  Yt. 

Perhaps  this  result  is  more  clearly  explained  in,^Fjg[.,l^ 
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and  131.    Connectii^  Xi  to  A'j  to  Xs  to  neutral,  the  e.m.f. 

relations  are  as  represented  by  vectors  1,  3  and  5  in  F^j.  130. 

Now  as  coil  No.  4  is  on  the  same  transformer  core  with  coil 

No.  1,  the  e.m.f.  from  X*  toward  7*  is  represented  by  the 

same  identical  vector  which  represents  the  e,m,f.  from  Xi 

toward  Yi;  the  e.m.f.  Xt  to  K,  and  the  e.m.f.  X,  to  F,  are 

represented  by  the  same  vector,  and  so  on.     But  if  the  e.m,f. 

Xi  to  Yi  is  represented,  as  in  Fig.  131,  by  the  vector  4' 

parallel  to  vector  1  of  Fig.  130,  it  follows  that  the  e.m.f.  from 

Y4  toward  Xt  is  represented,  as  in  Fig.  131,  by  the  vector  4 

which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  vector 

n^*  4'.    That  is,  if  e.m.f.  X,  to  Y*  reaches 

V  its  maximum  value  at  the  same  in- 

N\^  stant  as  e.m.f.  Xi  to  Yi,  then  e.m.f. 

*^V^V(j V    Yi  to  Xi  reaches'its  maximum  value 

x,vliti — ^    180°  before  or  after  e.m.f.  X,  to  F,. 

/y  '  Therefore,  when  we  connect  Yt,    Ys 

//  and  Ye  to  the  same  neutral  as  Xi,  X> 

^,//  and  Xi,  it  is  as  though  we  drew  the 

FiQ. '  132.    If  >dl  the  X  ^^*°"  ^'  6  *°<^  2  of  Fig.  131  between 

terminals  of  the  trans-   the  vectors  1,  3  and  5  of  F^.    130, 

former  coils  of  Fig.  124   making    a    digram    hke    Fig.     127. 

were  connected  to  neu-   That    is,    with    respect    to    positive 

tral,  only  a  three-phase  directions    which    are    in    aU    eases 

ftrrangement  would  re-,  j.     t.  •.        ji  t  > 

■™^  chosen  to  be  outward  from  neutral 

(Xi  to  Fi,  Fa  to  X,,  Xi  to  F,,  n  to 
X4,  Xt  to  Fj,  Fa  to  Xj)  these  e.m.f.'s  are  consecutively  60° 
apart  in  the  order  named.  If  we  had  connected  all  X  I 
terminals  to  neutral,  the  e.m.f.  relations  would  have  been  ' 
as  described  by  Fig.  132,  which  tells  us  that  the  line  e.m.f.'s 
Fi  to  Yf,  Fj  to  Fe,  and  Fj  to  Fj  would  all  be  equal  to  zero, 
and  we  could  distinguish  only  three  instead  of  six  line 
e.m.f.'s. 

Fig.  133  shows  the  transformer  connections  correspontiiiiE 
to  Fig.  127,  or  to  Fig.  130  and  131.  There  are  three  distinct 
transformers,  each  having  two  low-tension  coik.     The   six- 
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phase  low-tension  line  e.m.f.'a  Li  to  Li,  Li  to  Lg,  La  to  L*, 
Lt  to  Lf„  LiiaLt  and  Z«  to  Li  are  equal  to  each  other  ia  value, 
and  each  lags  behind  the  preceding  one  by  60°. 

Fig.  134  shows  the  transformer  connections  corresponding 
to  Fig.  128,  namely  the  six-phase  mesh.  We  first  select  one 
coil  of  each  tranafonner  and  mark  it  1,  3,  5,  respectively. 
The  other  coil  of  each  transformer  we  mark  4,  6,  2,  ; 
tively,  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  vector  dia- 
grams. Let  the  relative 
polarity  of  the  two  low- 
tension  coils  in  each  trans- 
former be  denoted  in  the 
conventional  manner  by 
letters  X  and  Y,  and  let 
us  consider  the  direction 
from  X  toward  Y  as  the 
positive  direction  in  each 
coil.  Starting  at  ^i  or  S, 
and  tracing  our  way  con- 
tinuously through  the 
series  of  coils,  we  pass 
consecutively  through  coil 

No.   1   positively,  No.   2  ^'■^''-  .?™'""i^'",'?-°"f,? 
.    \       -KT        n  •        produce  the  e.m.t.  effects  of  F^,  127, 

negatively.    No.     3     posi-       130  and  131.    Six-phase  star. 
tively,  No.  4  negatively, 

No,  5  positively,  and  No.  6  negatively.  We  have,  therefore, 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Fig.  128  by  passing  through  coils  1, 
3  and  5  in  direction  parallel  to  the  corresponding  vectors  in 
Fig.  129,  and  intermediately  through  coils  2, 4  and  6,  in  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  correspondii^  vectors  in  Fig,  129,  If  we 
have  made  no  errors  we  will  find  that  the  e,m.f,  between 
the  finishing  end  of  the  aeries  (marked  Xj  or  F  in  Fig.  134) 
and  the  starting  end  (marked  Xi  or  S)  is  zero,  and  we  may 
therefore  with  safety  connect  Xj  to  Xi,  or  F  to  S,  thus  com- 
pleting the  closed  mesh.     The  junction  points  FiFj,  XjXs, 
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YtYi,  XiXt,  YiYitLnd  XaXi  are  connected  to  the  six-phase 
line  wires  Li,  Li,  Li,  Lt,  Ls  and  L»,  respectively. 

If  any  appreciable  voltage  exists  between  the  terminals 
F  and  S  in  F^.  134,  they  should  not  be  connected  together, 
because  then  thia  volt^e  would  cause  a  current  to  circulate 
in  the  mesh  even  when  no  load  is  connected  externally,  which 


Fie.  131.    Transformer  connectionB  tor  producing  the  s 
effect  Hhown  in  Fig,  128. 


would  at  least  reduce  seriously  the  load  capacity  of  the  trans- 
formers and  might  injure  them.  Such  resultant  voltage  may 
be  due  to  unequal  ratios  in  the  transformers,  or  to  irregular 
wave-forms  in  the  various  coils  even  if  the  effective  voltages 
are  equal.  However,  if  no  voltage  exists  between  the  ter- 
minals F  and  S,  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  con- 
nections are  correct  or  that  a  six-phase  system  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mesh  even  though  it  is  safe  to  complete 
the  mesh.  Thus,  Fig.  135  and  136  both  show  safe  series 
connections  between  these  same  six  coils  (which,  if  joined  in 
proper  polarity  and  sequence,  would  give  a  correct  six-phase 
system).  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  get  six  phases  or 
e.m.f,'s  equal  in  value  and  60°  apart  between  consecutive 
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pairs  of  secondary  mftina  connected  to  the  junction  points  of 
coils  in  Fig.  135  and  136,  regardless  of  how  we  number  these 
maina  or  junction  points;  yet  the  resultant  e.m.f.  between  F 
and  S  is  zero  in  both  cases.  In  checking  six-phase  connec- 
tions, we  should  find  that  the  e.m.f.  from  any  termioal  to 
another,  removed  by  one,  should  be  equal  to  Vs  times  the 


Fig.  135.  PiQ.  136. 

Vector  diagrams  to  show  that  the  transformer  coils  of  Pig.  133  and  134 
can  be  bo  connected  aa  to  produce  zero  voltage  between  iS  and  F  and 
still  not  produce  a  sis-phase  mesh  connection. 

e.m.f.  between  consecutive  terminals;  and  the  e.m.f.  from 
any  terminal  to  another,  removed  by  two,  should  be  equal  to 
2  times  the  e.m.f.  between  consecutive  terminals. 

Fig.  137  shows  transformer  secondaries  connected  in  six- 
phase  star  to  the  collecting  rings  of  a  aix-phase  two-pole 
synchronous  converter,  these  rings  being  tapped  to  the  closed 
armature  winding  at  Li,  Lv,  Li,  Lt,  Lt,  Le.  This  six-phase 
star  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  133  and  127, 
and  differs  only  in  that  each  numbered  vector  of  Fig.  127  or 
each  coil  e.m.f.  in  Fig.  133  has  been  thrown  into  exactly 
opposite  phase  relation  with  respect  to  neutral.  If  we  break 
the  (dotted)  neutral  connection  in  Fig.  137  it  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  We  shall  then 
have  three  equal  e.m.f.'s  (Fj  to  X^,  Yt  to  X,,  Fi  to  Xi)  each 
la^gir^  120°  behind  the  one  preceding,  impressed  across  three 
corresponding  pairs  of  rings  or  taps  (ZjLs,  LtLa,  LJji,  re- 
spectively) on  the  converter.  It  should  be  clear,  from  Chap. 
VII  of  the  First  Course,  that  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  con- 
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verter  winding  from  Li  to  Ls,  from  Lg  to  Lj  and  from  LttoLi 
are  equal  in  value  and  120°  apart  consecutively  with  respect 
to  these  positive  directions.  The  system  of  Fig.  137,  without 
the  neutral,  is  known  as  the  "diametral  connection." 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  stability  of  the  diametral 
six-phase  (like  Fig.  137  with  neutral  connection  broken)  ia 


Fia.  137.  The  six-phase  star  connection  used  to  operate  a  sbc-phaae 
converter.  When  no  connection  is  made  U>  neutral,  thia  arrangement 
is  ctitled  the  "diametral"  or  diametrical  connection. 

due  entirely  to  the  six-phase  converter  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  e.m.f.'s  LiL^  and  LjLs  induced  in  the  converter 
winding  act  as  links  to  keep  the  Lj  end  of  vector  LsL^  in  its 
proper  position  with  respect  to  Li  and  L3.  Thus,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  if  all  connections  between  transformers  and 
collecting  rings  were  broken,  there  would  only  be  three 
e,m.f.'s  (120°  apart)  obtainable,  namely  Y-tX^,  YfXt  and 
YiXi,  because  these  three  coils  are  insulated  from  each  other. 
Only  when  these  e.m.f.'s  are  held  in  a  certain  relation  with 
respect  to  each  other  by  some  additional  means,  like  the 
converter  itself  or  the  neutral  connection,  do  we  have  six- 
phase  from  them. 

The  diametral  is  one  of  the  two  most  common  six-phase 
connections,  the  other  being  the  double-delta  shown  in  Fig. 
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138a.  Study  of  the  vector  diagram  in  Fig.  138b  should 
explain  the  system.  Notice  that  the  six  phases  (Li  to  Lt,  Lt 
to  is,  Lj  to  Zi4,  etc.)  are  obtained  on  account  of  a  certain 
relative  position  of  two  three-phase  deltas  (YiXi  to  YiXi  to 
KsXi,  and  XtY,  to  X^Y^  to  XtY^).  This  relative  position  is 
maintained  by  reason  of  the  e.m.f.'a  induced  in  the  converter 
windings,  actii^  as  links  of  certain  length  and  ai^ular  rela- 
tion to  keep  the  apices  of  the  two  deltas  in  proper  relation  to 


Fia.  138.    The  double-delta  connection  of  three  tranflformers  for  use 
with  a  six-ring  converter. 

each  other.  In  Fig.  138b  notice  that  vector  XiXt  is  equal  to 
vector  XiYi  and  in  phase  with  it  as  it  should  be  on  account 
of  the  symmetry  of  the  two  similar  portions  of  armature 
winding  subtended  by  these  two  vectors  under  opposite  poles 
of  the  converter.  So  it  is  also  with  vectors  X^Y^  and  XiKj, 
and  with  vectors  XtYi  and  X^Y^. 

Thus,  if  we  pick  out  coils  1,  3  and  5  to  form  one  three-phase 
delta  (joining  Yi  to  Xi,  Fj  to  Xi,  and  Y^  to  Xi,  as  described 
in  Art.  56),  it  follows  that  coOs  2, 4  and  6  must  form  the  other 
delta.  Now  we  might  connect  Yt  to  Xt,  F«  to  Xs  and  Yx  to 
Xi,  but  this  would  give  us  a  delta  practically  identical  with 
that  composed  of  transformer  coils  1, 3  and  5  and  we  could  get 
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only  three  phases,  not  six.  So  we  have  connected  coils  2,  4 
and  6  in  the  only  other  way  which  will  permit  a  closed  delta, 
and  it  is  seen  that  this  arrai^ment  gives  us  six  phases  if  the 
apices  of  the  delta  are  held  in  proper  relative  position. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  six  phases  before  connectii^ 
both  deltas  to  the  converter,  because  they  are  otherwise 


^.^"t 


Fia.  139.     Diagram  showing  the  e,i 
nections  in  an  attempt  to  produc 


i.f.'s  produced  by  incorrect  ooa- 
a  double-delta  arrangement. 


electrically  insulated  from  each  other.     We  may  connect 

delta  1,  3,  5  to  any  three  alternate  rings  as  Li,  La,  L^.  This 
done,  there  is  only  one  proper  way  to  connect  the  other  delta 
to  the  remaining  three  rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  138b.  Thus, 
if  we  were  to  connect  the  XeFj  terminal  instead  of  the  X^Yt 
terminal  to  ring  Lj,  we  should  have  the  e.m.f.  relations 
illustrated  by  vector  triangles  A  and  C  in  Fig.  139.     If  we 
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were  to  connect  the  X*Yt  tenninal  instead  of  the  XiYt  ter- 
minal to  Lj,  we  should  have  relations  as  shown  between 
triai^ea  B  and  C  in  F^.  139.  In  neither  of  these  latter 
cases  would  there  be  zero  e.m.f .  from  either  of  the  rit^  L*  or 
Lt  to  any  of  the  transformer  points  XtYt,  XtYi  or  XtYt, 
hence  a  short-circuit  would  be  formed  if  we  attempted  to 
complete  the"  six-phase  connections  to  the  converter. 

Hots.  In  solving  di«  following  problems,  assume  tiie  relations  be- 
tveen  effective  values  of  altematiiig  e.m.f.  between  coUectins  rings  on 
the  converter  to  be  as  follows  (ref eiring  to  Fig.  137  or  138) : 

Volts  LiL, :  volts  LiLi  :  volts  LiLt :  volts  between  d-c.  teiminals  = 
36.4  :  61.2  :  70.7  :  100.     (See  Art  126.) 

Prob. .  34-4.  What  should  be  the  volt^e  across  each  high- 
tension  coil  and  each  low-tenaion  coil  in  a  bank  of  three  single-phase 
transformers  connected  in  i"  to  a  23,000-volt  h^h-tenaion  line, 
secondaries  star  as  in  Fig.  133  and  127  to  a  six-ring  coaverter  in- 
tended to  deliver  500  volts  d-c,  at  zero  load? 

Prob.  3B-4.  Solve  Prob.  34  with  secondaries  connected  in  mesh 
as  illustrated  by  F^.  128  and  134. 

Prob.  3S-4.  Specify  what  connections  to  make  between  the 
secondary  coils  of  the  transformers  in  F^.  133  and  134,  in  order  to 
realize  the  vector  relations  shown  in  Fig.  135. 

Prob.  37-4.  Solve  Prob.  36  but  with  reference  to  the  vector 
diagram  of  Fig.  136. 

Prob.  38-4.  Draw  the  vector  diagram  corresponding  to  the 
following  connections  between  secondaries  of  the  transformers  of 
Fig.  133  or  134:  Yi  to  F,,  X,  to  X,,  K,  to  Y,,  Xt  to  Xt,  Fj  to  F*. 
Calculate  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  between  Fi  and  each  of  the  junc- 
tion points  in  the  series,  to  the  voltage  across  a  single  coil. 

58.  Transforming  Two-Phase  to  Three-Phase.  There 
have  been  numeroiK  occasions  to  notice  that  when  two  coils 
having  e.m.f.'8  that  differ  in  phase  are  joined  in  series,  the 
resultant  e.m.f.  between  the  terminals  of  the  series  differs  in 
phase  from  both  of  the  component  e.m.f. 's.  This  fact  is  the 
basis  of  the  T-connection  for  transforming  two-phase  to 
three-phase,  commonly  called  the  Scott  system  in  recognition 
of  its  inventor.  i,         i^.oo^jlc 
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In  Fig.  140,  the  coil  ah  represents  an  autotnm^onner  or 
the  secondary  of  an  ordinary  transformer,  with  a  tap  c 
brought  out  from  its  mid-point.  The  coil  cd  represents 
another  transformer  secondary  or  autotransformer,  with  one 
end  connected  to  the  mid-point  c  of  the  other  transformer, 
and  a  tap  brought  out  at  e  bo  as  to  include  between  c  and  e  a 
number  of  turns  equal  to  86. 6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  turns  between  c  and  d.  If  now  we  impress  one  phase  of 
a  two-phase  system  across  ab  and  the  other  phase  across  cd, 
we  shall  have  a  correct  three-phase  system  between  the 


Fia.  140.  The  arrangeineDt  of  a  Scott  transTormer  (or  transformatioD 
from  two-phase  to  three-phaae.  Between  c  and  e  thrae  are  86.6  per 
cent  of  the  turns  between  c  and  d. 

points  a,  b  and  e.  That  is,  if  the  e.m.f .  a  to  6  is  equal  to  the 
e.m.f.  c  to  d  and  90°  behind  it,  then  the  e.m.f.'s  a  to  &,  &  to  e 
and  e  to  a  are  equal  to  each  other  and  120°  apart  consecutively 
with  respect  to  positive  directions  as  stated  (a  to  6  to  c). 

The  e.m.f.  relations  of  the  Scott  system  are  shown  in  F^. 
141  and  142  wherein  the  vectors  represent  the  e.m.f.'s  in 
the  coils,  or  parts  of  coils,  which  are  lettered  correspond- 
ingly in  Fig.  140.  Let  us  assume  that  these  vectors  represeat 
the  e.m.f.'s  which  act  internally  through  the  coils  between  the 
points  lettered  like  the  ends  of  the  vectors.  Now  the  e,ni.f. 
acting  through  the  external  circuit  from  a  toward  b  is  the 
same  as  the  e.m.f.  acting  internally  from  b  toward  a,  which 
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is  the  reverse  of  vector  oft  in  Fig.  141,  as  shown  in  F^.  142. 
This  gives  ua  vector  OAs.  The  e.m.f.  acting  through  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  from  b  toward  e  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the 
e.m.f, 'a  acting  internally  from  e  to  c  and  from  c  to  6,  which  is 
the  vector  aum  of  ce  reversed  and  c6  direct  from  Fig.  141. 
This  gives  us  the  vector  OSj  in  Fig,  142,  Finally,  the  e.m.f. 
acting  through  the  external  circuit  from  e  toward  a  is  equal  to 
the  resultant  of  the  e.m.f.'s  acting  internally  from  a  to  c  and 


Fia.  141.  Vectors  of  in-  Fig.  142.  Vectors  Bhowing  how  the  in- 
ternal e.m.f. 'sof  the  Scott  ternsl  e.m.f.'s  of  Fig.  140  and  141  com- 
connectioa  ahown  in  Fig.  bine  to  produce  the  external  three-phase 
140.  e.m.f.'s  (6  to  e),  (e  to  a)  and  (a  to  6). 


from  c  to  e,  which  is  the  vector  aum  ac  direct  and  ce  direct 
from  Fig.  141.  Tbia  resultant  ia  the  vector  Od  in 
Fig.  142. 

Thus  the  e.m.f.'s  a  to  b,  b  to  e  and  e  to  a  in  the  external 
circuit  are  represented  respectively  by  the  vectors  OAt,  OBt 
and  OCi  in  Fig.  142.  It  is  easily  proved  by  simple  trigonom- 
etry that  these  three  e.m,f.'s  will  be  equal  to  each  other  and 
120°  apart  (that  is,  line  wires  connected  to  terminals  a,  b  axid^- 
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c  will  compose  a  three-phase  system)  if  the  following  condi- 
tions be  fulfilled : 

(o)   E.m.f.  a  to  c,  or  c  to  b,  equal  to  one-half  of  e.m.f .  a  to  6. 

(6)  E.m.f .  c  to  e  equal  to  Vf/2  or  0.866  times  the  e.m.f.  e  to  d. 

(c)   E.m.f.  a  to  b  90°out  of  phase  with  e.m.f.  c  tod,  and  equal  to  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  any  particular  relation 
between  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coils  ac  oi  ab  and  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  coils  ce  or  cd  —  only  that  the  e.m.f , 
relations  within  each  of  the  two  phases  be  as  stated  above. 


Fio.  143.    A  method  of  changing  from  two-phase  to  three-phase  at  dif-  I 

ferent  voltage  by  ftutotransformera,  using  only  three  tftpB — e.cwadf.      i 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  a  scheme  similar  to  this  could  be  '- 
applied  to  change  any  given  polyphase  system  into  some 
dilTerent  polyphase  system,  although  it  could  not  change  a 
single-phase  into  a  polyphase  system.  It  has  received  its 
principal  application,  however,  in  connecting  two-phase  sys- 
tems to  three-phase  systems.  It  is  impossible  to  use  auto- 
transformers  for  the  Scott  connection  with  a  three-wire 
two-phase  system,  because  the  interconnection  of  the  two 
phases  short-circuits  one  of  the  coils  ac  or  cb.  We  may,  how- 
ever, use  ordinary  transformers  with  Scott  connection  be- 
tween their  secondaries. 
When   connections  are  as  in  Fig.   140,   141  and    142, 
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we  shall  have  the  same  volti^  between  line  wires  of  the 
three-phase  system  that  we  have  between  line  wires  of  the 
two-phase  system.  However,  we  may  easily  transform  from 
two-phaae  at  one  volt^e  to  three-phase  at  some  different 
voltage,  as  shown  in  the  following  example. 

Example  3.  The  coO  oA  in  F%.  140  has  3000  turns,  and  the  coil 
cd  has  2400  turns.  The  e.m.f.'s  o6  and  cd  are  each  equal  to  6600 
volts  and  are  90°  out  of  phase  with  each  other.  How  should  tape 
c  and  e  be  located  with  respect  to  ab  and  cd  respectively,  in  order  to 
obtain  three-phase  with  2300  volts  between  any  two  line  wires? 
Where  should  the  three-phase  line  wires  be  connected  to  the  coils? 

There  are  two  solutions,  as  illustrateil  by  Fig.  143  and  144,  in 
which  the  following  relations  hold : 


FIcnnNo. 

B«titua 
poinU. 

NuDibra  o(  tunu. 

VolUce. 

atob 

3000 

6600 

ctod 

2400 

6600 

a  to/ 

^X3000.10*6.2 

2300 

143 

a  toe 

iX  1045.2=522.6 

1150 

.to« 

^'x|^x2400=725.5 

"2^X2300=1994 

/toe 

2300 

e  too 

2300 

a  to  6 

3000 

6600 

ctod 

2400 

6600 

pto/ 

^X3000- 1045.2 

2300 

144 

ptoc 
or  (to/ 

JX 1045. 2-522. 6 

1150 

ctoe 

f><^K2400-»5 

^X2300-1994 

/toe 

2300 

etog 

23oa..ooi;l 
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Practically  the  only  difference  between  these  two  schemes  is  that 
F^.  144  requires  four  taps  to  be  made  in  the  autotrauBformers  or 
traosfonner  secondaries,  wh^^as  Fig.  143  requires  only  three  taps 
to  be  made. 


FiQ.  144.    This  method  requires  four  taps,  g,  c,  /  and  e,  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  143. 

69.  Current  Relations  in  Tee-connected  Transformers. 

So  far  we  have  illustrated  the  application  of  the  Scott-con- 
nection to  autotransformerH,  only.  In  Fig.  145a,  however, 
are  shown  two  ordinary  transformers  taking  power  from  a 
two-phase  line  and  delivering  three-phase  power.  For  sun- 
plicity,  the  secondary  coils  and  connections  alone  are  shown 
in  Fig.  145b. 

Fig,  146  represents  the  e,m.f.  and  current  relations  for  i 
the  particular  case  of  balanced  load  at  unity  power-factor  ' 
delivered  from  the  three-phase  terminals.    We  start  out  by 
drawing  the  three  vectors  /i,  li',  and  U",  representing  the 
currents  Sowing  within  the   coils  from  h  toward  a,  from  e 
toward  6  and  from  a  toward  e,  respectively,  due  to  the 
e.m.f.'s  OAs,  OBt  and  OC^,  respectively  (of  Fig.  142),  acting 
upon  circuits  of  equal  resistance  and  zero  reactance.     Fig. 
145b  represents  the  positive  directions  of  the  internal  currents  i 
in  the  transformers  when  power  is  being  deliv^^  to  the 
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three-phase  circuit.  Noting  from  Fig.  145b  that  the  internal 
current  from  c  toward  b  (in  direction  of  arrows  in  Fig.  141) 
is  equal  to  the  vector  difference  between  the  currents  (e  to  b) 
and  (6  to  a)  or  equal  to  the  vector  sum 
of  currents  (e  to  b)  and  (o  to  6),  we  re- 
verse It  in  Fig.  146  and  then  add  it  to 
/',',  thus  obtaining  h,  which  is  the  cur- 
rent flowing  internally  in  the  coil  con- 
nected  to  terminal  b.      By  similar 


Fio.  145a.    Two  trans- 
formers  with  primaries 
connected  to  two- 
phase   line,   and  sec- 
ondaries  tapped  and 
connected     according 
to    Scott    system   de- 
livering   three-phases  ,.,,,,      „    ...      ,-,.,,. 
(Ah  Bt    Ci).      This  FiQ- '■lob.    Positive  directionB  of  the  currents 
Bcheme '  may'  be  used       "^  '•''^  transformer  coils  ot  Fig,  1 45a  as  power 
with  a  three-wire  two-      »  delivered  to  the  three-phaae  line. 
phase  line,    which   is  Current  from  ctob  ••  I'l    Q  I't 

impossible  with  auto-  Current  from  a  to  c  —  /i"  ©  /i 

trfmsfonners.  Current  from  etoe  =  I',"  Q  I't' 

reasoning  we  find  /„  by  Bubtraeting  (vectorially)  /£  from 
It" ,  and  we  get  /.  by  subtracting  /J'  {vectorially)  from  li". 
If  our  reasoning  and  our  work  have  been  done  correctly,  we 
should  find  that  the  vector  sum  of  lb  and  /„  both  of  which 
have  positive  directions  away  from  the  junction  point  c, 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  vector  la,  which  has  positive 
direction  toward  c;  or,  the  vector  sum  of  la  reversed,  and  7^, 
and  /„  as  in  Fig.  146,  should  be  equal  to  zero. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Fig.  146  applies  only  to  the  three- 
phase  side  of  two-coil  transformers.  To  apply  it  to  auto- 
transfomiera,  we  must  draw  in  the  vector  representing  the 
two-phase  component  of  current  in  each  coil,  and  combine  it 
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with  the  component  of  three-phase  current  in  the  same 
coil. 

Example  4.  What  transformer  c&pacity,  in  kv-a.,  would  be  re- 
quired to  tranaform  2300  volts  two-phase  to  2300  volts  three-phase, 
delivering  a  balanced  non-inductive  load  of  300  kv-a.  from  th« 
tbree-phaee  terminab? 

Kv-a.  delivered  to  each  of  three  external  circuits  =  ^S*^  =  100. 
In  Fig.  142,  OA,  =  OBt  =  OC,  =  2300  volte. 

100,000  volt-amperes 
2300  volts 


In  Kg.  146,      /i-/J'-/J"=- 


=43.5amperee. 


From  the  relations  developed  in  Fig.  146  we  see  that  under  the  above 
conditions,  i 

/«  =  /s  =  /.  =  V3/.  =  1.732  X  43.5  -  75.3  amperes. 
Each  of  the  two  transformers  must  therefore  have  a  capacity  of  75.3 
amperes  at  2300  volts,  or  173.2  kv-a.,  and  the  total  transfonner  I 
capacity  required  is  2  X  173.2  equals  346.4  kv-a,,  in  order  to  deliver  I 
300  kv-a.  at  the  three-phase  terminals.  , 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  problem  applies  only  to  two-ooO  trans-  i 
formers  like  Fig.  145a;  it  does  not  apply  to  autotnuisfonners  oon- 
nected  according  to  the  Scott  system,  as  in  Fig.  140,  143,  144. 
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If  the  power-factor  of  the  three-phase  circuit  becomes  leas 
than  unity,  say  0.87,  while  the  load  remains  balanced,  it  does 
not  affect  the  transformer  capacity  required  for  a  given  kv-a. 
output.  The  effect  is  merely  that  the  vector  relations  of 
Fig.  146  remain  exactly  the  same  while  the  whole  diagram  of 
currents  shifts  around  so  that  the  currents  /J,  /J'  and  f'»" 
make  angles  of  30°  ( =  arc  cos  0,87)  with  the  respectively 
corresponding  e,mi.  vectors  OAi,  OBi  and  OCt  of  Fig.  142. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  transformer  ab  (Fig.  141),  the 
part  ac  carries  a  current  leading  the  e.m.f .  in  this  part  by  30° 
(see  Fig.  146),  while  the  part  cfc  carries  a  current  laggiiig 
behind  the  e.m.f.  in  this  part  by  30°.  This  not  only  has  the 
effect  to  require  total  transformer  capacity  in  excess  of  the 
actual  load  delivered,  as  shown  above,  but  also  affects  the 
voltage  regulation  of  the  transformers,  and  the  balance  of 
voltages  in  the  phases.  By  comparing  Fig.  146  with  Fig. 
142  we  see  that  the  phase  relation  of  current  to  e.m.f.  within 
the  coil  ce  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  phase  relation  of  7g'  to 
OBs,  or  of  /;"  to  OCt;  that  is,  when  the  external  load  is  non- 
inductive  the  current  in  ce  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  in  ce. 

Prob.  S9-4.  If  the  tap  c  in  Example  3,  Fig.  143,  U  misplaced  bo 
that  the  number  of  turns  from  a  to  c  is  572.6  instead  of  522.6,  all 
other  connections  being  correct  as  calculated,  what  will  be  the  values 
and  phase  rdations  of  the  e.m.f. 's  between  three-phase  terminals? 

Prob.  40-4.  If  the  tap  e  in  Example  3  is  misplaced  so  that  the 
number  of  turns  from  c  to  e  is  775.5  instead  of  725.5,  all  other  con- 
nections being  correct  as  calculated,  what  will  be  the  values  and 
phase  relations  of  the  e.m.f. 's  between  three-phase  terminals? 

Prob.  41-4.  We  desire  to  transform  from  two-phase  at  4400 
volte  to  three-phase  at  2200  volts  by  means  of  T-eonnected  auto- 
transformera,  as  in  Fig.  143.  The  design  of  the  iron  eores  is  such 
that  at  60  cycles  the  maximum  permissible  flux  density  gives  two 
volts  per  turn  in  the  windinp.  Mark  the  required  number  of  turns 
on  all  ports  of  coils  in  a  connection  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  143. 

Prob.  42-4.    We  desire  to  transform  from  two-phase  at  4400  volte 

to  three-phase  at  6600  volts  by  means  of  T-connected  autotrans- 

formers,  as  in  Fk.  144.    The  design  of  the  iron  cores  is  such  that 

r  ,     .,i..oogTc 
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at  60  cycles  the  inaxiinum  permissible  flux  density  gives  5  volts  per 
turn  in  the  windings.  Mark  the  required  number  of  turns  on  all 
parts  of  coils  in  a  connection-diagram  similar  to  Fig.  144. 

Prob.  43-4.  Calculate  the  carrying  capacity  in  amperes  re- 
quired for  each  part  of  the  windmp  in  Prob,  41,  to  deliver  200  kv-a. 
at  2200  volts  three-phase. 

Prob.  44-4.  Calculate  the  carrying  capacity  in  amperes  re- 
quired for  each  part  of  the  windings  in  Prob.  42,  to  deliver  200  kv-a. 
at  6600  volts  three-phase.    ' 

60.  Transformers  in  Open-Delta  Connection.  Cuirent 
Relations.  If  we  have  three  transformers  connected  in 
delta  to  three-phase  lines  as  in  Fig.  125,  it  is  valuable  to 
know  that  one  of  these  transformers,  say  No.  3,  can  be 
removed  entirely  from  the  system,  giving  a  so-called  "open 
delta,"  without  interrupting  the  three-phase  service  on  the 
low-tension  mains  Lj,  L,,  Lj.  That  is,  the  e.m.f,'s  Li  to  Lt, 
Li  to  Li  and  Lj  to  Li  remain  approximately  equal  to  each 
other  as  when  the  delta  was  complete,  and  approximately 
120°  apart  as  to  phase  in  the  sequence  indicated.  However, 
the  current  in  each  of  the  two  remaining  transformers  is 
compelled  to  increase  to  a  value  v3  times  as  great  as  the 
current  carried  by  each  of  three  transformers  in  closed  delta 
carrying  the  same  load. 

That  is,  if  a  balanced  load  of  300  kv-a.  were  beii^  drawn 
from  the  secondary  mains  Li,  Lj,  Lz,  each  of  three  lOO-kv-a. 
transformers  beii^?  fully  loaded  in  closed  delta  {Fig.  125),  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  transformers  would  cause  each  of  the 
remaining  two  to  carry  173  kv-a.  without  altering  the  total 
load  appreciably.  If  the  transformers  were  each  of  100-kv-a. 
rated  capacity  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  total  load 
from  300-kv-a.  to  (m)  times  300  kv-a.,  or  173  kv-a.,  if  we 
wished  to  avoid  overloading  the  transformers. 

If  we  wish  to  use  two  transformers  in  open  delta  to  supply 
this  balanced  300-kv-a.  three-phase  load  as  a  regular  operat- 
mg  condition,  this  may  be  done,  provided  each  of  the  two 
transformers  has  a  rated  capacity  of  173  kv-a.    This  would 
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require  a  total  capacity  of  2  X  173,  or  346  kv-a.,  in  trans- 
former to  carry  a  300-kv-a.  load,  for  which  300  kv-a.  of 
transformer  capacity  would  be  sufficient  if  the  closed  delta 
(three  transformers)  had  been  used.    That  is,  we  should  need 

two  equal  transformers  in  open  delta  each  of  f-^-  X  v's)  kv-a. 
capacity  (total  capacity  =  — 5— K),  instead  of  three  equal 


IE 

lli i — —a 


Fio.  147.  The  open-delta  coimectioD.  Note  the  transformer  T,  ia 
disconnected  and  that  the  other  two  are  carrying  the  three-phase 
load.    The  line  currents  are: 

/a  -  />  0  /. 

/»  -  /j  ©  /. 

transformers  in  cloaed  delta  each  of  }  £  kv-a.  capacity,  to 
cany  the  same  total  balanced  load  of  K  kv-a,  three-phase 
at  any  power-factor. 

In  Fig.  147,  transformer  Tj  is  shown  disconnected  from  the 
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delta,  of  Fig.  125,  leaving  the  opea-delta  arrangement  of 
transformers  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Fig.  148  shows  the  e.m.f. 
XiYi  from  main  Li  toward  main  Lt  in  the  external  circuit, 
added  vectoriaUy  to  the  e.m.f.  XtYt  from  main  Lt  toward 
main  Li,  giving  the  (dotted)  vector  XiYt  as  representii^  the 
e.m.f.  acting  in  the  external  circuit  from  Li  toward  Lj.  But 
the  convention  according  to  which  the  three  phases  are 
uniformly  120°  apart  is  that 
weproceedmordenlyfashion 
from  main  to  main,  thus: 
Li  to  Lt,  Li  to  Lt,  Lt  to  Li, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows 
representing  positive  direc- 
tions for  currents  /|,  It  and 
/*  in  Fig.  147.  The  third 
phase  will,  therefore,  be 
from  Lj  toward  Li,  and  the 
Fio.  148.  Vector  diagram  of  tie  ^^f  ^^^^  ^^  j^.  ^^^^^ 
e.m.f.  relations  in  Fig,  U7.  The  ,,  ,  ,  .  -^  ■ 
,     p  V        ™    :    *u      _  r   the  external  cuTJiut  is  as 

TCctor   rjXi  represents  the  e.m.f. 

acroaa  the  open-delta.  represented  by  the  (full  line} 

vector  YtXi,  in  Fig.  148, 
which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  e.m.f.  actmg  externally 
from  Li  toward  Lt  as  represented  by  the  vector  XiYt. 

In  F^.  149,  we  have  assumed  currents  of  /i,  h,  It  amperes, 
equal  in  value  and  of  the  same  power-factor,  to  be  Bow- 
ing in  the  three  phases  of  the  external  cu-cuit  with  positive 
directions  chosen  as  indicated  by  arrows  in  Fig.  147.  That 
is,  the  angle  between  the  current  h  in  Fig.  149  and  the  e.m.f. 
XiYi  or  LiLs  in  Fig.  148  is  the  angle  whose  cosine  is  the 
power-factor  of  the  external  circuit  between  mains  Li  and 
Li,  and  so  on.  If  now  we  draw  arrows  in  the  same  (either) 
direction  on  mains  L,,Li,Lt  of  Fig.  147,  to  represent  what  we 
shall  consider  to  be  positive  directions  of  current  therein,  we 
are  enabled  to  write  the  relations  of  la,  It,  Ic  in  the  mains 
to  the  load  currents  Ji,-  /i,  I3.  This  is  merely  Kirohhoff's  law 
relating  to  currents  meetii^  at  a  point,  applied  to  vector 
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Bummatious,  instead  of  to  algebraic  Bummatione  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  currents. 

Thus,  with  positive  directions  as  marked  in  Fig.  147,  /„  is 
equal  to  the  vector  difEerence  between  h  and  /»,  or  equal  to 
the  vector  sum  of  U  reversed  and  7i,  since  the  (vector)  sum 
of  all  currents  with  positive  directions,  toward  a  junction 
point  must  be  equal  to  the  (vector)  sum  of  all  currents  with 
positive  directions  away  from  the  same  point.    Applying 


^ '3 

.,  .. 

\ 

VI. 

; 

^ 

FiQ.  149.    Vector  diagism  of  the  current  relations  in  Fig.  147,  assuming 
a  balanced  load. 

this  relation  to  each  of  three  junction  points  of  a  main  with 
two  loads,  we  find  the  values  of  the  main  currents  h,  h,  L  as 
in  F^.  149.  Althot^h  this  figure  relates  only  to  a  balanced 
load  of  unity  power-factor,  the  same  manipulations  of  vec- 
tors would. bri:^  correct  results  for  any  state  of  unbalance 
as  to  current  or  power-factor  among  the  three  loads. 

For  balanced  load  of  any  power-factor,  it  is  apparent  from 
Fig.  149  that: 

la  —  Ib  =  I<,  =  current  per  line  wire 

=  V3  X  current  per  phase  of  closed  delta. 

Then,  since  voltage  across  each  trausfonner  equals  voltage 
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across  each  load  circuit,  and  current  in  each  transformer  of 
open-delta  equals  line  current, 
Kv-a.  per  transformer  in  open  delta  =  Vs  x  kv-a.  per 
phase  of  three  phases. 

Prob.  46-4.  What  ahould  be  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  each  trans- 
former in  an  open  delta  to  carry  a  balanced  three-phase  load  whose 
total  value  is  120  kilowatts  at  80  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  46-4.  Two  transformers  each  of  10  kv-a.  rated  capacity 
are  connected  in  open  delta.  What  maxinium  total  load  m  kilo- 
watts at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  balanced  among  three  phases,  can 
be  dehvered  aliowing  25  per  cent  overload  on  transformers  during 
the  limited  period  of  peak  load?  Neglect  voltage  drop  in  trans- 
formers. 

Piob.  47-4.  Each  of  the  transformers  of  Prob.  46  has  equiva- 
lent resistance  of  0.5  per  cent,  impedance  of  4  per  cent,  and  ratio  of 
turns  10:1.  Low-tension  voltage  is  230  between  each  pair  of 
mains.     Calculate  voltage  across  each  pair  of  high-tension  line  wires. 

Prob.  48-4.  The  loads  on  the  system  of  Fig,  147  using  trans- 
formers as  specified  in  Prob.  46  and  47  are  as  follows: ,  /i  is  2  kv-a. 
at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  /i  ia  6  kv-a.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor. 
How  many  kv-a.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor  may  be  taken  at  /j? 
In  this  problem  neglect  the  voltage  drops  within  the  transformers. 

Prob.  48-4.  Using  the  data  of  Prob.  47  under  the  conditions 
of  Prob.  4S,  calculate  the  voltages  HiH,,  HiHt  and  H^\  respec- 
tively, with  230  volts  across  each  load.  Assume  current  in  each 
transformer  same  as  in  Prob.  48. 

Prob.  60-4.  If  three  transformers,  like  those  specified  in  Prob. 
46  and  47,  were  connected  in  closed  delta  to  carry  the  load  speci- 
fied in  Prob.  48,  how  many  kilo  volt-amperes  could  be  taken  at  /s? 
Power-factor  equals  90  per  cent  in  each  phase  of  the  load. 

61.  Parallel  Conaection  of  Three-phase  Banks.  When 
we  desire  to  operate  in  parallel,  polyphase  transformers  or 
groups  of  transformers,  certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
that  are  concisely  presented  in  the  following  paragraph  which 
we  quote  from  the  "American  Handbook  for  Electrical 
Ei^ineers": 

"If  there  are  several  banks  of  transformers  in  the  same 
system  connected  in  parallel  on  one  side,  then  to  connect 
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the  other  sides  in  paniUel  the  connections  must  be  such  that 
the  voltage  between  any  two  Unes  on  this  side  will  have  the 
same  phase  in  all  the  banks.  From  this  relation  result  the 
following  rules : 

(a)   With  YY  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  YY 

or  AA. 
(6)  With  YA  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  FA 
OT  AY. 

(c)  With  AY  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  AY 

orYA. 

(d)  With  AA  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  AA 

or  YY. 
Even  when  these  relations  are  satisfied  a  short-circuit  will 
result  imless  the  three  phases  of  each  bank  are  connected  in 
the  proper  sequence," 


Fio.  160.  Tbe  vector  diBgram  of  the  high-tension  aide  of  a  bank  of 
F-connected  transformers.  The  A  enda  have  been  connected  to 
neutraJ.  Tbe  vectors  H,,  Hi  and  Hi  represent  the  voltages  acroea  the 
high-tension  ooila  of  the  transformer.  The  vectors  A,  B  and  C  repre- 
sent the  voltages  between  the  high-tension  line  wires. 

The  reaaonB  for  the  above  statements  should  appear  if  the 
vector  diagrams  of  Fig.  150  to  159  are  studied  carefully. 
Tbe  relative  polarity  of  the  high-tension  and  the  low-tension 
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coils  in  each  phase  of  each  bank  of  transformers  is  asBumed 
to  have  been  determined  and  marked  by  the  conveDtionai 


Flo.  151a.  Tbe  vector  dia- 
gram for  the  iow-tenaion 
ator-coDnected  coils  of  the 
transformer  of  Fig.  150. 
Tbe  X  terminalB  are  oon- 
Dected  to  neutral  and  the 
Y  terminals  to  the  lov- 
tenmon  line  wires. 


FiQ.  151b.  Tlie  low-ten- 
sion coils  of  s.  Y-ooa- 
nected  transformer  bank, 
in  which  the  Y  ends  of 
the  coila  are  connected  to 
neutral,  and  the  X  ends 
to  the  low-tension  mains. 


lettere  AB,  XY  (see  Art.  49).  Fig.  150,  151  and  152  refer 
to  a  ry  bank;  Fig.  153  and  154  refer  to  a  TA  bank;  Fig. 
155,  156  and  157  refer  to  a 
AFbank;  Fig.  158  and  159 
refer  to  a  AA  bank. 

From  Fig.  150  we  read 
that  the  high-tension  coils 
of  the  YY  bank  have  been 
connected  in  Y,  the  A  t«^ 
minals  to  neutral  and  the  B 
terminals  to  the  line  wires 
Hi,  Hi,  Hy  The  vectors  A, 
B,  C  represent  the  high- 
tension  mains  L,7l,,  L,,  from  the  tension  e.m.f.'s  Hi.  toward 
bank  of  transformers,  the  high-ten-  Hi,  H^  toward  Ht,  and  Ux 
Bion  y-connected  ooila  of  which  are  toward  ffi,  respectively, 
shown  in  Fig.  150.  j^^  pjg    jg^^    ^^^  low-ten- 

sion  coils  are  connected  in  star,  with  X  terminals  to  neutral 
and  Y  terminals  to  the  low-tension  mains  In,  Lt,  Li.    The  veo- 


Fio.152.  TheA-vo)t^Eeabet' 
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tors  Yi  to  Yi,  Yi  to  F»  and  Y,  to  Yi  represent  the  cor- 
responding e.m.f.'s  tetween  mains  Li,  U  and  L,.  Fig. 
152a  represents  the  e.in.f.'s  acting  from  Ki  to  Kj,  from  y, 
to  Fj  and  from  Fj  to  Fi  (or  Li  to  La,  ia  to  Ls,  L*  to  L,) 
in  three  loads  connected  in  delta  to  the  low-tension  mains. 
Fig.  152b  shows  the  e.m.f.'s  acting  on  the  same  loads  but 
in  the  directions  from  Lj  to  Li,  from  Li  to  La,  from  Lt  to 
Ls.  Fig.  151b  represents  the  same  low-tension  coils  con- 
nected in  star,  but  with  the  Y  terminals  to  neutral  and  X 


Fig.  153.  The  vector  diagram  of  the  high-tension  e.m.f.'a  in  the  Y~ 
connected  transformer  bank.  This  is  merely  Fig.  150  repeated  for 
convenience  in  comparing  the  relations  of  the  low-tension  e.m.f.'s. 

terminals  to  the  low-tension  mains  Li,  Lj,  Lj.  After  the 
manner  indicated  above,  Fig.  152c  represents  the  e.m.f.'8 
acting  from  Xi  to  Xt,  from  Xi  to  Xt,  and  from  Xj  to  X i  in  the 
delta  loads  connected  to  the  low-tension  mains,  while  Fig. 
162d  represents  the  e,m.f.'s  acting  from  Xi  to  Xt,  from  Xt  to 
Xt  and  from  Xj  to  Xj  in  the  same  delta-connected  loads. 
Notice  that  the  XiFj  e.m.f.  in  each  transformer  is  in  phase 
with  the  AiBi  e.m.f.,  and  bo  forth. 

Similarly,  Fig.  154  represents  phase  relations  between  the 
e.m.f.'s  acting  upon  three  loads  connected  in  delta  to  low- 
tension  mains  when  the  high-tension  coila  are  coimecte4|  in 
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Yas  in  Fig.  153  and  the  low-tension  coils  are  connected  in  A. 
Fig.  154a  and  154b  refer  to  the  same  connections  between 
coils,  but  to  different  direction  of  progress  around  the  delta 
(Fig.  154a  referring  to  the  direction  from  Yi,Xi  to  FgZ,  to 
FjXi,  while  Fig.  154b  refers  to  the  direction  from  YiXt  to 
Y^\  to  Y%Xi),  Fig.  154c  and  154d  refer  correspondingly  to 
the  two  different  directions  of  progress  around  the  delta  but 
with  the  alternative  scheme  of  interconnections  between  coils 
(that  is,  having  junction  points  XiYt,  XaKj,  XjFi,  which 


Fio.  154.    The  poeeible  e.mi.'s  be-        Fia.   155.     The 


tween  Iow-ten»OD  m&ins  Iq,  Li,  L) 
from  a  KA-connected  tranaformer 
bank,  erf  which  the  high-tension 
K-connect^d  coils  are  seen  in 
Fig.  153. 


tiotu  in  the  high-tension 
coils  when  the  trancformtf 
bank  is  connected  in  ddta 
on  the  lugh-tension  aide. 
Notice  thut  correeponding 
line  voltages  ^,  B,  C  in  Fig. 
153  and  155  are  in  phase. 

gives  us  zero  resultant  within  the  delta  just  as  well  as  the 
connection  of  Fig.  154a  and  154b). 

Fig.  157  illustrates  in  correspondii^  fashion  the  delta 
e.m.f.'s  between  low-tension  mains  when  the  low-tension  coils 
are  connected  in  star  (as  in  Fig.  156a  and  156b)  and  tbe  high- 
tension  coils  in  delta  (as  in  F^.  155).  Fig.  157a  and  157b 
refer  to  the  two  directions  of  prepress  around  delta  loads 
connected  to  secondary  mains,  when  similar  coil-terminals 
(Xi,  Xi,  Xs)  are  connected  to  neutral  in  both  cases  as  in  Fig. 
156a.    Fig.  157c  and  157d  refer  to  tbe  corresoondii^  cases 
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when    Yi,    Yt   and    Kg  are   connected  to  neutral  as  in 
Rg.  156b. 

Again,  Fig.  159  illustratea  the  delta  e.m.f.'8  between  low- 
tension  mains  when  the  low-tension  coils  are  connected  in 


/  I    *\  J, 


^ 


(«)  (6) 

Fio.  156.  The  vector  diagrams  of  the  e.m.f.'s  in  the  Y-conuecteA  low- 
tension  coils  corresponding  to  Fig.  155.  Notice  that  the  e.m.f.  X,Yi 
in  Fig^ISe  is  paraUel  to  the  e.mi.  .^iBi  in  Fig.  155,  and  so  forth. 

delta,  while  the  high-tenaion  coils  are  also  in  delta  as  in 
Fig.  158.  Fig.  159a  and  159b  refer  to  the  two  directions  of 
progress  around  the  same  delta  formed  by  the  junction  points 
FiXs,  YtX„  K»Xi  between 
low-tension  coila,  while 
Fig.  159c  and  159d  refer 
to  the  corresponding  cases 
for  the  other  delta  connec- 
tion of  low-tension  coils 
which  gives  junction  points 
YiXt,  KsTs,  FiXi. 

Notice  that  in  all  con- 
nections of  high-tension 
coils,  represented  by  Fig.  ^<i- 
150,  153, 155  and  158,  the 
e,m.f.'B  from  Hi  toward 
Hi  (vectors  A)  are  parallel  to  or  in  phase  with  one 
another,  the  e.m.f.'s  Hi  toward  Hj  {vectors  B)  are  in  phase 
with  one  another,  and  the  e.m.f.'s  Hi  toward  ffi  {vectors  C) 


The  vector  diagrams  ior  the 
between  low-tenaion  mains 
Li,Lt,Li,  corresponding  to  Fig.  156. 
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are  in  phase  with  one  another.  This  is  necessarily  so  if  corre- 
sponding high-tension  coils  are  connected  in  parallel  between 
identictJ  line  wires.  The  voltage  rating  of  the  high-tension 
coils  and  the  low-tension  coils  of  each  transformer  must  of 
course  be  such  that  the  delta  voltages  between  low-tension 
mains  as  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  triai^es  in  Fig.  152, 
154, 157  and  159  are  all  equal  to  one  another  when  the  delta 
voltages  A,  B,  C  between  high-tension  line  wires  are  equal 
to  each  other  as  represented  in  Fig.  150,  153,  155  and  158. 


Fig.  158.  The  e.m.t.  rela- 
tions in  the  high-tension 
coils  when  thetranBformer 
bank  is  connected  in  delta 
on  the  hi^-tension  side. 
F^  155,  repeated. 


Fig.  159.  The  e.m.f.  relationa  ii 
low-tension  delta-connected  coils  of 
the  transformer  of  Fig.  155.  Com- 
pare with  Pig.  152  for  same  low- 
tension  relations  with  the  high- 
tension  coils  connected  in  star. 


Now  obviously  the  low-tension  mains  of  Fig.  152,  154,  157 
or  159  may  be  connected  in  parallel  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  superpose  the  corresponding  triangles  one  over  another 
without  turaii^  them  around.  Thus,  there  appear  to  be 
four  possible  parallel  combinations  of  the  AA  connection 
(Fig.  159)  with  the  YY  connections  (Fig.  162);  but  none  are 
possible  between  either  AA  or  YY  and  either  AF  or  FA,  on 
account  of  the  fixed  difference  of  angular  relation  between 
the  triangles.  There  also  appear  to  be  four  possible  parallel 
combinations  of  the  AF  connection  (Fig.  157)  with  the  FA 
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coimection  (Fig.  IM);  but  none  are  possible  between  either 
AY  or  YA  and  either  AA  or  YY,  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned.  Examining  the  diagrams  more  closely,  we  find 
that  of  the  four  combinations  between  dA  and  YY,  only  two 
are  really  diiferent;  and  of  the  four  combinations  between 
AY  and  YA,  two  are  identical  with  the  other  two.  This 
leaves  four  really  different  combinations  in  all,  which  are 
specified  completely  in  Tables  IV  and  V  following.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  tables  show  only  the  parallel 
connections  that  are  pnDssible  between  banks  of  different 
grouping,  and  that  other  connections- are  possible  between 
banks  of  similar  grouping,  as  between  YY  and  YY,  between 
AA  and  AA,  between  AY  and  AY,  or  between  FA  and  FA, 
provided  only  that  the  voltage  ratio,  polarity  and  sequence 
of  phases  of  the  two  banks  are  alike. 

NOTS.  In  the  following  problems  there  are  no  electrical  connections 
between  neutral  points. 

Prob.  61-4.  Parallel  connections  between  two  YY  banks  of 
transformera  which  have  the  same  ratio  and  characteristics  have 
progxeesed  thus  farr  In  first  bank,  A',,  Ai,  A',  to  neutral;  BJ  to  Hi; 
Bi  to  Hi;  Bi  to  Ht;  Xi,  X^,  Xi  to  neutral;  Yi  to  Li;  Y^  to  L,; 
Fi  to  Lt.  In  second  bank,  A",  A3',  Ai'  to  neutral;  B"  to  Hj; 
B't'  to  Hi;  Bi'  to  Ht;  Xi',  Xi',  Xi'  to  neutral;  ¥{'  to  i,.  Cal- 
culate as  percentages  of  low-tension  line  voltage  the  following 
e.m.f.'B:  (o)  Yi'  to  Li;  (6)  FJ'  to  L,;  (cY  Yi'  to  Lij  (d)  FJ' 
to  Li. 

Prob.  62-4.  Incomplete  parallel  connections  between  the  YY 
banks  <^  Prob.  51  are  as  follows:  On  high-tension  side,  both  banks 
connected  as  in  Prob.  51;  Xi,  X'l,  Xi  to  neutral;  Yl  to  Lr,  Yi 
to  ti;  Fi  to  U;  Yi',  Yi'  and  FJ'  to  neutral;  and  Xi'  to  L,. 
Calculate  the  following  e.ra.f.'s  as  percentiles  of  the  e.m.f.  between 
low-tension  mains:  (o)  Xi'  to  Li;  (fc)  XI'  to  Lt;  (c)  Xi'  to  L,; 
id)  Xi'ioLt. 

Prob.  68-4.  Two  YY  banks  of  transformers  are  connected  as 
in  Prob.  52  except  that  Xi'  connects  to  Lt.  Is  it  permissible  to 
connect  Xi'  to  Z-i?  If  so,  calculate  the  e.m.f.  X"  to  Lj  as  percentage 
of  the  e.m.f.  between  low-tension  mains. 

Prob.  64-4.  A  AA  bank  is  connected  to  high-lension  and  low- 
tension  mains  as  follows:  BiAtioHs;  BtAatoH,;  BtAitoHi;  X'lYi 
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toLi;  X'tY'iiaLi\  X'%Y'tioLt.  A  A  F' bank  having  the  same  vdt- 
age  between  its  low-tension  terminals  ia  partly  connected  to  the 
same  mains  as  follows:  high-tension  same  aa  AA  bank;  X",  X',', 
X't  to  neutral;  Yi'  to  Li.  Calculate  the  following  e.m.f.'s  as  per- 
centages of  the  e.m.f.  low-tension  mains:  (a)  Y'l  to  Lt;  (b)  Y'l  to 
I,;  (c)  Yi'  to  U;  (d)  Yi'  to  L,. 

Prob.  66-4.  A  AA  bank  ia  connected  as  in  Prob.  54,  aod  aAF 
bank  has  the  same  connections  on  the  high-tension  side.  On  the 
low-tension  aide  of  this  &Y  bank,  we  have  the  following  connec- 
tions: Yi",  Y'i,  Y't  to  neutral;  Xi'  to  Li.  Calculate  the  following 
e.m.f.'s  as  percentages  of  the  e.m.f.  between  low-tension  mains: 
(a)  Xi'  to  L,;  (b)  Xi'  to  L,;   (c)  Xi'  to  I,;   (d)  Xi'  to  L,. 

Prob.  B&-4.  A  yiAbank  has  the  following  connections  on  the 
high-tension  side:  Bi,  Bi,  Bi  to  neutral;  Aj  to  J/,;  Ai  to  Hs; 
Ai  to  Ht.  A  Ay  bank  has  the  following  connections  on  the  high- 
tension  side:  BJ'AI'  to  H,;  B'l'Ai'  to  H,;  Bi'Ai'  to  H,.  Speafy 
connections  which  shall  place  the  low-tension  sides  of  these  banks 
properly  in  parallel  with  each  other,  the  ratios  of  the  transformers 
being  suitable  for  parallel  operation. 

62,  Three-phase  Transformers.  A  saviog  of  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  iroD  required  per  kilo- 
volt-ampere  of  three-phase  power  transformed,  and  an 
increase  in  efficiency  of  from  0.15  to  0.40  per  cent,  as  well  as 
a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  floor  space  required  per 
kilovolt-ampere  of  transformer  capacity,  may  be  aecom- 
plisbed  by  combining  parts  of  the  magnetic  circuits  of  three 
single-phase  transformers  so  as  to  form  a  single  structure 
known  as  a  "three-phase  transformer."  Three  types  are 
distinguished,  known  as  the  "core  type"  (Fig.  167),  the 
"shell  type"  (Fig.  163  and  165),  and  the  "hexagonal  type" 
(F^.  160),  which  is  really  only  a  modification  of  the  shell 
type.  Any  comparisons  that  may  be  drawn  should  of  course 
be  between  a  single  three-phase  transformer  and  three  single- 
phase  transformers  having  the  same  total  kilovolt-ampere 
capacity. 

The  flux  relations  may  be  brought  out  most  clearly,  pe^ 
haps,  by  considering  the  hexagonal  type  as  in  Fig.  160.  The 
flux  in  all  parts  of  the  core  will  vary  harmonlcaUy  because 
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the  e.m.f.  applied  to  the  primary  winding,  and  therefore  the 
counter  e.m.f.  induced  in  it  by  the  flux,  varies  barmonically. 
Consequently,  we  may  proiierly  represent  the  fluxes,  as  to 
both  value  and  phase  relations,  by  vectors  just  as  we  repre- 
sent harmonic  e.m.f.'a  and  currents.  In  Fig.  160,  <t>a,  it*,  *r, 
represent  the  fluxes  in  the  three  iron  cores  on  which  the  wind- 
ing of  the  individual  phases  are  placed,  while  ^,  0t,  ipz 


Fia.  160.     Diagram  showing  the  high-tension  windings  and  the  pomtive 
direction  of  the  fluxes  in  the  cores,  in  a  three-phase  tranaFoimer. 

*lS>*,©«,=0  ♦*=*1©*I 

*a  ©*»©*==  0,  *c  =  *1   9  *l 

represent  the  corresponding  fluxes  In  the  yokes  connecting 
tbese  cores.  Only  the  primary  or  high-tension  windings  of 
the  three  phases  are  shown  in  Fig.  160.  Marking  the  coil 
terminals  in  such  manner  that  a  current  from  Ai  toward  Bi, 
or  from  At  toward  Bi,  or  from  A}  toward  Bi  will  produce  a 
magnetic  flux  in  the  same  relative  direction  through  the  sev- 
eral cores  (i.e.,  either  all  towards  the  junction  of  cores  as  in 
Fig.  160,  or  all  away  from  the  junction),  we  connect  the  A 
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ends  of  the  coils  together  to  form  electrical  neutral  {N)  and 
connect  the  B  ends  to  line  wires  for  a  K  primary,  or  we 
coimect  as  in  Fig,  155  or  158  for  a  A  primary. 

Then,  as  the  e.m.f.'s  and  exciting  currents  are  equal  in 
value  and  differ  in  phase  consecutively  by  120°  with  respect 
to  positive  direction  from  N  toward  B,  it  follows  that  the 
fluxes  0a,  0fr  and  0c  will  be  equal  to  one  another  and  have 
corresponding  phase  differences  of  120°  when  all  are  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  positive  directions  as  marked  by  the 
arrows  in  the  cores  of  Fig.  160.  Choosing  positive  directions 
as  in  Fig.  160  for  yoke  fluxes  0i,  <^,  <f>3,  we  are  enabled  to  write 
the  following  relations. 

From  symmetry  of  the  phases  and  of  the  construction: 

*1    =   «*    =    03 (1) 

From  phase  relation  of  e.m.f.'s  and  absence  of  coils  on 
yoke; 

<h®<h®<h  =  0 (2) 

From  relations  of  value  and  phase  of  e.ra.f.'s  and  excit- 
ing currents  in  windings: 

<t>a  ®  <t>b  @  <t>.  =  0 (3) 

4:  = -tt  =  4>c (4) 

From  consideration  of  flux  relations  at  jimctures  of  cores 
with  yokes,  assuming  no  magnetic  leakage: 

«a  =  0s  e   ift {5} 

•h^  <tn®  <h (6) 

*,  =  *s  e  «a (7) 

According  to  the  convention  we  have  adopted  with  reference 
to  e.m.f.'s  and  currents,  ®  and  @  denote  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  vectors  whose  arithmetical  (maximum  instanta- 
neous) values  are  denoted  by  0. 

Fig.  161  is  drawn  in  accord  with  equations  (1)  to  (7). 
Starting  with  three  equal  vectors  itn,  ^,  0i,  120°  apart  (whose 
vector  sum  is  zero),  we  add  0»  to  0i  reversed  and  obtain  ^ 
in  accordance  with  equation  (5),  and  so  on.     We  are  thus 
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informed  that  the  flux  in  each  core  ia  equal,  to  V3  times  the 
flux  in  each  yoke,  or  that  the  maximum  value  attained  by 
flux  in  each  yoke  ia  equal  to  —p-  or  0.577  times  the  mftvimiirn 


Fio.  161.  Vector  diagram  showing  the  fitix  relationa  of  Fig.  160. 
All  fluxes  are  assumed  to  vary  h^monically,  thus  the  flux  in  the 
cores  (^  or  4»  or  <Pe)  is  equal  to  v'3  times  the  flux  in  the  yoke  (^  or 
*i  or  *,). 


value  of  flux  in  each  core.  That  ia,  if  the  magnetic  circuit  is 
of  the  Bame  material  throughout  (as  is  usual,  with  stamped 
steellaminations),  the  cross-section  area  of  the  yoke  should  be 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  cross-section 
area  of  the  core,  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  same  limiting  value  of  flux  density 
B^.  Fig.  160  has  been  drawn  to  scale 
on  this  basis.  It  we  make  the  yokes 
of  smaller  section  they  will  overheat,  Fig.  162.  Diagram  of 
and  if  we  make  them  of  lai^er  section  »  aingle-phase  trans- 
we  shall  waste  material;  obviously,  former,  aheU-type. 
we  could  not  know  the  correct  proportions  without  some  such 
analysis  as  the  preceding. 

F^.   162  shows  a  shell-type  transformer,  and  ^,j^^. 
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shows  three  sucb.tranafonuers,  one  for  each  phase,  piled  up 
to  form  a  "three-phase  transformer."  The  end  aections  of 
the  yoke  of  the  middle  transformer  may  be  saved,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  163,  if  we  are  careful  to  reverse  the  electrical  connec- 
tions of  this  phase  with  respect  to  the  other  two  phases. 

(The   arrow   on   the   winding  of   the 

middle  section,  Fig.163,  merely  shows 
the  positive  direction  through  the  coil; 
note  that  the  coil  itaelf  is  reversed.) 
If  we  wind  aJid  connect  all  three  pri- 
mary coils  in  exactly  similar  manner, 
the  saving  of  iron,  though  real,  is  so 
much  reduced  as  to  be  hardly  appre- 
ciable, as  shown  in  comparison  by  Fig. 
165.  The  reasons  are  developed  in 
vector  diagrams  of  Fig.  164  and 
166. 

Consider  first  Fig.  165.  With  elec- 
trical connections  as  shown,  the  excit- 
ing cuiTents  reach  maximum  values  in 
direction  from  A  toward  B,  or  from 
neutral  toward  line  wires,  120  time- 
This 


> 

— "*, 

Via.  163.  Three  aingle. 
phase  transformert 
euch  aa  in  Fig.  16i 
piled  up  to  form  t 
three-phase  trans- 
fanner  shell-type.  The  d^jrees    apart    consecutively. 


Bections   of    the  causes  the  core  fluxes  0i,  0t,  *»  to  reach 
middle  tranrf^mer  can  jj^^j^.  ^.^iye  maximum  values,  in 

be  cut  out  and  Btill  the  ,  ^ 

flux  density  will  be  no  directions  shown  by  the  arrows,  120 
greater  than  in  Fig.  apart.  Therefore,  in  F^.  166,  we 
draw  the  vectors  ^i,  i^,  ^»  (equal  in 
value  as  phases  are  assumed  to  be  of 
equal  voltage)  120°  apart.  We  now 
choose  positive  directions  for  the  yoke 
fluxes  1^4,  1^,  1^0,  ^,  <fn.  On  the  ba^ 
of  directions  as  chosen  in  Fig.  165, 
and  the  explanation  given  with  respect  to  Fig.  160,  we  may 
write  the  following  equations  for  building  the  vector  diagram 
of  Fig.  166:  ,  ,  ,  .x.oogW 
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^   •"   0J   ™    ^i  ©  0g 

*t  =  '^©  *»  =■  *t©<h 

«B  =  0!  ©  «j  =  *a  9  0e 

Using  these  vectorial  relations  and  starting  with  ^i,  ^,  ^j,  we 
find  from  Fig.  166  that  ^  and  ^  are  each  equal  to  Vs  times 
the  core  flux.  That  is,  to  keep  within  the  same  limiting  value 
of  B„  or  ^  for  the  entire  magnetic  circuit,  the  total  cross- 
section  area  of  the  yokes  which  carry 
^  and  -tn  should  be  1.732  times  the 
area  of  the  cores  which  carry  ^1, 

01,    0». 

As  the  yokes  on  the  two  aides  and 
ends  are  in  parallel,  we  6nd  that,  in 
Fig.  165,  i/i  should  be  V^/2  or  0.87 
times  c,  and  j/j  should  be  1/2  of  c. 
Fig.  166  is  drawn  so  as  to  mdicate 
how  the  various  vector  relations 
stated  in  the  equations  may  be 
checked  or  verified. 

If  now  we  reverse  the  connections 
of  the  middle  phase  as  shown  in  Fig. 
163,  we  reverse  the  vector  ife  as  seen 
by  comparing  Fig.  164  with  Fig.  166. 
out  of  phase  with  both  ^i  and  ^  with  respect  to  a  positive 
direction  which  is  opposite  to  their  positive  directions,  or  is  only 
60°  out  of  phase  with  both  ^i  and  ^  with  respect  to  a  common 
positive  direction  for  all  as  shown  by  arrows  in  Fig.  163  and 
165.  The  relations  between  chosen  positive  directions  being 
now  the  same  as  in  Fig.  165,  the  same  equations  hold  between 
vector  quantities,  and  we  proceed  to  manipulate  the  vectors 
01,  ^j  0«  of  Fig.  164  exactly  as  we  manipulated  the  corre- 
sponding vectors  in  Fig.  166.  We  find  now,  however,  that 
the  flux  in  every  yoke  is  the  same  as  in  every  core;  that  is,  in 


Fio.  164.  Vector  diagram 
for  the  flux  relations  in 
the  trftnafonner  of  Fig. 

163, 

That  is,  <fi  is  now  120° 
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Fig.  163  we  shall  have  the  same  value  of  B»  tbrougbout  ike 
core  if  the  dimension  y  in  all  parts  of  the  (divided)  yoke  is  equal 
to  one-half  the  dimension  c.  Fig.  164  ia  drawn  so  as  to  show 
how  all  the  equations  may  be  checked.  The  arrangement  of 
Fig.  163  is  obviously  preferable  to  that 
of  Fig.  165  on  account  of  its  greater 
economy  of  iron. 

The  "core  type"  of  throe-phase 
transformers  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  167. 
With  electrical  connections  of  primary 
coils  and  with  chosen  positive  direc- 
tions as  shown  by  arrows  in  Fig.  167, 
the  fluxes  ^i,  <t>i,  0s  in  the  three  cores 
are  120°  apart  in  phase  as  shown  in 


Fig.  165.  A  three-phase 
shell-type  traneformer 
with  the  coils  all  con- 
nected in  a  eimilar 
manner.  The  saving  in 
iron  orer  three  single- 
phase  transfonners  is 
slight.  Note  that  ip 
Fig.  103  the  middle 
coil  ia  reversed. 


F^.  168.  The  vector  sum  ^i  ©  ^  ®  ^  is  equal  to  zero, 
which  means  that  no  flux  is  forced  out  of  the  iron  into 
air,  but  that  at  every  instant  the  flux  downward  (negative) 
in  one  core  is  exactly  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum 
of  fluxes  upward  (positive)  in  the  other  two  cores,  or  that 
with  zero  flux  in  one  core,  the  downward  (negative)  flux  in 
one  of  the  other  cores  is  exactly  equal  to  the  upward  (posi- 
tive) flux  in  the  third  core.  This  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  168, 
where  the  vector  sum  of  ^i  and  ^  is  exactly  equal  and 


Fig.  166.  Vector  di^Eram  of  the  flux 
relations  in  the  three-phase  shell-type 
transformer  shown  in  Fig.  165. 
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opposite  to  <l>%,  the  vector  sum  of  ^  and  ^  is  exactly  equal 
and  opposite  to  0i  (or  <t>i),  and  the  vector  sum  of  ^  and  ^  is 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  *3  {or  ^s) .  We  see  also  hereby 
that  the  fluxes  0*  or  ^e  in  the  yokes  are  exactly  equal  to  the 


Fig.  167.  The  cort^type  three-phase  trang-  ^°-  I^  The  vector  dia- 
former.  The  croea-section  area  of  the  gram  for  the  flux  relations 
yoke  is  the  Game  as  that  of  the  core.  ""   '^^   core-type   three- 

phase  tranrformer  of  Fig. 
167. 


fluxes  01  or  «s  or  ^s  in  the  cores,  which  means  that  the  cross- 
section  area  of  the  yoke  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  core. 

Prob.  87-4.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  to  represent  fiux  relations 
that  would  result  from  reversing  the  connectians  of  the  middle  coil 
in  Fig.  167,  and  state  in  words  what  you  interpret  your  diagram  to 
mean.  What  will  happen  to  the  exciting  current  and  to  the  value  of 
Bm  in  each  part  of  the  core  and  yoke,  for  the  same  voltage  between 
line  wires? 

Prob.  68-4.  In  the  EUdric  Journal  of  May,  1913,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  made:  "It  may  be  seen  that  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  copper  by  exactly  50  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  iron 
slightly  more  than  50  per  cent,  a  three-phase  transformer  is  obtained 
having  50  per  cent  greater  capacity  than  the  original  sii^^e-pbase 
transformer."  Verify  or  disprove  these  etfetements  by  sketching  a 
siDgle-phaae  tranafonner  tor  the  same  voltage  and  kv-a.  capacity 
as  two  phases  of  the  three-phase  transformer  of  Fig.  167,  and  making 
a  comparison.  :■  ,  ,.    .L.OO^IC 
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pTob>  fift-4<  Draw  a  vector  dmgram  to  illustrate  the  result  of 
combinii^  two  hannonically  varying  and  equal  m^netic  fluxes 
120°  out  of  phase  in  opposite  directions  through  the  same  core. 
What  is  the  ratio  between  the  maximum  value  of  the  resultant  flux 
and  the  maximum  value  of  either  of  the  components? 

Prob.  60-4,  In  the  Eieriric  Journal  of  May,  1913,  the  following 
statement  is  made:  "By  increasing  the  amount. of  copper  of  a 
single-phase  shell-type  transformer  exactly  200  per  cent,  and  of  the 
iron  approximately  150  per  cent,  a  three-phase  shell-type  trans- 
former is  obtamed,  having  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  single- 
phase  transformer."  By  study  of  Fig.  163,  attempt  to  prove  or 
disprove  these  statements. 

Piob.  81-4.  Check  the  following  statement:  "A  three-phase 
AA-connected  shell-type  transformer  may  be  operated  temporarily 
at  58  per  cent  of  the  combined  capacity  of  the  three  windings  pro- 
vided only  one  phase  has  been  disabled.  In  such  a  case,  both  the 
high-tension  and  low-tension  windings  of  the  disabled  phaee  are 
disconnected  from  the  lines  and  other  phases,  and  each  of  these 
windii^  is  short-circuited  upon  itself." 

(a)  Cheek  the  numerical  value  of  58  per  cent  stated  above. 

(6)  Explain  why  the  disabled  windi^  are  short-circuited  and 
what  would  result  if  they  were  not. 

(c)  Why  would  not  the  current  be  excessive  in  the  short-circuited 

63.  Feeder  Voltage  Regulators.  As  explained  in  Art.  7, 
p^e  22,  it  is  in  general  highly  desirable  that  the  consuming 
devices  shall  be  served  with  electric  power  at  constant  volt^ 
age.  But  as  the  pressure  drop  on  the  various  transmitting 
and  distributing  lines  emanating  from  a  generating  station 
will  depend  upon  the  length  and  other  features  of  the  in- 
dividual lines,  as  well  as  upon  the  variations  of  load  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  line,  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  adjust 
the  volt^e  at  the  bus-bars  or  generator  terminals  so  as  to 
compensate  for  line  drop  and  to  maintain  apprtmmately 
constant  voltage  at  the  service  end  of  every  line.  One  of  the 
following  remedies  must  be  applied  individually  to  each  line 
or  feeder,  according  to  its  requirements : 

(a)  Make  the  Une  of  such  conductivity  and  spacii^  that 
the  resistance  and  reactance  are  low  enough  to  bring  the 
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impedance  drop  on  the  line  within  the  limits  of  voltage 
variation  permitted  between  full  load  and  zero  load,  at  the 
given  power-factor. 

(6)  Equip  each  individual  transmission  line  or  feeder  with 
a  "feeder  voltage-r^ulator "  to  boost  the  voltage  on  that 
feeder  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  impedance  drop  on  the 
feeder.  This  regulator  is  usually  furnished  with  means  for 
keeping  it  autonmtically  Eid justed  at  all  loads  so  that  the 
service  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  feeder  is  nearly  constant. 
The  regulator  may  be  located  in  the  generating  station,  in  the 
substation,  or  on  the  pole  or  in  the  manhole  at  the  service 
point,  as  is  most  convenient. 

Often,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  longer  lines  or 
feeders,  a  determination  of  the  most  economical  size  of  wire 
(see  Art.  66,  page  323)  will  show  that  the  power  can  be 
transmitted  more  cheaply  by  installing  the  most  economical 
size  of  wire  and  adding  a  feeder  volt^e  regulator  to  compen- 
sate excessive  voltage  drop  than  by  installing  a  wire  lai^ 
enough  to  keep  the  voltage  regulation  at  the  service  point 
within  the  same  limits  without  the  feeder  regulator.  These 
regulators  have  therefore  become  very  common  and  practi- 
cally essential  in  transmissions  having  considerable  power 
capacity  or  length. 

Feeder  Voltage  Regulators  are  of  two  types,  which  may  be 
distir^uished  as  the  Induction  type  and  the  Compeneator 
type.  The  operating  principle  of  the  former  is  shown  in 
Fig.  169.  A  primary  coil  PP  is  tapped  across  the  bus-bars 
or  the  transmission  line,  and  produces  alternating  Sux  in  the 
iron  core  cc.  This  flux  induces  an  e,m.f.  in  a  secondary  coil 
SS  (which  b  placed  at  an  angle  with  PP  corresponding  to  90 
d^rees),  provided  the  core  cc  does  not  happen  to  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  this  secondary  coil.  In  the  latter  event, 
no  e.m.f.  is  induced  in  SS  because  the  flux  is  parallel  to  the 
turns  of  SS  and  does  not  link  with  them.  The  secondary 
coil  is  in  series  with  the  transmission  line  or  feeder.  If  the 
core  cc  is  inclined  in  one  direction  through  the  secondary 
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coil  SS  the  e.m.{.  induced  therein  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  primary  e.m.f.,  and  the  voltage  on  the  load  side  of  the 
regulator  is  greater  than  the  voltage  on  the  generator  aide  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  voltage  E,  which  is  being  induced  m 
the  secondary  coil.  If  the  core  cc  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to 
incline  oppositely  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  SS,  while  etfll 


Fig.  169.    Diagram  of  a  voltage  regulator;   induction  type, 
single-phaae. 

approximately  perpendicular  to  PP  as  before,  the  e.m.f.  E, 
induced  in  iS£i  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  fe^er 
voltage  becomes  (Ep  —  E,).  With  Ep  and.  primary  current 
growing  in  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  it  is  as  if  we  thrust 
a  north  pole  (shown  by  arrows  on  cc)  upward  through  SS  in 
the  first  case,  and  downward  in  the  second  case.  In  either 
case  E,  is  in  phase  with  Ep,  or  at  180  electrical  degrees  to  it, 
and  the  load  voltage  (Ep  ±  E,)  is  the  arithmetical  sum  or 
difference  of  Ep  and  E.  depending  on  the  angular  position 
of  cc.  The  value  of  E,  will  vary  with  this  angle,  as  more  or 
less  of  the  primary  fiux  is  made  to  link  with  the  secondary. 
The  compenEator  type  of  feeder  volt^e  regulator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  170,  where  we  have  a  transformer  with  its  primary  PP 
connected  across  the  transmission  line  through  a  reversing- 
switch  a,  and  taps  brought  out  from  various  points  along  its 
low-voltage  secondary  coil  SS  to  contact  blocks  on  a  switch 
bM  along  which  slides  a  contact  arm  c.    This  contact  arm  ia 
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connected  to  the  feeder  in  such  manner  that  the  voltage  E, 
induced  in  the  secondary  coil  between  the  points  bi  and  c  is 
either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  primary  voltage, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  reversing  switch  a.  Thus, 
if  £^^  be  the  maximum  voltage  that  can  be  bad  from  the 


Fio.  170.    Diagram  of  s  feeder  voltage  regulator;  compenaator  type, 
single-phase, 

secondary  with  c  moved  up  to  62,  the  limits  of  load  voltage 
are  (Ep  ±  E',),  depending  upon  which  way  the  switch  a  is 
thrown. 

To  avoid  interruption  of  the  current  supply  to  the  load 
(which  might  cause  severe  and  destructive  sparking  or  arcing 
at  the  switch  contacts),  the  contact  on  the  arm  c  is  made 
broad  enough  to  span  two  blocks  on  the  switch  bibt.  This 
would  result  in  damage  to  the  secondary  SS  due  to  short- 
circuiting  some  of  its  turns  in  moving  from  one  block  to 
another,  if  some  preventive  were  not  employed.  One  method 
is  to  snap  the  contact  c  from  one  block  to  the  next  by  means 
of  a  sprii^  so  quickly  that  no  arc  can  be  formed  and  no  flicker 
noticed  in  the  load  current.  Another  method,  shown  in 
F^.  170,  is  to  split  the  contact  c  into  two  parts  which  are  con- 
nected together  through  a  coil,  which  has  sufficient  reactance 
to  limit  the  short-circuit  current  to  a  small  value,  and  suffi- 
cient carrying  capacity  not  to  be  injured  by  passage  of  the 
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main  load  current  through  it.  The  load  circuit  is  tapped  from 
the  middle  of  this  coil,  and  the  result  is  that  the  useful  load 
current  flows  in  equal  amount  but  in  opposite  directiona 
through  the  two  halves  of  the  coil,  so  that  no  flux  and  no 
reactance  drop  are  produced  in  it  by  the  load  currents.  This 
device  is  convenient  to  use  wherever  we  desire  to  chai^  from 
one  tap  to  another  on  any  transformer  without  disturbing 
the  circuit. 


Fig.  171. 

F^.  171  is  a  photograph  of  a  two-pole  single-phase  induc- 
tion-type regulator,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  169,  and 
arranged  to  be  operated  by  hand.  Fig.  172  shows  a  similar 
regulator  arranged  to  be  automatically  controlled,  and  to  be 
bui^  on  a  pole  or  placed  in  a  manhole  at  the  load-center  or 
at  the  point  where  the  feeder  connects  to  the  consumer's  ser- 
vice taps,  A  contact-making  voltmeter  automatically  closes 
a  control  circuit  when  the  voltage  on  the  load  side  of  the  regu- 
lator reaches  a  value  approximately  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
above  or  below  the  value  which  it  is  adjusted  to  maintain. 
This  control  circuit  operates  a  small  motor  in  such  direction 
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as  to  move  the  coro  c  {Fig.  169)  or  the  contact  c  (Fig.  170), 
and  restore  the  load-voltage  to  the  predetermined  value. 

Fig.  173  shows  the  core  and  windings  of  a  fairly  lai^  single- 
phase    two-pole    induction-type    regulator.     The    movii^ 
element  carries  the  primary  coil,  because  this  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire  receiving  full  line  voltage 
and   the   comiections   to    it  are 
therefore  light  and  flexible.    With 
this  rotor  in  the  position  shown, 
no  e.m.f.  is  induced  in   the  sec- 
ondary coil;     but   if   the  voll^ 
meter  and  control  motor  move 
the    core    clockwise    the    feeder 
e.m.f.  is  raised,  let  us  say,  and  if 
counter-clockwise  it  is   lowered. 
We  may  easily  see,  however,  that 
when  the  rotor  is  in  the  neutral 
position  as  here  shown,  the  sec- 
ondary coil  surrounded  completely 
by  iren    forms    a    choking    coil 
through  which  the  load  currents 
must  pass,  and  the  voltage  regu- 
lation of  the  circuit  is  caused  to   Fio.  172.    An  automatic  feeder 
be  very  bad.     To   prevent  this     voltage  regulator.    Pole  type, 
difficulty  a   coil   of  heavy  wire     The  General  Ekctric  Co. 
short-circuited  on  itself  is  mounted  on  the  drum  and  fixed 
at  an  angle  of  90  electrical  degrees  with  the  primary.     When 
the  primary  is  in  neutral  position,  the  secondary  induces  a 
sufficient  current  in  this  short-circuited  coil  to  reduce  to 
practically  zero  value  the  flux  and  reactance  due  to  the  load 
currents  in  the  secondary. 

Fig.  174  shows  an  installation  of  lai^e  stationary  induction- 
type  feeder  regulators  in  a  substation.  Fig.  175  shows  the 
internal  connections  of  a  commercial  regulator  of  the  com- 
pensator type,  in  which  the  contact  blocks  AAA  on  the  dial 
switch  correspond  to  the  blocks  on  the  switch  bibi  of  Fig.  17Q^' 
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Each  of  two  adjacent  blocks  is  touched  by  a  number  of 
contact  fingers  which  differ  but  slightly  in  length.  Each 
contact  finger  is  attached  to  a  collector  ring  on  the  movable 


Fid.  173.     Section  of  winding  and  core  of  single-phase  induction 
regulator.     The  General  Electric  Co. 

drum,  and  these  rings  are  all  connected  in  parallel  through  in- 
dividual preventive-resistances  to  the  feeder  circuit  as  shown. 
When  the  contacts  are  at  the  upper  middle  position  in  the 
upper  part  of  Fig.  175,  the  feeder  voltage  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  generator  voltage.  Moving  the  contacts  clockwise  will 
raise  the  feeder  voltage,  and  moving  them  counter-clockwise 
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will  lower  the  feeder  voltage  by  causing  the  e.mi,  in  the  left 
half  of  the  secondary,  in  series  with  the  feeder,  to  oppose  the 
generator  e.m.f.  The  preventive  resistances  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  coil  c  in  Fig.  170.  They  do  not  waste  appre- 
ciable power  due  to  passage  of  load  current  through  them 


Flo.  174.    Inatallfttion  of  General  Electric  automatic  induction  feeder 
regulators  at  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

because,  as  may  be  seen  in  lower  Fig.  175,  there  are  four  of 
them  in  parallel  connect«d  to  each  contact-block. 

The  compensator  type  of  regulator  has  the  advantage  over 
the  induction  type  that  the  moving  element  is  much  easier  to 
move  and  can  therefore  be  moved  more  quickly,  resulting  in 
closer  regulation  or  more  nearly  constant  feeder  voltage. 
There  is  a  large  torque,  due  to  magnetism,  resisting  movement 
of  the  rotor  m  the  induction  type,  whereas  in  the  former  the 
resisting  torque  is  due  only  to  friction.  The  efficiency  of  the 
compensator  type  may  also  be  greater  due  to  the  fact  that 
load  currents  traverse  only  as  much  of  the  secondary  wind- 
ing as  may  be  necessary,  instead  of  all  of  it;  and  the  power- 
factor  of  the  induction  type  may  be  lower  on  account  of  the 
air  gap  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  rqeuiring  a  greater  magnetiz. 
ing  component  of  current.  .    ,^,^^,1,- 
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The  compensator  type  of  regulator  is  usually  built  for 
sitigle-phase  circuits  only,  and  must  be  applied  individually 
to  the  phases  of  a  three-phase  circuit.    The  induction  r^ula- 


tor  can  easily  be  built  for  polyphase  circuits  merely  by 
mounting  upon  both  rotor  and  stator  three  windings  with 
proper  angle  between  them  (see  Chap.  IX,  First  Course),  the 
rotor  windings  being  connected  together  in  A  or  F  to  the  line 
wires,  and  each  stator  winding  being  connected  in  series  with 
the   corresponding   line   wire.     The  internal   aijHons  of  a 
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polyphase  induction  regulator  differ  in  detail  from  those  of 
the  single-phase  induction  regulator.  In  the  single-phase 
type  the  mx^netic  flux  is  fixed  in  direction  and  varies  har- 
monically in  value  with  time,  while  the  e.m.f .  induced  in  each 
phase  of  the  secondary  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m,f ,  of  the  corre- 
sponding phase  of  the  primary.  In  the  polyphase  type  the 
flux  rotates  around  the  axis  of  the  rotor  and  the  atator  at  an 
angular  velocity  depending  upon  the  frequency  of  the  primary 
e.m.f.  and  upon  the  number  of  poles  for  which  the  windings  are 
arranged.  The  value  of  the  flux  is  fixed,  and  the  e.m.f.  added 
by  the  secondary  windmg  to  each  phase  of  the  feeder  circuit 
has  a  phase  relation  to  the  impressed  c.m.f.  which  depends 
upon  the  angular  position  of  the  rotor  with  respect  to  the 
stator.  It  is  hke  a  wound-rotor  induction  motor  (which  see, 
in  Cliap,  VII  of  this  book),  in  which  th^  rotor  is  held  station- 
ary gainst  the  torque  which  tends  to  rotate  it,  and  each  phase 
of  the  stator  winding  is  connected  in  series  with  one  of  the 
line  wires  while  the  corresponding  phase  of  the  rotor  winding 
is  connected  across  the  same  phase  of  the  line. 

Prob.  62-4.  Unless  specified  otherwise,  feeder  voltage  r^ula- 
tors  are  usually  designed  to  raise  or  lower  the  line  voltage  by  10  per 
cent.  Their  ratii^  in  volt-amperea  ia  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
current  they  can  dehvcr  times  the  amount  by  which  they  can  raiae 
or  lower  the  voltage  of  this  current  above  or  below  itfl  normal  value. 
Under  these  conditions,  what  would  be  the  rating  of  a  single-phase 
regulator  for  a  100-kv-a.  2300-volt  feeder? 

Prob.  63-4.  Under  the  conditions  of  Prob.  62,  what  would  be 
the  kv-a.  rating  of  a  three-phase  induction  regulator  for  a  three- 
wire  feeder  delivering  100  amperes  per  wire  with  2300  volts  between 
line  wires? 

Prob.  04-4.  Under  the  conditions  of  Prob.  62,  what  would  be 
the  limiting  values  of  load  voltage  and  current  supplied  through  a 
single-phase  induction-type  regulator  rated  2.3  kv-a.  for  a  2300- 
volt  circuit? 

Prob.  66-^  By  use  of  recordii^  voltmeters  attached  to  the 
lines,  the  following  were  observed  to  be  the  limiting  valuea  between 
which  the  vdtage  fluctuated: 

(a)  Generator  voltage  (104  to  119)  timea  20.  ,    OOOlC 
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{b)  Feeder  voltage  beyond  induction-type  r^^ulator  (110.5  to 
115)  times  20. 

(c)  Feeder  voltage  beyond  compensator-type  regul&tor  fed  from 
same  generator  at  approximately  the  same  time  (114  to  116)  timea 
20. 

If  the  candle  power  of  tungsten  lamps  varies  as  the  3.63  power  of 
the  applied  voltage,  determine  the  ratio  between  maximnm  and 
minimum  candle  power  of  a  given  lamp  attached,  under  the  con- 
ditions given  above,  to: 

(a)  the  generator  directly, 

(6)  the  induction  regulator, 

(c)  the  compensator  regulator. 

Prob.  86-4.  Would  it  be  preferable  to  use  a  polyphase  regula- 
tor or  three  aingle-phase  regulators  under  each  of  the  following 
conditions,  and  why? 

(a)  Three-phase  balanced  circuit  feeding  polyphase  motors 
principally. 

(i>)  Three-phase  mibalanced  circuit  feeding  lights  principally. 

64.  The  Constant-curreat  Transformer.  In  supplying 
power  to  electric  lamps  for  street  lighting,  it  is  much  more 
economical  or  less  expensive  to  connect  the  lamps  in  series 
than  to  connect  them  in  multiple  or  parallel.  As  in  the 
multiple  system  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  constant  voltage 
across  the  circuit  in  order  that  the  addition  or  extinction  of 
lamps  shall  not  affect  the  current  supphed  to  every  other 
lamp  in  the  system,  so  in  the  series  system  it  is  necessajy  to 
maintain  the  current  constant  in  order  that  the  insertion  of 
more  lamps  into  the  series  or  the  extinction  of  some  lamps  by 
short-circuiting  them  shall  not  affect  the  operation  of  the 
other  lamps. 

In  the  multiple  system  the  voltf^e  across  the  circuit  is 
maintained  constant  at  a  value  suitable  to  a  single  lamp,  and 
the  copper  wire  must  be  heavy  enough  to  carry  the  sum  of 
currents  required  by  all  the  lamps,  with  a  voltage  drop  aad  a 
power  loss  within  limits  prescribed  in  fairiy  definite  manner 
by  the  quality  of  service  demanded  and  by  the  requiremrat 
of  economy  in  transmission.  In  the  series  system  the  current 
*  \  the  circuit  is  maintained  constant  at  a  value  suitable  to  the 
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individual  lamp,  and  the  copper  wire  need  be  only  lai^ 
enough  to  CEU-ry  thie  much  current  over  the  given  route  with 
a  power  loss  not  to  exceed  the  economical  limit,  it  being 
uimeeessary  to  consider  the  voltage  drop  in  the  wires  as  a 
limiting  condition  in  this  case.  The  investment  in  copper  is 
therefore  very  much  less  in  the  series  system  than  in  the 
.multiple  system  to  supply  the  same  loads,  due  to  the  higher 
voltage  and  lower  current. 

Inasmuch  as  electric  power  is  usually  generated  and  trans- 
mitted at  approximately  constant  vo\isi%e,  lot  practically 
every  kind  of  load  except  8tree4>-lighting  systems,  it  is  neces- 


>     >    T    I        v^ug.     7w\ 
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sary  to  have  some  device  to  put  in  the  central  station  or  in  a 
conveniently  located  substation  which  shall  be  able  to  take 
power  at  constant  voltage  (variable  current)  and  deliver  it  at 
constant  current  (variable  voltage).  Such  a  device  is  called 
a  "  conBtant-current  transformer,"  and  is  to-day  a  very 
common  piece  of  equipment.  The  principle  of  operation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  176,  where  we  have  a  primary  coil  P,  connected 
to  a  constanl^voltage  a-c.  generator  0,  and  mounted  on  the 
same  iron  core  with  a  secondary  coil  S  which  is  connected  to  a 
series  circuit  of  lamps  L.     The  magnetic  circuit  has  an  air 
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gap  in  it  between  P  and  S,  as  indicated  on  the  middle  limb  or 
core  of  the  transformer.  As  we  vary  the  impedance  of  the 
external  part  of  the  secondary  circuit  by  opening  or  closing 
the  switches  C  which  ^ort-circuit  the  lamps  L,  we  find  that 
the  relative  variation  of  current  in  the  secondary  is  very  much 
less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  air  gap  in  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  the  transformer  (i.e.,  if  it  were  like  an  ordinary 
constsnt-potential  transformer). 

The  reason  why  an  air  gap  interposed  in  the  magnetic 
circuit  between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  causes  the 
transformer  to  be  self-regulating  for  approximately  constant 
current  rather  than  for  approximately  constant  voltage 
should  be  fairly  clear  after  a  careful  study  of  Article  41,  page 
164,  For  the  total  flux  generated  by  the  prunary  current 
there  are  two  paths  which  are  ma^etically  in  parallel, 
namely,  the  path  of  the  mutual  flux  ^u  which  links  both  P 
and  S,  and  the  path  of  the  primary  leakage  fiux  ifip  which 
Unks  with  all  or  part  of  the  primary  without  linking  the 
secondary.  There  is  a  similar  parallel  path  for  the  secondary 
leakage  flux  ^g.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  transformer  the 
reluctance  of  the  all-iron  path  of  the  mutual  flux  <f>u  is  so  low 
in  comparison  with  the  reluctance  of  the  part-air  path  of  the 
leakage  flux  4>p  that  most  of  the  flux  which  threads  the 
primary  coil  and  induces  the  counter  e.m.f.  in  it  also  threads 
the  secondary  coil  and  induces  e.m.f,  in  it;  that  is,  ^jf  is  a 
very  large  part  of  the  total  primary  flux  {^^  +  ^p)  when 
there  is  no  air  gap  in  the  magnetic  circuit.  But  when  we 
introduce  such  an  air  gap,  the  reluctance  of  the  path  of  <i>u 
becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  the  reluctance  of  the  parallel 
path  of  ^Pi  and  the  same  total  flux  {^3^  +  ipp)  redistributes 
itself  so  as  to  make  ^p  lai^er  and  0m  smaller.  As  the  value 
of  e,m.f.  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  depends  directly  upon 
the  amount  of  4)m,  we  see  that  the  presence  of  the  air  gap 
results  in  a  very  poor  voltage  regulation  at  the  secondary 
terminals.  That  is,  a  given  reduction  of  impedance  in  the 
secondary,  circuit  produces  a  much  less  increase  of  secondary 
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currdht  than  before  the  introduction  of  the  air  gap,  because 
of  the  greater  decrease  of  secondary  voltage  due  to  the  gap. 
Apparently,  therefore,  a  transformer  must  be  designed  to 
have  large  leakage  reactance  and  bad  voltage  regulation  in 
order  to  regulate  itself  for  approximately  constant  current. 
This  is,  in  fact,  true  for  generators  also.    Fig.  177  illustrates 
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Fia.  177.  Curves  showing  practically  conatant-curtent  regulation  of 
transformer  which  haa  bad  voltage  r^ulatioa.  Not*  that  whatever 
the  impedance  Z,  may  be,  the  current  /  remaina  practically  the  same 
when  the  voltage  haa  the  characteristics  of  curve  E,. 

the  general  relations.  The  ordinates  of  curve  Ei  represent 
terminal  volts  and  abscissas  represent  corresponding  amperes 
output  of  a  generator  or  transformer  having  zero  per  cent 
voltage  regulation  (absolutely  constant  voltage).  The  ordi- 
nates of  curve  Zi  represent  impedances  corresponding  to 
various  values  of  current  (abscissas)  and  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  ordinate  on  Bi  (volts)  by  the  corresponding 
abscissa  (amperes).  Similarly  the  ordinates  of  curve  Zt 
represent  impedances  of  the  external  secondary  circuit  of  a 
transformer  which  has  rather  poor  voltage  r^i^tion^as 
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shown  by  the  pronounced  slope  of  the  voltage  curve  Et,  and 
the  ordinates  of  curve  Zi  represent  external  impedances  for  a 
transformer  having  extremely  bad  voltage  regulation  as  shown 
by  curve  Ef  From  the  curves  of  Fig.  177  we  find  that  while 
Z  is  increasing  over  the  interval  from  1  to  3  units  in  all  cases 
(it  is  immaterial  what  scales  we  choose  for  ordinates  and 
abscissas,  for  volts  or  ohms  and  for  amperes),  I  varies  from 

a  value  of  3  to  a  value  of  1,  or  over  a  range  of  — 5 —  or  67  per 

cent  in  the  case  of  the  transformer  (£^1)  having  perfect  vdtage 
regulation;  I  varies  from  2.45  to  0,95,  or  over  a  range  of  61.2 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  transformer  {E-,)  having  somewhat 
poorer  voltage  regulation;  and  /  varies  from  0.75  to  0.5  or 
over  a  range  of  33  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  tnmsformer  (Es) 
having  very  bad  voIt£^  regulation. 

In  the  common  commercial  types  of  constant-current  trans- 
former the  method  for  obtaining  constant-current  regulation 
is  somewhat  different.  Thus,  in  Fig.  178  the  lower  (primary) 
coil  is  stationary,  while  the  upper  (secondary)  coil  is  free  to 
move  along  the  iron  core,  which  has  no  air  gap  in  it.  The 
secondary  is  suspended  from  counterweights  by  cords  which 
run  over  wheels  or  grooved  sectors  as  shown  in  Fig.  178. 
These  sectors  are  so  shaped  or  adjusted  that  with  the  second- 
ary coil  in  any  position  along  the  core  the  difference  between 
the  we^ht  of  the  suspended  coils  and  the  lifting  effort  exerted 
on  them  by  the  counterweights  is  exactly  equal  to  the  mag- 
netic repulsion  between  the  primary  coil  and  the  secondary 
coil  when  carrying  the  current  which  the  transformer  is  ad- 
justed to  maintain.  If  the  impedance  of  the  external  circuit 
be  reduced  by  short-circuiting  any  part  (or  even  all)  of  the 
load,  the  resulting  momentary  rise  of  current  will  increase 
the  repulsive  force  between  coib  and  lift  the  secondary.  As 
the  secondary  moves  away  from  the  primary  the  reluctance 
of  the  leaki^  paths  decreases  and  the  leakage  flux  increases, 
thereby  reducing  the  mutual  Sux  and  the  secondary  induced 
volt^e  corresponding  to  constant  primary  impressed  or 
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counter  e.m.f.    The  secondary  coil  will  move  upward  and  the 
secondary  voltage  will  be  thus  reduced  at  the  same  time  until 


Fia.  178.  A  eOniycIe,  20  KV-A.,  2200-volt,  5.5-anip,,  constant-current 
transformer  of  the  commercial  type.  Note  that  instead  of  the  air  gap 
in  the  core,  the  secondary  coil  is  free  to  move  aloi^  the  core,  and 
thus  increase  or  decrease  the  leakage  flux.    The  General  Electric  Co. 

the  coil  finds  itself  in  a  position  where  there  is  again  equilib- 
rium between  the  forces  acting,  which  will  be  when  the  current 
is  restored  to  its  former  value.     The  current  for  which  the 
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transformer  regulates  itself  may  be  Euljusted  over  a  certain 
range  by  changing  the  amount  of  counterweight.  Manu- 
facturers commonly  guarantee  these  transformers  to  regu- 
late within  1  per  cent  above  or  below  rated  current,  from 
no  load  to  full  load. 

The  constant-current  regulation  is  thus  obtained  by  auto- 
matically increasing  the  leakage  reactance  in  just  sufficient 
amoOnt  to  compensate  any  decrease  of  external  (secondary) 
impejiance,  or  vice  versa.  As  the  secondary  ampere-tuma 
are  maintained  constant,  the  primary  ampere-turns  and 
amperes  will  also  be  constant  except  for  the  change  in  the 
magnetizing  component  of  current.  The  primary  impressed 
voltage  being  maintained  constant,  it  follows  that  the  power- 
factor  of  the  primary  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
total  watts  output  of  the  secondary.  Heavier  load  means 
larger  impedance  in  the  secondary  external  circuit,  higher 
voltage  at  the  secondary  terminals,  P  and  S  coils  closer 
together,  and  higher  power-factor  in  the  primary  circuit,  with 
practically  no  change  in  the  copper  loss  and  a  slight  increase 
of  the  iron  loss  (due  to  reduction  of  leakage  flux  and  corre- 
sponding mcrease  of  mutual  flux  in  the  all-iron  magnetic 
cu^uit). 

TABLE   VI 

■  pERPORUANCE  Data  ON  Constanik^urrbnt  Transformers  wtth 

Incandescent  Lamp  Load 

From  Bulletin  of  Adams-Bagnali  Electric  Co.,  on  "Street- 

lighting  " 


Si»oI 

Efficiency,  in  per  teat. 

Po-«^«..inp-«™i. 

Wjgt 

k^' 

loud. 

load. 

loid. 

.oL, 

loed. 

load. 

uL. 

^. 

i2JSdS. 

4 

flfl 

93 

90 

S3 

86 
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4.'> 

34 

625 

96 

95 

92 

87 

87.2 

66? 

V>?. 

?4  2 

900 

12 

!Mi  a 

9.1  5 

%< 

«7  .5 

87.9 

66.6 

45.2 

24.3 

1200 

16 

m  a 

9fi 

94 

67 

4fl  » 

24.1 

1660 

97.2 

96.2 

94.4 

fil  4 

67  1 

46  4 

?A  fi 

1800 

32 

97.4 

96.4 

96 

90.6 

8S.8 

67.2 

46.6 

24.5 

2100 

Note.    Full  load  means  rated  kv-a.  output. 
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Fig.  180  represents  the  Bimplest  possible  connections  of  a 
constant-current  transformer  to  the  power  supply  and  to  the 
load  circuit.  Lightning  arresters  (see  Fig.  175  in  First 
Course,  and  Art.  89  of  this  book)  are  considered  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  because  the  external  circuit 
is  out  of  doors.    Instrument  cases  are  grounded  to  avoid 


Fio.  179.  The  connections  fora 
constant-current  trajisformer 
like  that  in  Fig.  178,  having 
double  coils  and  eupplyii^  two 
Beriee  circuits.  The  General 
Electric  Co. 


23= 


Fia.  180.  Simpleconnectionafor 
a  constant-current  transformer 

with  a  single  coil  and  supply- 
ing but  one  circuit.  The  Oen- 
eral  Electric  Co. 


potentials  on  them  which  might  endanger  the  life  of  the 
station  attendant  who  touches  them.  When  the  secondary 
circuit  contains  a  very  large  number  of  lamps  it  is  sometimes 
considered  preferable  to  divide  it  into  two  circuits,  and  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  may  also  be  divided  into  two 
parts  each.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  179,  which  corresponds  to 
Fig.  178.  Either  external  circuit  may  be  "killed"  by  insert- 
ing the  plug  in  the  switch  which  short-circuits  that  series 

*  r , .  ..r.oogic 
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aad  theu  removing  the  plugs  from  the  switches  which  dis- 
connect the  line  wires  from  the  short-circuited  secondary, 

Prob.  67-4.  How  many  series  incandescent  lamps,  each  rated  250 
candle-power,  170  watts,  25.7  volts,  6.6  amperes,  spaced  200  feet  apart 
and  connected  by  No.  6  copper  wire,  can  be  supplied  by  a  16-kv-a. 
transformer  whose  characteristics  are  a^  given  in  Table  VI?  Con- 
sider the  lamps  and  hnc  to  be  non-inductive.     Frequency  60  cycles. 

Prob.  68-4.  If  the  tranafonner  of  Prob.  67  is  fed  from  2300- 
volt  constant  potential  mains,  calculate:  (a)  Secondary  terminal 
voltage  at  full  load  (rated  size  beii^  considered  to  refer  to  kv-a. 
output),    (b)  Primary  amperes  input  at  full  load. 

Prob.  69-4.  Assuming  the  load  of  the  4-kv-a.  transformer  of 
Table  VI  to  be  entirely  non-inductive,  draw  curves  having  watts 
in  external  circuit  as  abscissas,  and  as  ordinates  the  following: 
(a)  Secondary  terminal  voltage  at  4  amperes;  (6)  magnetizing  com- 
ponent of  primary  current,  in  amperes.     Primary  voltage  is  2300. 

Prob.  70-4.  From  the  data  given  for  the  12-kv-a.  transformer 
in  Table  VI,  assuming  the  load  to  have  unity  power-factor,  calcu- 
late the  following:  (o)  total  watts  loss  at  1,  f,  J  and  1  times  rated 
load;  (6)  constant  or  copper  loss;  (c)  variable  or  iron  loss  at  1,  J,  J 
and  I  times  rated  load. 

Prob.  71-4.  From  data  given  in  Table  VI  for  the  8-kv-a. 
transformer,  aaauming  it  to  be  rated  and  adjusted  for  4  amperes 
secondary  and  2200  volts  primary,  calculate  the  equivalent  primary 
reactance  due  to  magnetic  leakage  at  1,  |,  §  and  }  times  rated  load. 
Power-factor  of  load  is  unity. 

65.  Instrument  Transformers.  Series  Transformers. 
In  alternating-current  systems  the  measuring  instruments 
(as  voltmeters,  ammeters,  wattmeters,  watt-hour  meters, 
power-factor  meters)  and  the  limit  devices  {as  relays  for 
operating  cireuit  breakers  to  guard  against  overload,  low 
voltage  and  reverse  current  or  power)  are  not  usually  con- 
nected directly  to  the  power  circuit,  but  are  Hnked  thereto 
by  "instrument  transformers,"  more  commonly  known  as 
"potential  transformers"  and  "current  transformers."  The 
most  important  function  of  these  transformers  is  to  insulate 
electrically  from  the  high-tension  circuit  the  measuring  in- 
strument and  the  relays,  which  are  on  the  switchboard  and 
may  be  touched  by  the  attendants.  Aside  from  considera- 
A.oogic 
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tion  of  the  personal  safety  of  the  operators,  it  would  be  too 
expensive  and  usually  impracticable  to  insulate  the  parts  of 
the  instruments  for  high  voltage.  It  is  preferable  to  put  tlie 
insulation  into  instnmaent  transformers  and  to  use  instru- 
ments insulated  for  low  voltage  only.  Furthermore,  by  use 
of  instrument  transformers  of  various  ratios  we  are  enabled 
to  standardize  our  equipment  of  instruments,  using  generally 
UO-volt  voltmeters,  and  5-ampere  ammeters  or  wattmeters, 
through  transformers  of  suitable  ratio,  to  read  pressures, 
currents,  or  powers  of  any  magnitude. 

The  method  of  using  such  transformers  is  illustrated  in 
F^.  179.     A  potential  transformer  has  its  high-tension  coil 
shunted  across  the  primary  mains  at,  say,  2300  volts.    The 
low-tension  coil,  probably  110  volts,  connects  to  the  pressure 
coil  of  the  watt-hour  meter.     (We  might  also  connect  in  paral- 
lel to  the   same  trans- 
former a  voltmeter  and 
the  pressure   coil   of   a 
wattmeter  or  a  power- 
factor  meter.)    In  series 
with   the  supply  mains 
shown   in    Fig.    179   is 
a  current    transformer, 
having     its     secondary 
connected   to    the    cur- 
rent coil   of    the   watt- 
hour  meter  {we   might 
also  connect,  in  series  to 
the  same  current-trans- 
former   secondary,     an 
ammeter  and  the  current 
coU  of  a  wattmeter  or  of    Fio-    181-      aoo-watt    potential    tr»n«. 

,      ,  ,     ,  former.     Wagner  EUctnc  Co. 

a   power-factor   meter). 

Notice  that  the  low-t«nsion  circuits  of  instrument  trans- 
formers, as  well  as  the  cases  of  instruments,  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  good  electrical  connection  to  earth-i^ .otSiJlc 
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Instrument  transformers  are  of  small  power  capacity,  — 
from  15  to  200  volt-amperes,  depending  upon  how  many  in- 
struments are  to  be  operated  or  upon  the  amount  of  power 
required    to    operate    relays. 
The  voltage  ratio  of  potential 
»  transformers,   or  the   current 
ratio  of  current  transformers, 
^  usually     remains     practically 
constant  for  all  voltages  or  cur- 
rents, respectively,  under  the 
Fig.    182.      Stationary     cun;ent    ^^^j  ^^i^g    ^^   f^^  outputs 

trie  and  Mfa  Co  '^^  *"^°  rated  wattage  of  the 

transformer,  regardless  of  what 
particular  instruments  may  be  used  on  the  low-tension  side. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  have  each  instrument  or  group 
of  instruments  calibrated  and  used  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular transformer,  if  greatest  accuracy  is  desired.  Fig.  181 
shows  a  potential  transformer  of  rather  large  size  (200  volt^ 
amperes)  wound  for  110  volts  low-tension  with  either  1100 


Fia.  183s.    Portable  scries  or  current  transformer.     Weilinghoate  Elec- 
tric and  Mfg.  Co. 

or  2200  volts  high-tension,  depending  on  whether  the  two 
high-tension  coils  are  connected  in  parallel  or  in  series.  It 
is  intended  to  be  bolted  to  some  convenient  point  of  the 
framework  which  supports  the  main  conductcp.        .  , 
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Fig.  182  shows  a  current  transformer,  of  which  the  primary 
PP  is  connected  in  series  with  the  high-tension  conductors 
and  the  secondary  terminals  SS  are  connected  to  ammeters, 
relays  and  current  coils  of  watt- 
meters,   all    in    series    with    one 
another  {never  in  parallel).    F^. 
lS3a  and  IS3b  shows  a  portable 
testing    outfit     consisting    of    a 
"split^type"   current  transformer 
connected  to  an  ammeter.    A  part 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  cut  out 
and  attached  to  the  remainder  by 
a  hinge,  so  that  the  transformer  can 

be  opened  and  clamped  around  any  Yia.  183b.  Transformer  of 
cable  or  bus  bar,  permitting  the  cur-  Fig.  lS3a  shown  ready  for 
rent  to  be  measured  without  dia-  inserting  cable. 
turbing  the  circuit  in  any  way.  If  the  primary  circuit  passes 
once  through  the  hole  in  the  core,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  single 
turn  starting  from  the  generator  or  bus  bar  and  returning 
thereto;  if  the  conductor  passes  through  the  core  twice,  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  primary  of  two  turns,  and  so  on.  Although 
convenient  to  use,  the  split  type  has  poor  characteristics. 

When  we  are  measuring  only  amperes  or  volts,  the  accuracy 
depends  principally  upon  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  of  the 
current  transformer  or  of  the  potential  transformer.  When 
these  transformers  actuate  wattmeters,  however,  a  factor  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  ratio  is  the  phase  difference 
between  primary  and  secondary  terminal  voltages  of  the 
potential  transformer,  or  between  primary  and  secondary 
currents  in  the  current  transformer.  The  calibration  curves 
of  Fig.  184  refer  to  the  type  of  current  transformer  illustrated 
in  Fig.  182  and  show  that  the  variations  from  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  constant  ratio  and  zero  (or  180°)  phase  displace- 
ment, though  small,  are  quite  appreciable.  The  transformers 
are  often  "compensated"  (adjusted  to  give  exact  ratio  and 
180"  phase  displacement  i>etween  primary  and  secondary)  at 
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about  65  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity.  In  the  case  of  the 
current  transformer,  particularly,  the  ratio  of  transformation 
for  currents  is  not  equal  to  the  ratio  of  turns  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  the  current  transformer 
adjusts  its  secondary  current  to  the  current  flowing  in  the 
primary  or  main  cir- 
cuit. Necessarily  it  is 
designed  so  that  the 
resistances  and  react- 
ances of  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are 
very  low;  thus,  when 
the  secondary  is  con- 
nected through  meters 

and  relays  whose  im- 
FiQ.  184.    Characteristic  curves  of  current         ,  _„  i         lu 

trandormere.  The  power-factor  hei*  re-  Pedances  are  low,  the 
ferred  to  is  that  of  the  load  on  the  our-  voltage  drop  across  the 
rent  transformer  itself.  Wmtinghouse  primary  is  So  Small  that 
Eleclric  and  Mfg.  Co.  it  has   no  eiTect  upon 

the  primary  current  flowing,  the  value  and  wave  form  of 
which  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  load  itself  and  upon  the 
generator,  A  given  number  of  amperes  flowing  in  the  line 
will  produce  a  certain  number  of  ampere-turns  of  m,m,f. 
acting  in  the  primary  of  the  transformer.  A'  flux  will  be 
produced,  generating  an  e.m.f.  in  the  secondary  coil,  which 
produces  a  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  if  it  is  closed, 
as  it  always  should  be.  As  in  the  secondary  current  in- 
creases, the  m,m,f,  due  to  it  increases,  and  as  this  m.m.f. 
is  opposed  to  the  primary  ampere-turns,  only  the  vector 
difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  ampere-turns 
is  available  to  excite  or  magnetize  the  core.  For  any  given 
primary  current,  therefore,  the  secondary  current  will 
increase  only  to  such  value  as  can  be  maintained  by  the 
'condary  e.m.f.  induced  by  the  flux  produced  by  the  vector 
Terence    between    the    primary    ampere-turns    and    the 
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secondary  ampere-tums.  When  this  value  has  been  reached 
there  will  be  no  further  tendency  for  the  secondary  current 
to  rise,  and  we  shall  have  equilibrium. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  'the  value  of 
secondary  current  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  primary 
current,  or  the  current  ratio  of  the  series  transformer,  will 
depend  upon: 

(a)  The  impedBnce  of  the  secondary  circuit.  If  this  im- 
pedance be  increased,  the  secondary  current  cannot  increase 
to  as  large  value  as  formerly  for  the  same  primary  current, 
because  a  larger  secondary  e.m.f.  must  be  induced  per 
ampere  of  secondary  current  on  account  of  the  larger  imped- 
ance, and  therefore  there  must  be  a  larger  flux  and  larger 
magnetizing  component  of  primary  ampere-tums  per  ampere 
of  secondary  current.  The  same  total  primary  ampere-tums 
cannot  therefore  produce  as  many  secondary  ampere-tums 
as  formerly.  Incidentally,  the  flux  density  in  the  core  must 
increase  as  the  secondary  impedance  increases,  therefore  the 
core  losses  will  be  greater  and  the  temperature  of  the  trans- 
former will  rise;  also,  there  will  be  a  greater  voltage  drop 
across  the  primary  coil,  and,  as  this  is  in  series  with  the  hne, 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  load  may  be  appreciably  poorer. 

(6)  The  de^gn  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  The  flux  density 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  excessive  values  under 
operating  conditions.  The  cross-section  of  iron  must  be 
relatively  larger  than  demanded  by  good  practice  in  other 
types  of  transformer,  to  allow  for  relatively  wide  variations 
without  approaching  the  knee  of  the  saturation  curve;  and 
the  number  of  turns  must  be  large  enough  in  both  primary 
and  secondary  so  that  a  small  vector  difference  between 
the  m.m.f.'s  due  to  the  currents  in  these  coils  will  produce 
relatively  large  net  magnetizing  force.  If  these  principles  are 
violated,  the  current  ratio  will  vary  greatly  as  the  primary 
current  varies. 

(c)  The  power-factor  of  the  secondary  circuit,  or  the  ratio 
between   reactance  and  resistance   of  instrument   coils  or 
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other  loads  connected  thereto.  The  flux,  secondary  induced 
ejnJ.  and  secondary  current  are  produced  by  the  vector 
difference  between  the  primary  ampere-turnB  and  the  sec- 
ondary ampere-tums,  and  as  the  ratio  of  X  to  A  in  the 
secondary  circuit  increases,  the  load  component  and  the 
exciting  component  in  the  primary  come  more  nearly  into 
phaae  with  the  total  primary  current,  or  more  nearly  into 
phase  with  ea»A  other.  This  results  in  a  smaller  secondary 
current  for  the  same  total  primary  current,  and  therefore  in 
a  lai^r  current  ratio  for  the  transformer  (the  ratio  of  an 
instrument  transfonner  being  understood  always  to  mean  the 
number  by  which  the  instru- 
ment indication  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied in  order  to  find  the  cor- 
responding value  for  the  primary 
or  high-tension  circuit). 

If  the  student  is  unable  to 
construct  for  himself  vector  dia- 
grams to  illustrate  the  deductions 
stated  above,  Fig.  185  to  188  will 
assist.  Fig.  185  shows  the  ordi- 
nary relations  for  a  current  trans- 
former having  ratio  of  2:1  — 
that  is,  such  that  the  mains  carry 
2  times  the  current  that  Sows 
throu^  the  secondary  or  the  in- 
strumente  connected  in  series 
thereto.  When  a  current  Ip  am- 
FiQ.  185.     Current,  flux  and  jg  ^^^^^  through  the  pri- 

voltaaerelation8ina2: 1  cur-  it      o         ,        j.         i-     n 

rent  tranaformer.  ™*'^'  ^^^  fi"''  *   automaticaUy 

adjusts  itself  as  to  valueand  phase 
(in  a  way  which  depends  upon  the  design  of  the  magnetic  and 
electric  circuits)  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  a  secondary 
e.m.f.  E's  sufficient  to  force  a  current  Is  against  the  total 
resistance  and  reactance  of  the  secondary  circuit.  Is  must 
e   such   that   when    the   corresponding   (equal   opposin);) 
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ampenstuma  Up  times  Dumber  of  turns  in  primary)  are  sub- 
tracted vectorially  from  the  total  primary  ampere-turns  due 
to  Ip,  the  difference  (7^  times  number  of  primary  turns)  is 
just  sufficient  to  produce  the  flux  <t>,  according  to  the  design 
and  operating  characteristics  of  the  magnetic  circuit. 

When  Fig.  186  is  compared  with  Fig,  185,  we  see  the  effects 
of  chan^g  the  current  Ip  in  the  primary  circuit  to  half  of 
its  former  value,  keeping  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit unchanged.  As  the  power  component 
of  Is  decreases  approximately  as  the  square 
of  4>  or  Eg,  while  the  magnetizing  compo- 
nent of  Ie  (in  phase  with  ^)  decreases  in 
nearly  direct  proportion  to  <f>,  we  reason  that 
I'p  will  be  greater  than  half  its  former  value, 
and  Ip  will  be  more  nearly  .in  phase  with  * 
and  therefore  further  out  of  phase  with  7a 
because  Is  is  more  nearly  in  phase  with  ^.  pj^  jgg  q„j„„j 
We  see  therefore  why  it  is  that  in  Fig.  184  flux  and  voltage 
a  decrease  in  primary  current  increases  the 
current  ratio  (of  Ip  to  7a,  or  of  Ip  to  I'p) 
and  also  increases  the  phase  displacement 
of  Is  (or  of  I'p)  with  respect  to  Ip. 

Comparing  now  Fig.  187  with  Fig.  185, 
we  see  the  effect  of  increasing  the  total  im- 
pedance of  the  secondary  circuit  by  approximately  50  per 
cent,  with  thevS&me  ratio  of  X  to  A  in  the  secondary  and 
the  same  current  (Ip  amperes)  in  the  primary.  E's  must 
be  considerably  increased  notwithstanding  Is  is  slightly  re- 
duced. While  ifi  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  E's,  the 
magnetizing  component  of  Ie  must  increase  approximately 
in  simple  proportion  to  <(>,  and  the  power  component  of 
Je  approximately  as  the  square  of  *  (see  Art.  38);  there- 
fore Is  will  increase  relatively  somewhat  more  than  ^  and 
will  be  further  out  of  phase  with  (j>.  As  a  result,  /J.  and  7s 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  before  for  the  same  value  of  Ip; 
the  current  ratio  of  the  transformer  {Ip  -r-  Is)  will  be  greater, 


relations  in  the 
current  trans- 
former of  Fig. 
185,  when  the 
primary  current 
is  halved. 
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and  the  phase  displacement  between  Ip  and  Is  will  probably 
be  somewhat  reduced. 

!  with  Fig.  185,  we  see  the  eflfect  of 
increasing  the  ratio  of  X  to  R, 
or  lowering  the  power-factor, 
in  the  secondary  circuit,  while 
keeping  unchanged  the  total 
secondary  impedance  and  the 
primary  current  Ip.  In  gen- 
eral the  result  is  that  Is  and 
I'p  are  brought  into  closer  phase 
correspondence  with  7^  and 
— ^*  therefore  with  Ip,  causing  the 
ratio  {Ip  -^  Zs)  to  be  increased 
and  the  phase  displacement  to 
be  reduced.  These  facts  also 
are  verified  by  the  characteristic 
£p  curves  in  Fig.  184. 

The    secondary    circuit    of    a 

series  transformer,  especially  of 

an    instrument     transformer    of 

series    type,    should    never    be 

E^  opened.     If  changes  of  connec- 

Pig.  187.    Current,  flux  and  volt-  tions  must  be  made,  first  place 

age  relatioDs  in   the   current  a   short  circuit   across   Qm  sec- 

tranaformer  of  Fig.  185  when  ond^ry   terminals.      The    trans- 

theimpedaaceof  thesecondary  ,  n      '  j   ... 

ciromti.  inched  »boul  50%.  ''?™"    °=,1*  "»  ""■""B*'  »» 

give  a  small  value  of  secondary 

current  for  a  very  much  larger  value  of  primary  current,  — 

say,  in  the  ratio  of  5  amperes  to  500  amperes.    In  this  case, 

the  secondary  must  have  nearly  (though  not  exactly)  1 00  times 

as  many  turns  as  the  primary.    When  the  secondary  circuit  is 

opened  there  is  no  /g  and  no  counter  m.m.f.  in  the  magnetic 

circuit;  consequently,  all  of  the  ampere-turns  due  to  /p  go  to 

magnetize  the  core.     Thus,  in  Fig,  185,  Is  and  I'p  would  be 

duccd  to  zero,  and  Ie  would  become  equal  to  7p.    The  fiux 
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would  thereby  be  increaaed  enormoualy,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  the  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  Es  would  likewise  be  in- 
creased enormously  — 
probably  to  a  value 
great  enough  to  kill  the 
person  who  handled  the 
secondary.  We  may 
also  consider  that  the 
primaty  acts  merely  as 
a  choke  coil  when  the 
secondary  is  opened  and 
the  counter  m.m.f.  is 
reduced  to  zero;  the 
volta^  drop  Ep  across 
the  primary  is  increased 
to  a  considerable  value 
on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  ip,  and  for 
every  single  volt  in-  Fio-  188.  Current,  fliw  and  voltage  reia- 
cpease  of  E'p,  we  have  *'°'^  '"  *''«  ''^«'>''  t^Msfwiner  of  Fig. 
100  volts  (in  this  case} 
increase  of  Es.  More- 
over, the  core  losses  go  up  very  much  faster  than  the  flux 
and  flux  density;  consequently,  the  transformer  very  soon 
becomes  overheated. 

Prob.  72-4.  A  splif^type  current  transfonner  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  183  has  a  ratii^  of  400  amperes  to  5  amperes,  when  the  pri- 
mary circuit  passes  once  straight  through  the  hole  in  the  core.  Ap- 
proximately what  will  be  the  reading  on  an  ammeter  with  5-ampere 
range  connected  to  the  secondary  terminals,  when  a  primary  circuit 
canying  80  amperes  passes  4  times  through  the  core? 

Prob.  7S-4.  How  many  times  should  the  primary  circuit  be 
passed  through  the  core  in  the  transfonner  of  Prob.  72,  in  order'that 
an  arom^ter  of  5  amperes  range  may  indicate  in  the  middle  of  the 
range  when  used  to  measure  a  current  whose  value  m  JOG  amperes? 

Prob.  74-i.  A  current  transformer  of  20  : 1  ratio  and  a  poten- 
tial transformer  of  20  : 1  ratio  are  used  with  a  wattme^r^  f^^S 


185,  when  the  power-factor  of  the  aecond- 
ary  circuit  hee  been  lowered. 
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amperes,  150  volte,  750  watta.  (a)  What  axe  the  Wgest  pmniB- 
sible  vaiuea  of  current  and  e.m.f.  in  the  primary  circuit?  (6) 
Neglecting  phase  displacemente  due  to  the  transformers,  calculate 
what  number  of  kilowatte  will  be  indicated  by  the  wattmeter  when 
the  primary  circuit  delivers  80  amperes  at  2200  volts  (single-phase) 
and  80  per  cent  power-factor?  (c)  What  power  in  the  primaiy 
circuit  will  be  thus  represented? 

Prob.  76-4.  A  polyphase  wattmeter  consisting  of  two  distinct 
bingle-phase  wattmeters  combined  in  one  case  and  using  a  single 
moving  system  is  connected  to  a  three-phase  three-wire  circuit 
according  to  the  two-wattmeter  method  for  measuring  power  (see 
Art.  41,  First  Course),  using  instrument  transformers.  If  each  of 
the  two  pressure  coils  in  the  wattmeter  is  rated  150  volts,  and  each 
of  the  two  current  coiia  ia  rated  5  ampjerea,  what  should  be  the  ratio 
(nearest  larger  multiple  of  5)  of  each  potential  transformer  and  of 
each  current  transformer  to  measure  200  kw.  with  6600  volts  be- 
tween line  wires,  at  a  power-factor  of  85  per  cent? 

Prob.  TB-4.  (o)  If  we  desire  to  mark  a  new  scale  showing  pri- 
mary kilowatte  over  the  natural  or  true  scale  of  the  wattmeter 
of  Prob.  75,  what  factor  relates  the  two  scales  when  using  these 
instrument  transformers? 

(b)  If  the  phase  displacement  in  the  current  transformer  is  30 
minutes  (of  electrical  or  time  angle)  while  the  ratio  is  correct  as 
given  in  Prob.  75,  what  would  be  the  apparent  kw.  in  the  primary 
circuits  when  the  power  delivered  is  really  200  kw.?  Assume  the 
errors  of  the  potential  transformer  to  be  neghgible. 

66.  Series  Transformer  for  Lighting  Circuits.  The  Dum- 
ber of  lamps  in  a  single  series  street-lighting  circuit  is  com- 
monly made  large  enough  to  require  5000  to  7500  volts. 
Many  mishaps  have  demonstrated  that  such  circuits  must  be 
kept  well  out  of  the  way  so  that  there  shall  be  no  likelihood  of 
people  touching  them.  Thus,  it  is  bad  practice  to  bring  an 
underground  series  circuit  up  into  the  base  of  a  lamp-post, 
where  the  cut-out  block  may  be  touched,  or  to  light  a  fire- 
alai^  box,  a  police  signal  box,  or  a  letter  box  from  a  series 
circuit.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  desired  to  place  a  few  incaji- 
descent  lights  in  a  building  where  the  nearest  available  power 
supply  is  a  series  street-lighting  circuit.  For  all  such  cases  it 
^  possible  to  obtain  a  low-voltage  series  circuit  taking  power 
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from  the  high-voltage  seriee  drcuit  although  electrically  insu- 
lated therefrom,  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  tjTje  of 
series  transformer. 

Such  series  transformers  are  manufactured  in  sizes  from  40 
to  2000  watts  to  change  from  one  to  another  of  any  of  the 
standard  values  of  current 
for  series  circuits.  Fig.  189 
shows  an  outline  of  one  of 
these  transformers  and  the 
electrical  connections.  The 
secondary  current  is  main- 
tained in  very  nearly  fixed 
ratio  to  the  primary  current, 
in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  65  for  instrument 
transformers.  Consequent- 
ly the  secondary  current  is 
maintained  as  nearly  con- 
stant as  the  primary  current 
by  the  same  regulating 
mechanism,  such  as  a  con- 
stantr-current  transformer. 
However,  the  secondary 
circuit  is  electrically  insu- 
lated from  the  primary,  and 
no  injury  can  result  to  a 
person  touching  the  second- 
ary, regardless  of  what  conditions  may  exist  on  the  primary 
circuit.  If  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened,  the  voltage  is  pre- 
vented from  rising  beyond  a  safe  value  by  reason  of  the  pecu- 
liar construction  of  the  m^pietic  circuit.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  core  is  contracted  at  several  points  so  that  when  the 
counter  m.m.f .  due  to  secondary  current  is  reduced  to  aero, 
the  primary  ampere-turns  cannot  produce  an  excessive 
amount  of  flux  on  account  of  saturation  of  the  core  at  these 
contracted  parts.    Thus,  the  curve  in  Fig.  190  shows  tha' 


Fio.  189.  Series  transformer  for 
Htreet  li^tii^  A  Becondary  aerieB 
current  of  low  and  safe  voltage  ia 
obtained  and  regulated  to  constant 
current  by  the  main  or  primary 
circuit  although  it  is  electrically  in- 
sulated therefrom.  The  General 
EkdrkCo. 
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although  the  transformer  regulates  to  within  about  2  per  cent 
of  constant  rated  current  up  to  normal  full  load  or  100  per 


Pig.  190.  External  characteristics  of  the  transformer  of  fig.  189,  show- 
ing that  it  regulates  within  2  per  cent  of  constant  current  between  full 
load  and  no  load  although  the  voltage  ia  not  over  150  per  cent  of  normal 
when  the  eecondary  circuit  is  opened.  IMl-toad  secondly  voltage 
is  taken  as  normal  voltage. 

cent  of  rated  secondary  voltage,  the  open-circuit  voltage  of 
the  secondary  is  not  over  155  per  cent  of  normal  or  full-load 

voltage. 

Prob.  77-4.  A  series  arc-lighting  circuit  ia  fed  from  a  constant- 
current  transformer  the  primary  of  which  has  one-fifth  as  many 
turns  as  the  secondary,  and  takes  power  from  23D0-volt  constant- 
potential  single-phase  60-cycle  mains.  If  you  were  to  break  the 
eecondary  circuit  at  any  place  aud  hold  the  broken  ends  in  youi 
hands,  what  e.m.f.  would  act  upon  your  body? 

Prob.  78-4.  A  22-kv-a.  constant-current  transformer  with 
characteristics  as  given  in  Table  VI  delivers  its  rated  full  load 
at  4  amperes  to  a  single  aeries  incandescent-lamp  circuit.  Con- 
sidering the  secondary  circuit  to  be  non-inductive,  calculatfi:    (o) 
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Tenninal  voltage  of  secondary  circuit,  (b)  What  e.m.f.  would  act 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  who  while  standing  on  ground  touched  a 
point  distant  from  one  end  of  the  line  i  of  the  total  number  of 
lamps,  while  the  line  is  grounded  by  rubbing  against  the  limb  of  a 
tree  at  a  point  distant  from  the  other  end  of  the  line  ^  of  the  total 
number  of  lamps?  The  resistance  of  the  latter  ground  connection 
is  1000  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  the  man's  person  from  hand  to 
ground  is  15,000  ohms. 

Prob.  79-4.  Assuming  that  the  curve  of  Fig.  190  represents 
the  performance  of  a  1000-watt  transformer,  and  that  the  load  is 
non-inductive,  draw  to  scale  curves  having  as  abscissas  the  wattage 
in  secondary  circuit  and  aa  ordinates  the  following:  (o)  Voltage 
across  secondary  terminals,  (b)  Resistance  of  secondary  external 
circuit. 

Prob.  80-4.  If  the  primary  current  of  the  transformer  in  Prob. 
79  is  the  stune  as  the  normal  secondary  current,  namely  5.5  amperes, 
calculate  what  must  be  the  approximate  equivalent  impedance  of 
the  transformer  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened. 
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SITHMAST  OP  CHAPTER  TV 

TRANSFORMERS  ARE  SAID  TO  BE  "  BANKED  "  OR  IN 
PARALLEL  wben  their  primorieB  are  connected  in  parallel  to 
the  same  line  and  their  secondaries  are  connected  in  parallel 
to  the  same  bus-bars.  Lower  total  kUoTolt-ampere  capacity  is 
required  for  the  same  load  and  better  all-day  efficiency  is 
^cured  than  when  transformers  are  operated  independently. 
The  cost  of  low-tpnsion  transmission  system  and  the  chaiacter- 
istiCB  of  the  connected  apparatus  limit  the  extent  to  which  this 
banking  can  be  successfully  and  economically  carried.  A  dis- 
advantage is  that  an  accident  to  one  transformer  will  generally 
interrupt  the  service  from  the  others  in  the  bank. 

PROPER  COHDITIOHS  FOR  PARALLELING  TRAHS- 
FORMERS. 

(a)  The  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary  voltage  should  be  the 
same  for  all  transformers  in  the  bank  and  the  terminals  of 
dmilar  polarity  only  should  be  connected  together.  Otherwise, 
large  local  currents  will  flow  whether  or  not  the  transformers 
are  connected  to  a  load,  and  the  load  will  be  poorly  distributed 
among  the  transformers. 

(b)  The  percentage  of.  impedance  should  be  approximately 
the  same  for  all  the  transformers.  Otherwise,  the  transformers 
with  the  lower  impedance  will  be  compelled  to  carry  more  than 
their  share  of  the  load. 

(c)  The  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  impedance  should  be  the    * 
same  for  each  transformer.     Otherwise,  a  larger  transformer 
kv-a.  capacity  than  that  of  the  load  will  be  necessary.    The 
distribution  of  a  load  between  two  transformers  A  and  B  is 
according  to  the  equation 

Kv-a.  in -B  _  %  impedance  of  A      Rated  kv-a.  of  g 
Kv-a.  in./4       %  impedance  of  fi      Rated  kv-a.  of  ^ 

THE  HIGH-TENSIOH  TERMINALS  OF  A  TRANSFORMER 
ARE  MARKED  A  and  B.  The  low-tension  terminals  are 
marked  X  and  T"  with  the  positive  direction  from  X  to  F  if  the 
podtive  direction  in  the  high-tension  side  is  from  A  to  B. 

TO  TEST  POLARITY  OF  TRANSFORMER  TERMINALS 
connect  a  low-tendon  coil  hi  series  mth  a  high-tension  coil  and 
"312  r  :      X.aogW- 
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note  by  voltmeter  reading  whether  the  voltage  across  the  com- 
binatioo  is  lower  or  higher  than  the  voltage  across  the  high- 
tension  coil  alone.  If  higher,  unlike  poles  (S  and  X,  or  A 
and  Y)  are  connected. 

AN  AUTOTRANSFORMER  has  the  secondary  winding 
partly  in  series  with  the  primary  winding.  Part  of  tha  load  to 
the  receiving  circuit  is  supplied  directly  from  the  supply 
circuit,  the  remainder  is  supplied  indirectly  through  the  second- 
ary windings.  The  ratio  of  the  voltage  between  the  high- 
tension  terminals  to  the  voltage  between  the  low-tendon 
terminals  is  approximately  equal  to  the  ratio  of  turns  in  the 
windings  between  the  respective  terminals.  In  the  form  of  an 
equation 


The  ratio  of  the  current  in  the  high-tension  coil  to  the  current 
in  the  low-tendon  coil  equals  the  ratio  of  the  low-tension  volt- 
age to  the  high-tension  voltage  minus  the  low-tension  voltage. 

The  advantage  of  autotr an s formers  lies  in  the  greater 
efficiency  and  lower  cost  for  the  same  capacity.  These  ad- 
vantages are  very  marked  if  the  ratio  approaches  unity. 
^  The  chief  objection  to  autotransformers  is  the  fact  that 
greater  danger  to  life  and  property  is  incurred  because  the 
low-tension  coil  is  electrically  connected  to  the  high-tension 
coil. 

TRANSFORMERS  OH  POLYPHASE  SYSTEMS  present 
the  following  problems : 

(a)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 
the  same  number  of  phases  at  some  other  voltage. 

(6)  Transformation  from  3  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 
a  different  number  of  phases  at  the  same  voltage. 

(c)  Transformation  from  2  or  3  phases  at  a  given  voltage  into 
a  different  number  of  phases  at  a  different  voltage. 

((f)  Polyphase  transforming  systems  which  cannot  be  oper- 
ated in  parallel. 

(«)  Systems  in  which  all  phases  are  housed  in  a  single  "  poly- 
phase transformer "  as  distinguished  from  polyphase  trans- 
forming systems  consisting  of  aggregates  of  separate  single- 
phase  transformers. 

TO  CHANGE  THREE-PHASE  AT  ONE  VOLTAGE  INTO 
THREE-PHASE  AT  ANOTHER  VOLTAGE  by  the  use  of  three 
separate  transformers,  four  combinations  are  poss^lei^^^i  . 
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(a)  High-tension  coils  f -connected;  low-tension  coils  f- 
connected. 

(6)  High-tension  coils  F-coimected ;  tow-tension  coQs  A- 
connected. 

(c)  High-tendon  coits  A-connected;  low-tension  coilB  f- 
connected. 

(d)  High-tension  coils  A-connected;  low-tension  coils  A- 
connected. 

It  is  possible  to  transform  from  one  three-phase  voltage  to 
another  three-phase  voltage  by  the  use  of  but  two  transformers. 
This  is  called  an  OPEIT-DELTA  OS  A  K-COHHECTION.  Each 
transformer  of  a  F'-connected  group  must  have  07.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  capacity  of  the  three-phase  load  when  balanced. 

TO  TRANSFORM  THREE  PHASES  TO  SIX  PHASES. 
Three  methods  are  possible.  The  first  two  are  in  common 
use  for  supplying  six-ring  synchronous  converters  with  power 
from  a  three-phase  line. 


(2)  Doublo-delta. 


TO  TRANSFORM  TWO-PHASE  TO  THREE-PHASE  or 
vice  versa,  two  similar  transformers  with  a  Scott  or  T-connection 
are  used.     If  this  diagram  represents  auto  transformers,  two- 


Scott  connection. 


phase  power  is  put  in  at  a&  and  cd,  while  three-phase  power 
is  taken  out  at  ab,  be  and  ea;  or  vice  versa. 

The  diagram  may  also  represent  secondaries  of  ordinary 
two-coil  transformers. 

A.ooglc 
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In  the  latter  case,  the  transformer  ab  must  have  capacity 
equal  to  67,7  per  cent  of  the  total  ky-a.  of  three-phase  power  de- 
livered, and  the  other  transformer  W  per  cent,  total  10T.7 
per  cent 

IF  SEVERAL  BANKS  OF  TRANSFORMERS  OH  THE 
SAME  SYSTEM  ARE  CONNECTED  IN  PARALLEL  on  one 
Bide,  then  to  connect  the  other  sides  in  parallel  the  connections 
must  be  such  that  the  voltage  between  any  two  lines  on  this  aide 
will  have  the  same  phase  in  all  the  banks.  From  this  relation 
result  the  following  rules : 

(a)  With  YY  on  one  bank,  the  other  must  be  YV  or  AA. 

(6)  With  r  A  on  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  r  A  or  A  Y. 

(c)  With  A  Fon  one  bank,  the  other  bank  must  be  A  J^  or  rA. 

(d)  WithAAononebank,theotherbankmu8tbe  AAor  YY. 
Even  when  these  relations  are  satisfied  a  short-circuit  will 

result  unless  the  three  phases  of  each  bank  are  connected  in 
the  proper  sequence.  (American  Handbook  for  Electrical 
Engineers.) 

THRE&PHASE  TRANSFORMERS  ARE  CONSTRUCTED 
by  combining  parts  of  the  magnetic  circuits  of  three  single- 
phase  transformers  so  as  to  form  a  single  structure.  A  saving 
of  approximately  16  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  iron  required  per 
kilovolt-ampere  of  three-phase  power  transfonned  and  an 
increase  in  efficiency  of  from  O.IS  to  0.40  per  cent,  as  well  as  a 
very  substantial  reduction  in  the  floor  space  required  per  kilo- 
Tolt-ampere  of  transformer  capacity,  may  be  accomplished. 

There  are  three  types  of  three-phase  transfonners,  —  core- 
type,  shell-type  and  hexagonal  type. 

FEEDER  VOLTAGE  REGULATORS  are  used  to  keep  the 
voltage  constant  within  V^  per  cent  at  any  one  point  in  a  line  over  a 
wide  range  of  loads.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  device,  — 

the  IRDUCTIOIT  TYPE  and  the  COMPEITSATOR  TYPE. 

In  the  induction  regulator,  the  current  from  the  line  is  used 
for  setting  up  an  alternating  Buz  in  a  movable  core.  This  core 
can  be  swung  either  manually  or  automatically  into  such  a 
position  that  the  flux  in  it  induces  an  alternating  e.m.f.  in  a 
secondary  coil  which  is  in  series  with  the  line.  This  induced 
e.m.f.  can  be  made  to  "boost"  or  "buck"  the  line  voltage 
sufflcientiy  to  keep  the  terminal  voltage  constant. 

The  compensator  regulator  is  merely  an  autotransformer 
with  the  secondary  in  series  with  the  line.  Taps  from  various 
points  on  the  secondary  allow  the  amount  of  "boosting"  or 
<<  bucking  "  to  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  special  switch  witt- 
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sliding  contact.  This  type  is  more  rapid  in  action  and  more 
efficient  than  the  induction  type. 

A  CONSTANT-CURRENT  TRANSFORMER  attached  to  a 
constant-voltage  system  automatically  supplies  from  its  sec- 
ondary a  constant  current  to  a  series  lighting  system,  the  im- 
pedance of  which  varies  from  time  to  time  over  a  wide  range. 
This  transformer  is  so  constructed  that  any  increase  in  current 
in  the  load  circuit  to  which  it  is  attached  will  reduce  the  mutual 
flux  in  the  core  and  thus  reduce  the  secondary  voltage  and  re- 
store the  current  to  practically  its  former  value. 

INSTRUMENT  TRANSFORMERS  are  smaU  transformers 
for  stepping  down  the  voltage  or  the  current  from  the  line  or 
bus  bars  to  such  values  that  the  power  may  be  used  to  actuate 
meters  and  "limit"  devices.  A  POTEWTIAL  TKAHSFORMER  is 
of  the  same  type  as  a  constant-voltage  power  transformer  and 
is  used  to  step  down  the  voltage.  A  cdrkeht  or  series 
TRANSFORHEK  is  used  to  reduce  the  current.  This  saves  ex- 
pense in  the  cost  of  the  measuring  instruments,  especially  in  the 
Insidation  required  in  them.  The  danger  to  operators  is  like- 
wise lessened. 

The  "  ratio  "  of  a  current  transformer  is  the  ratio  of  primary 
current  to  secondary  current.  Similarly,  the  "ratio"  of  a 
potential  transformer  is  the  ratio  of  primary  terminal  volts  to 
secondary  terminal  volts.  In  either  case,  the  ratio  of  turns 
is  somewhat  different. 

The  ratio  of  a  current  transformer  generally  decreases  as 
the  load  (or  current)  increases.  The  secondary  current  is 
generally  out  of  phase  with  the  primary  current  by  a  fraction 
of  a  degree,  this  amount  becoming  greater  as  the  load  de- 
creases, and  as  the  power-factor  of  the  instrument  circuit  in- 
creases. These  variations  a£ect  principally  the  accuracy  of 
wattmeter  indications.  In  general  the  instruments  and  trans- 
formers should  be  calibrated  while  connected  together  as  used. 

CAUTION.    Never  open  the  secohdary  of  a  series 

TRANSFORMER.  IF  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  CHANGE  CONNEC- 
TIONS, FIRST  SHORT-CIRCUIT  THE  SECONDARY  TERMINALS. 

SPECIAL  SERIES  TRANSFORMERS  ARE  USED  on  series 
lighting  circuits  to  lessen  the  danger  from  contact  with  high 
voltage.  By  contracting  the  core  at  one  or  two  places,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  transformers  of  this  type,  the  secondaiy 
of  which  can  be  opened  without  a  dangerous  rise  in  the  second- 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

Prob.  81-4.  A  10-kv-a.  and  a  20-kv-a.  transformer,  each  of 
which  has  ratio  (of  turns)  5  : 1,  are  connected  in  parallel  to  a  motor 
which  takes  30  kv-a.  at  440  volts  and  0.87  power-factor.  The  first 
transformer  has  resistance  I.O  per  cent  and  impedance  4  per  cent; 
the  second  transformer  has  resistance  0.75  per  cent  and  unpedance 
2  per  cent.    Wliat  kv-a.  and  current  does  each  transformer  deliver, 


Prob.  83-4.  Three  single-phase  transformers  with  equal  ratios 
of  10  :  1  are  connected  in  A  on  the  high-tension  aide  to  a  2300-volt 
three-wire  three-phase  line.  Each  phase  of  the  low-tension  wind- 
ings supplies  one  of  the  following  loads:  (1)  90  kw.  at  unity  power- 
factor,  (2)  60  kv-a.  at  0.8  power-factor,  (3)  30  kw.  at  60  per  cent 
power-factor.  Neglecting  losses  in  the  transformers,  what  is  the 
current  in  each  high-tension  line  wire? 

Prob.  83-4.  It  is  desired  to  transform  200  kv-a.  from  two-phase 
at  2300  volts  to  three-phase  at  230  volts  by  Scott-connected  trans- 
formers. What  should  be  the  current  and  voltage  rating  and  the 
ratio  of  transformation  of  each  transformer? 

I^ob.  84-4.  If  three  autotransformers  be  connected  in  delta  to 
a  three-phase  Une  with  2300  volts  between  line  wires,  what  is  the 
lowest  three-phase  voltage  that  may  be  obtained  with  symmetrical 
loading  of  all  wires,  and  where  should  eaeh  autotransformer  be 
tapped  in  order  to  obtain  it? 

Prob.  86-4.  Given  three  exactly  similar  autotransformers  as 
follows:  AiB,  with  tap  at  C,;  A^Bi  with  tap  at  Ct;  AjBj  with  tap 
atCj.  Connect  At  to  C,,AitoCt  and  Ai  toCs-  What  must  be  the 
AC  voltage  aa  a  percentage  of  the  AB  voltage,  in  order  that  440 
volfcB  three-phase  may  be  obtained  from  the  junction  points  A^i, 
AA,  AiC,  when  the  ends  Bi,  B,,  Bj  are  connected  to  a  2300-volt 
three-phase  line? 

Prob.  88-4.  Two  identical  transformers  each  rated  50  kv-a, 
2300/230  volts  and  having  2  per  cent  resistance  and  4  per  cent  im- 
pedance, each  have  additional  turns  and  taps  in  the  secondary  coils 
to  give  5  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  more  than  the  rated  voltage  (i.e., 
241.6  and  253  volts).  In  paralleling  those  transformers,  the  105 
per  cent  terminals  of  the  first  were  accidentally  connected  to  the  110 
per  cent  terminals  of  the  second.  Calculate  items  requested  in 
Prob.  7-4. 
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Prob.  87-4.  Perform  the  calculations  of  Prob.  10-4  on  the 
basis  of  data  given  in  Prob.  86-4. 

Prob,  88-4.  From  Fig.  110,  state  the  conditions  which  mu§t  be 
fulfilled  to  bring  the  terminal  voltage  Et  into  phase  with  the  induced 
voltages  E,  and  Et. 

Prob.  89-4.  The  1000-kv-a.  transformer  of  Example  7  (Chap. 
Ill)  is  connected  in  parallel  with  another  transformer,  rated  500 
kv-a.,  60  cycles,  110,000/22,000  volts.  The  constants  of  the  latter 
transformer,  obtained  from  test,  are  as  follows:  Impedance  volts, 
2.5  per  cent;  total  equivalent  IR  at  full  load,  0.5  per  cent;  imped- 
ance watts,  3000.  What  will  be  the  kv-a.  load  on  the  former  when 
the  latter  is  delivering  its  rated  load? 

Prob.  90-4.  How  many  henrys  of  inductance  must  be  c<«i- 
nected  in  series  with  the  low-tension  coil  of  each  transformer  in 
Example  1,  Chap.  IV,  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  kv-a.  capacity  of 
any  transformer  shall  be  wasted,  or  that  the  full  kv-a.  capacity  of 
all  tranrformers  shall  be  available  at  secondary  mains? 

Prob.  91-4.  The  fuse  on  transformer  A  of  Example  1  blows  out 
at  25  per  cent  overload.  At  this  time  what  is  the  total  kv-a.  taken 
from  secondary  mains,  and  what  per  cent  of  its  rated  load  will  each 
of  the  remaining  transformers  immediately  be  called  upon  to  carry? 

Prob.  93-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  24-4  is  connected  as  fol- 
lows: A,  to  Hi,  Bi  to  Ai,  Bi  to  Xi  and  Li,  Yi  to  F,,  X,  to  L,  and  Hs- 
Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  25-4,  assuming  the  same  core  flux. 

Prob.  98-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  2-^-4  is  connected  as 
foUows:  Ai  to  ff,,  Bi  to  A^,  B,  to  X,,  Yi  to  Xi  and  L,  and  Hi,  Yi  to 
Lj.  Ansvrer  the  questions  of  Prob.  25-4,  assuming  the  same  core 
flux. 

Prob.  94-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  24-4  is  connected  as 
foUows;  A,  to  Hi,  B,  to  X,  and  Li,  Y,  to  Xj,  Y,  to  L,  and  Ai,  Bi  to 
Hi.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  25-4,  assuming  the  same  core 
flux. 

Prob.  9S-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  24-4  is  connected  as 
follows:  ^1  to  Hj,  Bt  to  Xj  and  Xi  and  Li,  Yi  and  Yj  to  Li  and  Ai, 
Bi  to  Hi.  Answer  the  questions  of  IVob.  25-4,  assuming  the  same 
core  flux. 

Prob.  96-4.  The  transformer  of  Prob.  24-4  is  connected  as 
foUows:  ^1  and  Ai  to  H,,  B,  and  B,  to  L,  and  X,,  Y,  to  X,,  F,  to  it 
and  Hi.  Answa-  the  questions  of  Prob.  25-4,  assuming  the  same 
core  flux.  „  ,  ,.    .L.OOglC 
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Prob.  97-4.  State  all  the  voltage  ratios  that  are  poeaible  to 
obtain  with  the  transformer  of  Frob.  24-4  and  the  corresponding 
largest  kv-a.  output  that  may  be  delivered  to  secondary  mains 
without  endangering  the  transformer  in  any  way.  Do  not  include 
bucking  combinations. 

Prob.  98-4.  Draw  vector  diagrams  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ventions indicated  in  Fig.  118  to  123,  corresponding  to  the  following 
connections  between  three  exactly  similar  single-phase  transformers 
{Hi,  Hi  and  Hi  represent  high-tension  line  wires;  Li,Li,Lt  represent 
low-tension  mains) :  B,  to  Sj  to  B,;  ^,  to  ff,,  At  to  ff,,  A,  to  Hs; 
Xi  to  Xi  to  y,;   y,  to  L,,  Yt  to  Li,  X,  to  L,. 

There  being  2300  volte  between  any  two  high-tension  line  wires, 
and  10 : 1  ratio  in  each  transfonner,  calculate  the  voltages  Li  to  Li, 
Xi  to  Lt,  Lt  to  Li. 

Prob.  99-4.  Give  answers  requested  in  Prob.  98-4,  but  on  basis 
of  the  following  connections:  Ai  to  Ai  to  B3;  Xi  to  Xj  to  X>; 
Bi  to  Hi,  S,  to  Hi,  At  to  H,;  Yi  to  L,,  Yi  to  Li,  Yt  to  W 

Prob.  10<>-4.  Give  answers  requested  in  Prob.  98-4,  but  on 
basis  of  the  following  connections:  Bi  to  Bj  to  //j;  Aj  to  Aj  to  //>; 
S,  to  Ai  to  H,;  71  to  Y,  to  Y,;  Xi  to  L,,  Xi  to  tj;  X,  to  L,. 

Prob.  101-4.  Give  answers  requested  in  Prob.  98-4,  but  on 
basis  of  the  followii^  connections:  Bi  to  At  to  Hi;  Bt  to  Ai  to  Hi; 
B,  to  .di  to  H,;  Xi  to  Yt  to  X,;   Fi  to  U,  Xj  to  is;    7,  to  Lt. 

Prob.  103-4.  The  high-tension  coils  of  the  transformers  specified 
in  Prob.  98-4  are  connected  as  follows  to  the  three-phase  2300-volt 
hne:  B,  to  B,  toff,;  AjtoAjtoH,;  B,to^itoff,.  Specify  two 
proper  methods  foi  connecting  the  secondaries  in  A,  and  draw  the 
corresponding  vector  diagrams  accordii^  to  the  conventions  indicated 
in  Fig.  122  to  126. 

Prob.  103-4.  Specify  two  proper  methods  for  connecting  in  Y 
the  secondaries  of  three  transformers  whose  primaries  are  connected 
as  in  Prob.  102-4  and  draw  the  corresponding  vector  diagrams. 

Prob.  104-4.  The  transformers  of  F^.  137  take  power  from  a 
13,000-volt  three-phase  line  to  drive  a  six-ring  converter  delivering 
600  volts  at  d-c.  terminals,  zero  load.  Calculate  e.m.f.  across  each 
h^-tension  and  each  low-tension  coil. 

Prob.  106-4.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  104  with  relation 
to  the  double-delta  connection  of  F^.  138  for  the  same  converter. 

Prob.  106-4.  Draw  a  vector  diagram  to  illustrate  the  e.m.f. 
relations  that  would  be  obtained  if,  with  connections  completed 
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only  to  Lj,Li,Lt,  XtYt  were  to  be  connected  directly  to  L«  in  Fig. 
138b.  Calculate  the  values  that  would  then  be  obtained  for  the 
e.mi.'s  from  X^Yt  and  XiYf  to  converter  rings  Lj  and  Lt. 

Prob.  107-4.  If  in  Fig.  138,  with  connectiooB  completed  prop- 
eiiy  only  to  Lt,L*,Lf,  XtYt  is  connected  to  Lt,  calculate  the  e.m.f.'s 
from  XiYt  and  X^Yt  to  rings  L]  and  Lt. 

Prob.  108-4.  If  the  connections  of  the  second  delta  to  the  con- 
verter are  begun  incorrectly  as  represented  at  .d  in  Fig.  139,  what 
will  be  the  e.m.f.  {expressed  as  percentage  of  the  delta  voltage) 
existing  between  the  remaining  points  which  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  together,  namely  Lt  to  XtYt  and  Lt  to  XtYif 

Prob.  109-4.  Six  unmarked  wires  which  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  six-phase  system,  come  to  you  through  a  conduit.  De- 
scribe how  you  would  proceed  to  determine,  by  means  of  voltmeter  , 
only,  whether  a  correct  six-phase  system  can  be  obtained  from  these 
wires,  and  how  each  wire  should  be  numbered  so  that  the  consecu- 
tive phases  should  be  between  consecutively  numbered  wires. 

Prob.  110-4.  Havii^  determined  that  six-phase  can  be  obtained 
from  the  six  wires  of  Prob.  109-1,  and  having  t^^ged  these  wires 
with  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  in  proper  sequence,  describe  how 
you  would  proceed  to  connect  them  to  the  six  rings  of  a  converter 
BO  as  to  avoid  possibiUty  of  mishap. 

Prob.  111-4.  Find  whether  it  is  possible  to  connect  together 
the  six  secondary  coils  of  Fig.  133  and  134  in  such  manner  as  to 
obtain  a  two-phase  system  —  i.e.,  two  equal  voltages  with  90°  phase 
difference  between  them.  If  it  can  be  done,  specify  the  connection 
and  draw  the  corresponding  vector  diagram. 

Note.  Each  transfonuer  in  Prob.  iia,  113, 114, 115, 116, 117  and  118 
has  separate  coils  for  primary  and  secondary.    Not  autotransformers. 

Prob.  112-4.  We  desire  to  draw  150  kv-a.  three-phase  at  220 
volts  from  a  two-phase  2200-volt  line  by  means  of  two  single-phase 
transformers,  with  secondaries  tapped  for  T-connection  as  shown 
in  F^.  140.  Assuming  that  two  (2)  volts  are  induced  in  each  turn 
of  every  coil,  draw  a  complete  sketch  of  connections  and  mark  the 
number  of  turns  in  each  coil  or  part  of  coil. 

Prob.  113-4.  Calculate:  (o)  the  number  of  amperes  flowing  in 
each  coil  or  part,  of  coil  in  Prob.  112-4,  (b)  the  kv-a.  rating  of  each 
transformer,  and  (c)  total  kv-a.  rating  of  transformers  required. 

Prob.  114-4.  If  coils  ah  and  cd  in  Fig.  140  are  the  secondaries 
of  transformers  each  of  which  has  a  rating  of  100  kv-a.,  how  many 
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kv-a.  of  single-phase  load  can  be  taken  in  phaae  At,  phases  B,  and 
Ci  being  unloaded? 

Prob.  llS-4.  If  coils  ab  and  cd  in  Fig.  140  are  the  secondit- 
riea  of  transformers  each  of  which  has  a  rating  of  100  kv-a.,  how 
many  kv-a.  of  single-phase  load  can  be  taken  in  phase  Si,  phases 
^1  and  0)  being  unloaded? 

Prob.  llft-4.  If  coila  ab  and  cd  in  Fig.  140  are  the  seconda- 
ries of  transformers  each  of  which  has  a  rating  of  100  kv-a.,  what 
total  number  of  kv-a.  equally  divided  between  phases  be  and  ea 
may  be  taken  from  the  three-phase  terminals,  phase  ab  being  un- 
loaded?    Power-factor  of  loads  is  100  per  cent. 

Prob.  117-4.  Solve  Prob.  llfi-4  on  the  assumption  that  the  total 
output  is  equally  divided  between  phases  oi  and  be,  at  unity  power- 
factor,  the  third  phase  ea  being  unloaded, 

Prob.  11&-4.  The  three-phase  terminals  of  the  transformers  of 
Prob.  116-4  are  loaded  as  follows:  Phase  ab,  50  kv-a.  at  87  per  cent 
power-factor;  Phase  be,  50  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor.  How 
many  kw.  at  60  per  cent  power-factor  can  be  taken  from  phase  ea 
without  causing  the  current  to  be  excessive  in  any  part  of  either 
transformer? 

Prob.  llft-4.  The  loads  on  the  system  of  Fig.  147,  using  trans- 
formers as  specified  in  Prob.  46-4  and  47-4,  are  as  follows:  h  =  2 
kv-a.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  /i  —  2  kv-a.  at  80  per  cent  power- 
factor.  How  many  kv-a,  at  60  per  cent  power-factor  may  be  taken 
at/,? 

Prob.  UO-4.  Using  the  data  of  Prob.  47-4  under  the  conditions 
of  Prob.  119-4  calculate  the  voltages  H,Hi,  H,H,  and  H»Hi  re- 
spectively. 

Prob.  121-4.  The  loads  on  the  system  of  Fig,  147,  using  trans- 
formers as  specified  in  Prob,  46-4  and  47-4,  arc  as  follows:  7i  =  2 
kv-a.  at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  /i  =  zero.  Assume  2300  volts 
on  each  phase,  high-tension,  (a)  How  many  kv-a.  naay  be  taken 
at  It  at  90  per  cent  power-factor?    (b)  At  60  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  128-4.  Calculate  the  voltages  E\,  Ei,  Ei  between  sec- 
ondiary  mains  under  the  conditions  of  part  (a)  of  Prob.  121-4. 

Prob.  123-4.  Calculate  the  voltages  E^,  Ei,  E,  between  sec- 
ondary mains  under  tie  conditions  of  part  (6)  of  Prob,  121-4, 

Prob.  124-4.  Three-phase  core-type  transformers  cannot  be 
operated  three-phase  with  a  shortH^ircuit  on  any  phase.    Kxplain: 
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(o)  What  would  happen  if  it  were  ao  operated.  (6)  The  reason  for 
the  difterenoe  of  bdiavior  between  core-type  and  shell-type  three- 
phaae  transformers  in  this  respect. 

Prob.  126-4.  In  assemblii^  the  transformer  of  Fig.  163,  phase 
No.  3  is  accidentally  reversed,  B^  being  connected  to  neutral  with 
Ai  and  Bt.  What  fluxes  will  thereby  be  chained  in  value,  and  by 
what  percentage  of  their  normal  values  respectively? 

Prob.  12S-1.  In  assembling  the  tranatormer  of  Fig.  160,  phase 
No.  3  is  accidentally  reversed.  Si  being  connected  to  neutral  with 
Ai  and  At.  What  fluxes  will  be  thereby  changed  in  value,  and  by 
what  percentage  of  their  normal  values  respectively? 

Prob.  127-4.  On  account  of  failure  in  phase  No.  3  of  Fig,  160 
this  coil  (NBt)  is  disconnected  and  short-circuited  upon  itself,  while 
the  other  connections  and  the  line  voltages  remain  unchanged. 
Describe,  quantitatively  where  possible,  any  changes  which  will 
occur  in  fluxes  or  exciting  currents. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SHORT  TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTING  LINES 

The  fundameatal  ideas  in  the  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  power  may  best  be  understood  by  consid- 
ering an  actual  installation.  Thus  let  us  suppose  that  a 
town  can  utilize  1200  kw.  aT7T.80  power-factor_£cin_3000 
"hours  per  year,  ana^tEatlt  js  aituated^en  .njiles^from_water 
power.  JNaturaily,  at  this  source  of  power  is  the  most  eco- 
■"llonild  place'toTTocate  tEe' gen'eraling  station.  Our  problem 
then'IS":"  What  "is  the  most  practicable  electric  transmission 
syslem  to  install 'and  what  are  the  m^  cliaracteristics  and 
peculiarities  oT  t^e  system? 

66.  Most  Economical  Size  of  Wire,  Single-phase  Line. 

1.  Voltage.  The  choice  of  voltage  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary, —  the  engineer  always  tryii^  to  use  as  high  a  voltage 
as  conditions  permit.  Better  methods  of  insulating  both 
line  and  machines  are  continually  raisii^  the  voltage  at 
which  power  may  be  most  economically  transmitted  over 
given  distances.  The  expense  of  insulating  the  line  and 
the  apparatus  connected  to  it  increases  rapidly  as  we  choose 
h^her  voltt^es.  Of  course,  the  coat  of  the  copper  in  the 
circuit  goes  down  rapidly  at  the  same  time,  as  the  high 
voltages  enable  us  to  transmit  the  same  power  with  the  same 
loss  over  smaller  wires.  Above  a  certain  voltage,  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  insulating  increases  faster  tiian  the 
cost  6nhe  Copper  decreases,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
mission would  be  increased  by  raising  the  voltage  any 
furtller.  The:  limiting  pressure  at  which  this  occurs  is  being 
continu^y  raised  by  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
insulation,  which  make  good  insulation  cheaper,  or  insula- 
tion of  a  given  cost  much  stronger.  At  the  present  time 
this  economical  limit  is  about  140,000  volts,  but  there  are 
prospects  that  it  will  go  higher. 
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An  old  "thumb  rule"  which  may  be  used  for  moderate  dis- 
tances is  "  1000  volts  to  the  mile."  *  That  is,  a  two-mile  line 
would  be  constructed  to  operate  at  approximately  2000 
volts,  a  ten^nile  line  at  10,000  volts,  etc.  The  following 
voltages  have  become  standardized  by  practice: 

2200  to  2400,  6000  to  6900,  11,000,  13,200  to  13,800, 
22,000  to  24,000,  33,000,  44,000,  66,000,  88,000,  110,000, 
140,000  to  150,000. 

Accordingly,  we  may  choose  11,000  volts  as  a  practicable 
pressure  at  which  to  transmit  power  over  the  10  miles  re- 
quired by  this  problem, 

2.  Alternating  or  Direct  Current.  In  America  there  are 
practically  no  industrial  direct-current  systems  of  a  voltage 
higher  than  600  volts.  This  fact  leads  to  the  choice  of 
alternating  current. 

8.  Frejuencv;  There  are  at  present  two  standard  frequen- 
cies in  this  country^  25  cycles  and  W  cycles.  Installations 
oF  60  cycles  are  more  numerous,  but  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  lower  frequency  on  account  of  We  tollowing^adyaiit^es: 

(1)  Lower  iron  losses^  in  the^  generating^  machines  as 
pointed  out  in  Art.  4  and  38  of  this  book. 

(2)  Less  "charging  current"  taken  by  the  tjaaamigsion 
line  as  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  VI.     '  "~ 

*  This  rule  apparently  is  based  on  the  fact  that  1000  volts  per  mile 
is  the  most  economical  voltcige,  allowing  2  per  cent  line  arop,  10  per 
cent  interest  and  depreciation,  3000  hours  use  per  year,  and  line  of 
copper  wire  at  a  cost  per  pound  of  14  times  the  cost  of  power  per  kw-hr. 
A  voltage-distance  table  of  actual  installstionB  taken  at  random  is  given 
below. 
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(3)  Lower  apeed  for  tnftc|iiTipa  n(  thn  Hump,  nnmhpr  nf 
poles  as  explained  in  Art.  65.     (First  CGucse.) 

Hawevei,"becauyi!'"l[l  present  it  is  the  more  common  fre- 
quency for  electnc-ligbting  loads  on  accoupt  of  the  freedom 
from  flickering,  we  will  select  60  cycles.  We  must  then  em- 
ployat  the  receiving  endthe  frequency  of  the  central  station, 
unless  we  wish  to  use  an  auxiliary  machine  known  as  a 
"frequency  changer." 

4,  Size  of  Line  Wire.  Single-phase.  Having  decided  to 
use  an  alternating-current  system_fl£_fiH .  cycles  and  11,000 
volts,  the  size  of  tlieToiiHuctors  will  depend  upon  whether 
we  employ  a  aingle-phase  or  a  three-phase  system,, .  It  will 
be  ahowTiJater  that  the  three-phase  system  possesses  a  great 
advantfige  over  the  single-phase,  and  this  would  probably 
.  "be  chosen.  However,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  will 
consider  the  single-phase  first,  and  then  take  up  the_three- 
phase  system  and  compare  the  two. 

The  choice  of  voltage,  frequency  and  size  of  wire  is  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  amount  of  capital  that  must  be 
invested  in  the  plant  to  install  and  to  operate  it.  This  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  method  in  common  use  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  wire.  The  conductor  should  always  be  of  such 
a  size  that  it  results  in  the  lowest  totaTannuaT  e^ense.  This 
^  annual  expense  consists  of  two  items: 

(1)  Fixed  charges,  which  include 

{a)  Interest~ori  the  money  invested  in  the  line. 

(b)  Taxes  aiiTdeprecTatfon  in  the  value  of_the  line. 

(2)  Value  of  Energy  lost  in  ^e. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  plan  is  to  tabulate,  as  in  Tables  I,  II 
and  III,  the  cost  of  transmitting  by  several  sizes  of  wire, 
under  identical  conditions,  and  to  pick  out  the  size  showing 
The  lowest"  total  cost.  . 

Our  problgfll.  then,  is  tp_  select  the  most  economical  size 
of  copper  wire  to  transmit  1200  kw.,  single-phase,  80  per  cent 
power-factor,  at  11,000  volts  at  the  receiving  end.  This 
poweFTs'tb  "be  delivered  steadily  for  3000  hours  per  year. 
These  figures  are  fairly  representative  of  modern  practice. 
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The  length  ^J-he  line  is  10  milesj  the  length  of  wire  re- 
quired,  20  miles. 

Let  us  start  with  n.  Nn.  Qnn  sanpiR,  atTftnHfiHm>ji{jgr  wire, 
and  compute  the  cost.    According  to  the  Wire  Table  I,  Ap- 
pendix  B,  'lY)  ihiles~df  this  wire  would  weigh  - 
20  X  2740_^_51SQlUha^ 

The  cost  of  wire  for  a  transmission  line  (except,  for  very 
large  sizes)  is  proportional  "to  the  weight  of  the  conductor. 
The  cost  per  pound  for  installed  wire  would  depend  upon 
market  price  of  metals,  which  fluctuate  widely,  "and  also 
upon  cost  of  transportation  and  of  labor.  Assiime'lhat  con- 
dtlions  are  such  that  20  cents  per  pound  installe3  wouH'Be 
a  fair  average  price. 

The  cost  of  No,  000  conductor  would  then  be 
^54,800'  X  $0-20  =  tlO.OeO."'  ^ 

On^this  smp  we_must  allow_jearl^  iiit?I?3t_at  Sjger  centj^ 
in  addition,  the  annuaf  taxes  and  depreciation  would  ap- 
prcGumate  3,5  per  cent. 

The  fixed  charges  would,  then  amount  to  3.5  +  5  =  8.5 
per  cent. 

_a(K5  X  $10,960  ^932.00.  ^ 

The  power  loss  in  the  line  would  be  the /'B  loss  ofthe  line. 

The  apparent  power  delivered  would  be , 

1200      ,.__, 
--^  =  1500  kv-a. 

The  current  (with  pressure  of  11,000  volts  at  tbejoad  end 

of  the  line)  would  be: 

1,500,000      ,„„  . 
^j^Q^  =  136,4  amp. 

The  resistance  (from  Table  I,  Appendix  B}.of  WusH^d-  ■ 
No.  000  wire 

=  20  X  0.328  =  6.56  ohms. 
Power  loss  =  PR 

=  136.4*  X  6.56 

=  121,900  watta      ,,         l-oo-jIc 

=  121.9  kw.  5 
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The  total  energy  lost  per  year  would  then  amount  to 
r2T:rx"SO00  =  366,0O0  kw-hr^ 


At  a  conservative  eatimate  of  1  cent  per  {tw-hr-j^the  enCTjj_ 

lost  Id  fliirBne^per  year  would  coat 

'~'  366,000  X  «0.01  =  $3660.00. 

JThe  total  cost  per  year  due  to  the  transmission  luie  would 
be  the  sum  of  the  fixed  charges  and  Jhe^line  loss.^ 
~  ~$mO0  +  3660  =  *4592.00. 

_If  we  compute  m  the  same,  way  the  gimual  cost  of  a 
No.  0000  transmission  line^e  find  (see  Table  I)  that,  while 
the" cable  costs  more  and  thus  the  interest,  taxes  and  depre- 
ciation are  more  every  year,  the  cost  of  the  power.  lost_  in 
"the  lineTs^ihucTi  less  that  the  total  annual  cost  falls  to 


TABLE  I 

Relaotvii  Costs  of  TBANsunriNa  Power  oveb  Conditctors  c 

DnTEBENT  Sizes,  Otbbr  CoNDmoNS  Bbino  the  Saue 


Mo,  000 

»..»» 

iSta. 

350^000 

^. 

IHLOOO 

C«tcl20mil„ofwi™ 

IO,WO 
J,«flO 

1 
13.880 

2,8M 

ifl,3ao 
i.seo 

2.418 

s.soe 

ie,sao 
i.Ma 

2,094 

23.9«0 
l.«50 

1,TM 

H.2Sa 

a.2sa 

3.788 

29.S80 

two 

3,805 

Auaatl  filed  obaxsea 

Annual  met  of  toetgy 
1(»tm1iBestl«ptt' 

Total  uDual  t»t  ol 

As  we  continue  to  increase  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  fixed 
charges  continue  to  Increase  and  the  cosf  of  power  lost  in 

^the  Ime  contmues  to  decrease.  However,  the  fixed  charges 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  line  loss  decreases, 

~~Bo  that  the'lotal  expense  does  not  continue  to  decrease  in- 
HelmllSyTTtin^aches  a  minimum  value  at  a  definite  size 
of  wire.  The  total  annual  cost  of  any  wire  smaller  than 
this  size  "will  be  greaterTT^  '  "    '   '       ^  .ooglc 
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TABLE  11 

Rbiativb  Costs  of  TRANSMrmNa  Powbe,  Using  Conductors 

OF  Dutereht  Sizes 

Cost  of  copper  being  double  that  of  Table  I 


No.  000 

:?^r 

260.000 

mi. 

"f 

T 

X 

CfMtotlOmilnoIwira 

21.920 
1.862 

3.B«a 
6,S22 

a.SB8 

3,800 
SJMS 

t 
32,7» 
2,780 

S.IM 

M.120 
S.JJS 

2.0M 
5,389 

t 
45,920 
S.M» 

1,770 
S.870 

t 

52,500 
4,1«6 

1,533 

5.m 

t 

5».760 
5,080 

1.S8B 

a,us 

Annual  filed  chargm 
at  8J%  ol  wire  coffl- 

loninliwatKiw 

ToMl  annual  coat  ol 

TABLE  III 

Relative  Cost  of  TRANSMnTiNO  Power,  Using  CoNDtroroits  of 

Ddfbrbnt  Sizes 

Cost  of  energy  double  that  of  Table  1 


■u^ded. 

No.  0000 

260.000 

J?iX 

r^. 

Coat  ot  20  mi.  of  wire  at 

10,960 

931 

7,^0 
8,251 

13,880 

1,179 

5,780 
6,959 

16,360 

1,390 

4,832 
6,222 

19,660 

1,663 

4,128 
5,791 

S 

22,960 

1,960 

3,540 
5,490 

Annual    fixed    charge    at 
8.5%  ot  wire  cost 

Annual  cost  of  energy  lost 
in  line  at  2i  per  kw-hr. . , 

Total  annual  cost  ot  trans- 
miss  ion 

.ffl. 

^^ 

^■^ 

tso/no 

dr.milB. 

Cost  of  20  mi.  ot  wire  at  20(f  per  lb. 
Annual   fixed  charges  at  8.5%  ot 

26,280 

2,233 

3,066 
5,299 

29,880 

2,540 

2,730 
5,270 

32,840 

2,790 

2,478 
i,M8 

36,080 
3,070 

2,230 

5,300 

Annual  cost  ot  energy  lost  in  line 

Total  annual  cost  ot  transmission  . 
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According  to  Table  I,  the  wire  which  shows  the  smallest 


aonuai  cost,  tH'J'Ai,  i£(me  of  350,000  cir.  mils  area.__,The 
next  smaller,'  300,000  cir.  mils,  would  coat  $3727  per  year, 
while  the  ae«t  size  larger,  400,000  cir.  mils,  would  cost  $3766 
per  year. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  three  tables  that 
the  lowest  total  annual  expense  always  occurs  when  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  line  become  most  nearly  equal  to  the 
yearly  coat  of  energy  lost  in  the  line.  It  will  be  noted  that  ■ 
the  fixed  charges  exceed  the  cost  of  enei^  lost  for  all  sizes 
larger  than  the  most  economical;  but  for  all  sizes  smaller 
than  the  most  economical,  the  cost  of  lost  energy  exceeds  the 
fixed  charges.  By  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the  fixed 
charges  should  about  equal  the  coat  of  lost  energy  we  may 
arrive  at  the  moat  economical  size  without  many  trials. 

Note  from  a  comparison  of  Tables  I  and  II  and  Curves 
I  and  II  in  Fig.  191  drawn  from  the  data  in  the  tables,  that 
a  higher  price  for  copper  causes  it  to  be  more  economical  to 
use  a  smaller  wire.  In  this  case,  Table  II  is  for  copper  wire 
at  double  the  price  used  in  Table  I.  Doubling  the  price  of 
copper  makes  it  more  economical  to  use  a  250,000  cir-mil 
wire,  instead  of  a  350,000  cir-mil  wire.  The  total  annual 
expense,  however,  is  higher  than  when  copper  is  cheaper. 

Note  from  a  comparison  of  Tables  I  and  III  and  Curves 
I  and  III,  that  a  higher  price  per  kilowatt-hour  for  energy 
makes  it  more  economical  to  use  a  conductor  of  larger  size, 
—  doubling  the  energy  cost  makes  it  more  economical  to 
use  a  wire  of  500,000  cir.  mils  rather  than  the  one  of  350,000 
cir,  mils.  Here  again  the  lowest  annual  expense  is  greater 
than  when  power  is  cheaper. 

The  Tables  and  the  Curves  of  Fig.  191  show  that  there  is 
no  practical  need  of  very  precise  computations  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  most  economical  size  of  wire.  The  curves 
are  all  very  flat  in  the  region  of  the  moat  economical  siae, 
and  a  choice  of  any  one  of  two  or  three  sizes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  minimum  cost  will  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
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difference  in  the  total  cost.  However,  as  we  go  farther 
sway  on  either  side  of  the  most  economical  size,  the  cost 
U^jns  to  increase  rapidly.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
make  the  above  approximate  calculations.  Furthermore, 
the  above  solution,  however  precisely  the  mathematics  may 
be  done,  is  only  approximate,  there  being  other  items  of 
cost  to  be  considered  in  the  final  selection  of  size  of  wire 
besides  the  cost  of  installed  cable  and  the  cost  of  lost  energy. 
There  are  also  the  annual  charges  on  the  additional  cost  of 
generating  and  transforming  equipment  required  to  handle 
the  power  that  will  be  lost  in  the  tine,  and  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  additional  cost  of  poles  and  insulators  due  to  change 
in  the  size  of  wires.  The  cost  per  pound  of  the  wire  itself 
often  becomes  more  for  sizes  larger  than  500,000  cir.  mils 
because  each  cable  is  split  up  into  two  or  more  parallel 
cables  for  convenience  in  handling  and  because  heavier  pole 
construction  may  be  required. 

The  form  of  the  load  curve  also  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  computing  the  line  loss.  The  energy  annually  lost  in 
the  line  is  proportional  to  the  "square  root  of  the  mean 
square"  of  current  delivered  throughout  the  year.  For  the 
same  average  power  dehvered,  therefore,  the  line  loss  may 
vary  between  wide  limits,  as  we  change  the  daily  and  an- 
nual load  curves  or  schedules.* 

Prob.'  1-8.  If  it  were  decided  to  transmit  the  power  in  the 
above  example  at  22,000  volts,  what  would  be  the  most  economical 
size  of  wire?  Copper  conductor  in  place  costs  20  cents  per  pound. 
Energy  costs  1  cent  per  kw-hr.  and  all  other  data  the  same  as  in 
the  above  example. 

Prob.  8-6.  If  the  line  in  Prob.  1  were  to  be  constructed  of 
aluminum,  what  would  be  the  most  economical  size?  Compare 
total  annual  cost  of  transmission  by  the  aluminum  line,  with  the 
correspondingcost  by  the  copper  line  of  Prob.  1.  Aluminum  weighs 
0.3O4  as  much  as  copper,  has  1.61  times  the  mil-foot  resistance  and 
coats  1.7  times  as  much,  say  35  cents  per  pound,  installed. 

*  For  a  method  of  determimng  the  annual  line  loss,  see  "Standard 
Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers,"  Sec.  12-234.      ,,  ,       ,   l^.oOiJlC 
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Prob.  S-S.  (a)  What  per  cent  of  the  power  tranamitted  ia  lost 
in  the  line  in  the  example  in  the  text,  using  the  most  economical 
size  of  conductor? 

if})  In  Prob.  1? 

(c)  In  Prob.  2? 

67.  Voltage  Drop  in  Line.  Line  Regulation.  Before 
we  can  definitely  decide  to  install  a  line  with  conductors  of 
a  given  size,  it  is  always  well  to  see  that  the  voltage  varia- 
tion at  the  receiving  end  is  not  excessive  between  a  no-load 
and  a  full-load  condition.  When  a  load  is  put  on  a  line  the 
voltage  across  the  receiving  end  falls,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  consumed  in  overcoming  the  voltage  reactions  along 
the  line  due  to  the  current.  It  is  necessary  to  define  some 
standard  way  of  stating  the  magnitude  of  this  loss  of  voltage. 
The  method  is  to  determine  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end 
with  non-inductive  full  load  on  the  line.'  Then  determine 
the  voltage  when  the  load  is  removed,  meanwhile  keeping 
the  impressed  voltage  constant  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line. 
The  difference  between  these  voltages  is  called  the  legulatioa 
of  the  line.  The  percentage  regulation  is  the  percentage  which 
the  change  in  voltage  is  of  the  normal  rated  voltage  at  the 
receiving  end. 

Thus,  per  cent  line  regulation 

{No-load  volts)  —  (full-load  volts)  ^,  ,™.  . 

=  ^^ ,„  „  , — X — Kr\ — X  100  per  cent 

(Full-load  volts)  *^ 

(at  unity  power-factor). 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  load  must  be  non-inductive  and 
the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line  must  remain  unchanged. 

Good  regulation  for  a  power  load  ranges  between  5  and 
10  per  cent.  For  a  lighting  load  it  should  never  CKceed 
5  per  cent  and  does  not  usually  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Let  us  test  the  regulation  of  the  10-mile  line  of  Ex- 
ample 1,  using  the  most  economical  copper  wire,  —  350,000 
cir.  mils. 

If  the  power  were  direct-current,  the  process  would  be 
simple,  as  follows : 

A.ooglc 
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Voltage  at  fuU  load  -  11,000  volts. 

„  „ ,      ,  ,  1,200,000      ,„ 

Full-load  current         A.     =  109  amperes. 

Reaiatance  of  line  =  3.18  ohms  =  20  X  0.159. 

(See  Table  I,  AppendixB.) 

Line  drop  =  3.18  X  109. 

=  347  volts. 

Volts  at  sending  end  =  11,000  +  347  =  11,347  volts. 

Volts  at  load  end,  at  no  load  =  11,347. 

Line  regulation  for  direct  current 

_  11,347- 11,000  _ 

"  11,000  -^-^/o- 

This  line,  we  see,  woidd  have  a  suflSciently  good  r^ulation 
for  a  direct-current  system. 

We  will  now  deteriuine  the  regulation  of  the  same  line 
when  it  carries  alternating  current.  Alternating  current  has 
to  overcome,  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  line  wires,  but 
also  their  inductive  reactance.  Thus  the  line  drop  in  a 
circuit  carrying  alternating  current  is  usually  greater  than 
if  the  same  circuit  were  carrying  direct  current,  and  there- 
fore the  regulation  would  be  poorer.  It  would  be  good 
practice  to  string  the  wires  of  a  11,000-voIt  circuit  about  30 
inches  apart.*  The  reactance  of  the  circuit  at  60  cycles 
may  be  found  from  the  equation  given  in  Chapter  V,  First 
Course.  It  is  usually  talcen,  however,  from  tables  computed 
to'  means  of  this  equation.  From  Table  III,  Appendix  B, 
we  find  that  for  350,000  cir-mil  cables  strung  30  inches  apart : 

The  reactance  per  mile  of  single  wire      =  0.591  ohms. 

The  reactance  of  20  miles  of  cable  =  20  X  0.591 

=  11.82  ohms. 

Tu  ..  ■  ..    ^      ^ ,. .     .,      1,200,000 

the  current  for  a  non-mductive  full  load  =         ^^ 

=  109  amperes. 

'  See  Curve  (I)  in  Appendix  B  for  good  pTftctice  as  to  distance  be- 
tween wires. 
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The  reactance  drop  then  =  E, 

=  11.82  X  109 
=  1290  volta. 

There  would  thus  be  a  line  drop  of  347  volts,  as  in  direct- 
current  power,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  wires,  and  a  line 
drop  of  1290  volts  peculiar  to  alternating-current  power, 
due  to  the  reactance  of  the  line.  The  sending  voltage  must 
therefore  be  great  enough  to  supply  these  line  drops  and 
leave  11,000  volts  at  the  load  end.  Since  the  reactance 
drop  differs  in  phase  from  the  resistance  drop  by  90*,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  vectorially  the  load  voltage,  the  resiBtr-. 
ance  drop,  and  the  reactance  drop  of  the  line,  to  find  what 
the  sendmg  voltage  must  be  m  order  to  supply  them. 

Construct  the  topographic  vector  diagram  of  Fig.  192. 


Fio.  192.  Topographic  diagram  for  finding  the  generator  vol&ge  OXto 
supply  a  load  voltage  of  OE  over  a  line  having  a  resistance  drop  of 
ER  and  a  reactance  drop  of  RX.    The  load  has  unity  power-factor. 

The  voltage  vector  OE  of  the  load  will  lie  along  the  current 
vector  01,  since  the  voltage  and  current  of  the  load  must  be 
in  phase,  the  power-factor  being  unity.  The  vector  of  the 
resistance  drop,  ER,  must  also  lie  along  the  current  vector 
01,  as  resistance  drop  is  always  in  phase  with  the  current. 
The  vector  RX  of  the  e.m,f.  requbed  to  overcome  the  reaetr 
ance  voltage,  must  lead  the  current  by  90".  The  vector 
sum  of  these  voltages  is  the  line  OX,  and  can  be  computed 

from  the  equation, 

^  '  „  ,  „  ..L.oogic 
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OX  =  V(.OE  +  ER)'  +  BX* 

=  Vll,347'+1290» 

=  11,420  volts. 

The  volt^e  at  the  sending  end  must  therefore  be  11,420 

volts  and  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  would  of  course 

rise  to  this  value  when  the  load  was  taken  off,  there  beii^, 

at  that  time,  no  current  and  therefore  no  reacting  voltages 

in  the  line. 

™           ,  ,.          11,420  -  11,000 
The  regulation  =         ^^^^ 

=  3.82  per  cent. 

This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  value  3.2  per  cent,  which  we 

obtamed  for  regulation  when  the  line  carried  direct  current, 

but  it  is  very  good  regulation  for  a  line  carrying  alternating 

current. 

68.  Line  Regulation  at  a  Power-factor  Less  than  Uoi^. 
But  the  load  which  we  specified  for  this  line  in  Example  1 
had  a  power-factor  of  0.80  which  is  about  the  usual  power- 
factor  of  an  alternating-current  load  used  for  industrial 
purposes.    {See  Art.  6.) 

To  find  the  voltage  variation  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  "regulation  at  0.80  power-factor"  we  proceed  as  follows; 

The  apparent  power  =  jr^  =  1500  kv-a. 

The  current  (single  phase)        =    '     A-    =  136.4  amp. 

The  resistance  drop  m  the  line  =  136.4  X  3.18  =  434  volts. 

The  reactance  drop  in  the  hne  =  136.4X  1 1.82  =  1610  volts. 

Construct  the  topographic  vector  diagram  Fig.  193. 

To  represent  the  11,000  volts  at  the  load  draw  the  vector 
OE  at  37"  lead  to  the  current,  because  on  an  inductive  load 
of  80  per  cent  power-factor  the  voltage  leads  the  current  37°. 

To  represent  the  434  volts  which  the  sending  end  must 
supply  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Une,  tow 
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the  vector  ER  parallel  to  the  current  /,  smce  the  voltage 
conButaed  in  overcoming  resistance  only  is  always  in  phase 
with  the  current. 


The  vector  OS  repieseats  the  aendtog  voltage  for  a  load  volt- 
age OE,  over  a  line  having  a  resistance  voltage  of  ER  and  a  reactance 
voltage  RS,  when  the  power-factor  of  the  load  is  80  per  cent. 

To  represent  the  1610  volts  which  the  sending  end  must 
supply  in  order  to  overcome  the  reactance  of  the  line,  draw 
the  vector  RS  90°  ahead  of  ER,  because  the  voltage  cod- 
Bumed  in  overcomii^  reactance  is  always  90°  ahead  of  the 
current. 

[.  The  total  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line  must 
therefore  be  OS,  the  vector  sum  of  OE  (the  voltt^  at  the 
load),  ER  (the  resistance  drop)  and  RS  (the  reactance  drop). 

When  the  load  is  thrown  off,  the  voltage  at  the  receiving 
end  will  rise  to  the  same  value  as  the  voltage  at  the  sending 
end. 

Thus  OS  also  represents  the  no-load  voltage  at  the  re- 
ceiving end.  To  find  the  value  of  OS,  draw  the  construc- 
tion lines  EP  and  RT.  ,         i^,oo>;lc 
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OP  =  ll,000co8  37'  =  8800 
RT  =  11,000  sin  37'  =  6600. 
OS  =  V(OP,+,434)'  +  (fir  + 1610)* 

=  Vl52,570,000 

=  12,351  volts. 

The  no-load  volt^e  thug  equals  12,351  volts, 

TV,  w         *Aon  t     *  12,351-11,000 

The  regulation  at  0.80  power-factor  =  ^^  — - 

=  12.3  per  cent. 

Note  that  the  regulation  of  the  line  when  the  load  had 
the  conunercial  power-factor  of  0.80  was  very  much  poorer, 
being  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  regulation  at 
unity  power-factor.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
in  order  to  transmit  at  the  same  voltage  the  same  quantity 
of  power  at  a  low  power-factor  as  at  unity  power-factor,  a 
laige  current  must  flow.  This  means  both  greater  resist- 
ance drop  and  greater  reactance  drop.  In  this  case  the  re- 
sistance drop  was  increased  from  347  to  434  volts,  and  the 
reactance  drop  from  1290  to  1610  volts. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
Fig.  192  and  193  that  the  reactance  drop  and  the  voltage 
of  the  load  are  more  nearly  in  phase  and  therefore  their 
vector  sum  is  more  nearly  equal  to  their  arithmetical  sum 
when  the  power-factor  is  lower.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  react- 
ance drop  greater  at  a  low  power-factor,  but  a  greater  frac- 
tion of  it  is  in  phase  with  the  line  voltage  and,  therefore, 
tends  to  increase  it  much  more  than  at  unity  power-factor. 

Thisalone  shows  the  desirability  of  havinga  load  in  which  the 
current  l^s  as  little  as  possible  behind  the  voltage  especially 
when  the  reactance  of  the  line  is  greater  than  its  resistance. 
In  fact,  a  slightly  leading  current  is  generally  advant^eous. 

Prob.  4-6.  Find  the  regulation  of  the  line  in  the  above  example 
when  the  powCT-faetor  of  the  load  ia  70  per  cent  with  the  same  kilo- 
watt load. 

Prob.  (-8.  What  would  be  the  hne  regulation  of  Prob.  4  if  the 
size  of  the  line  wire  were  increased  to  450,000  cir.  mils?  ^  -oo^^k' 
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Prob.  6-fi.  What  would  be  the  hne  r^ulaticm  of  Prob.  4  if  we 
decreased  the  size  of  the  conductor  to  250,000  cir.  milfi? 

69.  Three-phase,  Three-wire  System.  Cost.  Let  us 
now  coDBider  how  the  cost  and  the  regulation  of  this  10-mile 
line  would  be  affected  if  we  installed  a  three-phase,  three- 
wire  Bystem  instead  of  a  single-phase  system  with  its  two 
conductors.  We  will,  of  course,  compute  the  line  cost  and 
regulation  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  single-phase  line, 
that  is,  the  transmission  of  1200  kw.,  to  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  with  11,000  volts  between  wires  and  a  powei-^actor 
of  80  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  line  with  3000  hr.  of  use  at 
full  load  annually. 

Apparent  power  as  in  single-phase  system 
1200      , . _„  , 
=  080=1^^^-*- 
Apparent  power  in  three-phase  system  is  found  accnrHinfr 
to~EKe  equation 

P,  =  VZ  EI; 
whete  Pa  =  apparent  power  in  volt-amperes. 

E  —  effective  voltage  between  conductors, 

in  volts. 
/  =  effective  current  along  each  conductor. 


Therefore   1,500,000  =  V^  X  11,000  X  I. 
1,500,000 
1.73  X  11,000 
=  78.8  amperes. 
Or  we  may  use  the  equation 

P  =  V3EI  cc!S.e;       . 
where  P  =  effective  power,  in  watts. 

E  =  efiective  voltage  between^cQaduc- 

tors,  in  volts. 
/  =  effective  current  along  each  con- 
ductor, in  amperes, 
cos  #  =  power-factor  of  thr  Innd      — 
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1,200,000  =  V3  X  11,000  X  /  X  0.80. 

~    l,liOO,TOff 

"  1.73  X  11,000  X  0.80 


We  now  compute,  ae  in  the  case  of  a  single-phase  line,  the 
total  annual  cost  of  the  line  when  constructed  of  conductors 
of  different  sizes.  Starting  with  No.  0  stranded  copper  con- 
ductor, we  find  the  cost  of  tine  as  follows: 

"One  mile  of  No.  0  weigETlTSQ  lb. .      "     - 

A  ten-mile  three-wire  system  would  weigh 
'  30  X  1730  =  51J9M  lb7_ 

At  20  cents  per  pound,  the  line  would  cost 
■  "    $0.20  X  51,900"=  I10.38Q.  .  '  " 

Annual  fixed  charges  at  8.5  per  cent  would  amount  to 

fTC;386"x  0.085  =  S882.   .. 

The  resistance  of  one  conductor  of  No.  O^wire,  aa  per  Table  I, 

Appendix  u,  woiilif  be"  ' " "  ' 

-  10  X  0.518  =  5.18  ohms. 
Each  line  wire  in  the  three-phase  system  carries  78,8  amp,, 
fliere?ore'£he'7*fi  loss  per  conductor  would  be 
78.8  X  78,8  X  6-18  =  32,200  watts. , 
=  32.2kw. 

The  lass  in  the  three  wires  would  be 

3  X  32^2'=  96.6  kw.__ 
For  a  year  of  3000  hours,  the  total  enei^  loss  would  be 

3000  X  96.6  =  289,800  kw-hr.. 
At  1  cent  per  Kw-tr.,  this  would  cost 
"       "  '289,800  X  6.01  =$2898. 

Therefore  the  total  yearly  cost  of  the  transmission  equals 

~- ■Jf2S98  +  .$882'=-l378(L_I' 

Since  the  cost  of  lost  energy  is  greater  than  the  fixed 
cEarges,  we  compute  the  cost  of  larger  wires  in  order  to  find 
the  size  of  conductor  which  produces  the  lowest  total  annual 
cohT. — Setting""£hese  down  as  in  Table  IV  we  see  that  the 
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TABLE  IV 


Coat  ol  30  milM  at  win 

itt2Wp«rlb 

Find  uQiul  shucca 

lost  in  line  St  U  par 

kw-ht 

Tota;  annual  ooat  ol 


most  economical  conductor  would  be  No.  0000.  The  most 
economical  size  for  a  two-wire  system  under  the  same  condi- 
tions was  found  to  be  350,000  cir,  mils,     (See  Table  I.) 

Three  conductors  of  No.  0000  wire  at  an  annual  expense 
of  $3220  will  conduct  as  much  power  as  two  conductors  of 
350,000  cir.  mils  at  a  yearly  expense  of  $3724.  There  is 
then  a  decided  yearly  saving  in  using  a  three-phase  system 
instead  of  a  single-phase. 


Prob.  7-5.  What  would  be  the  most  economical  size  of  conduc- 
tor to  use  in  the  three-phase  system  of  the  above  example  if  the 
price  of  copper  were  40  cents  per  pound  installed? 

Prob,  8-6.  If  the  coat  of  energy  were  2  cents  per  kw-hr.,  what 
would  be  the  moat  economical  size  of  conductor  to  use  in  the  above 
example? 

Prob.  9-6.  If  a  three-phase  system  were  installed  in  Prob.  1—5,. 
what  would  be  the  moat  economical  size  of  conductor? 

Prob.  10-B.  Compute  Prob.  2-5,  using  a  three-wire  three- 
phaseaystem.  i   ,  .  .  l^.ooiJlC 
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70.  Regulation  of  a  Three-wire  Three-phase  System. 
We  should  always  compute  the  regulation  of  a  proposed 
three-phase  installation,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  sin^e-phase 
line,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  most  economical 
wire  producea  too  great  a  voltage  variation  at  the  different 
loads.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  much  simpler  always  to 
consider  the  loads  at  the  receiving  end  to  be  star-connected. 
If  the  loads  are  delta-connected,  we  have  merely  to  consider 
the  voltage  between  any  conductor  and 
an  imaginary  neutral  as  explained  be- 
low. At  present  let  us  consider  the 
load  as  star-connected  at  M,  as  in  Fig. 
194.  The  scheme  is  to  compare  the 
change  in  voltage  across  one  phase 
(say  OA)  from  no  load  to  full  load 
with  the  voltage  at  full  load  across 
the  same  phase  (OA). 

The  full-load  voltage  between  the 
line  wires  at  the  receiving  end  being 
11,000  volts,  the  full-load  voltage 
across  any  phase  or  coil  of  a  star-con- 
nected  load   would   be  ^^^  =  6360 

volts.  Thus  the  full-load  voltage 
across  each  of  the  coils  OA,  OB,  and 
OC  at  the  receiving  end  M  would  be 
6360  volts. 

Let  us  consider  coil  OA  only.  We 
found  that  the  full-load  line  current  at 
80  per  cent  power-factor  must  be  78.8 
amperes.  In  order  to  force  this  full- 
load  current  of  78,8  amperes  through 
the  coil  OA,  the  voltage  across  the  cor- 


Fia.  195.  The  conductors 
A,  B,  aad  C  ate  placed 
equidistant  from  one 
another.  The  wire  D, 
usually  of  iron,  is 
placed  above  B  in  or- 
der to  afFord  protection 
'oat  lightning. 

responding  coil  PA  of  the  generator  must  be  great  enough 
to  overcome  the  resistance  and  the  reactance  of  the  line 
wire  A,  and  supply  the  6360  volts  across  the  coil  OA.    Tlje 
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voltage  across  the  generator  coil  PA  is  thus  the  Fesultaut 
of  the  voltage  across  the  load  coil  OA,  and  the  resistance 
voltage  and  the  reactance  voltage  of  the  line-wire  A.  The 
resistance  of  the  lO-mile  line-wire  A,  size  0000  B.  &  S.  gauge 
(see  Table  I,  Appendix  B),  is  2.59  ohms.  The  pressure 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  line  is  equal  to 

78.8  X  2.59  =  204  volts. 

The  reactance  *  of  the  lO-mile  line-wire  A  with  the  wires 
spaced  equidistant  and  30  inches  from  one  another  as  in 
Fig.  195  is  equal  to 

10  X  0.621  =  6.21.     (See  Table  HI,  Appendix  B.) 

The  pressure  consumed  in  overcoming  the  reactance  is 

78.8  X  6.21  =  489  volts. 

Construct  Fig.  196  similar  to  Fig.  193,  with  the  exception  that 

the  voltages  in  Fig.  196  are  those  across  coils  rather  than 

between  line  wires. 

*  Whea  the  wires  of  a  eystem  are  not  spaced  equidistant  from  one 
another  the  reactance  of  the  middle  wire  will  differ  from  that  of  the 
other  two.  To  avoid  this  unbalanced  reactance,  the  wires  are  usually 
tran^aed  every  five  miles  on  a  Ehort  line  or  every  10  to  40  miles  on  & 
lot^  line,  so  that  when  the  whole  length  of  the  line  is  considered  the 
average  distance  between  them  is  the  same.  This  average  value  ia  used 
when  computing  the  reactance.  Thus  three  wires  might  be  strung  one 
directly  over  the  other  with  36  inches  separating  each  outside  wire 
from  the  middle  one.    The  average  distance  would  then  be 

36  +  36  +  72       .„.    , 
^ =  48  mches, 

and  this  would  be  the  value  used  in  the  table  or  formula  (or  finding 
the  reactance. 

When  the  wires  are  not  transposed  the  equivalent  distance  between 
them  is  used.  Equivalent  distance  —  "^  product  of  the  three  distances. 
The  equivalent  distance  in  this  case  would  equal  v'36  X  36  X  72 
or  45.  Unless  It  is  otherwise  stated,  the  Unea  mentioned  in  tills  book 
are  to  be  conddered  as  transposed. 

A.oogic 
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OS  =  EpA  =  ^/{VN  +  489)»  +  (Or  +  204)». 
VN  =  6360  am  37° 

=  3816. 
OT  =  6360  cos  37° 


EpA  =  V4305»  +  5292 


Therefore  the  voltage  across  the  coil  PA  of  the  generator 
would  have  to  be  6822  volts  when  the  full  load  is  taken 


Fia.  196.  Vector  OS  repreeents  the  voltage  acroaa  one  coil  st  the 
sendiog  end  of  line  in  Fig.  194;  OM,  the  voltage  across  one  coil  of 
the  load;  MN,  the  reetatance  drop  of  one  wire;  and  NS,  the  react- 
ance drop  of  one  wire. 

from  the  receiver  end.  When  the  load  decreases  to  zero, 
the  voltage  across  one  phase  or  coil  (as  OA)  at  the  receiving 
end  {M)  would  equal  the  voltage  across  the  corresponding 
coil  of  the  generator.  The  no-load  voltage  across  one  phase 
thus  would  equal  6822  volts. 

Tlie  change  in  voltage  is  equal  to 

6822  -  6360  =  462  volta.  i  .,„,>^k 
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The  regulation  at  80  per  cent  power-factor 

■=^-""^"*'"- 

Since  the  load  is  assumed  to  be  balanced,  the  same  change 
takes  place  across  each  coil  of  the  load.  The  change  across 
the  line  wires  will  thus  be  in  the  same  ratio.  Consequently 
the  voltage  regulation  of  this  three-wire  three-phase  system 
ia  approximately  7  per  cent,  which  ia  very  satisfactory  for 
a  load  of  only  80  per  cent  power-factor.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  voltage  regulation  for  a  single-phase  line 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  was  12.7  per  cent.  Thus 
the  three-phase  system  is  not  only  more  economical  but  also 
has  better  regulation. 

If  the  receiving  or  the  sending  end  of  the  line  is  deltarcon- 
nected,  the  method  of  computing  the  voltage  regulation  is 
similar  to  the  above.     Fig.  197  represents  such  a  system,  in 


Fio.  107.  Phase  TV  of  the  delta-connected  load  U  may  be  cooaidered 
to  be  made  up  of  coils  TO  aad  OV.  The  phaae  YO  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  up  ot  VO  and  OU,  etc.  The  points  P  and  O  are 
thua  the  neutral  points  of  star-connected  coils. 

which  both  the  receiving  end  M  and  the  sending  end  G  are 
deltsKionnected.  We  may  consider  each  coil  of  each  end 
to  be  made  up  of  two  coils  of  a  star  connection.  Thus  the 
coil  TV  of  the  receiving  end  may  be  imagined  to  be  made  up 
of  the  two  coils  TO  and  OV  connected  in  star  at  the  neutral 
point  0.  The  volti^  across  either  of  these  imaginary  coib 
11,000 


would  be 


1.73 


0  volts.     This  is  called  the  "  vdtage  to 
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neutral"  in  a  delta-connected  arrangement.  In  determin- 
ing  the  voltage  regulation  of  a  delta-connected  system,  the 
amount  which  this  "voltage  to  neutral "  changes  when  the 
load  changes  from  full  load  to  no  load  is  found,  and  com- 
pared with  the  "voltage  to  neutral  "  at  full  load,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  star-connected  arrangement. 

The  use  of  the  Mershon  diagram  will  save  much  mathe- 
matical work  in  computing  the  regulation  of  transmission 
lines.  This  diagram  is  equivalent  to  a  lai^  number  of 
vector  diagrams  like  those  of  Fig.  193  and  196.  See  Croft's 
"American  Electrician's  Handbook,"  page  143. 

Prob.  11-6.  Compute  the  voltage  r^ulation  of  the  three-phaae 
system  of  Prob.  7-5,  assuming  the  load  to  be  star-connected. 

Prob.  12-6.  If  the  load  on  the  system  of  Prob.  7-5  were  delta- 
connected,  what  would  the  regulation  be? 

Prob.  18-6.  Three-pha^  power  is  to  be  transmitted  14  miles. 
Power  to  be  delivered,  4200  kw.  Voltage  at  load,  33,000  volte; 
wires  arranged  in  vertical  plane,  50  inches  apart;  frequency,  25 
cycles;  power-factor  of  load,  85  per  cent;  size  of  wire,  No.  0,  B.  &  S. 
Compute  the  regulation  if  the  load  is  delta-connected. 

71.  To  Compute  Hie  Voltage  at  the  Load.  When  an 
induction  motor  is  started,  it  usually  takes  a  much  larger 
current  than  the  full-load  current,  and  always  at  a  low 
power-factor.  The  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  a 
transmission  line  drops  considerably  under  these  conditions. 
This  variation  in  terminal  voltage  can  be  determined  as 
follows: 

Example  2.  In  a  three-phase  transmission  line  each  wire 
of  which  has  2  ohms  resistance  and  3  ohms  reactance,  the 
full  load  is  2000  kw.  at  85  per  cent  power-factor.  The  full- 
load  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  is  6600  volts.  Find  the 
voltage  of  the  load  when  several  of  the  induction  motors, 
which  constitute  part  of  the  load,  are  starting  simultaneously, 
and  lower  the  power-factor  to  75  per  cent,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  load  to  2100  kw.  L.oo>;lc 
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The  first  step  is  to  find  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  from 
data  of  normal  conditions.  This  is  done  as  in  all  previous 
examples  of  this  chapter. 

P  =  V3£/cosfl. 
2,000,000 


1.73  X  6600  X  0.85 
=  206  amp.  per  line-wire. 

Resistance  drop      =  2  X  206 
=  412  volts. 

Eeactance  drop       =  3  X  206 
=  618  volts. 


Construct  a  dif^am  as  in  Fig.  193  and  196  and  solve  fw 
OX,  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end. 

OX  =  4490  volts. 
With  the  usual  method  of  operation,  a  voltage  to  neutral 
of  approximately  4490  volts  at  the  sending  end  would  be 
maintained   under  all  conditions   (unless  a  feeder  voltage 
regulator  is  used;  see  Art.  63  and  72). 

The  second  step  is  to  find  what  the  voltage  to  neutral  at 
the  sending  end  would  have  to  be,  if  the  voltage  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  were  to  remain  6600  volts,  or  3810  volts  to 
neutral,  under  the  new  conditions  of  load  and  power-factor. 
P=  VzEIaoae. 
2,100,000 
1.73  X  6600  X  0.75 
=  246  amperes. 
Resistance  drop  =  2  X  246  =  492  volts. 
Reactance  drop  =  3  X  246  =  738  volts. 

Construct  a  diagram  as  in  Fig.  193  and  196  and  find  the 
value  of  OX,  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end. 

OX  =  4670  volts.       , 

,  ,  .  ..L.oogic 
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Thus  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end  would  have 
to  riae  to  503Q  volte  in  order  to  keep  the  voltage  of  the  load 
up  to  6600  volts  (3810  volte  to  neutral)  when  the  extra  load 
at  a  low  power-factor  was  thrown  on. 

But  the  conditions  at  the  sendii^  end  are  such  that  the 
voltage  to  neutral  remains  practically  constant,  4490  volts 
at  all  loads.  Therefore,  if  the  sending  voltage  remains 
constant,  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  must  fall  on 
account  of  the  extra  line  drop  between  the  generator  and 
the  load. 

As  a  third  step,  we  may  then  consider  that  the  voltage  to 
neutral  of  the  sending  end  drops  from  4670  volts  to  4490  and 
compute  the  corresponding  drop  in  the  load  voltage,  from 
6600  to  iUH  of  6600),  or  6360  volts.  As  a  check  on  this 
value  we  have  merely  to  compute  what  the  generator  volt- 
age  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  maintain  a  voltage  of  6360 
volts  (3670  volts  to  neutral)  at  the  receiving  end  when 
loaded  with  2100  kw.  at  75  per  cent  power-factor.  The 
check  value  is  4560  volts  to  neutral,  showing  an  error  of 
about  1.5  per  cent. 

The  error  in  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  second 
step  we  have  used  too  small  a  value  for  the  line  current. 
We  may,  therefore,  better  our  result  by  repeating  the  second 
and  third  steps  using  a  value  for  the  line  current,  which  we 
now  know  is  more  precise,  as  found  by  the  equation 
2,100,000 


1.73  X  6360  X  0.75 
255  a 


/  = 


By  using  255  instead  of  246  amperes  for  the  line  current, 
we  find  that  it  would  require  a  generator  voltage  to  neutral 
of  4710  volts  to  maintain  6600  volts  between  terminals  at 
the  load.  With  the  generator  voltage  to  neutral  remaining 
4490,  the  load  volt^e  would  be  |Jiit  X  6600,  or  6290  volts, 
which  checks  to  within  less  than  1  per  cent. 

By  repeating  steps  two  and  three  a  number  of  tim^.  ea<;h 
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time  using  a  more  precise  value  for  the  line  current,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  load  volt^e  to  any  desired  degree  of 
precision.  For  most  practical  work  one  such  repetition  ia 
sufficient. 

Prob.  14-6.  A  200-h.p.  2300-voIt  three-phase  induction  motor 
of  93  per  cent  efficiency  has  a  power-factor  of  90  per  cent  at  full 
load.  The  distributing  circuit  haa  a  reaiataoce  of  0.4  ohm  and  a 
reactance  of  0.32  ohm  per  wire,  [a)  What  must  be  the  voltage 
at  the  generator  end  of  the  distributing  line  to  operate  the  motor 
at  rated  load  and  at  its  rated  voltage? 

(6)  What  is  the  voltage  regulation,  aasumii^  a  constant  volt^e 
at  the  generator  end  of  the  distributii^;  line? 

Prob.  IB-S.  In  startii^,  the  induction  motor  of  Prob.  14  takes 
three  times  normal  current  and  the  power-factor  drops  to  60  per  cent. 
Assuming  that  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end  of  the  distaibuting 
line  remains  constant,  what  is  the  voltage  across  the  motor  on 
starting? 

Prob.  lS-0.  If  the  generator  voltage  in  Prob.  13-5  remains 
constant,  what  will  the  voltage  at  the  load  become  when  the  load 
consists  of  2000  kw,  at  95  per  cent  power-factor?  Check  and  show 
per  cent  error. 

Prob.  17-6,  What  will  be  the  voltage  of  the  load  in  line  of 
Prob.  13-5  when  only  500  kw.  are  being  delivered  at  unity  power- 
factor?     Compute  per  cent  error  due  to  this  method. 

72.  Feeder  Voltage  Regulators  and  Line-drop  Compen- 
sators. We  have  already  shown  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  a  transmission  line  or  feeder 
and  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end  of  the  line  shall  both  be 
maintained  approximately  constant  (see  Art.  7).  We  have 
seen  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  applying  to  each 
individual  feeder  a  special  type  of  transformer  known  as  a 
Feeder  Voltage  Regulator,  whose  primary  (high-tension)  coil 
is  shunted  across  the  feeder  lines  and  whose  secondary  is  in 
series  with  the  feeder.  (See  Art,  63.)  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
adjust the  voltage  regulator  for  each  change  of  current  or  of 
power-factor  in  the  feeder,  inasmuch  as  such  charges  tend 
to  alter  the  impedance  drop  on  the  feeder  or  the  voltage  at 
the  load  end  of  the  feeder.    The  adjustment  of  the  F^iilator 
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may  be  accomplished  by  hand  if  the  load  conditions  change/ 
slowly,  or  automatically  by  a  small  alternating-current  motpi- 
actuated  by  a  "  contact-making  voltmeter,"  if  the  load  eon- 
ditions  change  rapidly,  / 

Whenever  the  regulation  of  voltage  at  the  load  epd  of  a 
feeder  must  be  accomplished  by  adjustments  (manual,  or 
automatic  by  regulators)  at  the  generating  statiojr  or  at  any 
point  distant  from  the  load,  it  becomes  necea^ary  to  have 
means  of  measuring  the  load  voltage  from  tlwf^istant  point. 
One  method,  of  running  small  pressure  wi^s  parallel  to  the 
feeder  to  connect  the  voltmeter  with  tirediatajit  terminals, 
becomes  too  expensive  when  the  fpcfier  is  long.  In  such 
cases,  a  "line-drop  compensatorj^'la  used.  The  purpose  of 
this  device  is  to  reproduce  to  ^definite  scale,  within  the  local 
circuit  of  a  voltmeter  attacked  to  the  feeder  at  its  station 
end,  all  of  the  reacting  vgftages  produced  in  the  line  by  the 
currents  flowing,  so  '       '.  the  voltmeter  receives  a  pressure 


Fig.  198.  Diagram  of  a  "line-drop  compeoBator."  Voltmeter  V  in- 
stalled in  the  generating  station  indicates  the  Voltage  Ei,  at  the  load, 
and  not  the  voltage  Eo  of  generating  station.  The  voltmeter  V 
really  meaBUres  the  c.m.f.  acrosa  the  secondary  of  the  potential  in- 
Htrumeat  transformer  P,  aa  affected  by  the  resistance  drop  and  the 
reactance  drop  of  R  and  X,  which  depend  upon  the  line  current. 

representing  what  is  left  at  the  load  end  of  the  line  rather 
than  the  impressed  voltage  at  the  place  where  the  voltmeter 
IB  attached. 

n,,.   ..L.OOgIC 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  198,  the  voltmeter  V  attached  to  this  sir^e-pbase 
feeder  does  not  indicate  the  pressure  Eq  at  the  generator  or  at  the 


Fig.  109.    Ifiagrsm  of  cQnnections  for  a  compensator  on  a  single-phase 

circuit.     Weslinghovse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

place  where  the  voltmeter  is  attached,  but  rather  the  pressure  B^ 
at  the  load  end  of  the  feeder,  provided  the  contact^nna  R  and  X 
are  set  properly.    A  currentr-traosformer  CC  in  aeries  with   the 
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feeder  hse  its  secondary  coDnected  to  rcflistaQce  and  reactanoe  in 
series.  These  are  therefore  traveraed  by  a  current  which  is  always 
directly  proporti(»ial  to  the  current  which  flows  in  the  feeder 
itself.  By  means  of  the  contact-anns  R  and  X  various  portiona 
of  the  resistance  drop  and  reactance  drop  may  be  inserted  in  cir- 
cuit with  the  voltmeter  V,  which  is  also  connected  to  the  generator 
end  of  the  feeder  through  the  potential  transformer  PP. 

Now,  if  the  contact-anns  R  and  X  are  set  so  that  the  values  of 
resistance  and  of  reactance  mcluded  between  them  bear  tbe  proper 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  current  ratio  of  the  series  trans- 
former CC,  the  e.m.f.'a  from  R  and  X  diminish  the  e.m.f.  from  PP 
in  exactly  the  same  way  and  by  exactly  the  same  percentage  that 
the  back  e.m.f. 's  or  voltage  reactions  in  the  main  line  diminish  the 
voltage  from  the  generator.  Of  course,  if  the  connections  of  R  and 
X  to  F  and  P  are  reversed,  the  line  drop  is  added  to  instead  of  sub- 
tracted from  the  generator  voltage,  and  no  adjustment  of  R  and  X 
can  be  found  which  will  make  the  indications  of  V  proportional  to 
the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  the  feeder. 

Figure  199  iUuatratea  the  actual  wiring  of  one  of  these  line-drop 
compensatore  (D)  in  a  single-phase  feeder  (P).  The  voltmeter  V 
connectfi  through  the  multiplier  M  (usually  external  with  stationary 
types  of  voltmeter,  though  internal  with  portable  types)  to  the  low- 
tension  side  of  the  potential-transformer  PP  and  the  taps  from  the 
resistance  and  reactance  in  D.  The  current  through  this  resistance 
and  reactance  is  obtained  from  the  secondary  of  the  current-trans- 
former CC  in  series  with  the  feeder.  When  the  contact-arms  on 
the  compensator  are  set  so  that  the  relation  of  reactance  drop  and 
of  resistance  drop  between  them  to  the  low-tension  e.m.f.  of  PP  la 
exactly  the  same  as  the  relation  of  reactance  drop  and  of  resistance 
drop  in  the  feeder  to  the  voltage  of  the  generator,  then  the  indica- 
tions of  V  multiphed  by  a  constant  factor  (ratio  of  P)  give  the 
voltage  Ei,  but  not  the  voltage  Eg-  In  the  case  of  polyphase 
feeders  the  connections  are  more  complicated,  although  the  same 
principles  apply.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  know  at  the  gener- 
ating station  what  adjustment  must  be  made  at  the  generator  in 
order  to  keep  the  voltage  at  the  load  constant. 

Note:  In  the  followfaig  problems,  neglect  the  resistance  and  teactuice 
of  Hu  Instrument  tramfarmers. 

Prob.  lft-6.  In  Fig.  198,  the  current  ratio  of  CC  is  100  : 1,  and 
the  voltage  ratio  of  PP  is  20  : 1.  The  single-phase  feeder  has 
altc^ther  10  ohms  reactance  and  2  ohms  resistance,  (o)  What 
should  be  the  amount  of  resistance  and  of  reactance,  in  p' 


a  ohms,  be- 
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tween  It  and  X  in  order  that  the  voltmeter  V  shall  indicate  in  fixed 
ratio  to  the  load  voltage  Ei?  (b)  What  factor  must  the  actual 
voltages  at  V  be  multiplied  by  in  order  to  obtain  the  coirect  value 
of  El  volts? 

Prob.  le-B.  The  single-phase  feeder  of  Fig.  198  is  designed  to 
deliver  400  kw.  at  0.80  power-factor  and  2300  volts  (=  Ei),  with  a 
voltage  regulation  (at  this  power-factor)  of  10  per  cent  and  a  trans- 
mission efBeiency  of  95  per  cent.  If  the  ratio  of  CC  is  100  ;  1,  and 
ot  PP  is  20  : 1,  (a)  what  must  be  the  values,  in  ohms,  of  resbtance 
and  reactance  included  between  the  contact-arms  R  and  X,  and  (6) 
by  what  ratio  must  the  voltage  V  be  multiplied  to  obtain  tiie 
voltage  Ei,1 

Prob.  20-6.  The  feeder  of  Fig.  198  supplies  load  at  a  distance 
c€  5  miles  over  No.  00  wires  spaced  36  inches  apart.  Eq  =  6600 
volts  and  the  ratio  of  PP  is  60  : }.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  CC 
(nearest  lai^r  multiple  of  9)  in  order  that  we  may  use  as  much 
of  each  dial  as  possible  on  a  line-drop  compensator  having  a 
maximum  range  of  10  ohms  resistance  and  10  ohms  reactance,  to 
indicate  the  voltage  Ei,  when  the  load  has  its  maximum  value  of 
500  kw.  at  0.80  power-factor? 

Prob.  21-6.  (ffl)  Assuming  that  we  select  for  CC  in  Prob.  20  a 
transformer  having  a  ratio  which  is  the  nearest  larger  multiple  of 
5  to  the  ratio  which  we  theoreticaUy  require,  calculate  how  many 
ohms  of  resistance  R  and  reactance  X  must  be  tapped  off  in  the 
compensator  to  make  the  reading  of  T  as  nearly  as  possible  pro- 
portional to  E^.  (6)  What  then  will  be  the  ratio  between  the 
actual  voltages  Ei  and  V? 

Prob.  23-6.  If  each  dial  R  and  X  m  Prob.  21  has  only  ten 
equal  steps  of  resistance  or  of  reactance,  1  ohm  each,  calculate: 

(a)  The  setting  of  each  dial  which  will  make  the  indications  of  V 
as  nearly  as  possible  proportional  to  E^. 

(b)  Tlie  ratio  of  Ei,  volts  to  V  volts  for  this  setting  of  dial  B 
and  X,  which  will  make  V  represent  Ej,  with  full  load  delivered 
from  the  feeder. 

(c)  The  percentage  error  involved  when  the  product  of  the  ratio 
of  (b)  times  the  vdtage  V  is  assumed  to  represent  the  voltf^e 
El,  at  zero  load. 
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SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTER  V 

THE  VOLTAGE  at  which  electrical  power  is  transmitted 
over  short  distances  is  usually  about  1000  volts  per  mile. 

m  AMERICA,  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  is  used  in  prac- 
tlcallf  all  industrial  installations,  the  potential  of  which  is 
above  6fi0  volts. 

THE  FREQUENCIES  in  greatest  use  are  26  cycles  for 
railway  and  power  work  and  60  cycles  for  lighting. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SIZE  OF  TRANSMISSION 
WIRE  is  that  size  which  results  in  the  smallest  sum  total  of 
annual  fixed  charges  (such  as  interest  in  money  invested, 
taxes,  repairs  and  depreciation)  and  annual  cost  of  energy 
lost  in  the  line.  The  sum  of  these  items  becomes  a  T^iinitninn 
when  the  fixed  charges  equal  the  cost  of  lost  energy. 

THE  VOLTAGE  REOULATIOH  OF  THE  LINE  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  determining  the  size  of  wire 
to  be  used  for  transnussion  unless  proper  regulation  is  accom- 
plished by  feeder  voltage  regulators.  The  voltage  regulation 
of  a  line  equals 

(No-load  voltage)  —  (Full-load  voltage) 
(FuU-load  voltage) 

These  voltages  must  be  measured  at  the  load  end  of  the 
line.  Good  regulation  for  power  service  ranges  between  S  and 
10  per  cent.  For  lighting  service  it  should  never  exceed  S 
per  cent. 

THE  INDUCTIVE  REACTANCE  of  a  line  causes  voltage  to 
be  consumed  in  Qie  line  when  an  alternating  current  is  sent 
over  the  line.  This  reactance  drop  leads  the  resistance  drop 
by  90°. 

THE  GENERATOR  VOLTAGE  equals  tiie  no-load  voltage 
at  tiie  load  end  of  a  short  line,  and  can  be  found  by  adding 
vectorially  the  reactance  drop  and  the  resistance  drop  to  the 
voltage  at  the  load  end. 
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A  THRBE-PHASE  TRAHSMISStOH  LIIfE  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  a  single-phase  line  for  transmitting  a  given  amount 
of  power  to  a  given  distance,  and  has  better  regulation  under 
the  same  conditions.  In  a  three-phase  system  the  voltage  to 
neutral  and  the  reBistance  and  reactance  drop  in  one  line  con- 
ductor ate  always  used  in  computing  the  regulation. 

TO  COMPUTE  THE  VOLTAGE  AT  THE  LOAD  END  of  a 
transmisdon  line  corresponding  to  any  amount  of  load  and 
power-factor: 

FiKST  STEP.  Compute  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end 
of  line  from  data  under  normal  conditions. 

SECOKD  Step,  Compute  what  [he  voltage  at  the  gener- 
ator end  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  nuuntain  the  same  con- 
stant voltage  at  load  end  under  new  conditions  of  load. 

THDtD  Step.  The  voltage  at  the  load  end  under  new  con- 
ditions is  practically  the  same  fraction  of  the  voltage  under 
normal  conditions,  that  the  generator  voltage  computed  by 
the  "  first  step  "  is  of  that  computed  by  the  "  second  step." 
This  method  is  an  approximation  which  is  precise  enough  for 
all  practical  conditions. 

FEEDER  VOLTAGE  REGULATORS  are  used  to  maintain 
a  constant  voltage  at  the  load  when  power-factor  or  power  is 
varied  within  prescribed  limits.  Such  regulators  may  be  oper- 
ated automatically  by  a  motor  controlled  by  a  contact-making 
voltmeter. 

LIN£-DROP  COMPENSATORS  are  combinations  of  ad- 
justable resistance  and  adjustable  reactance  intended  to  be 
connected  to  tile  feeder  and  to  the  voltmeter  through  proper 
instrument  transformers  suitably  arranged.  When  properly 
adjusted  they  cause  the  voltmeter  at  the  station  to  indicate 
the  voltage  at  the  distant  end  of  the  feeder  for  all  values  of 
power  and  power-factor  at  the  load. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  V 

Prob.  aS-6.  The  11000-volt  3-phase  8-mile  pole  Une  of  the 
Southern  Power  Co.,  running  from  Catawba  to  Pineville,  ia  strung 

with  aluminum  stranded  cable,  the  resistance  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  resistance  of  No.  2  copper  wire.  The  load  at  Pineville 
consists  of  three  37.5-kv-a.  and  three  125-kv-a.  transformers.  Power- 
factor  of  load  equals  80  per  cent;  frequency,  60  cycles.  Compute 
the  voltage  regulation  of  this  line.     (Eleo.  Jour.,  Vol.  VIII.) 

Prob.  24-6.  Assumii^  the  voltage  at  Catawba  to  remain  con- 
stant at  the  value  found  in  Prob.  23,  compute  the  voltage  at  Pine- 
ville when  only  150  kw.  at  95  per  cent  power-factor  are  being  used 
there. 

Prob.  20-S.  Calculate  the  most  economical  size  of  copper  wire 
for  the  three-phase  distributing  system  of  Prob.  23.  Estimate 
copper  conductor  at  19  cents  per  pound;  fixed  charges  at  9  per 
cent  of  line  cost;  electric  energy  at  4  mills  per  kw-hr.,  3000  hr. 
at  full  load  per  year. 

Prob.  26-5.  A  distributing  system  arranged  as  in  Fig.  200  ia 
dehvering  400  kw.  at  6600  volts  and  80  per  cent  power-factor  to 


FiQ.  200.    Poner  is  distributed  over  the  thiee-wire  line  to  sub-station 
A  and  to  sub-station  B  which  is  on  a  spur  line. 

transformer  at  sub-station  A,  and  250  kw.  with  90  per  cent  power- 
factor  to  the  sub-station  B,  which  is  near  the  main  line.  The  con- 
ductors from  A  to  B  arc  No.  1  soMd  copper,  and  from  B  to  the 
generating  station  S  are  stranded  copper  No.  00.  The  conductors 
are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  195,  30-inch  spacing  throughout,  (a)  Com- 
pute the  voltage  at  B  and  at  the  station  5.  (6)  What  is  the  Une 
regulation  at  A  and  at  Bt 
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Probi  27-6.  If  the  station  at  B  is  on  a  apur  line  5  miles  from 
the  main  line,  compute  (a)  and  (6)  of  Prob.  26.  The  wires  from 
main  line  to  6  are  of  No.  2  solid  copper. 

Prob.  28-0.  A:S9iimiDg  the  rate  of  interest  and  depreciation, 
the  cost  per  pound  of  installed  copper  cable,  hours  of  use,  etc.,  to 
be  as  in  Example  1,  deduce  an  expression  relating  the  total  unnuM 
fixed  charges  in  dollars,  to  the  size  of  conductor  denoted  by  the 
symbol  r,  representing  the  resistance  in  ohms  per  mile  of  conductor. 
At  20°  C.  commercial  annealed  copper  wire  has  a  weight  of  0.3195 
pounds  per  cubic  inch  and  resistivity  of  872.5  ohms  per  mile-pound. 

Prob.  29-6.  Assuming  data  as  in  Example  1  and  Prob.  28, 
deduce  an  expression  relating  the  annual  value  (dollars)  of  enet^ 
lost  in  the  tine  conductors,  to  the  size  of  conductor  denoted  by 
symbol  r  representing  its  resistance  in  ohms  per  mile. 

Prob.  30-6.  If  the  variation  of  all  items  in  the  first  cost  of  a 
transmission  line  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  conductor  were 
to  be  in  du-ect  proportion  to  the  weight  per  mile  of  the  conductor, 
the  lowest  total  annual  cost  of  transmission  would  be  attained 
when  the  conductor  is  of  such  size  that  the  annual  fixed  chaises 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  energy  lost  in  the  line, 
Asaumii^  this  to  be  true  (which  it  is,  nearly  enough  for  rough, 
practical  calculations),  calculate  the  exact  size  in  ohms  per  mile 
and  in  circular  mils  of  the  most  economical  conductor  in  Example 
1.     (a)  For  Table  I.     (6)  For  Table  II.     (c)  For  Table  III. 

Prob.  Sl-6,  To  be  ready  for  growth  of  load  expected  in  the 
near  future,  the  size  of  wire  installed  in  a  transmission  line  may  be 
made  lat^r  than  that  calculated  to  be  the  most  economical  size 
for  the  present  loading.  Under  the  conditions  of  Example  1  and  by 
the  methods  outhnod  in  Prob.  28,  29  and  30,  calculate  how  much 
(per  cent)  greater  than  the  least  total  cost  of  transmission,  the 
annual  cost  would  be  if  the  line  wire  were  made  larger  Uian  the 
most  economical  size  by  (o)  50  per  cent;  (6)  100  per  cent;  (c)  200 
percent. 

"  Prob.  3S-B,  The  transmission  specified  in  Example  1  is  to  be 
installed  under  the  condition  that  it  is  for  temporary  service  only, 
and  will  be  dismantled  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  a  scrap  value 
equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  initial  cost.  Assume  that  the  money 
put  aside  for  depreciation  charges  does  not  cam  interest,  and  that 
the  tax  rate,  cost  of  copper  and  value  of  energy,  etc.,  are  as  in 
Example  1.  Calculate  the  most  economic  size  of  conductor  in  ihia 
case;  (a)  In  ohms  per  mile,     (b)  In  circular  mila.i^^Q,^,,!,^. 
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Ptob.  88-S.  Other  conditions  being  ea  specified  in  Example  1, 
ealcuUte  what  percentage  decrease  in  the  vc^ue  per  kw-hr.  ctf 
energy  would  justify  a  saving  of  26  per  cent  in  liie  amount  of 
conductor  material  used. 

Prob.  34^  A  rule  for  rough  calculations  of  transmission  line 
is  to  allow  in  the  conductors  a  power  loss  equal  to  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  power  delivered.  Other  conditions  being  as  in 
Example  1,  calculate  what  relation  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  copper 
installed  to  the  value  of  a  kilowatt-hour  will  make  it  permissible 
to  use  this  rule.  The  equations  and  methods  suggested  in  Prob, 
28,  29  and  30  may  be  used  here  to  advant^e. 

Prob.  S6-5.  Good  voltage  regulation  (without  the  aid  of  volt- 
age regulators)  on  the  short  transmission  in  Example  1,  Table  I, 
demands  that  the  resistance  drop  be  not  greater  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  voltage  delivered  at  the  load  (11,000  volts).  Calculate  how 
much  greater  than  the  least  value  must  be  the  fl"nuftl  cost  of  this 
transbiission,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  regulation  without  a 
feeder  voltage  regulator. 

Prob.  8S-6.  Show,  for  the  general  case,  that  when  the  most 
economical  size  of  conductor  is  chosen,  the  voltage  drop  per  mile  of 
conductor  due  to  resistance  is  dependent  only  upon  the  material  and 
cost  per  pound  of  conductor,  the  percentage  of  fixed  charges  on 
this  cost,  hours  of  use,  and  the  value  of  a  kilowatt-hour  saved  from 
tbe  line  losses;  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  power 
transmitted,  the  total  distance  or  length  of  transmission  line,  volt^ 
age  between  conductors,  or  any  other  factor. 

Prob.  S7-B.  Show  that  the  most  economical  size  of  conductor 
under  any  given  conditions  requires  the  line  to  be  proportioned  on 
the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  circular  mils  of  sectional  area  per 
ampere  of  current  transmitted,  and  that  this  number  depends 
upon  the  same  factors  as  stated  in  Prob.  36  for  the  resistance  drop 
per  mile  of  conductor  with  most  economical  size. 

Prob.  88-B.  Calculate  the  percentage  regulation  at  unity  power- 
factor  for  the  line  of  Example  1,  when  the  frequency  is  (o)  25 
cycles  per  second,    (b)  133  cycles  per  second. 

Prob.  S9-B.  Calculate  the  percentage  regulation  at  80  per  cent 
power-factor  for  tbe  line  of  Example  1,  when  the  frequency  is  (o) 
25  cycles  per  second.     (6)  133  cycles  per  second. 

Prob.  40-B.  From  the  data  in  Table  III,  Appendix  B,  draw  a 
a  curve  using  as  abscissas  the  distance  between  wires  (range|^l 
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inch  to  120  inches),  and  as  ordinates  the  inductive  reactance  (ssbaa 
per  mile  of  single  conductor).  Consider  only  a  350,000  cir^nil 
conductor.    Explain  reasons  for  the  foim  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  41-6.  From  the  data  in  Table  III,  Appendix  B,  draw  a 
curve  using  as  abscisaas  the  size  of  wire  (cir.  mils,  from  one  million 
to  No.  6  B.  &  S.  gauge),  and  bb  ordinates  the  inductive  reactance 
(ohms  per  mile  of  single  conductor).  Consider  only  a  spacing  of 
30  inches.     Explain  reasons  for  the  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  42-6.  Calculate  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  speci- 
fied in  Example  1  (with  power-factor  of  0.8  at  receiving  end)  corre- 
spondii^  to  spacings  of  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  feet,  and  using  a  350,000 
cir-mil  conductor.  Draw  a  curve  between  spacing  (in  feet)  as 
abscissae,  and  percentage  r^ulation  as  ordinates.  £^lain  reasons 
for  the  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  43-6.  (a)  With  a  power-factor  of  80  per  cent  at  the  load 
in  F^.  193,  what  will  be  the  power-factor  at  the  generator  tenninals? 

(i>)  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance  of  the 
line  to  which  Fig.  193  refers,  in  order  that  the  power-factors  at  load 
and  at  generator  terminals  may  be  equal? 

(c)  If  the  size  of  wire  be  chosen  so  that  the  resistance  drop  is 
equal  to  the  reactance  drop  in  F^.  193,  what  should  he  the  voltage 
regulation? 

Prob.  44-0.  Calculate  the  percentage  regulation  on  basis  of 
data  given  in  Example  1,  with  load  having  0.80  power-factor,  the 
spacii^  and  size  of  wire  beir^  adjusted  to  give  the  following  con- 
stants for  the  line:  (o)  Resistance  of  line  =  2  ohms,  reactance  =  4 
ohms;  (6)  Resistance  of  line  =  4  ohms,  reactance  ■=  2  ohms. 
Compare  and  discuss  these  results. 

Prob,  46-6.  If  the  frequency  were  reduced  from  60  cycles  to 
25  cycles  per  second  in  Prob.  44-5,  what  would  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  become?  Compare  these  values  with  each  oth^ 
and  with  corresponding  values  from  Prob.  44-5. 

Prob.  4B-6.  Required,  to  calculate  what  size  conductor  is  re- 
quired for  the  transmission  specified  in  Example  1,  with  a  spacing 
of  30  inches,  in  order  that  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  shall 
not  exceed  8  per  cent.  Power-factor  of  load  assumed  100  per  cent. 
Proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Find  tentative  value  for  size  of  line  (B.  &  S.  gauge  number, 
or  circular  mils),  on  the  assumption  that  entire  change  of  voltage  is 
due  to  resistance  only. 
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(ft)  Uaing  reactance  taken  from  tables  for  this  size  and  the 
giWi  spacing,  calculate  the  regulation  of  the  line. 

(c)  If  the  regulation  obtained  in  (6)  difCera  appreciably  from  the 
specified  value,  repeat  the  calculation  for  the  next  larger  or  smaller 
sizes  of  conductor  with  same  spacing,  and  so  on  until  the  proper 
size  is  found. 

Prob.  i7-6.  Deduce  an  expression  or  equation  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  the  most  economical  size  of  conductor  (circular  mils)  to 
the  factors  upon  which  it  depends,  such  aa  amount  of  power  to  be 
delivered  (P  watts),  pressure  at  load  (B  volts  between  line  wires), 
power-factor  (cos  fl),  coat  per  pound  of  installed  conductor  (c  dol- 
lara),  fixed  charges  (p  per  cent),  value  of  one  kilowatt-hour  saved 
(A  dollars),  and  equivalent  number  of  hours  used  per  year  of  rated 
load  (]/  hours).  Assume  three-phase  three-wire  lines  of  annealed 
copper, 

Prob,  48-B.  ScAve  Prob.  47-5  on  basis  of  a  three-phase  three- 
wire  line  of  aluminum  cable.    See  Prob.  2-5  for  data  on  aluminum. 

Prob.  d9-C.  Scdve  Prob.  47-5  on  basis  of  ^  single-phase  two- 
wire  line  of  copper  conductors. 

Prob.  60-6.  Solve  Prob.  47-5  on  basis  of  a  four-wire  two-phase 
line  of  copper  conductors. 

Prob,  61-6.  Using  the  method  of  procedure  outlined  in  Prob. 
46-5  and  the  data  given  in  Prob.  13-5,  calculate  what  size  of  con- 
ductor (B.  ife  8.  gauge,  or  circular  mils,  nearest  standard  size) 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  voltage  regulation  of  this  three-phase 
line  within  8  per  cent. 

Prob.  63-6.'  If  the  load  at  B  in  Prob.  26-5  consisted  of  over- 
excited synchronous  motors,  so  that  the  90  per  cent  power-factor 
was  due  to  a  leading  current,  what  would  be  the  values  of  (a)  in 
Prob.  20-57 

Prob.  6S-6.  The  voltage  of  a  central  station  is  13,000  volts,  60 
cycles,  three-phase.  How  far  can  this  station  transmit  1000  kw.  at 
85  per  cent  power-factor  with  a  line  regulation  of  15  per  cent? 
Conductora  are  No.  000  stranded  copper  spaced  36  inches  equi- 
distant. 

Prob.  64-6.  If  the  power-factor  at  the  load  in  Prob.  53-5  were 
raised  to  unity,  how  much  farther  could  the  power  be  transmitted 
with  the  same  regulation? 

Prob.  06-8.  An  eleven-mile  three-phase  line  with  16,000  volte, 
60  cycles,  at  the  sending  end  is  to  supply  power  at  92  per  cent 
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power-factor  and  8  per  cent  regulation.  The  line  consists  ril 
stranded  aluminum  cables  spaced  36  inches  equidistant  and  of  a 
size  equivalent  in  resistance  to  250,000  cir-mil  copper.  How 
much  power  can  it  deliver  under  these  specifications? 

Prob.  66-6.     In  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  201,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  generating  station  G  and  the  receiving  end  is  S  miles. 


Fia.  201.    Diagram  of  a  system  for  tranamitting  the  power  of  the 

station  G  to  the  three  eingle-phase  transformers  A,  B  and  C. 

The  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  is  11,000  volts,  60  cycles,  when 
each  transformer  has  its  full  load  of  600  lew.  at  90  per  cent  power- 
factor.  The  line  wires  consist  of  400,000  cir-mil  stranded  copper 
spaced  3  feet  apart,  as  in  Fig.  195.  Compute  the  voltage  at  the 
generating  station. 

Prob.  67-6.  The  transformers  of  Prob.  56  become  loaded  as 
follows:  Each  transformer  has  a  load  of  500  kw.  at  80  per  cent 
power-factor.  Assuming  that  the  voltage  at  generator  station  re- 
mains as  in  Prob.  56,  what  will  the  voltage  across  each  load  trans- 
former become?  Check  your  computed  voltages  and  state  per 
cent  error. 

Prob.  68-6.  What  e.m.f.  will  be  obtained  between  line  wires  at 
the  load  end  of  a  three-phase  three-wire  line  10  miles  long,  of  No. 
000  copper  with  wires  spaced  as  in  Fig.  195  and  30  inches  apart 
(constants  as  in  Tables  I  and  III  of  Appendix  B),  carrying  a  bal- 
anced 60-cycle  load  of  80  amperes  per  wire  from  a  generator  whose 
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ejn.f.  is  11,000  volta  between  any  two  terminals?  Power-factor 
at  generator  ia  80  per  cent. 

Prob.  59-6,  Calculate  the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  the  line 
in  Prob.  58  when  the  current  is  40  amperes  and  when  it  is  120 
amperes  per  wire,  while  the  voltage  at  the  generator  terminals 
and  the  power-factor  at  the  load  remain  constant.  Draw  a  curve 
to  suitable  scale,  using  kv-a.  delivered  as  abscissas,  and  load  voltage 
as  ordinates  (voltage  characteristic  of  the  line).  Discuss  the  form 
of  this  curve. 

Prob.  60-6.  While  the  line  specified  in  Prob.  58  la  delivering 
60  amperes  per  wire  at  87  per  cent  power-factor  to  a  balanced  load 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  another  balanced  three-phase  load  of  40 
amperes  per  wire  at  50  per  cent  power-factor  is  tapped  from  the 
middle  point  of  the  Une.  Calculate  the  voltage  between  line  wires 
and  the  kilovolt-amperea  and  kilowatt  output  at  each  load.  The 
station  pressure  is  11,000  volta. 

Prob.  61-G.  Calculate  the  amperes  per  wire  and  the  power- 
factor  at  the  station  for  Prob.  60,  Calculate  also  the  total 
kilovolt-amperes  and  kilowatt  output  at  the  station,  and  the 
efficiency  of  transmission. 

Prob.  63-6.  If  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the  sending  (station) 
end  of  the  line  of  Prob.  58  ia  11,000,  what  will  be  the  voltage  be- 
tween wires  at  the  receiving  end  where  a  balanced  load  of  870  kw. 
at  87  per  cent  power-factor  is  being  consumed?  What  will  be  the 
current  per  wire  and  the  station  power-factor  under  this  condition? 


UiBnieOb,  Google 


CHAPTER  VI 

LONG  TRANSMISSION  LINES.     CAPACITY 
REACTANCE 

The  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  supplied  with  electric  power 
from  the  Big  Bend  power  plant  154  miles  away.     A  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  line  is  shown  in  Fig.  202.     Two 
three-phase  lines  are  run  on  the  same  towers  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  203.      Each 
conductor  is  a  seven-strand 
copper  cable,  No.  000  B.  &  S. 
gauge.     A  three-phase  gener- 
ator by  means  of  transfonn- 
ers  can  supply  10,000  kv-a. 
at  100,000  volts,  60  cycles,  to 
the   power-plant  end  of  the 
.   line. 

Here  is  a  long  high-voltage 
transmission  line,  the  charao 
teristics  of  which  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  short 
lines    which    we  studied   in 
Fia.  202.    Map  showing  the  route    the  previous  chapter.    Many 
of  the  100,000-volt  line  from  Big    fj^^ts  eome  to  light  which  are 
Bend  to  Oakland,  Cal.     Faecioii      .     .,.  ■  ^     . 

in  the  Trans.  A.IJE.E.  Startling,  when  we  first  per- 

ceive them.  For  instance, 
when  the  Oakland  end  of  the  line  was  open,  an  ammeter 
inserted  in  the  line  wire  near  the  power  plant  showed  that  a 
current  of  48  amperes  was  flowing  along,  the  conductors  at 
the  power-house  end.  The  voltage  between  the  conductors 
at  the  open  Oakland  end  was  found  to  be  111,000  volts, 
"vhile  at  the  power  plant   end   it   was   only  89,600  volts. 

3K  n  ,    ,    .,l..0Ogk' 
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Why  should  this  large  current  flow  into  the  line  conductors 
when  the  receiving  end  is  open?     Why,  under  these  condi- 


FiG.  203.    Type  of  transmission  lines  used  on  the  Big  Bend-Oakland 
Line.    FaccioH  in  the  Trans.  A.I.E.E. 

tions,  should  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  be  higher  than 

the  voltage  at  the  sending  end? 

73.  Capacitance.  The  answer  to  these  questions  involves 
a  study  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  long  transmission 
lines.  The  line  current  of  48  amperes,  for  instance,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  wires,  154  miles  long,  offer  a  large 
surface  which  must  be  covered  by  the  electric  charge  avgry 
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time  the  voltage  chfuiges.  Thus  when  the  voltage  is  riang 
to  its  mftTHmiim  positive  value,  a  charge  of  electricity  is 
forced  out  over  the  line  wire  to  fill  it  up  with  electricity. 
Then  as  the  pressure  dies  out,  this  chai^  flows  back,  there 
being  no  pressure  to  keep  it  forced  out  along  the  wire. 

It  is  as  though  we  were  forcing  water  through  an  elastic 
pipe.  Even  though  the  far  end  of  the  pipe  were  plumed,  the 
walls  would  stretch  and  allow  a  quantity  of  water  to  flow  into 
the  pipe.  This  quantity  would  depend  upon  how  elastic  the 
pipe  was  and  upon  how  great  the  pressure  was.  As  soon  as 
the  pressure  on  the  pipe  was  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the 
pipe  would  cause  the  water  to  flow  back  again.  Thus  if 
the  pressure  were  intermittent  or  alternating,  there  would  be 
an  intermittent  or  an  alternating  surge  of  water  through  the 
sending  end  of  the  pipe. 

Similarly  the  electric  line  possesses  a  sort  of  eUsticitT  to 
the  electricity.  Electric  elasticity  is  called  the  Capacitance  of 
the  line. 

This  electric  elasticity,  or  capacitance,  allows  an  electric 
pressure  to  send  a  chaining  current  into  the  line  in  order  to 
fill  it.  This  sets  up  a  sort  of  electric  strain  along  the  wire, 
so  that  when  the  applied  pressure  is  removed,  the  back- 
pressure due  to  this  electric  strain  forces  back  the  electricity, 
just  as  the  pressure  due  to  the  strained  condition  of  the  water 
pipe  forces  back  the  water  eis  soon  as  the  applied  water 
pressure  is  removed.  Accordingly,  if  the  electric  pressure 
is  continually  alternating,  the  electricity  will  be  forced  out 
and  back  along  the  line,  producing  an  alternating  current 
of  electricity  along  the  conductor. 

We  have  said  that  the  amount  of  the  water  forced  in  and 
out  of  a  water  pipe  depends  upon  how  great  the  elasticity  of 
the  pipe  line  is  and  upon  how  large  the  applied  pressure  is. 
Similarly  the  amount  of  electricity  forced  out  and  back 
along  a  conductor  depends  upon  how  great  the  elasticity 
(or  capacitance)  of  the  line  is,  and  upon  how  much  pressure 
1  to  it.     In  fact,  we  measure  the  capacitance  of  a 
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conductor  by  the  quantity  of  electricity,  in  ampere-seconds, 
which  one  volt  pressure  can  supply  to  a  conductor  when 
applied  to  it. 

If  the  elEBticity  (or  capacitance)  of  the  conductor  is  bo  large 
that  a  pressure  of  one  volt  causes  one  ampere-second  (one 
coulomb)  of  electricity  to  be  supplied  to  the  conductor,  we  say 
that  the  conductor  has  unit  capacitance. 

This  unit  of  capacitance  of  one  ampere-second  per  volt  is 
called  a  Farad.  But  no  conductor  has  such  a  lai^  capaci- 
tance that  one  volt  pressure  can  force  anywhere  near  an 
ampere-second  on  it,  so  we  commonly  use  one-millionth  of 
the  farad  as  a  unit  capacitance  and  call  it  a  Microfarad. 

Hius  a  conductor  has  a  microfarad  capacitance  when  the 
apphcation  of  one  volt  supphes  one-millionth  of  an  ampere- 
second  to  the  conductor.  This  154-mile  conductor  has  a 
capacitance  of  only  2.2  mf.  and  one  volt  pressure  would 
supply  only  0.0000022  amp-sec.  to  it. 

Thus  when  there  is  no  pressure  between  the  ground  and 
a  conductor  of  2.2  mf.  capacity,  there  is  no  electric  chaise 
upon  it,  but  when  there  exists  a  steady  pressure  of  one  volt 
between  the  ground  and  the  conductor  there  is  a  charge 
of  2.2  millionths  of  an  ampere-second  upon  the  conductor. 

If  the  volt^e  between  the  ground  and  the  conductor 
were  raised  to  a  steady  value  of  2  volts,  there  would  be  an 
electric  chaise  of  4.4  millionths  of  an  ampere-second  on 
the  conductor.  A  steady  value  of  100,000  volts  between 
the  conductor  and  the  ground  would  put  a  charge  of  0.22 
amp-sec.  upon  the  conductor. 

74.  Condensers.  The  combination  of  the  ground  and 
the  wire  is  said  to  constitute  a  condenser.  Any  two  con- 
ductors separated  by  a  non-conductor,  such  as  air,  mica, 
glass,  etc.,  make  a  condenser. 

The  capacitance  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  how  much 
surface  the  two  conductors  have,  how  far  apart  the  conduc- 
tors are,  and  what  kind  of  material  is  between  them.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  in  the  conductora.ll'^ 
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If  the  surfaces  of  the  two  conductors  are  large,  if  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  very  small,  and  if  the  material  in  this 
separating  ^ace  is  glass  or  mica,  the  capacitance  of  tbe 
condenser  will  be  comparatively  large.  Commercial  con- 
densers for  use  with  induction  coils  are  made  by  putting 
thin  strips  of  mica  or  oiled  paper  between  sheets  of  tin  or 
lead  foil.  The  sheets  of  foil  constitute  the  conductors  and 
the  mica  acts  as  an  insulator.  Mica  thus  used  is  called 
the  dielectric. 

Fig.  204  shows  the  conventional  diagram  of  such  a  con- 


Fio.  204.    The  conventional  diagram  of  a 
deoser  connected  to  a  battery  cell. 


Fia.  205.  The  con- 
ventional symbol 
used  to  Kpreaent 
capacitance. 


denser  joined  to  a  battery  cell.  Note  that  alternate  plates 
are  joined  to  one  side  of  the  line  and  the  remaining  plates 
to  the  other  battery  terminal.  This  gives  a  large  area  to 
each  conductor,  and  at  the  same  time  places  the  conductors 
very  near  to  each  other.  The  dielectric  is  not  represented 
in  the  diagram.  The  conventional  form  for  illustratiryg 
capacitance  is  the  ^Tnbol  of  F^.  205. 


Fig.  206.     Conventio 
ground)  of  which  \a 


lal  diagram  of  a  line  wire,  the  capacitance  (to 
spresented  by  two  condensers,  one  at  each  end. 


Thus  Fig.  206  represents  a  transmission  wire,  with  the 
capacitance  to  ground  considered  as  concentrated  in  a  con- 
denser at  each  end.     This  is  much  simpler  in  computa- 
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tionB  than  eouddermg  the  line  to  have  its  elasticity  or 
capacitance  distributed  along  the  line.  The  transmission 
line  can  then  be  likened  to  a  non-elastic  pipe  line  with  an 
air  chamber  at  each  end. 

Example  1.  The  ground  and  one  wire  of  the  Big  Bend-OaklaDd 
line  constitute  a  condenser  of  2.2  mf.  capacity.  If  a  pressure  of 
110  volts,  direct  current,  is  applied  between  the  wire  and  the 
ground,  how  much  electricity  will  be  forced  on  the  wire? 

1  volt  will  force  0.0000022  amp-sec.  on  the  wire. 

110  volts  will  force 

110  X  0.0000022  =  0.000242  amp-sec. 
Or  in  the  form  of  an  equation 

Q  =  CE 
when  Q  =  quantity  of  electricity  in  amp-sec. 

C  =  capacitance  of  condenser  in  farads. 
E  =  pressure  between  conductors  in  volts. 
In  thin  case, 

Q  =  0.0000022  X  no 

=  0.000242  amp-aec. 
Example  2.     If  the  electricity  takes  0.002  sec.  to  fill  up  the  line 
in  Example  I,  what  average  current  will  flow  into  the  line  during 
the  time  of  charging? 

Quantity     amp-sec. 

Av.  current  =  -—=r. ■  =  - — ^ — 

Time  see. 

_  amperes  X  seconds 
seconds 
0.000242 
0.002 
=  0,121  amp. 
Prob.  1-6.    What  is  the  capacitance  of  a  condenser  that  holds 
0.012  ampere-second  under  a  pressure  of  110  volts? 

Prob.  a-6.  How  many  volts  would  be  required  to  put  0.07 
Mnpere-second  into  the  condenser  of  Prob.  1? 

Prob.  3-6.  The  capacitance  of  a  condenser  is  30  mf.  How 
many  ampere-seconds  will  it  hold  when  the  pressure  is  220  volts? 

Prob.  4-6.  What  is  the  average  charging  current  if  it  takes 
0.05  sec.  for  the  condenser  in  Prob.  3  to  become  fully  charged  on  f 
110-volt  circuit?  ,   ,        l..OO>^k' 
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Prob.  6-6.  If  the  condenser  in  Frob.  4  were  placed  on  &  240- 
volt  circuit  and  it  took  same  length  of  time  to  charge,  what  would 
be  the  average  current? 

76.  Cause  of  Condenser  Action.  Condenser  action  in 
best  explained  by  referring  to  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  electricity  consists  of  two  kinds,  —  one  called  positive 
electricity  and  the  other,  n^ative  electrieity. 

Thus,  by  this  theory,  a  battery  or  a  generator  sends  out 
two  streams  of  electricity,  one  flowing  around  the  circuit 
in  one  direction,  the  other  in  the  other  direction.  In  Fig. 
207,  the  battery  cell  may  be  thought  of  as  sending  out  a 

stream  of  positive  chaises  to  the 

_+++j++^         plate  A,  and  of  negative  charges  to 

T~               the  plate  B,  since  A  is  connected 
1 to  the  positive  terminal  and  B  to 

the  negative  terminal  of  the  bat>- 

^t^-T"^f"^ri    teT.      According  to   this   theory 
be  considered  to  send  out  ,    ,,    ,   ,  ,    .  ,        . 

positive  charges  of  dec-    one-half  of  the  work  in  an  electric 
trinity  to  plated  and  n^-    circuit    is   done    by   the   positive 
ative  charges  to  plate  B.      charges  flowing  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  negative 
charges  flowing  in  the  other  direction.     This  part  of  the 
theory  need  not  confuse  us,  since  the  work  done  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  all  done  by  the  negative  or  all  by  the  posi- 
tive or  is  divided  between  the  two. 

The  part  of  the  theory  that  particularly  interests  us  is 
that  which  deals  with  these  two  kinds  of  electricity,  n^a^ 
tive  and  positive,  in  their  effects  upon  each  other. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  laws  for  bodies 
so  charged  are  similar  to  the  laws  for  bodies  magnetized. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  electricity 
and  magnetism  are  the  same.  They  are  not  the  same,  though 
they  exhibit  peculiar  interrelations  and  analogies. 

Electrified  bodies  resemble  magnetized  bodies  in  that 
bodies  chained  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  repel  one 
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another,  while  bodies  charged  with  unhke  kmda  attract 
one  another.     This  is  usually  illustrated  afi  follows: 

If  we  bring  near  together  two  objects  which  have  unlike 
charges,  tbey  attract  each  other  with  considerable  force: 
and  the  chai^  oq  one  seems  to  attract  the  charge  on  the 
other. 

Thus  A,  in  Fig.  208,  represents  an  insolated  wire  which 


FiQ.  208.  The  electric 
charge  on  an  isolated 
wire  would  be  distrib- 
uted practically  uni- 
formly around  the  wire. 


Fig.  209.  Two  like  charges  would 
repel  each  other  and  cause  this 
unequal  distribution  on  the  con- 
ductors placed  near  each  other. 


has  a  positive  charge  of  electricity.  The  c 
uted  practically  uniformly  around  the  wire, 
similarly  charged  were  brought 
near  A,  the  charges  would  appear 
to  repel  each  other  and  the  dis- 
tribution would  be  somewhat  as 
in  Fig.  209.  If,  however,  a  wire  C 
negatively  chained  were  brought 
near  A,  the  charges  would  appear 
to  attract  each  other  and  the  distribution  would  be  as  in 
Fig.  210.  The  two  charges  in  this  case  are  said  to  bind  each 
other. 

Now  suppose  wire  A'were  connected  to  a  source  of  supply 
of  positive  electricity  as,  for  example,  to  the  positive  termi- 
nal of  a  battery  cell  or  a  generator,  and  wire  C  were  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  supply  of  n^ative  electricity,  for 
example,  the  negative  terminal  of  a  cell  or  a  generator. 
Fig.  207  represents  such  a  case.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  now, 
how  the  positive  charge  on  A  draws  a  much  larger  negative 
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charge  from  the  battery  cell  out  to  B  than  if  A  were  not 
near  B.  Also  the  negative  charge  on  fi,  in  turn,  attracts 
a  much  lai^r  charge  of  positive  electricity  from  the  battery- 
cell  out  to  A.  The  nearer  A  and  B  are  together,  the  greatcF 
this  attraction  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  charge  each  will 
have.  In  this  way  the  binding  effect  of  one  charge  on 
another  is  very  evident.  The  result  is  that  two  plates  will 
hold  a  larger  charge,  with  the  same  difference  of  potential 
or  voltage  between  them,  if  they  are  near  together,  than  if 
they  are  separated  by  a  lai^  distance.  They  will  thus 
have  a  greater  capacitance  according  to  our  definition  of 
capacitance.  Of  course  the  larger  the  plates,  the  greater 
the  capacitance  also. 

76.  A  Transmission  Line  as  a  Condenser.  Now  a  con- 
ductor of  a  transmission  Ime  acts  as  one  plate  of  a  con- 
denser, and  the  ground  as  the  other  plate.  When  the  wire 
is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  it  t^nda  to  repel  the 
poffltive  electricity  from  that  part  of  the  ground  nearest 
the  wire,  and  to  attract  or  "bind"  the  negative  ehai^  in 
the  earth  near  the  wire.*  The  binding  effect  of  these  two 
charges  upon  each  other  produces  the  condenser-effect  of 
the  line.  Two  wires  near  each  other  may  act  as  the  two 
plates,  and  the  air  between  as  the  dielectric.  In  under- 
ground cables  the  cable  acts  as  one  plate  of  a  condenser, 
the  protective  sheath  of  lead  acts  as  the  other  plate  of  the 
condenser,  and  the  insulating  material  as  the  dielectric. 
Due  to  the  nearness  of  the  ground  or  sheath  to  the  wires  in 
underground  cables,  the  capacitance  of  such  lines  is  very 
large  in  -comparison  with  the  capacitance  of  the  usual  over- 
head lines. 

Since  most  transmission  Unes 'consist  of  at  least  two  con- 

*  Experience  Beema  to  indicate,  in  terms  ot  the  theory  just  stated, 
that  when  a  conductor  is  apparently  not  charged  either  positively  or 
negatively,  it  in  reality  contains  equal  charges  of  n^ative  and  positive 
electricity  which  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  A  charge  on  a  cod< 
duct^T  thus  means  an  eicesa  of  poeitive  or  of  negative  electricity. 
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ductors,  it  ia  more  convenient,  in  computing  the  capacity 
of  a  line,  to  consider  one  wire  as  one  plate  of  a  condenser 
and  the  return  wire  as  the  other  plate  and  to  n^lect  the 
effect  of  the  ground.  The  error  in- 
volved in  this  method  is  very  slight 
indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  the  digram  of  Fig.  211.  If  con- 
ductor A  at  any  instant  were  posi- 
tive,  the  return  conductor  B  would 
at  that  instant  be  negative,  thus 
forming  the  positive  and  negative 
plates  of  a  condenser  with  an  air 
dielectric.  The  conductor  A  would 
tend  also  to  bind  a  negative  charge 
on  that  portion  of  the  ground 
nearest  the  wire,  and  B  would 
tend  to  bind  a  positive  charge  on 
that  portion  of  the  ground  nearest 
the  wire  B.  But  both  wires  are  so 
near  to  each  other  and  so  far  from 
the  ground  that  one  wire  affects 
any  point  on  the  ground  with  al- 
most the  same  strength  as  the 
other  wire,  and  thus  one  just  about 
neutralizes  the  other's  effect,  as  far 
as  binding  a  charge  on  the  ground 


Fio.  211.  The  conductois 
A  and  B  cause  about 
equal  amounts  of  poBitive 
and  negative  charges  to  be 
bound  on  the  ground  at 
the  base  of  the  pole.  Thus 
one  wire  neutralizes  the 
other  as  far  aa  the  capac- 
itance to  ground. 


i  concerned.  Thus  the 
ground,  not  being  oppositely  charged  with  respect  to  either 
wire,  does  not  act  to  either  as  the  plate  of  a  condenser. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sheath  of  a  cable  containing  more 
than  one  conductor. 

77.  Condensers  in  Parallel  and  in  Series.  In  order  to 
understand  the  application  of  the  formula  for  the  capaci- 
tance of  transmission  lines  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  joining  a  number  of  condensers  in  Parallel  and  in 
Series. 
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COHDEITSERS  IH  Parallel.     Consider  two  condensers  I  and  11, 
Fig.  212,  joined  in  parallel  across  the  mains,  the  voltage  of  which 


parallel  acrosga 
the  two  parallel 


Fig.  212.  The  two  condensers  I  and  II  are  joined  i 
line  having  a  voltage  of  E.  The  capacitance  ol 
condenaera  equals  Ci  +  C,. 

is  E.    The  capacitance  of  condenser  I  is  d;  of  condenser  II,  C^ 
Find  the  combined  capacitance  of  the  two  when  so  joined. 
Let  C  be  the  combined  capacitance; 

Qi  =  quantity  of  charge  in  condenser  I; 
Qj  =  quantity  of  chaise  in  condenser  II. 
Then  total  quantity  in  both  condensers  =  Qi  +  Qt. 

(1)  Qi  +  Q=  =  CE. 

(Quantity  of  total  charge  equals  total  voltage  times  total  capaci- 
tance.) 

But  Q,  =  CiE 

and  Q,  =  CsE. 

Therefore  (2)  01  +  ^2=  (C,  +  C,)  E. 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 

CE  =  (Ci  +  Ct)  E, 
or 

C  =  Ci  +  Ci. 
Thus  the  capacitance  of  coodensers  joined  in  parallel  equals 
the  sum  of  the  capacitances  of  the  separate  condensers.    Join- 
ing condensers  in  parallel  is  merely  adding  the  plat«  area  of  one  to 
that  of  the  other. 

Example  S.    What  is  the  capacitance  of  4  condensers  of  3,  0.2, 
7  and  2.5  microfarads  respectively,  when  joined  in  parallel? 
C  =  Ci  +  C,+  .  .  .  . 
C  =  3  +  0.2  +  7  +  2.5  =  12.7  microfarads. 
Prob.  6-6.    What  charge  is  sent  into  condenser  I,  Fig.  212, 
when  E  =  120  volts?    Capacitance  of  I  =  6  mfs. 

Prob,  7-6.  (a)  What  charge  is  sent  into  condenser  II,  Fig.  212, 
when  E  =  120  volts?  (6)  What  charge  goes  to  combination? 
Capacitance  of  II  =  4  mfs.  .     ,,,,,,1. 
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COITDBKSBRS  HT  SBRIBS.    Condensers  in  series  present  a  pecu- 
liar phenranenon.    Let  condenser  I  of  capacitance  Ci,  Fig.  213,  be 


Flo.  213.    The  condensers  I  and  II  are  joined  in  seriee  acrosB  the  line 
having  a  voltage  of  E.    The  capacitance  of  the  series  combinations 

of  condensers  equals  7^  +  7; 


joined  in  aeries  with  condenser  II  of  capacitance  Ci-  Let  E  be 
voltage  across  combination,  £1  across  condenser  I,  and  Ei  across 
etmdenser  II. 

The  chaige  Q  is  sent  into  the  condensers  under  the  action  of  the 
volt^e  E.  Since  the  two  condensers  arc  in  series  the  same  charge 
must  be  sent  into  each,  just  as  the  same  current  is  sent  through 
resistances  in  aeries.  Thus  the  charge  sent  into  each  is  Q,  and  the 
charge  sent  into  the  combination  is  also  the  same  Q. 

Let  C  =  combined  capacitance  of  Ci  and  C^ 


(1) 


.e. 


B,.-. 

But 

(2)  E-Ei  +  E^ 

Tbentfore,  from  (1)  and  (2), 

e_  e  ,  «. 

c    CiC 

and 


1 


1 


LHl^e^^,  Google 
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Thug  the  reciprocal  of  the  combined  capacitance  of  coodenMis 
in  BCries  equals  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  capadtanceG 
of  the  separate  condensers. 

Example  4.  If  the  capacitance  of  condenser  I  in  Fig.  213  is 
2  mf.  and  that  of  condenser  II,  5  mf.,  what  is  the  capacitance  <rf 
the  two  condensers  joined  in  series? 

^--!-  +  l; 

i.i  +  Ul; 
C     2     5      10 

C  =  y=1.43mf. 

Prob.  B-*.  What  charge  is  sent  into  the  condensers,  of  above 
example,  if  the  voltage  across  the  combination  is  120  volts? 

Prob.  9-6.  What  is  the  voltage  across  condenser  1  and  across 
condenser  II,  Fig.  213,  if  voltage  across  the  two  in  series  is  120 
volts?    Capacitance  of  I  =  8  mf.,  of  II  =  3  mf. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  line  capacitance  it  is  merely 
aecessary  to  know  that: 

Joining  in  parallel  two  condensers  of  equal  capacitance  pro- 
duces a  combination  having  double  die  capacitance  of  each 
condenser. 

Joining  these  condensers  in  series  produces  a  combination 
having  half  the  capacitance  of  each. 

78.  Formula  for  Capacitance  of  Overhead  Cables.    Two- 
Wire.     If  we  had  to  work  with  two-wire  lines  only,  the 
simplest  formula  for  capacitance  would  be 
^    _  Q.0194* 

logu- 
tn  which 

C,n  =  capacitance,  in  microfarads,  of  one  mile  of  line 

(2  wires) . 
s  =  distance  between  wire  centers  in  inches, 
r  =  radius  of  each  wire  in  inches. 
*  For  the  derivation  of  this  formula,  see  Pender's  "  Prinoiplea  of  Eteo- 

trical  Engineering,"  page 271.  i    ,         t.OOiJlC 
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Example  8.    What  ia  the  capacitance  of  a  40-inile  two-wire  line, 
if  the  conductors  are  No.  00  solid  wires  and  spaced  4  feet  apart? 
By  the  formula,  the  capacitance  per  mile: 

C  =2:215* 
log- 

S  =  48  inches. 

d  =  diameter  of  Xo.  00  wire  =  0.3648  inch. 
7-  =  0,182. 
0.0194 


log^-, 


48 


Fig.  214  shows  the  distribution  of  capacitance  in  a  4-mite  line. 
The  capacitance  of  each  mile  of  the  line  is  represented  by  a  con- 
denser placed  between  the  hne  wires.     Note  that  the  four  conden- 


Fio.  214.     The  capacitance  of  a  4-niile  line  equals  the  capacitance  of  four 
condensers  (each  being  the  capacitance  of  one  mile)  joined  in  parallel. 

eers,  each  representing  the  capacity  of  a  mile  length  of  wire,  are 
in  parallel.  The  capacitance  of  a  four-mile  line  is  therefore  equal 
to  four  tunes  the  capacitance  of  a  one-mile  length  of  the  line. 

Similarly  the  capacitance  of  40  miles  =  40  X  0.00802  =  0.321  mf. 
This  0,321  mf.  is  then  the  capacitance  of  the  line  consisting  of  two 
wires. 

79.  General  Fonnula  for  Capacitance  of  Overhead 
Lines.  Since  we  have  many  three-wire  lines,  and  in  order  to 
make  one  table  of  values  apply  to  both  two-  and  three-wire 
lines,  we  do  not  commonly  use  this  method  of  computing  the 
capacitance,  nor  this  way  of  stating  the  capacitance  of  thelijie. 
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Instead  of  eomputing  the  capacitance  of  the  line,  we  com- 
pute the  capacitance  of  one  wire  only  of  the  hne.  We 
consider  every  hne  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  three  wires, 
one  of  which  may  be  an  imaginary  neutral  wire.  Consider  the 
two-wire  line  of  Fig.  215.     The  lines  A  and  B  represent 


c.fMj 


c„ilililillllilill 


HI 


Fig.  215.  The  capacitance  of  a  two-wire  line  may  be  assumed  to  be 
composed  of  the  capacitance  of  a  series  a,iTangement  of  two  con- 
densers of  capacitance  Ca  and  Cb.  Ca  represents  the  capacitance 
of  wire  A  to  the  neutral  C,  and  Cb  the  capacitance  of  the  wire  B 
to  neutral. 


the  two  real  wires;  the  line  C,  midway  between  A  and  B, 
represents  an  imaginary  wire  which  is  the  neutral.  The 
capacitance  of  wire  A,  considered  with  relation  to  the  im- 
E^nary  neutral  wire  C,  would  be  represented  by  the  con- 
denser Ca-  The  capacitance  of  wire  B  considered  with 
relation  to  the  imaginary  neutral  C  would  be  represented 
by  the  condenser  Cb-  The  capacitance  of  the  combination 
of  wires  A  and  B  would  be  the  capacitance  of  the  series 
combination  of  the  two  condensers  Ca  and  Cb-  Now  the 
capacitance  of  a  series  combination  of  two  condensers  having 
equal  capacitance  is  one-half  the  capacitance  of  each  con- 
denser. Therefore  the  capacitance  of  the  two-wire  line  of  Fig. 
215,  which  is  the  capacitance  of  the  series  combination  of  C^ 
and  Cb)  must  be  one-half  the  capacitance  of  either  C^  or  Cb- 

The  capacitance  represented  by  Ca  is  called  the  capaci- 
tance of  wire  A  with  respect  to  the  neutral,  and  the  capaci- 
tance represented  by  Cg  is  called  the  capacitance  of  wire  B 
with  respect  to  the  neutral. 

Thus  the  capacitance  of  a  two-wire  line  is  one-half  the 
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capacitaDce  of  one  wire  with  respect  to  the  neutral;  or  con- 
versely, the  capacitance  of  one  (either)  wire  with  respect  to 
the  neutral  must  be  twice  the  capacitance  of  a  two-wire  line. 
Accordingly,  since  the  formula  for  the  capacitance  per  mile 

,    ^         ■     r      ■  0.0194 

of  a  two-wire  une  is  — — , 

log^ 

then  the  formula  for  the  capacitance  per  mile  of  one  wire 
with  respect  to  the  neutral  is 

lc«io; 


login - 
when 

Co  =  capacitance  in  microfarads,  with  respect  to  neu- 
tral, per  mile  of  conductor. 
s  =  distance  between  conductor  centers,  in  inches, 
r  =  radius  of  each  conductor,  in  inches. 
This  Is  the  formula  in  general  use  for  computing  the  capaci- 
tance of  all  types  of  overhead  transmission  regardless  of 
the  number  of  wires  used. 

Example  6.  How  great  a  charge  will  2000  volts,  direct  current, 
force  upon  a  120-mile  circuit  consisting  of  two  No.  000  stranded 
conductors  strung  18  inches  apart? 

Capacitance  to  neutral  per  mile  of  each  conductor  is  found  aa 
follows: 

Outside  diameter  No.  000  bare  copper  cable  is  0.470  inch. 


.1,  Google 
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Capacitance  of  120  miles  of  wire  would  be  120  times  as  great  be- 
cause it  would  be  equivalent  to  120  condensera  of  this  capacitance 
joined  in  parallel. 
Capacitance  (rf  120  miles  «  120  X  0.0206 

=  2.472  mf . 

=  0.000002472  farad. 

Since  this  is  the  capacitance  of  one  wire  to  neutral  we  must 
use  the  voltage  from  one  wire  to  neutral  in  computing  the  charge. 

Voltage  between  wires  =  2000  volts. 

Voltage  from  one  wire  to  neutral  -  ^^^  -  1000  volts. 

Volts  (to  neutral)  X  capacitance  (to  neutral)  =  charge. 

1000  X  0.000002472  =  0.00247  amp-sec. 

This  method  produces  the  same  result  as  though  we  considered 
the  capacitance  of  the  two  real  line  wires  as  being  |  of  2.472  = 
1.236  mf.  To  find  the  charge  on  the  line  we  would  multiply  this 
capacitance  between  the  two  wkes  by  the  voltage  between  the 
wires. 

2000  X  0.000001236  =  0.0(^7  ami>-sec.,  as  before. 

Prob.  10-6.  What  is  the  capacitance  of  one  wire  to  neutral,  for 
the  transmission  line  from  Big  Bend  to  Oakland  described  on  page 
362?  The  distance  between  wires  is  10  feet  and  the  conductors 
are  not  transposed.    See  page  342. 

Proh,  11-6.  The  transmission  line  from  Great  Falls  to  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  is  96  miles  long  Mid  consists  of  two  sets  of  three  No.  00 
stranded  copper  cables.  Each  set  is  strung  in  horizontal  i^ane 
8  feet  apart  and  is  transposed.  Considering  each  set  separately, 
what  is  the  capacitance  from  each  line  conductor  to  neutral? 

Prob.  12-8.  What  direct-current  pressure  would  be  required 
between  any  two  adjacent  wires  in  the  same  set  of  the  line  in 
Prob.  11  to  put  a  charge  on  them  of  0.002  amp^sec.? 

Prob.  18-6.  In  Table  IV,  Appendix  B,  is  given  a  table  of  values 
of  the  capacitance  to  neutral  for  standard  solid  conductors  and 
standard  spacings.    Check  values  for  one  mile  of 

(a)  No.  2  wire  with  24-inch  spacing. 

(6)  No.  00  wire  with  8-foot  spacing. 

Proh,  14-6.  In  Table  VI,  Appendix  B,  is  a  table  of  capacitance 
to  neutral  for  standard  strands.     Check  value  of  one  of 

(a)  500,000  en.  mils  spaced  30  inches. 

t6)  750,000  cir.  mils  spaced  15  feet.      ^  L.OOQiC 
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Prob.  lS-6.  According  to  Table  VI,  Appendin  B,  what  should 
be  the  capacitance  of  one  conductor  to  neutral  of  the  transmission 
line  from  Big  Bend  to  Oakland?  Compare  wit|i  result  calculated 
by  fonnula,  in  Prob.  10. 

80.  Effect  of  Impressing  an  Altenutting  E.M.F.  upon  a  . 
Condenser.  Charging  Current.  We  have  seen  that  when 
an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  90,000  volts  was  impressed  across 
the  terminals  of  the  B^  Bend-Oakland  line,  a  current  of 
48  amperes  Sowed  into  the  line,  even  when  the  line  was  open 
or  unloaded.  We  have  seen  that  this  current  is  due  to  the 
line  acting  like  a  condenser;  —  the  alternating  e.m.f .  alter- 
nately filling  the  line  with  electricity  and  emptying  it.  Let 
us  further  investigate  this  charging  current,  as  it  is  called. 

Capacitance  in  a  circuit  acts  like  air  chambers  in  a  pipe 
line,  tending  to  keep  the  pressure  constant.  Thus  con- 
densers in  an  alternating  current  circuit  may  be  thought  of 
as  reservoirs  in  which  electricity  is  being  stored  as  the 
prrasure  rises  and  charges  them.  These  condensers  or  reser- 
voirs then  use  the  reacting  pressure  of  the  stored  charge  to 
maintain  the  current  when  the  impressed  e.m.f.  dies  out.     A 


FiQ.  216.  Note  that  the  wave  of  charging  current  is  always  90"  ahead 
of  the  wave  of  impreased  e.m.f.  in  a  circuit  containing  capacitance 
only. 

current  will  thus  be  flowing  into  the  line  as  long  as  the  volt^ 
age  continues  to  rise.  When  the  voltage  stops  rising,  the 
current  stops  flowing.  The  current  will  be  the  greatest 
when  the  rise  in  voltage  is  most  rapid.    Now  an  alternating 

r  ,        .,l..OOglC 
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e.m.f.  is  rising  most  rapidly  just  as  it  is  passing  up  through 
the  zero  value.  The  charging  current  into  the  line  will 
therefore  be  flowing  at  its  maximum  rate  at  the  instant  when 
the  voltage  is  rising  and  going  through  its  zero  value.  Thus 
the  current  leads  the  e.m.f .  by  90°  while  the  voltage  is  grow- 
ing. Note  that  in  Fig.  216  as  the  curve  of  e.m.f.  passes  up 
through  its  zero  value,  the  curve  of  current  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum value.  Just  as  a  reservoir  would  start  to  discharge 
water  as  soon  as  the  pressure  fell  below  the  level  of  the 
water  in  it,  so  a  current  begins  to  flow  out  of  a  condenser  as 
soon  as  the  alternating  e.m.f.  begins  to  fall,  because  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f .  then  becomes  lower  than  the  opposing  internal 
pressure  across  the  condenser.  The  faster  the  pressure  falls, 
the  greater  is  the  current  flowing  out  of  the  condenser. 
Since  the  pressure  falls  fast- 
est as  it  passes  down  through 
its  zero  value,  the  current 
must  be  flowing  out  fastest 
at  this  instant.  Thus  the 
current  reaches  its  greatest 
negative  value  just  as  the 
e.m.f.  is  at  zero  and  is  about 
to  start  its  negative  values. 
FiQ.  217.  Vector  diagram  irf  chat^-  The  current  is  therefore  still 
ing  current  and  impreaaed  e.mi.  qq"  ahead  of  the  impressed 
ma circuitconuining capacitance    ^^^^^       ^^^^  ^  pjg    glS, 

how  the  current  curve  reaches 
its  maximum  value  —  Z„  just  as  the  voltage  has  dropped  to 
zero.  The  voltage  is  thus  at  its  180°  value  when  the  current 
has  reached  its  270°  value.  Similarly  it  can  be  shown  that 
at  every  instant: 

In  a  circuit  containing  capacitance  only,  an  altenutiiig  cur- 
rent leads  tbe  impressed  altematiiig  e.m.f.  by  90°. 

It  can  be  shown  that  this  capacity  current  has  a  sine 
wave-form  if  the  impressed  e.m.f.  has  a  sine  wave-form. 
Ve  may  thus  represent  relations  of  both  the  ciurent  and 


SM 
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the  e.in.f.  of  such  a  circuit  by  vector  diagrams.  F^.  217 
shows  the  capacity  current  vector  I^  leading  the  voltage 
vector  Em  by  90°.  The  instantaneous  value  of  the  capaci- 
tance current  can  be  found  from  the  diagram  by  writii^  the 
equation 

i  =  /«  sin  (*  +  90°) 
in  which 

i  =  instantaneous  value  of  capacitance  cur- 
rent, in  amperes. 
7«  =  maximum  value  of  capacitance  current, 


0  =  electrical  degrees  through  which  e.m.f.  has 
passed. 

81.  Chargtng  Current.  Capad^  Reactance.  Since  a  long 
transmission  line  acts  as  a  condenser,  an  alternating  capaci- 
tance current,  or  charging  current,  flows  in  it  when  an  alter- 
natii^  e.m.f.  is  applied  to  it.  The  value  of  this  chai^g 
current  can  be  computed  as  follows: 

The  opposition  which  the  alternating  e.m.f.  has  to  over- 
come in  setting  up  a  current  in  a  circuit  containing  capaci- 
tance only  is  called  the  Capacity  Reactance  of  the  circuit,  and 
is  measured  in  Ohms  just  as  the  Resistance  and  Inductive 
Reactance  are  measured  in  Ohms.  And  just  as  the  current  in 
a  circuit  containing  resistance  only  can  be  found  by  dividing 
the  e.m.f.  by  the  resistance,  and  the  current  in  a  circuit 
containing  inductance  only  can  be  found  by  dividing  the 
e.m.f.  by  the  inductive  reactance,  so  the  current  in  a  circuit 
containing  capacitance  only  can  be  found  by  dividing  the 
e.m.f.  by  the  capacity  reactance. 

The  equation  for  this  relation  ia 

7  =  ^S 
in  which 

/  =  effective  charging  current,  in  amperes. 

El  =  effective  e.m.f.,  in  volts,  required  to  overcome 

the  capacity  reactance. 
Xe  =  capacity  reactance,  in  ohms.  l^.ooijlc 
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Of  course  this  may  be  written  in  the  forma 

E,  =  -XJ 
and 

E, 


X- 


Example  7.  An  unloaded  transmission  line  is  a  practical  case 
of  a  circuit  containing  capacitance  only,  since  the  resistance  ts 
negligible  when  compared  with  the  capacity  reactance.  The  capac- 
ity reactance  of  one  wire  to  neutral  of  a  aingle-phase  50,000-volt 
line  is  3500  ohms.     How  large  chai^g  current  flows  in  this  line? 

Capacity  reactance  for  one  wire  to  neutral  =  3,600  ohms. 

Voltage  to  neutral  =  25,000  volts. 

X, 

25,000     ,  „ 
■3:500"  "'•"''"'»""■ 
Thus  7.14  amperes  would  flow  out  and  in  at  the  sliding  end  of 
the  line,  even  though  the  far  end  were  open.     This  current  of  7.14 
amperes  would  lead  the  e.m.f,  by  90°,    Fig.  218  shows  the  vector  . 
diagram  for  this  current  and  voltage  relation. 


'<A. 


FiQ.  218.    The  vector  /  representing  a  charging  current  of  7.14  amp. 
leads  by  90"  the  vector  E  representing  the  impressed  voltage  25,000 

volts. 

Prob,  16-6.  Draw  the  vector  diagram  for  above  example  with 
volt^e  15°  after  it  has  passed  up  through  its  zero  value.  Find 
instantaneous  values  of  current  and  voltage. 

Prob.  lT-6.  Effective  alternating  voltage  of  220  volts  (frequeniiy 
60)  is  impressed  upon  a  circuit  containing  a  condenser  only.  If 
the  current  is  2  amperes,  what  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  the 
A.ooglc 
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Piob.  18-6.  When  the  instantaneous  voltage  of  Prob.  17  is 
120  volts,  positive  and  increasing,  -wfaat/fiSwitaneous  value  will  the 
current  have?  *    " 

Prob.  19-6.  What  voltage  is  necessary  to  force  a  maximum 
current  of  30  amperes  through  a  circuit  containing  50  ohms  of 
capacity  reactance? 

Prob.  20-8,  (a)  Draw  vector  diagram  and  determine  instan- 
taneous value  of  voltage  when  instantaneous  current  in  Prob.  19 
is  5  amperes,  positive  and  decreasing,  {h)  How  many  electrical 
degrees  will  the  voltage  have  passed  through  by  that  time? 

82.  Capacity  Reactance  of  Long'  Traastnission  Lines. 
In  working  with  the  capacitance  of  long  transmission  lines, 
it  is  convenient  in  our  computations  to  assume  that  the 
capacitance  of  the  line  is  all  contained  in  two  condensers  of 
equal  capacitance,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  instead  of  be- 
ing distributed  among  an  infinite  number  of  small  condensers 
atning  all  along  the  conductor.  Similarly,  we  find  it  con- 
venient for  the  sake  of  simplifying  our  computation  to  con- 
sider the  capacity  reactance  to  neutral  of  the  line  to  consist 
of  two  equal  capacity  reactances  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
line.    Thus,  in  Fig.  219,  the  capacity  reactance  X^  of  one  wire 


n 


Isl 


\r 


5i 


Fia.  219.  The  chafing  current  as  indicated  by  the  ammeter  A  would 
equal  the  Bum  of  the  currents  through  the  equal  capacity  reactances 
PandQ. 

to  neutral  may  be  represented  by  the  two  equal  reactances  P 
and  Q-  The  reactance  of  each  can  be  represented  by  (2  X^), 
since  they  are  equal  and  are  in  parallel  with  each  other. 
Assume  Xc  equals  3600  ohms,  as  in  Example  7,  and  that  the 
voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end  equals  25,000  volts  and 
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at  the  Open  receiving  end  30,000  volts  to  neutral.     The  charg- 
ing current  may  then  be  found  as  follows: 

/  (of  P)  =  ™"^g^  ^''^"^  P 
reactance  of  P 
25,000      ,  „ 
=  -7000-  =  ^-^^^P- 
7  f  f  Oi  —  voltage  acrosa  Q 
reactance  of  Q 
30,000      .„. 
^   7000-  =  *-2^^'°P- 
Since  these  two  currents  are  in  parallel  and  practically  in 
phase  with  each  other,  being  90°  ahead  of  the  voltage,  we  have 
merely  to  add  them  arithmetically  to  get  the  charging  current 
as  read  by  the  ammeter  A :    3,57  +  4.28  =  7.85  amp.  total 
charging  current.     The  value  7.14  amperes  is  obtained  in.  Ex- 
ample 7,  where  we  consider  the  capacitance  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  condenser  at  the  middle  of  the  line.     The  above  two- 
end-condenser  method  is  the  simpler  and  rather  more  precise 
and  should  ordinarily  be  used  in  practical  computations. 

Not*  by  examining  Fig.  220,  which  represents  a  direcfrKJurrent 
circuit,  that  this  two-condenser  method  is  exactly  similar  to  the 


Fig.  220.     The  line  current  indicated  by  the  ammeter  A  would  equal 
the  sum  of  the  currents  through  the  equal  resistances  P  and  Q. 

method  we  use  in  considering  direct  currents,  to  find  the  line  cur- 
rent when  the  line  is  loaded  with  two  equal  resistances  at  P  and  Q. 

/  (tough  P)-""'"^  ■'""/' 
resistance  of  P 

=  -_  =  12  amp. 

^y  n   .L.OO'^IC 
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"0      11 

-  w  -  "  "P- 

The  curreat  through  the  ammeter  A,  then,  equals  the  sum  of 
these  two  currents  since  they  are  flowing  in  parallel. 
11  +  12  =  23  amp. 
Notice  that  we  may  set  this  computation  down  as  follows: 
120  ,   110 


Current  through  ammeter  A  = 

120  +  110 
10 
=  23  amp. 

Similarly  we  may  set  down  the  computation  of  the  charging  cur- 
rent in  Fig.  219: 

„^      .  ,      25,000  ,  30,000 

Chargmg  current  =  -^^  +  ^^ 

^  25,000  +  30,000 

"7000 
=  7.85  amp. 

Thus,  if  we  distribute  our  capacities  in  this  manner,  we 
have  merely  to  divide  the  sum  of  the  voltages  across  the  two 
assumed  condensers  by  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  of  the 
condensers  or  by  twice  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  line 
wire  to  neutral,  and  we  thereby  obtain  the  value  of  total 
charging  current  for  one  line  wire. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  capacity  reactance 
of  one  wire  to  neutral  is  not  the  sum  of  the  reactances  of 
the  two  condensers,  P  and  Q,  but  rather  it  is  just  one-half 
the  capacity  reactance  of  either.  This  is  clear  from  the 
direct  current  analogy  of  Fig.  220.  The  resistance  of  the 
load  P  and  Q  is  not  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two,  but 
rather  half  the  resistance  of  either.  Just  as  the  resistance 
of  the  combination  of  P  and  Q  =  ^  of  10  or  5  ohms,  so  the 
capacity  reactance  of  the  parallel  combination  of  P  and  Q, 
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Fig.  219,  equals  i  of  7000  =  3500  ohms.  Or,  conversely, 
the  capacity  reactance  of  each  assumed  condenser  equals 
twice  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line  to  neutral.  The 
rule,  then,  for  finding  the  charging  current  of  any  trans- 
mission line  is: 

Divide  the  SUM  of  the  voltages  to  neutral  ftt  each  end  by 
TWICE  the  capaci^  reactance  of  one  line  wire  to  neutraL 

Similarly  if  we  know  the  charging  current  and  the  volt- 
age to  neutral  at  each  end,  we  divide  the  sum  of  these 
two  voltages  by  the  charging  current.  This  gives  us  the 
capacity  reactance  of  one  of  the  assumed  condensers.  We 
have  now  merely  to  remember  that  the  line  consists  of  two 
such  condensers  in  parallel  and  its  capacity  reactance  is 
therefore  one-half  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  assumed 
condenser. 

Of  course,  the  actual  conditions  m  a  circuit  are  that  the 
line  constitutes  an  infinite  number  of  minute  condensers. 
Thus  the  charging  current  entering  a  line  from  the  generator 
terminals  gradually  decreases  until  at  the  far  end  it  becomes 
zero.  All  methods,  therefore,  which  assume  the  capaci- 
tance to  be  concentrated  at  one  or  more  points  are  merely 
more  or  less  close  approximations.  The  two-end-condenser 
method  usually  results  in  an  error  of  less  than  1  per  cent 
and  is  precise  enough  for  ordinary  practical  computations, 
—  especially  as  the  assumption  that  the  charging  current  was 
a  sine  wave-form  may  produce  a  much  greater  error,  often 
as  great  as  40  per  cent.     See  §  84, 

Prob.  21-6.  Compute  from  data  on  page  362  the  capacity  re- 
actance of  one  wire  to  neutral  of  the  Big  Bend  to  Oakland  line. 
In  computing  voltage  from  each  line  wire  to  neutral,  remember  that 
this  is  a  three-phase  line,  with  89,600  volta  between  line  wires  at 
one  end,  and  111,000  voltfl  at  the  other  end. 

Proh.  22-6.  From  "  Charging  Current "  table  in  Appendix  B, 
compute  the  capacity  reactance  to  neutral  of  140  miles  of  No.  OOO 
solid  conductor  spaced  3  feet  from  the  other  similai  line  wire,  if 

the  system  is  sin^e-phase  60-cycle.  i    .       .  ^-  ■OtV^IC 
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Prob.  2S-6.  What  ia  the  capacity  reactance  of  oae  wire  to 
neutral  for  a  three-phase  line,  strung  with  350,000  cir.  mils  stranded 
cables,  spaced  15  feet  apart?  Length  of  line,  80  miles;  frequency, 
60  cycles.    See  Appendix  B. 

Prob.  24-^.  What  chai^ng  current  will  flow  in  each  wire  of 
Prob.  23,  if  the  open  circuit  voltage  at  the  sending  end  is  95,000  and 
at  the  receiving  end  is  114,0007     Frequency,  60  cycles. 

Prob.  26-6.  What  would  be  the  charging  current  of  Prob.  24  if 
the  frequency  were  25  cycles? 

Prob.  26-6.  A  350-mile,  three-phase,  60,000-volt  transmission 
system,  operating  at  60  cydes,  uses  2800  reactive  kv-a.  in  charging 
the  line. 

(a)  What  is  the  charging  current? 

(6)  What  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line,  one  wire  to  neutral? 

(c)  What  is  the  charging  current  per  mile  per  1,000,000  volts 
to  neutral? 

83.  Computation  of  Capacity  Reactance.  When  the 
capacitance  of  a  line-conductor  or  of  a  condenser,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  impressed  voltage  are  known,  the  capacity 
reactance  for  that  frequency  may  be  computed  by  the  fol- 
lowii^  method: 

In  a  circuit  containing  capacitance,  the  alternating  cur- 


Flo.  221.  One  cycle  of  the  current  sine  curve  in  a  current  containing 
capacitance  only.  Note  that  the  current  makes  the  change  between 
zero  and  the  maximum  value  four  times  each  cycle. 

rent  charges  or  discharges  the  condenper  four  times  each 
<^cle,  as  seen  from  Fig.  221  which  represents  the  current 
curve  in  such  a  circuit  for  one  cycle:  i   ,        L  .OO'^lc 
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(1)  Condenser  is  beii^  chained  by  increasing  positive 
current  being  forced  into  it  from  the  line. 

(2)  Condenser  is  discharging  by  delivering  a  decreasing 
positive  current  to  the  line. 

(3)  Condenser  is  being  recharged  by  increasing  n^ative 
current  being  forced  into  it  from  the  line. 

(4)  Condenser  is  discharging  by  dehvering  a  decreasing 
negative  current  to  the  line. 

If  the  current  makes  i  cycles  per  second,  and  the  current 
chaises  or  discharges  4  times  each  cycle,  it  must  chsirge 
or  discharge  4  f  times  each  second.     The  time  consumed, 

then,  for  each  chai^  or  discharge  must  be  j-i  second. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  Q  sent  into  or  out  of  the  con- 
ductor or  condenser  each  time  must  be  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  flow  (Av,  /}  multiplied  by  the  time  t  during  which 
it  is  flowing. 

Thus 


Q  (ampere-seconds) 

=  Av.  /  (amperes)  X  ( (seconds)  =  Av.lXt 

but 
Therefore 

-i7- 

Q-Av.7X^ 

Av.  / 

4/   ■ 

But  we  have  learned  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  sent 
into  or  out  of  a  condenser  at  each  charge  or  discharge  also 
equals  the  product  of  the  voltage  E  times  the  capacitance 

C  (in  farads). 

Q  =EC. 

Then  the  majdmum  value  of  Q  is  given  by  the  equation 

Q„=£„C.      r,  .    X.oogW 
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kv.I 


«.c-%-'. 


But  Av.  /  =  0.636  /b,  becauae  it  is  assumed  that  I  has  a 
sine  wave-form  when  E  is  harmonic.    Therefore,  substitute 
ing  0.636  Jn  in  the  place  of  Av.  /,  we  have 
„        0.6367. 

7. 

6.28/C 

J. 

This  is  usually  written  in  the  form 

E.-5i,X7., 

or,  since  there  is  the  same  fixed  ratio  between  effective  and 
maximum  values  of  volts  and  amperes  when  they  both  vary 
harmonically, 

where 

E  =  impressed  alternating  e.m.f.,  in  effective  volts. 
/  =  charging  current,  in  effective  amperes. 
But  the  impressed  e.m.f.  must  be  equal  to  the  capacity 
reactance  times  the  charging  current,  as  we  found  in  §  81. 
Thus 

Therefore  X^  =  g"-^- 

The  capacity  reactance  is  generally  represented  by  the 
■       /    1 


\2irfC. 


just  as  the  inductive  reactance  is  gener- 


ally represented  by  the  expression  (2irfL). 


L.oogic 
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Since  we  are  usually  more  interested  in  the  value  of  the 
charging  current,  we  more  often  use  the  equation  in  the 
form 

'-±- 

2zfC 
that  is,  I  =  2rSCE. 

Bzample  8.  What  is  the  charing  current  of  a  line  having  a 
capacitance  to  neutral  of  3  mf.,  if  the  terminal  voltage  to  neutral 
is  44,000  volts?    Frequency,  60  cycles. 

=  2  X  3.1416  X  60  X  0.000003  X  44,000 
=  49.7  amp. 

Prob.  27-6.  What  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  one  wire  to 
neutral  of  the  line  in  the  above  example? 

Prob.  28-6.  What  will  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line  of 
Prob.  27  become  if  the  frequency  is  reduced  to  25  cycles? 

Prob.  29-6.  What  would  be  the  chai^ng  current  of  line  in 
Prob.  28  at  the  voltage  of  Example  8? 

Prob.  30-6.  From  the  table  in  Appendix  B,  find  the  capacitance 
to  neutral  of  a  200-mile  line  composed  of  No.  00  stranded  copper 
cable  hung  4  feet  apart.  Compute  the  capacity  reactance  of  this 
line  from  one  wire  to  neutral  on  the  basis  of  a  60-cycle  e.m.f. 

Prob.  31-6.  What  would  be  the  charging  current  of  line  in 
Prob.  30,  at  a  voltage  to  neutral  of  52,000  volts? 

Prob.  32-6.  Electric  power  is  transmitted  from  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  143.6  miles,  at  110,000  volts,  three-phase,  25 
cycles.  The  line  consists  of  stranded  cable,  300,000  cir.  mils  area, 
strung  in  vertical  plane  and  spaced  10  feet  apart  without  transpo- 
sition, as  shown  in  Fig.  221a.     Compute: 

(a)  Capacitance  of  line,  one  wire  to  neutral. 

(6)  Capacity  reactance  of  line,  one  wire  to  neutral. 

(c)  Chai^g  current  to  each  line  wire. 

84.  Effect  of  Irregular  Forms  of  E.M.F.  Wave  upon 
the  Chaining  Current.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  prop- 
erly proportioning  the  pole  tips  of  a  generator  and  in 
distributing  the  armature  windings,  the  wave-form  of  the 
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e.in.f.  produced  is  rarely  a  true  sine  curve.  It  usually  con- 
tains more  or  less  well-defined  ripples  as  explained  and 
illustrated  in  Chapter  VIII  of  the  First  Course.  The  great- 
est cause  of  these  ripples  is  the  fact  that  the  wave-form 


Fig.  221a. 

produced  does  not  consist  of  a  simple  wave  but  is  usu- 
ally made  up  of  several  waves.  There  is  not  only  the  e,m,f, 
wave  of  a  given  frequency  and  given  effective  value  which 
the  naachine  was  designed  to  produce,  but  there  are  also 
other  waves  of  greater  frequencies  and  usually  of  much 
smaller  effective  values.  Each  of  these  waves  approximates 
a  true  sine  wave  in  form  and  the  resultant  wave-form  of 
e.m.f.  is  merely  a  combination  of  them  all.  >-  .otv^k' 


392 
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The  wave-form  which  tlie  machine  was  deseed  to  pro- 
duce is  called  the  fundamental  or  primary  hannonic;  the 
others  are  called  the  minor  harmonics.  The  minor  harmonics 
produced  in  the  line  by  the  modem  generator  usually  consist 


Fia.  222.    A  wave-form  produced  by  a  Tundamental  sine  wave  and  a 
third  harmonic  in  phaae  with  the  fundamental. 

of  very  small  waves  which  have  a  frequency  of  three,  five, 
or  seven  times  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental  wave. 
Even  higher  frequency  waves  are  sometimes  produced,  and 


Via.  223.    A  wave-form  produced  by  a  fundamental  and  a  third  har- 
monic which  have  a  different  phase  relation  than  that  of  Fig.  222. 

like  the  lower  frequencies,  their  relation  to  the  fundamental 
frequency  is  usually  an  odd  number. 

Fig.  222  shows  the  fundamental  and  a  third  harmonic 
of  much  smaller  effective  value.     Each  has  its  own  sne 

.l-.oo.^c 
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wave-form.  Note  how  they  combine  to  produce  a  wave 
which  has  welMefined  ripples.  The  third  harmonic  is  made 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  fundamental  than  would 
exist  in  a  properly  designed^machine.     But  a  third  harmonic 


Flo.  224.    The  wave-form  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  fifth  hai^ 
monic  with  the  fundamental. 

of  a  smaller  effective  value  would  distort  the  fundamental 
in  the  same  way,  only  to  a  less  degree.  Fig,  223  shows  the 
same  fundamental  and  third  harmonic  at  a  different  phase 


Fio.  225.     The  wave-form  produced  by  the  combination  of  both  a 
third  and  a  fifth  harmonic  with  the  fundamental. 

with  each  other,  and  the  resulting  wave-form  which  they 
produce.  In  F^.  224,  a  fifth  harmonic  combines  with  the 
fundamental  to  produce  the  resultant  shown,  and  in  Fig. 
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225,  both  a  third  and  a  fifth  of  the  same  effective  values 
combine  with  the  fundamental  to  produce  still  another  wave- 
form. Fig,  30Sa,  First  Course,  contains  an  oscillogram  of 
an  e.m.f .  wave,  marked  E,  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  funda- 
mental and  a  fifth  harmonic.  It  also  shows  the  oscillogram 
of  the  chaining  current  which  an  e.m.f,  with  such  a  wave- 
form produces  in  transmission  lines  of  large  capacitance. 
Note  how  the  small  ripples  in  the  e.m.f.  curve  are  magnified 
in  the  current  curve  so  that  a  very  irregular  wave-form  is 
produced.  The  reason  for  this  increase  in  irregularity  in 
the  current  curve  in  a  circuit  possessing  large  capacitance 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  example. 

Example  8a.  The  e.m.f.  E,  Fig.  225,  is  the  reaultant  of  a  fun- 
damental sine  wave  of  100  volts  (effective),  a  third  hannonic  of 
10  volts  (effective),  and  a  fifth  harmonic  of  10  volts  (effective). 

What  are  the  component  parts  of  the  resultant  curve  of  current 
when  this  e.m.f.  is  impressed  upon  a  circuit  containing: 

(a)  Resistance  only,  of  5  ohma? 

(6)  Inductive  reactance  only,  5  ohmB  (at  60  cycles)? 

(c)  Capacity  reactance  only,  5  ohms  (at  60  cycles)? 

(a)  Circuit  containing  resistance  only. 

Since  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  would  not  chaise  to  any  ap- 
preciable  extent  with  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  voltage,  the 
line  would  offer  practically  the  same  resistance  to  the  currents  set 
up  by  each  component  of  the  e.m.f. 

Fundamental  current  =  ^  =  -r-  =  20  amperes. 
Third-harmonic  current  "  '5  —  "T  =2.0  amperes. 
Fifth-harmonic  current  =  "p  =  T"    =2.0  amperes. 

Thus  the  minor  current  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  funda- 
mental current  that  the  minor  e.m.f. 'a  hold  to  the  fundamental 
e.m.f.  The  ripples  in  the  current  curve  would,  therefore,  be  no 
more  nor  less  pronounced  than  those  in  the  e.m.f.  curve. 

(b)  Circuit  containing  inductive  reactance  only. 

The  inductive  reactance  to  the  fundamental  current  is  5  ohms. 
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Since  the  inductive  reactance  of  a  circuit  is  proportional  to  the 
frequency  (being  equal  to  2TrfL),  the  inductive  reactance  to  the 
third-hannonic  current  wiU  be  3  X  5,  or  15  ohms,  because  the  fre- 
quency is  three  times  as  gct&t;  and  the  inductive  reactance  to 
tiie  fiftb-harmonic  current  will  be  5  X  5,  or  25  ohms. 

100 
Fundamental  current      =  —  =  20  amperes. 

Third-harmonic  current  =  77   =  0-67  ampere. 

Fifth-harmonic  current  =  ^   =  OM  ampere. 

The  minor  components  of  the  current  are  much  smaller  parts  of 
the  fundamental  current  than  the  minor  components  of  the  e.m.f. 
are  of  the  fundamental  e.m.f.  Thus  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the 
current  curve  is  smoother  than  the  irregular  e.m.f.  curve  which 
produces  it. 

(c)  Circuit  containing  capacity  reactance  only. 

Since  the  capacity  reactance  of  a  circuit  is  inversely  proportional 

IwJC 

capacity  reactance  offered  to  the  tbird'harmonic  current  equals  j 
or  1.67  ohms;  and  the  reactance  to  the  fifth-harmonic  current 
equals  J  or  1  ohm. 

Fundamental  current      =  — =-  =  20  amperes. 


Fifth-harmonic  current   =  —     =10  amperes. 

The  minor-harmonic  currents  have  thus  become  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  fundamental  current  than  the  minor  har- 
monic e.m.f. 's  are  to  the  fundamental  e.m.f.  The  irregularities  of 
the  current  wave  in  a  circuit  containing  capacity  reactance  only 
would  thus  be  much  greater  than  the  irregularities  in  the  e.m.f. 
curve  producing  the  current.  The  following  problems  bring  out 
the  effect  of  resistance,  inductive  and  capacity  reactance  on  the 
effective  value  of  the  current  produced  by  an  e.m.f.  of  insular 

•"'''^'»™-  ,  ,       L.oogic 
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Prob.  S8-6.  An  e.m.f.  with  an  irregular  shaped  wave-form, 
produced  by  a  fundameiita]  and  a  fifth  harmonic,  is  impressed 
upon  a  circuit  containing  resistance  only,  of  4  ohms.  The  nuudr 
mum  value  of  the  fundamental  harmonic  of  e.m.f.  is  100  volte; 
the  maximum  value  of  the  fifth  harmonic  is  20  volts. 

(a)  Plot  to  large  scale  one  cycle  of  the  component  and  resultant 
e.m.f. 's  with  the  fifth  harmonic  holding  the  same  phase  relation 
to  the  fundamental  as  in  Fig.  224. 

(ft)  Plot  the  component  and  resultant  curves  of  current. 

(c)  Plot  the  squared  values  of  one-half  loop  of  the  resultant 
current  curve  and  find  the  effective  current  (root-mean-square 
value).  If  convenient,  use  a  planimeter  for  finding  area  under  the 
squared  curve. 

Prob,  34-6.  Assume  that  the  e.m.f.  of  Prob.  33  is  impressed 
upon  a  circuit  containing  inductive  reactance  only,  of  4  ohms  at 
the  frequency  of  the  fundamental.  Cwnplete  (6)  and  (c)  of 
Prob.  33,  and  compare  this  value  for  effective  current  with  that  of 
Prob.  33. 

Prob.  S6-6.  Assume  that  the  e.m.f.  of  Prob.  33  is  Impressed 
on  a  circuit  containing  capacity  reactance  only,  of  4  ohms  at  the 
frequency  of  the  fundamental.  Complete  (b)  and  (c)  of  Prob. 
33,  and  compare  this  value  of  effective  current  with  that  of 
Prob.  33. 

86.  Why  the  Voltage  is  Sometimes  Hif^er  at  the  Re- 
ceiving End  than  at  the  Sending  End.  In  considering  this 
question,  let  us  take  as  an  example  the  transmission  line  of 
the  Great  Falls  Power  Company,  which  transmits  15,000 
kw.  to  a  distance  of  130  miles  from  Great  Falls  to  Butte, 
Montana,  at  a  pressure  of  100,000  volts. 

Two  three-phase  lines  are  run  on  separate  towers.  The 
conductors  of  each  line  are  No.  0  stranded  hard  copper 
cable  with  hemp  centers,  outside  diameter  0.398  inch,  and 
are  strung  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  spaced  10  feet  4  inches, 
with  no  transpositions.  The  charging  current  at  a  generator 
voltage  of  100,000  volts  and  60  cycles  was  measured  when 
the  receiving  end  was  open  and  was  found  to  be  39  amperes 
per  wire.  This  checks  closely  the  computed  value,  as  will 
e  seen  in  Prob.  36-6.  ,.  ,  „  .  l.ooqIc 
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By  reference  to  Table  III  in  Appendix  B  and  using  "  equiv- 
aJent"  spacing  of  13.0  feet,  we  find  that  the  inductive  react- 
ance per  mile  of  each  wire  of  this  line  must  be  0.8613  ohm, 
approximately. 
The  inductive  reactance  of  the  whole  line  equals 
Xi.  -  130  X  0.8613 
=  112  ohma. 
The  resistance  of  each  wire  must  be 

fi  =  130  X  0.530 
=  68.9  ohms. 

Let  us  examine  the  conditions  in  the  Ime  when  it  is  open 
at  the  receiving  end  at  Butte,  and  with  enough  voltage  at 
the  Great  Falls  end  to  supply  the  charging  current  of  39 
amperes.  We  will  assume  that  the  voltage  at  Butte  is 
100,000  volts  between  conductors.  We  must  then  com- 
pute what  voltage  is  required  at  the  sending  end  to  produce 
a  charging  current  of  39  amperes  in  a  line  of  70  ohms  re- 
sistance and  112  ohms  inductive  reactance,  while  maintain- 
ing 100,000  volts  at  the  receiving  end. 

We  will  consider  but  one  wire,  and  this  with  respect  to 
neutral.  The  diagram  for  this  arrangement  is  as  in  Fig. 
226,  which  represents  one-half  of  the  total  capacity  of  the 


Falls 


U"" 


Neotnl 

Fio.'  226.  Diagranunatic  representation  of  the  reeietance  and  the  in- 
ductive and  capacity  reactance  of  a  single  conductor  of  the  Great 
FaHs-Butte  line. 

line  as  a  condenser  at  the  receiving  end,  and  the  resistance 
and  inductive  reactance  of  the  conductors  lumped  and  joined 
in  series  along  the  wire  instead  of  distributed  uniformly  as 
they  are  in  the  actual  line. 
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The  voltage  between  conductors  at  the  receivii^f  end  at 
Butte  is  to  be  100,000  volts,  therefore  the  voltage  to  ground 
at  Butte  is  equal  to 


Draw  vector  OEb,  Fig.  227,  to  represent  this  voltage  at 
the  open  receiving  end. 
The  line  OIc,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OEg,  will  then  rep- 


FiG.  227.  The  vector  diagram  of  the  voltage  relations  in  an  unloaded 
long  tranemiasion  line.  The  voltage  Ear  e.t  the  sending  end  is  less 
than  the  voltage  Eb  at  the  receiving  end. 

resent  the  average  charging  current  of  19.5  amperes  which 
traverses  the  full  length  of  the  line  and  which  leads  the  volt- 
age producing  it  by  90°.  But  the  generator  has  to  maintain 
not  only  the  voltage  OEg,  but  also  the  voltage  to  overcome 
the  resistance  and  the  inductive  reactance  of  the  line. 

The  voltage  to  overcome  the  resistance  is  equal  to 
Er  =  68.9  X  19.5 
=  1344  volts. 

Since  this  voltage  must  be  in  phase  with  the  current,  we 
draw  the  vector  Er  from  the  end  of  Eb  and  at  right  angles  to 


"^fl  {parallel  to  the  current  vector  Ic).  , 


..L.oogic 
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The  voltage  to  overcome  the  inductive  reactance  must  equal 
E,  =  112  X  19.5 
=  2184  volte. 
Since  this  voltage  must  lead  the  current  90°,  and  therfr- 
fore  must  lead  Er  by  90°,  we  draw  Ex  90°  ahead  of  Er. 

The  vector  Eqf,  joining  0  to  the  end  of  Ei,  will  then  rep- 
resent the  voltage  at  the  sending  end,  because  it  is  the 
resultant  of  the  series  combination  of  Eb  (the  volt^e  at 
the  receiving  end),  Eg  (the  voltage  to  overcome  resistance  of 
line)  and  E^  (the  voltage  to  overcome  the  inductive  reactance 
of  the  line) . 
The  numerical  value  of  the  voltage  at  the  generator  end 

equals  _  , — — 

Egf  =  V(57,800  -  2184)=  + 1344' 
=  55,634  volts. 
The  voltage  between  conductors  at  the  generator  end 
must  equal      ^^gg  ^  gg  gg^  ^  gg  ^^g  ^^jj^ 

This  value  is  distinctly  lower  than  the  100,000  volts  which 
is  the  p^^ssure  between  conductors  at  the  receiving  end. 

Note  that  this  decrease  in  voltage  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  both  capacity  and  inductance  in  the  circuit.  One  tends 
to  neutralize  the  otherj"  thus  the  voltage  (Ex)  used  to  over- 
come tEemductive  reactance  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  voltage  (Eb)  used  to  overcome  the  capacity  reactance  of 
the  line.  The  resistance  voltage  Eg  does  not  affect,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  value  of  the  voltage  Eop  at  the 
generator  end  of  the  hue. 

Prob.  36-6.  Compute  from  data  of  aize,  spacing,  etc,,  in  text 
above,  the  capacitance  of  one  wire  to  neutral  of  the  Great  Falls- 
Butte  line.  From  this  value  of  capacitance  and  the  voltages  in 
the  above  text  compute  the  charging  current  per  wire  and  check 
against  value  taken  from  tables  in  Appendix  B. 

Prob.  37-6.  Compute  the  open-line  voltage  at  the  generator 
end  of  the  line  from  Great  Falls  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  if  the  voltage 
at  Greenville  is  100,000  volts.  Frequency  =  25  cycles.  For  re- 
maining data  see  Prob.  11-6.  Consider  that  the  two  sets  of  con- 
ductors are  so  far  apart  that  they  do  not  affect  each  other.     , '  ^ 
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Prob.  8&-<.  What  is  the  voltage  between  line  coaductora  at 
the  generating  end  of  the  Une,  in  Prob.  30,  when  the  voltage  to 
neutral  at  the  receiving  end  is  52,000  volts? 

Prob.  39-6.  How  many  kilovolt-amperea  are  used  in  ehaipng 
the  three  wires  of  the  Great  Falls-Butte  line,  if  the  voltage  at  the 
open  receiving  end  is  100,000  between  conductors? 

86.  Regulation  of  Transmission  Line  Containing  Ca- 
pacitance. The  presence  of  capacitance  in  a  line  is  often 
advantageous  to  the  system,  especially  when  the  load  has  a 
lading  power-factor.  To  show  this,  we  merely  have  to  note 
the  effect  of  capacitance  upon  the  regulation  of  a  given  line 
for  a  given  load  and  power-factor. 

The  full  load  of  the  Great  Falls-Butte  transmission  is 
15,000  kw.  at  85  per  cent  power-factor  distributed  equally 
between  the  two  lines,  or  7500  kw.  on  each. 

To  find  the  current  per  conductor: 
/»=V3/Eco8e 

7-    ^^ 
VSEcosfl 

7,500,000 


1.73  X  100,000  X  0.85 
=  51  amp.  per  conductor. 

At  a  power-factor  of  0.85  the  current  lags  practically  32" 
behind  the  voltage.  Draw  the  vector  E\oaA,  Fig-  228,  to 
represent  the  voltage  across  the  receiving  end,  32°  ahead 
of  the  vector  /loadi  which  represents  the  current  of  51  am- 
peres taken  by  the  load.  The  charging  current  of  19.5 
amperes  is  then  represented  by  the  vector  Ic,  which  is  90° 
ahead  of  the  voltage  vector  ^io»d,  and  consequently  90°  +  32° 
.or  122°  ahead  of  the  7io«i.  The  current  which  the  line  car- 
ries must  be  the  combination  of  the  load  current  and  the 
capacity  current.  This  is  represented  by  the  vector  Ziun 
which  is  the  resultant  of  the  vectors  Zioad  and  Ic. 

The  value  of  /iine  is  found  by  means  of  the  equation  for 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  as  given  in  Appendix  A, 
First  Course.  ,,  ,  ..   .L-ooiJlc 
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/u^  =  Vl\^^  +  /,s  +  2  Z^kBd  COS  122^ 


/i™  =  V5P  +  19-5^  +  2  X  19.5  X  31  X  cos  122° 
=  43.9  amp. 

Thus  a  line  current  of  only  43.9  amperes  is  able  to  supply 
1  current  of  51  amperes  to  the  load,  because  of  the  effect 


Fig.  228.  Current  and  volt^e  reUtiona  at  the  load  end  ol  a  long 
tranamisaion  line  carrying  an  inductive  load.  The  line  current 
/liiu  is  less  than  the  load  current  /jmI  because  of  the  capacity 
current  /(. 

which  the  leading  charging  current  has  when  it  combines 
with  a  lagging  load  current  to  produce  the  total  line  current. 
The  angle  4>  by  which  this  line  current  /une  leads  the 
load  current  /kad  can  l>e  found  as  follows; 
Drop  a  perpendicular  from  end  of  vector  le- 
IcP  =  19.5  sin  58° 
=  16.5. 
A  perpendicular  dropped  from  the  end  of  vector  I^ae  will 
have  the  same  length,  16.5. 
Thus 

16.5 

=  0.376 
0.376  =  sin  22°. 
tp  =  22°  approx. 


.  I,  Google 
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The  angle  0  which  is  the  phase  difference  between  the  volt- 
age of  the  load  Eioad  and  the  line  current  /une  can  then  be 
found: 

e  =  32°  -  22° 
=  10°. 
To  find  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  with  this  load 
and  power-factor,  construct  Fig.  229,  repeating  Fig.  228  a&  a 


A 


Fig.  229.    Vector  diagram  for  finding  the  voltage  E  at  the  sending 
end  of  a  long  transmiflsion  line  which  is  carrying  an  inductive  load. 

basis  in  order  to  get  the  proper  phase  relations.  Draw 
vector  E\oeA  at  an  angle  of  32°  leading  the  vector  /|o»d,  and  10° 
ahead  of  hne  current  I\i„. 

The  voltage  necessary  to  send  the  line  current  of  43.9 
amperes  against  a  resistance  of  70  ohms  per  wire  equals 
£^R  =  70  X  43.9 
=  3025  volts. 
This  voltage  is  in  phase  with  the  line  current  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vector  Er  drawn  lagging  10°  behind  the  load 
voltage  vector  EvoA- 

The  voltage  necessary  to  send  the  line  current  of  43.9 
amperes  against  the  reactance  of  112  ohms  perline  wire  equals 
E,  =  112  X  43.9 

=  4917  volts.  ,l..oo>^k' 
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This  voltage  muat  be  90°  ahead  of  the  current  and  thus 
the  vector  E^  representing  it  is  drawn  90°  ahead  of  vector  Er. 
The  vector  E,  joining  0  and  the  end  of  the  vector  E„  must 
represent  the  voltage  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  these 
three  components,  and  thus  represents  the  voltage  at  the 
Great  Falls  end  of  the  line. 

To  find  the  value  of  E,  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end,  ex- 
tend the  line  Etoad  until  it  meets  E^  at  A.  The  angle  at  A 
equals  90°  +  10"  =  100°. 

The  amount  cut  from  E^  =  3025  tan  10.0°  =  533. 
The  line  AE,  =  4917  -  533 

=  4384. 

The  extension  of       Ewd  =      --.a-^o 
cos  10.0 

=  3072. 

The  line  OA  =  57,800  +  3072 

=  60,870. 

The  triangle  OAEz  can  be  solved  as  follows: 

E  =  VOA'  +  AE^"  -20AX  AE^ cos  100" 

=  ^60,870=  +  4384=  -  2  X  60,870  X  4384  X  cos  100" 

=  61,780  volts. 

The  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  generator  end  at  full  load 

then  equal8'61,780  volts. 

We  have  computed  that  55,630  volts  at  the  generator  end 

at  no-load  produces  a  receivmg-end  voltage  of  57,800  volts. 

A  voltage  of  61,780  at  the  generator  end  would  therefore 

61,7 

^65,6 

the  receiving  end  when  the  line  was  open. 

The  voltage  regulation  at  85  per  cent  power-factor  will 

^,      ,      .64,200-57,800     ,,  _  ,     „,  .,      , 

therefore  be  — ■ —     -^  —  =  11.0  per  cent.    We  thus  have 

a  line  the  receiving  end  of  which  has  a  voltage  between 
conductors  of  100,000  at  full  load,  but  of  111,000  volts  at 
no-load.     (Data,  p^es  2002-3-4  of  Proc.  A.I.E.E.,  1911.X 
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In  the  above  examples,  the  results  are  only  approxima- 
tions, due  to  the  fact  that  the  impresaed  voltages  do  not 
have  a  pure  sine  wave-form.  Aa  explained  in  a  previous 
article  and  in  Chap.  VIII,  of  "First  Course,"  ripples,  or  har- 
monics, occur  (to  a  alight  extent,  to  be  sure)  in  the  wave- 
form of  all  commercial  generators.  These  ripples  are  greatly 
magnified  by  the  line  capacity  and  tend  to  make  the  cfaai^i^ 
current,  and  the  voltage  values  depending  upon  it,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  usual  computed  values.  The  above  method, 
however,  gives  values  which  differ  so  little  from  tested 
values,  that  it  can  be  used  with  confidence  in  all  commercial 
computations. 

Prob.  40-6.  Compute  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  Great  Falls- 
Butte  line  at  unity  power-factor.     Load,  7500  kw.  at  100,000  volts. 

Prob.  41-6.  (a)  Compute  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  Great 
Falls-Butte  line  at  90  per  cent  leading  power-factor.  Load,  7500 
kw.  at  100,000  volts. 

(6)  What  effect  does  the  capacity  of  the  line  have  upon  tiie 
regulation  when  the  power-factor  is  (1)  Lading?  (2)  Unity? 
(3)  Leading? 

Prob.  42-6.  The  three-phase  transmission  line  from  Shoshone 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  is  153.5  miles  long.  The  conductors  are 
arranged  in  a  horizontal  plane,  124  inches  apart  with  no  transposi- 
tions, and  consist  of  No.  0  six-strand  hemp-center  copper  ccj^les. 
When  100,000  volts  at  60  cycles  are  impressed  on  the  Shoshone 
end,  what  current  will  flow  per  wire  if  the  Denver  end  is  open? 

Pr<A.  48-6.  What  will  be  the  voltage  at  the  Denver  end  of 
the  line  m  Prob.  42? 

Prob.  44-6.  What  voltage  at  the  generator  end  is  necessarj' 
to  dehver  5000  kw.  at  100,000  volte  at  0.80  power-factor  at  the 
Denver  end  of  line  in  Prob.  42? 

Prob.  48-6.  What  is  the  voltage  r^ulation  of  the  line  under 
the  conditions  of  Prob.  44? 

Prob.  46-6.  What  would  be  the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line 
in  Prob.  44  if  the  load  of  5000  kw.  had  unity  power-factor? 

87.  Capacitance  of  Underground  Cables.  The  capaci- 
tance of  underground  cables  is  very  high  in  comparison  with 
that  of  overhead  cables  because  the  cables  are  laid  with 
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very  little  space  between  them.  The  insulation  material, 
rubber  or  impregnated  paper,  also  makes  the  capacitance 
from  two  to  four  times  higher  on  account  of  a  certain  dielectric 
pow«r  which  it  possesses  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  air. 
All  of  these  conditions  combine  to'  produce  a  condenser  of 
large  capacitance.  Even  two-  and  three-tenths  of  a  micro- 
farad per  mile  are  not  uncommon  values.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  breakdown  strength  of  the  insulation  limits 
the  voltage,  renders  it  impracticable  to  transmit  power  by 
alternating  current  any  great  distance  undei^ound  or  by  sub- 
marine cables.  In  most  large  cities  cables  are  laid  in  under- 
ground ducts  up  to  distances  of  10  miles  and  at  voltages 
between  11,000  and  23,000  volts.  Of  course  this  disadvan- 
tage does  not  exist  in  the  transmission  of  direct-current  power. 

Data  for  the  foUowiog  problems  were  furnished  bj  be  Standard 
Undeipround  Cable  Co. 

Prob,  47-6.  In  a  certain  three-conductor  three-phase  cable,  each 
conductor  is  No.  00  B.  &  S,  and  is  covered  with  paper  insulation 
^  inch  thick  over  each  conductor,  and  over  the  three  insulated  con- 
ductors is  placed  a  paper  belt  ^3  inch  thick.  Compute  the  capaci- 
tance of  one  conductor  to  jieutrdl  for  one  mile  of  this  cable.  The 
dielectric  power  of  the  paper  causes  the  capacitance  to  be  3.7  times 
aa  high  as  it  would  be  if  the  space  between  the  cables  were  air. 

Prob.  48-6.  What  would  be  the  charging  current  per  conduc- 
tor of  a  line  consisting  of  10  miles  of  the  cable  of  Problem  47-6,  if 
the  voltage  was  23,000  between  conductors?     Frequency,  60  cycles. 

Prob.  49-fl.  CoBppute  the  reactance  to  neutral  of  one  conductor 
of  the  cable  in  Prob.  48-6.     See  page  233,  First  Course. 

Prob.  60-6.  The  cable  in  Prob.  48-6  has,  under  certain  (aver- 
age) conditions,  a  safe  carrying  capacity  of  7500  kv-a.  What  is 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  line  when  carrying  its  maximum  safe 
load  at  90  per  cent  power-factor  and  22,000  volts? 

88.  Current  Surges  and  OscUlatioas  in  Lot^  Lines.  A 
long  line  is  subjected  to  current  surges  from  two  causes, 
—  (a)  lightning  discharges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line;  (b) 
the  necessary  switching  operations.  The  more  serious  of 
these  are  likely  to  be  the  lightning  disturbances.  |^  ,.^,(i^9p^. 
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generally  charged  positively  as  in  Fig-  230,  comes  near 
a  portion  of  the  line,  and  attracts  a  lai^  negative  chai^ 
to  this  part  of  the  conductor.  When  the  cloud  is  dis- 
charged hy  a  lightning-Sash  either  to  earth  or  to  another 
cloud,  this  large  negative  chai^  on  the  wire  is  suddenly 


Fia.  230.    The  positive  charge  on  the  cloud  draws  a  negative  charge 
to  that  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  the  eloud. 

released  and  rushes  along  the  wire,  just  as  a  flood  of  water 
rushes  along  a  narrow  valley  when  the  retaining  wall  of  a 
reservoir  at  .its  head  suddenly  gives  way. 

If  the  wave-front  of  this  surge  or  electric  flood  hits  the 
windings  of  a  transformer  or  generator,  these  windings  act 
as  a  wall  acts  to  the  sudden  rush  of  water.  The  inductance 
of  the  windings  opposes  any  sudden  passage  of  electric 
chaise  or  growth  of  the  current  through  them,  and  the 
electric  charge  "piles  up"  against  the  transformer.  This 
induces  such  an  excessive  pressure  between  the  windings 
that  a  chaise  may  be  forced  through  the  insulation,  and  an 
arc  started.  While  the  normal  voltage  between  the  turns 
is  never  enough  to  start  an  arc,  once  the  insulation  has  been 
broken  down  and  an  arc  has  been  started  by  a  momentary 
higher  voltage,  the  line  voltage  is  usually  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  arc  long  enough  to  severely  damage  the  machine. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  done  to  the  generator  or  trans- 
former, this  arc  also  sets  up  very  disturbing  oscillatioos  in 
the  line,  which  may  damage  other  machines  connected  to  it. 

Similar  suites  and  oscillations  may  be  set  up  in  switching 
the  current  on  and  off  the  line.  The  lai^r  the  current 
switched  on  or  off,  the  greater  the  disturbanM.  ),(,,, 
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As  a  general  rule,  in  switching  on  the  current  it  is  best  to 
connect  the  step-down  transformers  to  the  receiving  end 
before  connecting  the  step-up  transformers  to  the  generator. 


Fig.  231.  Hour  glass  choke  coila  tor  110,000-volt  lines.  These  coils 
choke  back  the  steep-front  and  high-frequency  waves  due  to  lightning 
diflchai^es  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line.     The  General  Electric  Co. 

89.  Lightning  Protection.  In  order  to  keep  the  ma- 
chines from  being  damaged  by  line  surges,  choke  coils  are 
connected  between  the  lines  and  the  various  machines,  F^. 
231  is  an  illustration  of  a  common  form  of  a  choke  coil. 
This  allows  the  regular  current  waves  to  pass  with  very 
little  impedance  but  chokes  back  the  surges  and  waves  of 
high  frequency  because  the  impedance  of  the  coil  is  practi- 
cally all  due  to  its  reactance,  which  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  frequency  of  the  current  waves.  The  surges  dash  up 
against  these  choke  coils  just  as  the  waves  dash  against  a 
breakwater,  and,  of  course,  the  pressure  to  ground  is  raised 
to  a  high  value  at  this  point.  In  order  that  this  high  pres- 
sure may  not  send  the  surges  rebounding  back  along  the  line, 
an  arrangement  for  conducting  the  charge  to  ground  is 
tapped  on  the  line  at  this  point.  This  consists  of  a  horn  gap, 
shown  in  Fig.  232,     One  side  of  the  horn  is  connected  to 
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the  ground  and  the  other  side  to  one  of  the  conductors. 
The  ordinary  line  voltage  is  not  enough  to  cause  an  arc 


Fig.  232.  Horn  gap  for  110,000-volt  aluminum  lightning  ftn-estcr. 
One  horn  is  connected  to  the  line  and  the  other  to  the  ground,  gener- 
ally through  an  aluminum  cell.     The  General  Electric  Co. 

across  the  gap,  but  a  dangerously  high  voltage  breaks  down 
the  air  insulation  at  the  smallest  space  and  forms  an  arc.  The 
heated  air  around  the  arc,  and  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
arc  cause  the  arc  to  travel  up  the  gap.     The  homs  are  so 

:■   ,    ..   ..L.OOgIC 
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constructed  that  the  distance  between  them  gradually  in- 
creases toward  the  top.     Thus  as  the  arc  travels  up,   it 
soon  reaches  a  place  where  the  distance  is  too  great  for  the 
volti^  to  maintain  the  arc,  and  it  is  thus  extinguished. 
The  excess  charge  on  the  conduc- 
tor is  thus  harmlessly  conducted 
to  the  ground  instead  of  being 
sent  back  over  the  line. 

Fig.  233  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  an  aluminum  cell  lightning 
arrester  which  is  often  connected 
in  series  with  the  grounded  end 
of  the  horn  gap.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  aluminum  plates 
immersed  in  an  electrolyte.  A 
coating  of  aluminum  hydroxide  is 
formed  over  the  plates,  which  re- 
quires from  320  to  340  volts  per 
pair  to  break  down  and  set  up  a 
current.  By  placing  the  proper 
number  of  these  plates  in  series, 

and  setting  the  horn  gap  very     ^^^  233-    Cross  section  of  an 
close  to  the  pomt  of  arcing  at  the       aluminum  lightning  arrester. 
usual  line  voltage,  the  line  can  be        The  General  EUctric  Co. 
relieved  continually  of  any  excess 

charge  which  may  be  concentrated  at  that  point  by  the 
choke  coil.  The  aluminum  arrester  also  has  the  advantage 
of  not  allowing  any  current  to  flow  in  the  reverse  direction 
through  it.  It  therefore  checks  all  oscillations  across  the  horn 
gap.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  deteriorating  if  a  charge  is 
not  sent  through  it  every  day  or  two.  This  necessitates  a 
daily  closing  of  the  horn  gap  enough  to  allow  a  charge  to  pass 
through.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  cells  cormected  directly  to 
the  line  without  a  small  gap  in  series,  as  they  allow  too  much 
current  to  leak  through  them. 

A.ooglc 
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90.  Corona  Loss.  When  the  voltage  between  two  con- 
ductors has  been  raised  somewhat  above  a  certain  value 
called  the  "critical  disruptive  voltage,"  the  conductors  begin 
to  glow  and  a  sort  of  halo  surrounds  the  wire.  The  name 
of  corona  has  been  given  to  this  glowing  of  the  conductor. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  power  dissipated  into  the  air 
as  soon  as  the  critical  voltage  is  reached,  even  before  any 
glow  is  apparent.  The  name  of  corona  loss  is  applied  %o  all 
the  power  lost  in  this  way. 

The  "disruptive  critical  voltage"  may  be  found  by  means 
of  the  following  formula:  * 

Ea  =  105,000  r  log  10*' 

in  which  E^  =  critical  voltage  to  neutral,  effective  value, 

r  =  radius  of  conductor,  in  inches. 
s  =  spacing  between  centers  of  conductors, 
in  inches. 

Note  that  this  critical  voltage  depends  upon  the  radius 
of  the  conductors  and  upon  the  distance  between  them. 
Other  things  being  equal,  corona  loss  will  begin  at  lower 
volt^e  when  the  diameter  of  the  wires  or  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  reduced. 

The  above  formula  applies  to  the  stranded  conductors  only 
and  to  them  under  ordinary  fair-weather  conditions  only. 

For  a  round  smooth  wire  the  critical  voltage  is  somewhat 
higher,  while  fog,  sleet  and  snow  lower  it  to  a  marked  ex- 
tent. The  current  which  this  voltage  forces  into  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage. 

The  corona  loss  under  the  above  conditions  can  be  found 
from  the  following  approximate  formula: 


/v/^ 


5.54/\/-(B-Eo}* 


*  This  and  the  following  formula  for  corona  loss  are  adapted  frcon 
formulte  given  by  Mr.  F.  W,  Peek,  Jr.,  in  Proc.  A.I.E.E,,  ^^12. 
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in  which  P„  =  loss  per  mile  per  conductor,  in  watts. 

/  =  frequency,  in  cycles  per  second. 
E  =  voltage  of  line  to  neutral. 
E„  =  "critical  disruptive"  voltage  to  neutral. 
Note  that  the  corona  loss  is  proportional : 

(a)  Directly  to  frequency  (for  commercial  ranges). 

(b)  Directly  to  the  square  of  the  exceea  of  voltage  to  neu- 
tral above  critical  value, 

(c)  Directly  to  the  square  root  of  the  radius  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  inversely  to  the  square  root  of  the  spacing  of 
the  conductors. 

Example  9.  What  is  the  fair-weather  corona  loss  on  a  ISO- 
mile  three-phase  line,  operating  at  100,000  volts,  60  cycles?  The 
cables  are  No.  0  stranded  copper  and  are  spaced  9  feet  2  inches 
apart  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  (Outside  diameter 
of  No.  0  bare  cable  is  0.373  ins.) 

The  critical  voltage  is      Ea=  105,000  t  log  - 

I  in" 
=  105,000  X  0.187  lt«- 

The  corona  loss  per  cable  per  n 
P,»  =  5.54/y  -  (B  - 


«v/^ 


no 

ic 

=  160  watts. 
For  a  ISO-mile  three-wire  line  the  loss  equals 
P  =  3  X  150  X  160 
=  72,000  watts 
=  72  kw.* 
Prob.  61-8.     Compute  the  corona  loss  in  the  line  of  Example  9 
at  a  frequency  of  25  cycles. 

*  This  Bssumes  no  voltage  drop  along  the  line.    Usually  the  drop  is 
BO  great  that  only  part  of  a  line  at  any  one  time  siiffera  a  corona  loeej  ^' 
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Prob-  S2-6.  (a)  What  would  be  the  loss  in  the  line  of  Example 
9  if  the  pressure  between  conductors  were  raised  to  110,000.  volts? 

(6)  Compare  ratio  of  loss  with  ratio  of  volt^ea. 

Prob.  63-6,  Show  that  for  pressures  of  44,000  volta  and  under, 
the  corona  losses  are  negligible  on  a  line  of  standard  spacii^  and 
commercial  frequencies. 

Prob.  64-6.  What  would  be  the  corona  loss  in  Example  9  if 
for  the  copper  line  conductors  were  substituted  aluminum  con- 
ductors of  equivalent  conductivity? 

91.  Efficiency  of  Transmission  Lines.  By  efficiency  of 
transmission  lines  is  meant  the  efficiency  of  the  conductors 
only.  The  transformers  or  other  apparatus  are  not  to  be 
included  as  part  of  the  line.  This  efficiency  must  be  meas- 
ured under  standard  conditions,  with  a  non-inductive  load 
at  the  receiving  end,  with  voltage  of  rated  value  and  rated 
frequency  and  of  sine  wave-form.  Since  a  line  rarely  oper- 
ates under  standard  conditions,  it  is  often  desirable  to  find 
the  efficiency  under  given  conditions.  But  if  no  conditions 
are  specified  as  to  power-factor,  sine  wave-form,  etc.,  stand- 
ard conditions  are  understood  to  be  meant.  In  comput- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  line,  therefore,  we  have  merely 
to  divide  the  kilowatts  delivered  by  the  line  wires  to  the 
apparatus  at  the  receiving  end  by  the  kilowatts  received 
by  the  line  wires  at  the  generator  end  under  standard 
conditions. 

The  values  are  most  easily  arrived  at  by  the  following 


Power  I  I  Power 


Power  lost  in 


received  by  1  must  equal  \  delivered  by  [  -|-  | ,-      _:___ 
line  wires  line  wire" 


Power        I      [  PR  loss 
lost  in  line  |  =  |  in  line 
wires  wires 


J  Corona  li 
I  in  line  wi 


In  a  well-constructed  power  transmission  line  the  "leak- 
age loss"  is  negligible,  on  account  of  the  relatively  small 
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number  of  points  of  support  where  leakage  may  occur, 
therefore: 

Efficiency  of  Ime  equals 

Power  delivered  (by  line  wu-es) 

(Power  dehvered)  +  {PR  loss)  +  (Corona  loss) 

Example  10.  The  following  data  for  a  typical  three-phase 
transmission  line  are  adapted  from  the  Electric  Journal,  1913, 
page  839. 

Length  of  line 200  miles. 

Frequency 60  cycles. 

Load  dehvered  to  step-down  transformers  » 

at  load  end  of  line 11,250  kw. 

Power-factor  lagging,  at  high-tension  ter- 
minals of  atep-down  transformers 85  per  cent. 

Voltage  between  conductors  at  receiving 
end  of  Une 108,000  volts. 

Cooductors,  copper  cables 250,000  cir.  mils. 

Mean  spacing  of  conductors 12.6  feet. 

Resistance  of  transformers  and  protective 
coils  at  each  end  referred  to  high-tension 
side 4.1  ohms. 

Reactance  of  transformers  and  protective 
coils  at  each  end  referred  to  high-tension 
side 64.6  ohms. 

Find  the  eflBciency  of  the  line  under  these  conditions.  Note 
that  the  conditions  are  not  quite  standard,  in  that  the  power- 
factor  is  less  than  unity. 

TAO  finf) 

Volts  to  neutral  =  ~~  =  62,400  volts. 

The  resistance  of  each  conductor  of  the  line,  from  table,  equals 

200  X  0.2165  =  43.3  ohms. 
The  reactance  of  eaeh  hne  conductor  equals 
200  X  0.804  =  161  ohms. 
From  Table  7,  Appendix  B,  we  find  that  the  charging  current 
of  each  conductor  equals 


'  X  "I  X  rskTii,  -  67.5  ""P-       j^  ^^ 


1,000,000 
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Power  taken  by  each  stepHdown  transformer  equaJs 
!lf5-3760kw. 

Current  taken  by  each  transformer  equals 
3,750,000 
^  =  0.8^  X  62,400  =  ^»-'''°'P- 
Fig.  234  shows  the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformers  at  e 


Fia.  234.     Diagram  of  a  transmission  line  showing  the  valnee  a 

relative  arrangement  of  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  line  a 

transformers. 

end  of  the  line.     The  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  transformi 

referred  to  the  high-tension  side  are  represented,  and  also  t 


Fio.  235.    The  line  current  lunt  is  the  resultant  of  the  load  curroit 

I  load  and  the  chaining  current  Ic. 
resistance  and  inductive  reactance  of  each  line  wire  are  repre- 
sented.    Let  us  consider  line  wire  AB  only. 
The  current  in  AB  is  a  combination  of  the  chai^g  current, 

-^or  33.8  amperes,  and  the  transformer  current  of  70.6  amperes, 
and  may  be  found  by  constructing  the  vector  diagram  of  Fig.  235. 
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/li«  =  V70.6'  +  33.8'  +  2  X  70.6  X  33.8  cos  122° 
=  60.0  amp. 
The  I'R  loss  in  one  line  wire  equals 

60.0=  X  43.3  =  156  kw. 
The  PR  loss  in  the  three  conductors  equals 

3  X  166  =  468  kw. 
The  disruptive  critical  voltage  equals 
Et=  105,000  r  log - 

=  105,000  X  0.288  log  ^ 

=  82,300  volts. 

108  000 
Since  the  voltage  to  neutral  is  only  — '-^—  or  62,400  volts,  it  is 

less  than  the  critical  disruptive  voltage,  and  there  would  be  no 
corona  loss  in  fair  weather. 

The  corona  loss  =  0. 
Total  loss  in  line  wires  therefore  equals  the  PR  loss 

=  468kw. 
Total  input  into  line  is  equal  to: 

Load  delivered  to  atep^own  transformers  =  11,250  kw. 

PR  loss  in  line  =      468  kw. 

Total  input  into  line  =  11,718  kw. 

Efficiency  of  transmission  line  =      '        =  96.0  per  cent. 

Note  that  this  is  the  line  efficiency  under  the  special  condition  of 
a  load  with  a  lagging  power-factor  of  85  per  cent. 

E^ob.  85-6.  Find  the  efficiency  of  the  Une  in  Example  10,  if 
the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  were  raised  to  150,000  volts. 
Amount  of  power  delivered,  power-factor,  and  all  other  conditions 
the  SEune  as  in  the  example. 

92.  Over-all  Efficiency  of  Transmission.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  compute  the  efficiency  of  transmission  from  the 
generator  terminals  to  the  load  terminals,  and  to  determine 
the  power-factor  of  the  generator.     In  this  case  it  is  neces- 
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aary  to  count  the  losses  in  the  transformers,  feeder  regulators, 
current  limltiug  reactances  and  <^hoke  coils  as  well  as  the  line 
losses.  The  simplest  way  to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of 
power  dehvered  by  the  generator  is  to  combine  all  the  power 
quantities  taken  by  the  several  parts  of  the  system. 

First.  Resolve  the  power  taken  in  each  part  of  the  sys- 
tem into  two  components  at  90°  to  each  other,  namely :  the 
Effective  Power,  and  the  Reactive  Power. 

Second.  Add  all  the  effective  power  quantities  together 
to  obtain  the  total  effective  power,  and  all  the  reactive  power 
quantities  to  obtain  the  total  reactive  power. 

Third.  Total  apparent  power  delivered  by  the  generator 
equals  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  total 
effective  and  the  total  reactive  power. 

Fourth.    The  power-factor  of  the  generator  equals  the 


Pia.  236.    The  at>parent  power  4410  kv-a.  is  the  resultant  of  the  induc- 
tive reactive  power  2326  kv-a.  and  the  effective  power  3750  kw. 

ratio  of  the  effective  power  to  the  apparent  power,  delivered 
by  the  generator. 

Example  11.  Find  the  over-all  efficiency  of  transmission  in 
Example  10. 

First.  The  power  delivered  to  each  atep^own  transformer 
equals  3750  kw.  at  85  per  cent  power-factor.    By  constructing  Fig. 

236,  we  see  that  this  produces  an  apparent  power  of  tt-tt-  =  4410 
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r  4410  sin  32°)  equal  to 

e  equals 


Lff  X 


kv-a.,  of  which  v'441(P  -  3750"  (ot 
kv-a.  IB  inductive  reactive  power. 

The  effective  power  consumed  by  each  line  n 
43^  =  156  kw. 

Construct  F^.  237,  addii^  the  195  kw.  in  phase  with  the  effective 
power  of  3750  kw.  delivered  to  one  of  the  step-down  transfonners 
by  the  line  wire  connected  to  it.    The  effective  power  consumed 


Fia.  237.  Total  apparent  power  OT  delivered  to  the  step-up  trans- 
formers is  the  resultant  of  the  total  reactive  and  the  total  effective 
power  delivered. 

by  each  step-up  transformer  with  accompanyii^  choke  coils  and 
current-limiting  reactance  coils  is  composed  of  the  PR  loss  and  the 
core  losaes.  The  core  losses  in  a  well-designed  transformer  of  this 
size  average  about  80  per  cent  of  the  PR  loss.  Total  effective 
power  loss  of  one  step-up  transformer  equals 

1^  X  (60.0"  X  4.1)  =  26.6  kw.  i^  .otv^lc 
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Add  thie  yd  Fig.  237  to  the  lines  representing  the  previoualy  deter- 
mined effective  power. 

The  inductive  reactive  power  t&ken  by  one  line  conductor  and 
one  step-up  transformer  equals 

(64.5  +  161)  60.(P  =  810  kv-a. 

Draw,  in  Fig.  237,  the  line  RX  at  right  angles  (lag^g)  to  the  line 
OR,  to  scale  representing  this  810  kv-a.  inductive  reactive  power. 
Add  to  this  line  the  line  XV  representing  the  inductive  reactive 
power  delivered  to  each  step-down  transformer,  namely  2326  kv-a. 
By  means  of  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  229,  the  equivalent  voltage 
to  neutral  at  the  sending  end  is  found  to  equal  approximately 
66,600  volts. 
The  capacity  reactive  power  in  each  phase  equak  approximately 

67.5  X  66,600  =  4496  kv-a. 

Draw  the  vector  VT  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  inductive- 
reactive-power  vectors.  This  completes  the  effective  and  reactive 
power  which  must  be  supplied  to  each  step-up  transformer  by  the 
generator.  The  resultant  vector  OT  will  thus  represent  the  power 
suppUed  by  the  generator. 


or-  Vflr  +  OR' 


=  V(3750  +  156  -I-  26.6)'  -|-  (4496  - 
-  4160  kv-a. 

Powei^factor  of  generator 


3750  -1-156-1-  26.6 


*     OT  4160 

=  94.6  per  cent  leading. 

Total  power  delivered  to  the  three  step-up  transformers 
4160  X  3  --  12,480  kv-a.,  representing 
3  X  (3750  -1-156-1-  26.6)  =  11,800  kw.  at  94.6%  powei^factor. 
We  have  only  to  find  the  power  delivered  by  the  step-down  trans- 
former to  the  load  in  order  to  determine  the  over-aU  efficiency  of 
transmission. 
Effective  power  consumed  by  each  step-down  transformer: 
J'R  loss  =  70.6'  X  4.1  =  20,42  kw. 
/"K  -1-  core  loss  =  1.8  X  20.4  =  36.8  kw. 
Inductive  reactive  power  taken  by  each  step-down  tranfiformer: 
70.6"  X  64.5  =  321  kv-a.        i^ .oo^Jlc 
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Referring  to  Fig.  236,  which  repreeente  the  total  power  delivered 
to  the  step-down  transformer,  we  see  that  the  effective  power  de- 
livered to  each  phase  of  the  load  equals 

3750  -  37  -=  3713  kw. 
The  inductive  reactive  power  deUvered  to  each  phase  of  the  load 
equals 

2326  -  321  =  2005  kv-a. 
From  Fig.  238,  constructed  from  these  values,  we  find  total 


Fia.  238.  The  total  effective  power  delivered  by  the  step-down  trans- 
formers to  the  load  is  represented  by  the  vector  OR,  Reactive  power 
delivered  equab  BX.    Effective  power  equab  OX. 

apparent  power  delivered  to  load  by  each  step-down  transformer 
equals  ^ 

v'3713'  +  2005'  =  4218  kv-a. 

Power-factor  of  load  =  costf  =  j^r^  =  88.0  per  cent. 

Total  effective  power  deUvered  to  load  equals 
3713  X  3  =  11,139  kw. 


Prob.  86-6.  Find  the  over-all  efficiency  of  transmission  of  Ex- 
lunple  11  under  standard  conditions  when  delivering  the  same 
power  to  the  load  transformers. 

Prob.  67-8.  What  would  be  the  over-all  efficiency  of  trans- 
mission in  Example  11  if  the  voltage  were  raised  to  150,000  volts,  - 
all  other  conditions  remaining  as  in  Example  11?  Assume  that 
the  transformer  and  reactance  coils  are  rewound  so  that  they  have 
the  same  losses  as  before,  when  transforming  the  same  kilovdt- 
^P^^-  ,,  .  ..i^.ooglc 
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LONG  TRANSMISSION  LINES,  in  addition  to  resistance 
and  inductive  reactance,  have  a  capacit;  reactance. 

CAPACITANCE  is  a  sort  of  electric  elastic!^,  and  a  line 
possessing  it  may  be  likened  to  an  elastic  pipe-line. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  CAPACITANCE,  OR  ELASTICITY,  that 
a  line  possesses,  is  measured  in  the  number  of  ampere-seconds 
of  electiidty  wUch  one  volt  can  force  on  the  line.  If  one  volt 
could  force  one  ampere-second  on  the  line,  the  capacitance  of 
the  line  would  be  one  Fasad. 

The  equation  for  the  electric  charge  upon  a  condenser,  is 
therefore 

Q  =EC, 
where      Q  =  quantity  of  electricity,  in  ampere-secoHDS. 
E  —  steady  pressure  across  line,  in  VOLTS. 
C  ~  capacitance  of  line,  in  FASABS. 

A  MICROFARAD  is  the  common  unit  of  capacitance,  and 
equals  one-niillit>nth  of  a  farad. 

A  CONDENSER  consists  of  tvro  conductors  separated  by 
an  insulating  material  called  the  DIELECTRIC.  The  larger  the 
plate  area  and  the  thinner  the  dielectric,  the  larger  the  capac- 
ity of  tlie  condenser.  The  unlike  charges  of  electrici^  upon 
the  plates  attract  and  bind  each  other. 

A  TRANSMISSION  LINE  forms  a  condenser,  one  wire  con- 
stituting one  conductor,  the  ground  or  another  wire  tlie  other 
conductor,  the  air  between  being  the  dielectric. 

THE  CAPACITANCE  of  one  wire  to  neutral  is 


lOgjo" 

in  wtiich    C„  =  the  capacitance  per  mile  of  wire,  in  micro- 
farads. 
8  =  distance  between  centers  of  wires. 
r  =  radius  of  wire, 
s  and  r  hdst  be  expressed  is  terms  of  the  same  innrs. 
THE  CAPACITANCE  between  two  wires  is  one-half  of  that 
tA  one  wire  to  ground,  because  the  two-wire  condenser  is   a 
420  n  .  .   ■.l..OO>^IC 
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seileB  combination  of  two  condensers  each  formed  by  one  wire 
and  tiie  ground.  This  assumes  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
wireB,  OS  is  usuaL 

THE  CAPACITAHCE  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  PARALLEL 
eqoalB  the  som  of  their  separate  capacitances. 

THE  CAPACITANCE  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES  equals 
the  rec±E>rocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  their  separate 
c^acitanoes. 

AN  ALTERNATING  E.M.F.  ACROSS  A  CONDENSER 
causes  an  alternating  current,  called  the  charging  current,  to 
flow  in  tbe  condenser.  If  the  eonJ.  has  a  sine  wave-form, 
the  chai^^ng  current  will  have  a  sine  wave-form. 

THE  CHARGING  CURRENT  leads  the  impressed  voltage 
aciDGs  the  condenser  by  90  electrical  degrees. 

THE  CAPACITY  REACTANCE  of  a  circuit  is  the  ratio  of  the 
impressed  volts  to  the  charging  current  at  a  givm  frequency. 


If  the  frequency  of  the  current  and  the  capacitance  of  the  line 
are  known,  the  capacity  reactance  can  be,  found  horn  the 
equation 

^     a-n/C 

THE  CHARGING  CURRENT  OF  LINE  may  be  found  by 
dinding  the  sum  of  the  voltages  at  sending  and  receiving 
end,  by  twice  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  line.  This  assumes 
that  the  capacitance  of  the  line  is  concentrated  in  two  conden- 
sers of  equal  capacitance,  one  EStuated  at  each  end  of  the  line. 
One-half  the  charging  current  is  assumed  to  be  sent  the  full 
length  of  the  line. 

Tables  of  capacitances  and  charging  currents  are  available  for 
lines  of  standard  sizes  of  conductors  and  standard  spacings. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  MINOR  HARMONICS  in  the  wave- 
form of  the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  a  circuit  of  large  capaci- 
tance causes  the  charging  current  to  be  much  more  irregular 
in  form  than  the  e.m.f.  curve.  The  higher  the  frequency  of 
the  harmonic  the  greater  the  distortion  of  the  current  wave. 

THE  VOLTAGE  AT  THE  RECEIVING  END  of  long  un- 
loaded lines  is  usually  higher  than  the  voltage  at  the  sending 
end.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  voltage  to 
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overcome  the  resistance  is  negji^bl;  small,  bo  that  die  -voltaet 
at  the  aending  end  has  to  overcome  only  the  combinatioii  of  tbe 
inductive  reactance  and  the  capacity  reactance.  Since  tfaeae 
two  reactances  are  opposite  in  effect,  the  voltage  at  the  send- 
ing end  equals  the  difference  between  the  voltage  required  to 
overcome  the  capacity  reactance  and  the  voltage  to  overcome 
the  inductive  reactance.  This  difference  is  smaller  than  die 
voltage  to  overcome  the  capacity  reactance  alone,  which  is  ttie 
voltage  at  the  receiving  end. 

THE  CAPACITY  CDKRENT  MAY  IMPROVE  THE 
POWER-FACTOR  of  the  line  if  the  load  has  a  lagging  power- 
factor. 

UKDERGROinn)  AHD  SUBMARINE  CABLES  HAVE 
SUCH  LARGE  CAPACITANCE  and  the  breakdown  voltage  of 
the  insuiatioa  is  so  low  that  it  is  impractical  to  transmit  alter- 
nating-current power  economically  to  any  great  distance  by 
means  of  them,  ten  miles  being  about  the  greatest  distance, 
and  23,000  volts  the  highest  pressure. 

UGHTNING  DISCHARGES  NEAR  A  LINE  CAUSE 
SURGES  of  current  which  may  raise  the  ejn.f.  high  enough 
to  damage  the  highly  Inductive  machinery,  if  the  surges  or 
osollations  are  allowed  to  enter  them. 

CHOKE  COILS  inserted  in  die  line  protect  the  machinery 
by  aUowing  the  surge  to  raise  the  voltage  at  the  points  lAere 
the  choke  coils  are  situated.  This  excess  voltage  is  then 
made  use  of  to  cause  the  charge  to  "  spill  over  "  a  gap  to  a 
ground  connection,  and  flow  off  to  the  ground. 

A  HORN  GAP  is  introduced  in  order  to  breatr  the  power 
arc  which  may  per^st  after  the  momentai;  high  voltage  has 
broken  down  the  air  resistance  and  has  established  an  arc 
from  the  line  wires  to  ground. 

ALUMINUM  CELLS  AND  A  SMALL  AIR  GAP  aUow  no 
cnirent  to  flow  tlirough  them  at  normal  voltage,  but  a  slight 
rise  in  voltage  is  enough  to  break  down  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  cells  and  allow  an  excess  charge  to  flow  to  ground.  The 
cells  allow  practically  no  current  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  thus  stop  all  oscillations  set  up  by  the  arc 

CORONA  LOSS  begins  when  the  DISRUPTIVB  CRITICAL 
VOLTAGE  is  reached  and  increases  vei;  rapidly  as  the  voltage 
is  raised  beyond  ttiis  point.  It  is  so  called  from  the  halo-Hlte 
glow  which  appears  around  the  conductors  with  the  pressure  ■ 
Iltde  above  the  disruptive  critical  voltage. 

The  following  formula  is   approximately  correct  for  falp- 
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weather  losses  on  commercial  transmission  lines  using  stand- 
ard cables.  Fog,  sleet  and  snow  cause  greater  losses.  Smooth 
lound  solid  wires  cause  less  loss. 

6.64/\/-(E-Eo)* 

p     = I_f , 

10« 
where 

P„  =  corona  loss  per  conductor  per  mile,  in  WATTS. 
/  =  frequency,  in  CYCLES  PER  SBCOHD. 
r  =  radius  of  cable,  in  incHES. 
a  =  spacing  of  cables,  in  ittchES. 
E  =  impressed  voltage  to  neutral. 
Eo  =  disniptiTe  critic^  voltage  to  neutral.  ^ 

THE  DISRUPTIVE  CRITICAL  VOLTAGE  for  clean 
stranded  cables  can  be  found  approximately  by  the  following 
formula: 

Mo  =  100,000  r  login -• 
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PROBLEMS   ON   CHAPTER  VI 

Prob.  S8-6.  Power  ia  transmitted  from  Meppen,  111.,  to  Alton, 
111.,  a  distance  of  28.7  miles,  at  66,000  volts,  three-phase,  25  cycles. 
The  Une  consists  of  No.  2,  stranded  copper,  strung  in  horizontal 
plane,  7J  feet  apart,  with  no  transpositions,  as  shown  in  Fig,  239. 
Compute  the  chat^ng  current  of  this  line. 


Prob.  09-6.  What  is  the  voltage  in  the  generator  end  of  line  in 
Prob.  58,  when  the  line  is  open  at  the  receiving  end  and  the  voltage 
there  is  66,000  volts? 

Prob.  60-6.  The  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Co.  transmit 
34,000  kw.  from  Stanislaus  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  138 
nilea,  by  means  of  two  three-phase  circuits  at  a  pressure  of 
4M  ,,         L.offgIC 
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104,000  volts.  Frequency,  60  cycles.  Conductors  are  No.  00, 
copper,  six-strand,  hemp-center,  arranged  in  vertical  plane,  spaced 
96  inches  apart.  Compute,  by  formulas,  and  check  from  tables 
in  Appendix  B: 

(o)  Capacitance  of  line  per  conductor  to  neutral. 

(6)  Inductive  reactance  of  line  per  conductor  to  neutral. 

Prob.  61-6.  What  is  the  charging  current  of  the  Stanialau&- 
San  Francisco  line? 

Prob.  6S-6.  When  the  line  is  open  at  the  San  Francisco  end, 
and  the  pressure  there  is  104,000  volts,  what  ia  the  pressure  at  tlie 
Stanislaus  end? 

Prob.  63-6.  Compute  the  regulation  of  the  Stanislaus-San 
Francisco  line  nith  load  of  85  per  cent  power-factor  lading. 

Prob.  64-6.  What  is  the  voltage  at  the  Stanislaus  end  at  half- 
load,  0.95  power-factor  lagging?  Assume  voltage  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  maintained  constant  at  104,000  volts. 

Prob.  66-6.  If  the  voltage  at  the  Stanislaus  end  of  the  line 
should  become  118,000  volfa  when  San  Francisco  is  taking  a 
load  of  10,000  kw.  at  0.80  lagging  power-factor,  what  will  be  the 
v<dtage  at  San  Francisco? 

Prob.  66-6.    Compute  the  corona  loss  of  the  line  in  Prob.  62. 

Prob.  67-6.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  the  Stan- 
islaus-San Francisco  line  at 

(o)  Full  load,  unity  power-factor? 

(6)  Full  load,  85  per  cent  lagging  power-factor? 

Prob.  68-6.  An  electric  power  company  is  planning  to  trans- 
mit 22,500  kw.  at  110,000  volte,  three-phase,  60-oyclee,  over  a 
distance  of  200  miles.  Assume  energy  to  cost  8  mills  per  kw-hr., 
and  estimate  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  etc.,  at  10  per  cent.  If 
there  are  two  lines  per  tower,  operated  in  parallel,  and  the  line 
carries  full  load  16  hours  per  day  and  half  load  8  hours  per  day 
every  day  of  the  year, 

(a)  What  size  aluminum  cable  would  you  advise  be  used  at  35 
cents  per  pound  in  place? 

(6)  What  size  copper  cable  at  20  cents  per  pound  in  place? 

Prob.  69-6.  (a)  What  spacing  of  conductors  would  you  advise 
be  used  on  the  line  in  Prob.  68? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  charging  current  if  copper  cables  are  used? 
N^ect  line  drop. 

Prob.  70-6.  What  will  be  the  fair-weather  corona  loss,  neglect- 
ing line  drop,  on  the  line  if  installed  as  in  Prob.  69?      l^.nOQk' 
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Piob.  71-6.  Compute  the  regulation  of  the  Une  in  Prob.  69,  at 
0.80  lagging  powei^factor. 

Prob.  73-6.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  transmission  line  and 
the  power-factor  at  tlie  generator  under  the  conditions  in  Prob.  69 
and  70? 

Prob.  78-6.  The  "  Electrical  World,"  April  25,  1914,  gives  the 
following  data  on  the  Cheat  Haven-Butler,  Pa.,  transmission  line: 
the  line  is  106  miles  long  and  operates  at  125,000  volts,  three-phase, 
60.cyclea,  2  lines  per  tower.  Conductors  No.  0,  copper,  six-atraad, 
spaoed  in  vertical  plane,  60  inches  apart.  Compute  the  fair-weather 
corona  loss  using  these  data. 

Prob.  74-6.  What  ie  the  charging  current  on  the  Cheat  Haven- 
Butler  Une7 

Prob.  75-6.  What  is  the  line  regulation  of  line  in  Prob.  26 
when  transmitting  full  load  of  32,000  kw.  at  80  per  cent  lagging 
power-factor? 

Prob.  76-6.  Compute  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  the  line 
in  Prob.  75,  neglectir^  the  transformers. 

Prob.  77-6.  What  is  the  power-factor  at  the  generators  of  the 
Stanislaus^an  Francisco  line  when  full  load  at  85  per  cent  power- 
factor  and  104,000  volta  is  being  taken  from  the  receiving  end? 

Prob.  78-6.  What  regulation  will  the  line  have  and  what  power- 
factor  will  the  generators  have  in  the  project  of  Prob.  68  as  you 
have  planned  it,  using  aluminum  cables,  when  the  full  load  has  a 
power-factor  of  80  per  cent? 
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CHAPTER  VII 
ASYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS 

It  is  shown  in  Art.  28  and  in  Chapter  VIII  that  an  alter- 
nating-current generator  may  operate  as  a  "synchronous 
motor,"  taking  electrical  power  into  its  armature  winding, 
and  delivering  mechanical  power  at  its  shaft.  If  the  fre- 
quency of  the  power  supply  is  maintained  constant,  the 
speed  of  such  a  motor  will  be  the  same  at  all  loads  that  may 
be  put  upon  it  up  to  the  point  where  it "  pulls  out "  and  stops. 
This  speed  is  the  "synchronous  speed"  and  its  value  in 
revolutions  per  second  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cycles  per 
second  divided  by  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  in  the  a-c. 
machine  under  consideration;  it  is  the  speed  at  which  the 
machine  would  have  to  be  driven  as  a  generator  to  produce 
an  e.mS.  of  the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  supply  line. 

We  shall  also  see  that  no  considerable  torque  can  be 
exerted  by  an  &-c.  generator  operated  in  this  manner  as  a 
motor,  until  it  has  been  "synchronized,"  or  brought  up  to 
synchronous  speed.  If  suitable  polyphase  alternating  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  its  armature  winding,  we  shall  see  that  a 
comparatively  weak  torque  will  be  produced  in  the  poly- 
phase synchronous  motor,  if  the  field  is  stationary  or  is 
rotating  at  any  speed  less  than  synchronous  speed.  This 
torque  tends  to  start  it  or  to  bring  it  up  to  synchronous 
speed  and  is  due  to  eddy  currents  induced  in  the  pole-pieces 
or  pole-faces  by  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  poly- 
phase currents  in  the  polyphase  armature  windings. 

If  we  supply  single-pliaEe  alternating  current  to  the  arma- 
ture of  a  single-phase  a-c.  generator  no  starting  torque  ie 
produced.    This  difference  of  action  is  due  primarily  to  the 

427  r  ,   .    ..L.OOgIc 
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fact  that  in  the  polyphase  machine  the  flux  produced  by 
the  supply  currents  is  rotating  around  the  shaft  of  the  ma^ 
chine,  whereas  in  the  single-phase  machine  the  direction  or 
position  of  the  flux  is  fixed  with  relation  to  the  windings, 
although  the  amount  of  fiux  varies  in  approximately  har- 
monic relation  to  time. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  "induction  motor" 
and  the  "synchronous  motor"  can  best  be  understood  by 
studying  carefully  the  difference  betw^n  the  manner  in 
which  the  synchronous  motor  produces  the  torque  to  carry 
its  normal  load  at  synchronous  speed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  motor  produces  the  torque  to  start  it  from 
standstill.  The  load  torque  is  due  to  magnetic  attraction 
of  the  poles,  produced  by  the  alternating  currents  in  the 
"armature  "windings  for  the  poles  produced  by  the  direct 
current  in  the  "field"  winding,  this  direct  current  being 
supplied  from  some  external  source.  This  load  torque  can 
only  be  exerted  when  the  "field,"  or  rotor,  is  turning  at 
exactly  synchronous  speed;  otherwise,  the  torque  is  alter- 
nately in  one  direction  and  the  other,  its  averse  value  bemg 
zero,  regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  field  poles  or  the  amount 
of  armature  current.  On  the  other  hand,  the  starting  toique 
is  due  to  magnetic  attraction  {or  repulsion)  between  the  same 
stator  poles  produced  by  the  alternating  currents  taken 
from  the  supply  line,  and  the  local  currents  or  eddy  currents 
induced  in  the  rotor  by  the  variations  of  the  stator  flux. 
((We  have  here  during  startmg,  therefore,  a  sort  of  transformer 
action  whereby  the  activity  of  the  rotor  is  produced  induc- 
tively by  the  stator  magnetism  rather  than  by  an  eTctemal 
source  of  direct  current.  While  being  started  from  the  Src. 
supply  mains,  and  until  it  reaches  exact  synchronous  speed, 
the  synchronous  motor  really  operates  as  an  "induction 
motor."  At  synchronous  speed,  the  variations  of  flux  in 
the  rotor,  and  therefore  the  e.m.f.'B  and  currents  induced  in 
the  rotor,  are  reduced  to  zero,  and  the  induction-motor  torque 
disappears,  being  replaced  by  the  synchronous-motor  torque. 
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The  induction-motor  torque  exerted  by  a  synchronous 
motor  while  starting  is   usually  improved   by  any  means 
which  increases  the  amount  of  induced  currents  in  the  rotor 
or  the  amount  of  the  inducing  flux  produced  by  the  stator 
windings.     Thus,  the  synchronous  motor  will  have  a  higher 
starting  torque  if  its  pole-faces  are  of  solid  iron  than  if  they 
are  of  laminated  iron  (although  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
is  thereby  reduced)  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of 
eddy  currents  in  the  pole-faces.     Thus,  also,  the  starting 
torque  is  much  increased  by  the  "squirrel-cage"  made  of 
copper  bars,  which  is  often  inserted  in  slots  prepared  for  the 
purpose  in  the  pole-faces,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  240,  because 
the  conductivity  of  the  copper  paths  thus  provided  for  the 
eddy  currents  is  much 
greater  than  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  iron 
paths  in  the  pole-faces 
which  these  currents 
would    otherwise    be 
compelled    to   follow. 
It   will   be    explained 
that  the  original  pur- 
pose   of   this    copper 
squirrel-cage    on    the 
rotor  of  synchronous 
generators    and    syn- 
chronous motors  is  to   ^"^   "^^^^    ^''^''^  "'"^  aquirrel-cage  winding 

J  iL      I     J  for  75  kv-a.  and  larcer  belted  alternators, 

reduce  the  tendency      „„,t^^,,„EUclnc..dMI,.Co. 
of  such   machines  to 

"hunt"  or  oscillate;   but  it  serves  also  very  usefully  to  in- 
crease the  induction-motor  torque  for  starting. 

93.  Construction  of  the  Polyphase  Induction  Motor. ' 
The  fundamental  structural  members  of  the  induction  motor 
are  the  stator  and  the  rotor.  The  stator  is  the  stationary 
frame,  made  of  steel  laminations  so  punched  and  bolted 
together  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  inside  of  which  ' 
A.oogic 
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accurately  formed  and  is  grooved  axially  with  slots  into  which 
an  insulated  winding  is  laid.  This  winding  does  not  differ 
in  any  essential  respect  from  those  employed  for  alternating- 
current  generators,  which  are  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter 
IX  of  the  "First  Course."  Quite  commonly  it  is  of  the  two- 
layer  type  with  diamond-shaped  formed  coils  as  in  Fig.  241, 
which  is  a  copy  of  Fig.  353,  First  Course.     In  the  case 


Flo.  241.      Frame  and  armature  winding   for  an   altcmatiog-current 
generator  or  motor.     Westin^house  Electric  and  Mjg.  Co. 

which  we  are  at  presenj  considering,  it  is  arranged  or  con- 
nected for  two  or  three  phases,  and  is  connected  to  a  poly- 
phase power  supply  having  a  similar  number  of  phases  and 
an  e.m.f.  of  such  value  that  an  equal  counter  e.m.f.  can  be 
induced  in  the  stator  winding  with  a  flux  density  in  the 
stator  core  not  large  enough  to  cause  excessive  iron  losses 
and  heating.  Fig.  241  is  really  the  stationary  armature  of 
a  revolving-field  a-c.  generator,  but  it  is  exactly  like  the  stator 
of  a  majority  of  induction  motors. 

The  rotor  is  the  rotating  member  of  the  motor.     It  also 
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is  made  up  of  laminations  bolted  together,  punched  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  grooves  in  which  the  rotor  winding  is 
placed.  The  outside  cylindrical  surface  of  the  rotor  is 
accurately  formed  to  a  diameter  that  is  only  enough  less 
than  that  of  the  etator  in  which  it  revolves  to  give  a  safe 
mechanical  clearance.  The  radial  depth  of  the  air  gap 
between  rotor  and  stator  is  commonly  between  0.02  and  0.08 
inch;  larger  values  cause  the  power-factor  of  the  motor  to 
be  low,  and  smaller  values  make  it  difficult  to  adjust  and 
maintain  the  rotor  in  proper  mechanical  and  magnetic 
relation  to  the  stator. 

Induction  motors  are  classified  as  "squirrel-cage"  or  as 
"wound-rotor"  motors,  according  to  the  method  of  placing 
in  the  rotor  slots  the  copper  circuits  in  which  the  stator 
magnetism  induces  the  currents  that  react  to  produce  the 
torque  of  the  motor.  In  Fig.  242  we  see  a  fully  wound 
stator  resting  on  its  base-plate,  and  surrounded  by  an  end- 
shield  (or  bearing)  and  three  different  rotors,  K,  L,  M,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  used  with  this  stator.  if  is  a  squirrel- 
cage  winding  consisting  of  lightly-insulated  topper  bars 
which  have  been  pushed  through  the  rotor  slots  and  then 
welded,  riveted,  or  soldered  at  each  end  to  a  ring  of  copper 
or  bronze  which  connects  them  all  together  electrically. 
This  squirrel-cage  rotor  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
rotor  shown  in  Fig.  240,  except  that  the  latter  has  salient 
or  definite  poles  with  coils  carrying  direct  current,  which 
are  not  necessary  in  the  induction  motor.  The  slots  of  rotors 
L  and  M  in  Fig.  242  are  filled  with  a  well-insulated  winding 
very  similar  to  that  which  occupies  the  stator  slots.  The 
total  resistance  of  each  rotor  circuit  of  M  and  L  may  be  ad- 
justed by  inserting  suitable  rheostats  between  the  terminals 
of  the  rotor  windings;  the  effect  is  (as  will  be  shown)  to  en- 
able us  to  control  the  speed  of  the  motor,  to  improve  the 
power-factor,  and  to  adjust  the  starting  torque  to  any  value 
that  may  be  desired,  thereby  making  the  motor  much  more 
flexible  than  when  a  squirrel-cage  rotor  is  used.|^,pf|ifijf^- 
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justable  resistances  may  be  mounted  within  the  rotor  and 
controlled  by  means  of  a  shding  collar  on  the  shaft  as  in  L, 
or  they  may  be  removed  entirely  from  the  motor  and  con- 
nected to  the  rotor  windings  through  collecting-ringa  as  in 
Jl/ (Fig.  242). 


FiQ.  242.  Rotor  JCisaaquirrel-cagetypeof  rotor  for  an  induction  motor; 
L  is  a  wound  rotor  with  extra  resistances  mounted  within,  and  M  is  a 
wound  rotor  to  be  connected  with  extra  resiatancea  through  the  col- 
lecting ringa.    General  Electric  Co. 

94.  Physical  Theory  of  the  Induction  Motor.     When 

polyphase  currents  are  ciuscd  to  flow  properly  in  the  poly- 
phase windings  of  the  stator,  magnetic  polar  regions  are 
produced  on  the  cylindrical  surface,  which  move  progressively 
around  the  axis  —  in  other  words,  the  flux  rotates  around 
the  shaft  of  the  rotor.  When  the  rotor  is  standing  still, 
this  moving  flux  induces  e.m.f.'s  and  currents  lengthwise 
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of  the  rotor  from  the  points  where  the  flux  is  most  dense 
toward  the  points  where  the  flux  is  leas  dense  or  is  of  opposite 
sense.  The  rotating  flux  exerts  a  mechanical  force  upon  the 
conductors  which  cany  these  currents,  tending  to  turn  the 
rotor.  In  accordance  with  Lenz's  Law,  the  direction  of 
induced  e.in.f.  and  current  is  such  as  to  move  the  rotor  in  a 
direction  which  will  reduce  or  limit  the  induced  e.m.f.  and 
the  current;  in  other  words,  the  torque  produced  tends  to 
tiu^  the  rotor  in  the  same  direction  that  the  flux  is  moving. 

If  the  resisting  torque  is  not  too  great,  the  rotor  bepns  to 
turn  aad  is  gradually  accelerated.  As  its  actual  speed  in- 
creases, its  relative  speed  with  respect  to  the  revolving  flux 
decreaaee,  hence  the  induced  e-m-f.,  rotor  current  and  torque 
also  decrease.  When  the  rotor  speed  has  increased  to  such  a 
value  that  the  induced  e.m.f  .'s  and  rotor  currents  are  reduced 
to  a  value  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resisting  torquedue  to 
the  rotor  losses  and  to  whatever  load  may  be  upon  the  motor, 
there  is  no  longer  any  excess  torque  tending  to  accelerate  the 
motor,  and  its  speed  becomes  steady.  Therefore,  the  final 
speed  win  not  be  as  high  for  a  heavy  load  as  it  will  be  for  a 
light  load.  If  there  were  no  load  on  the  motor  and  no 
frictional  or  magnetic  losses  in  the  rotor,  the  speed  would 
become  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  revolving  flux  or  the 
"synchronous  speed"  —  that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions 
around  the  shaft  which  any  given  pole  on  the  stator  makes 
per  minute  or  per  second;  because  then  no  torque  and  no 
rotor  current  would  be  necessary,  hence  no  induced  rotor 
e,m.f.  and  no  speed  difEerence  between  the  stator  flux  and 
the  rotor  would  be  required. 

The  difference  between  the  actual  speed  of  the  rotor  and 
the  synchronous  speed  is  called  the  "slip,"  and  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  synchronous  speed.  Thus,  if 
a  motor  has  a  speed  of  1140  r.p.m.  at  full  load  with  a  slip  of 
5  per  cent,  the  stator  magnetism  of  this  motor  is  revolving 

t  —  "'™'  — ,  per  min.    At  aero  load,  the 
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rotor  of  this  motor  will  turn  at  very  nearly  1200  rev.  per  min., 
as  the  PR,  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  in  the  rotor 
will  be  practically  zero  and  the  friction  tosses  very  small. 

Suppose  that  the  e.m.f.  apphed  to  the  stator  of  the  motor 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  a  frequency  of 
60  cycles  per  second.  The  stator  must  therefore  be  wound 
for  three  pairs  of  poles  (6  poles),  because  the  moving  stator 
poles  induce  the  counter  e.m.f.  in  each  stator  conductor 
as  well  as  the  active  e.m.f,  in  each  rotor  conductor,  and  the 
number  of  pairs  of  poles  passing  any  given  conductor  per 
second  is  the  same  as  the  frequency  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  that 
conductor  in  cycles  per  second.  Thus,  frequency  of  (sounter 
e.m,f.  in  stator  (equal  of  course  to  the  frequency  of  impressed 
e.m.f.)  is  equal  to  synchronous  speed  in  revolutions  per 

second  times  number  of  pairs  of  poles;  or,  60  =  -r^r-  X  3. 

The  synchronous  speed  of  the  induction  motor  is  calculated 
from  the  number  of  poles  on  the  stator  and  the  frequency 
of  impressed  e.m.f.,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  syuchronouB 
motor  or  generator. 

The  production  of  torque  by  means  of  induced  currents  in 
the  rotor  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  243.  We  consider  here  a 
4-pole  motor,  which  will  have  a  synchronous  speed  of 

60  (cycles  per  second) =  30  rev  per  sec 

2  (cycles  per  revolution  of  stator  flux)  ' 

=  1800  rev,  per  min. 
The  four  polar  regions  on  the  stator  move  prc^ressively 
clockwise,  let  us  say,  at  ah  angular  speed  of  30  rev.  per  sec. 
The  rotor  turns  also  clockwise,  but  at  some  lower  speed,  say 
1620  r.p.m.,  or  27  r.p.s.  (10  per  cent  slip).  That  is,  the  stator 
poles  move  with  respect  to  the  rotor  conductors  at  a  speed 
of  only  3  rev.  per  sec.  (slip  speed),  and  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion. To  analyze  the  action,  we  may  consider  either  that 
the  rotor  is  held  stationary  while  the  stator  poles  turn  clock- 
wise at  a  speed  of  3  r.p.s.,  or  that  the  stator  poles  remain 
stationary  while  the  rotor  turns  counter-clockwise  at  a  speed 
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of  3  r.p.s.    In  Fig.  243  it  is  assumed  that  the  stator  poles 
turn  clockwise. 

At  any  instant,  the  rotor  conductor  situated  under  the 
middle  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  stator,  or  at  the  points 
where  the  stator  flux  is  most  dense,  will  have  the  largest 


FiQ.  243.  The  rotor  conductors  are  here  assumed  to  have  reeietance 
but  no  inductance.  The  dot  Q  represents  the  induced  current  as 
flowing  t^iward  the  observer,  the  ©  as  flowing  away  from  him. 

value  of  e,m.f.  induced,  and  the  rotor  conductors  midway 
between  stator  poles  will  have  no  e.m.f.  induced  in  them. 
As  usual,  an  e.m.f.  in  direction  toward  the  reader  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dot  O,  and  an  e,m.f.  away  from  the  reader  is 
represented  by  a  cross  ©,  Now,  Fig.  243  is  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  electrical  circuits  of  the  rotor  are  non- 
inductive,  —  that  they  offer  resistance  but  have  zero  in- 
ductive reactance.  Then,  at  any  instant,  the  conductors 
which  have  the  greatest  induced  e.m.f.  have  also  the  ^^atest 
current  Sowing  through  them,  and  this  current  flows  in  the 
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direction  of  the  iDduced  e.m,f.  The  relative  magnitudes  of 
these  currents  in  the  various  rotor  conductors  is  indicated 
roughly  by  the  relative  size  of  the  direction-symbols  in  the 
smfdl  circles  which  represent  cross-sections  of  rotor  wm- 
ductors  in  Fig.  243.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  effect  of  these 
rotor  currents  is  to  produce  a  set  of  poles  JV/,  Sr,  Nt",  S," 
on  the  surface  of  the  rotor  midiray  between  the  stfttor  poles 
N,',  St,  N,",  S,".  As  the  rotor  pole  N,  is  pushed  by  the 
stator  pole  N,'  and  pulled  by  the  stator  pole  S,',  it  is  evident 
how  the  torque  of  the  motor  is  produced.  As  the  stator 
poles  move,  the  e.m.f.'s  and  currents  which  are  induced  in 
the  rotor  also  progress,  and  the  rotor  poles  therefore  move  in 
exact  synchronism  with  the  stator  poles  and  maintain  the 
same  position  with  relation  to  them,  regardless  of  how  the 
rotor  circuits  may  be  wound  or  connected  tc^ther. 

Fig.  244  is  drawn  to  show  what  effect  would  be  produced 
if  the  rotor  conductors  were  to  have  aero  resistance  but  con- 
siderable inductive  reactance.  In  this  case,  the  maximum 
current  would  not  be  attained  in  any  rotor  conductor  until 
\  period  after  the  e.m.f.  in  that  conductor  had  passed  throt^h 
its  maximum  value  in  the  same  direction,  or  until  the  pole 
which  would  induce  an  e.m.f.  in  that  direction  has  reached  a 
point  one-half  pole-pitch  beyond  the  rotor  conductor  in 
question.  This  results  in  a  distribution  of  currents  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  244  for  a  particular  instant;  in  effect,  there  is 
a  sheet  of  current  where  the  conductors  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  rotor,  and  this  sheet  travels  in  time-synchronism  with 
the  stator  poles  and  in  fixed  space-relation  to  them.  The 
current-density  is  not  uniform  at  all  points  in  the  current- 
sheet,  but  the  whole  effect  (when  Xr  is  large  compared  to  ft.)  is 
to  form  a  set  of  rotor  poles  {N,',  S,',  N't",  St")  directly  beneath 
the  corresponding  stator  poles  iV,',  S,',  N",  S".  It  is  plain 
that  with  such  relative  position  of  rotor  and  stator  poles 
no  torque  can  be  produced,  all  the  magnetic  forces  being 
either  exerted  radially  or  balanced  tangentially. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  we  learn  one  reaeon  why 
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the  torque  of  an  induction  motor  is  often  weaker  at  tbe  mo- 
ment of  starting  than  it  is  after  the  rotor  has  attained  some 
speed.  At  standstill,  the  frequency  of  the  rotor  currents 
has  a  maximum  value,  in  fact  equal  to  the  frequency  of 


FiQ.  244.  The  rotor  conductors  are  here  assumed  to  have  reactance 
but  Qo  reeistanoe.  Note  that  the  poles  on  the  rotor  are  directly 
opposite  similar  poles  on  the  stator. 

atator  currents;  and  when  the  usual  amount  of  inductance 
is  associated  with  each  rotor  conductor  or  circuit,  this  rep- 
resents a  relatively  large  value  of  reactance  in  the  rotor. 
Although  the  induced  e.m.f  .'s  in  the  rotor  are  relatively  large 
on  account  of  the  large  value  of  slip,  the  torque  may  be  rela- 
tively weak  at  starting  because  of  the  unfavorable  position 
of  rotor  poles,  i.e.,  of  rotor  current-sheet  with  respect  to  the 
stator  poles.  When  the  rotor  turns  near  synchronous  speed 
(as  it  ordinarily  does  at  full  load  or  less),  the  frequency  of 
rotor  e.m.f.  is  small  and  the  inductive  reactance  of  the  rotor 
is  small  for  the  same  inductance,  hence  each  ampere  of  rotor 
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current  will  contribute  much  more  torque  than  at  standstill, 
because  of  the  more  favorable  position  of  rotor  poles  relative 

to  stator  poles  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  243  and  244. 

Prob.  1-7.  What  is  the  synchronous  speed,  or  angular  velocity 
of  the  rotating  flux  in  rev.  per  min.,  for  an  induction  motor  Btator 
wound  for  8  poles  and  connected  to  (a)  a  60-cycle  circuit,  (i>)  a 
25-cycle  circuit? 

Prob.  2-7.  If  the  zero-load  speed  of  an  induction  motor  is  718 
r.p.m.,  when  connected  to  60-cycle  mains,  what  must  be  the  niim~ 
ber  of  poles  tor  which  its  etator  is  wound? 

Prob.  3-7.  The  actual  rotor  speed  at  full  load  for  the  motor 
in  Prob.  2  is  698  r.p.m.  What  is  the  per  cent  slip  at  (a)  zero  load, 
(6)  fuUload? 

Prob.  4-7.  A  certain  induction  motor  driven  from  60-cycle 
mains  has  a  full-load  speed  of  860  r.p.m.  and  a  utro-load  speed  of 
896  r.p.m.  Calculate:  (a)  For  how  many  poles  the  stator  must 
be  wound,  ((»)  the  synchronous  speed,  (c)  the  per  cent  slip  at  fuD 
load,  (rf)  the  per  cent  speed  r^ulation  of  motor,  (e)  the  per  cent 
ghp  at  zero  load. 

Prob.  6-7.  When  the  motor  of  Prob.  1  is  at  standstill,  what  is 
the  frequency  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  each  conductor  on  the  rotor? 

Prob.  8-7,  When  the  motor  of  Prob.  4  is  runnii^  at  zero  load, 
what  is  the  frequency  of  e.mJ  induced  in  each  conductor  on  the 
rotor? 

Prob,  7-7.  If  the  rotor  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  4  is  wound  with 
the  same  number  of  coils  as  the  stator,  these  coils  having  also  the 
same  number  of  turns  and  the  same  relative  positions  (in  other 
words,  if  the  rotor  winding  is  a  duplicate  of  the  stator  winding) 
and  if  the  voltage  per  phase  of  the  stator  winding  is  134  while  the 
frequency  is  60  cycles  per  second,  calculate  the  voltage  per  phase 
induced  in  the  rotor  windings,  (a)  with  rotor  at  standstill,  (6)  with 
motor  running  at  zero  load. 

Note.  In  this  problem  assume  that  all  flux  produced  by  the 
stator  windings  links  also  with  the  rotor  windings  —  i.e.,  there  is 
no  maijnetic  leakage.  This  is  a  theoretically  perfect  condition 
which  cannot  be  realized  practically  particularly  on  account  of  the 
air  gap  between  rotor  and  stator.  See  Art.  41  and  64  on  the 
transformer. 

Prob.  8-7,  What  would  be  the  answers  to  the  questions  of 
Prob.  7  on  the  assumption  that  10  per  cent  of  the  total  flux  which 
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links  with  tbe  stator  winding  leaka  througb  the  air  gap  from  one 
Btator  pcde  to  another  without  linkii^  the  rotor  winding? 

Prob.  9-7.  If  the  electrical  circuit  ia  opened  in  each  phase  of 
the  rotor  windit^  in  Prob.  4  when  the  motor  ia  carrying  fuU-load 
torque,  what  will  the  apeed  become?  (i>)  Approximately  what  will 
be  Uie  starting  torque  of  the  motor  under  this  condition? 

I^b.  10-7.  When  the  electrical  circuit  is  complete  in  each  phase 
of  the  rotor  in  Prob,  4,  at  what  angle  (mechanical-  or  space-degrees) 
from  the  stator  poles  would  the  corresponding  rotor  poles  tend  to 
be  formed,  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Ohms  reactance  (xi)  of  each  rotor  circuit  equal  to  the  ohms 
resistance  (r,)  of  the  same  circuit; 

(c)  ~~  =  7^    Illustrate  by  diagrams  sinular  to  Hg.  243  and  244. 

Prob.  11-7.  What  would  be  the  anawers  to  the  questions  of 
Prob.  7  if  the  number  of  turns  per  rotor  coil  is  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  turns  per  stator  coil,  the  two  windings  beieg  in  .all 
other  respecte  exactly  ahke? 

Prob.  12-7.  What  would  be  the  answers  to  the  questions  of 
Prob.  8  on  the  additional  assumption  stated  in  Prob.  11? 

Piob.  13-7.  H  the  circuit  of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding  in 
the  motor  of  Prob.  4  be  opened  and  the  rotor  is  coupled  to  an  ex- 
ternal source  of  mechanical  power  which  drives  it  at  synchronous 
speed  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotating  field,  what 
will  be  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.'a  induced  between  terminals  of 
each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding? 

Prob.  14-7.  What  will  be  the  voltage  between  terminals  of 
each  rotor  phase  in  Prob.  13,  under  the  specifications  stated  in 
Prob.  7  for  windings  and  flux? 

Prob.  lS-7.  If  the  circuit  of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding 
in  the  motor  of  Prob.  4  be  opened  and  the  rotor  is  coupled  to  an 
external  source  of  mechanical  power  which  drives  it  at  a  speed  of 
1200  r.p.m.  in  the  same  direction  that  the  stator  flux  ia  moving, 
what  will  be  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f  .'s  induced  between  terminals 
of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding? 

Piob.  16-7.  What  will  be  the  voltage  between  terminals  of  each 
rotor  phase  in  Prob.  15,  under  the  specifications  stated  in  Prob.  7 
for  windings  and  flux?  i^  <  '    .^-oo^^lc 
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Prob.  17-7.  If  the  circuit  of  each  phase  of  the  rotor  winding 
in  the  motor  of  Prob,  4  be  opened  and  the  rotor  is  coupled  to  some 
external  mechanical  power,  at  what  speeds  may  it  be  driven  in 
order  that  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  between  the  ter* 
minals  oi  each  pbiaae  of  the  rotor  winding  shall  be  25  cycles  when  the 
frequency  of  polypliaae  e.m.f.'s  impressed  upon  the  stator  windings 
is  60  cycles? 

Prob.  18-7.  What  will  be  the  voltage  between  terminals  of  each 
rotor  phase  in  Prob.  17,  under  the  spccihcations  stated  in  Prob.  7 
for  windiI^^  and  flux?  (Note  that  the  induction  motor  in  Problems 
13  to  18  acts  as  a  frequency-changer.) 

Prob.  l»-7.  (a)  If  the  rotor  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  4  is  wound 
exactly  like  the  stator,  and  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  torque 
produced  by  stator  flux,  and  at  one-half  of  synchronous  speed, 
wliat  will  be  the  frequency  of  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  rotor? 

(6)  If  the  terminals  of  the  rotor  windings  in  this  motor  be  con- 
nected to  the  stator  terminals  of  an  exactly  similar  motor,  at  what 
speed  will  the  rotor  of  the  second  motor  tend  to  rotate? 

(c)  If  the  motor  of  part  (6)  be  aligned  with  the  motor  of  part  (a) 
in  such  manner  that  ijiey  tend  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  two  be  coupled  together  mechanically  in  this  position,  at  what 
speed  should  the  shafts  rotate  when  polyphase  e.m.f.'s  of  60  cycles 
frequency  are  impressed  on  the  stator  of  No.  1  while  the  rotor 
terminals  of  No.  2  are  short-circuited  together? 

96.  The  Rotating  Magnetic  Field.  The  production  of 
torque  in  the  induction  motor  depends  primarily  upon  a 
movement  of  the  flux  or  polar  regions  on  the  stator,  around 
the  axis  of  the  rotor.  Tliis  fact  is  so  important,  and  so, 
difficult  sometimes  to  follow,  that  we  should  pause  to  study 
it  carefully  and  in  detail.  Fig.  245  represents  the  stator 
of  a  two-phase  two-pole  induction  motor.  When  a  current 
flowB  positively  through  phase  A  (that  is,  let  us  assume, 
from  A  toward  A'  through  the  rear  end-connection),  while 
no  current  flows  in  phase  B,  a  compass  needle  R  pivoted  at 
the  axis  of  the  stator  would  point  its  north  end  upward,  as 
shown  by  the  full  arrow  a.  When  current  flows  positively 
(from  B  toward  B'  through  the  rear  end-connection)  in  phase 
B  while  no  current  flows  in  phase  A,  the  north  pole  of 
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the  compass  R  would  point  to  the  right,  aa  shown  by  the 
dotted  arrow  b. 

Now  connect  coila  A  and  £  to  a  two-phase  source  of  power, 
so  that  a  current  flows  in  each  of  them,  these  two  currents 


.  Fio.  245.  The  stator  of  a  two-phase  induction  motor.  A  positive  current 
in  phase  A  causes  the  magnetic  needle  n  to  point  Up.  A  positive  cur- 
rent in  phase  B  causes  a  mfignetic  needle  n  to  point  to  the  right. 


Fio.  246,  ITie  curves  show  the  values  anddireetions  of  the  component 
Btator  fields  of  motor  in  Fig.  245  at  the  various  instanta  during  one 
and  one-half  cycles.  Not«  that  the  field  due  to  phase  A  leads  the  field 
due  t«  phase  B  by  90°. 

being  equal  in  value  (on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
circuits)  and  having  90  electrical  degrees  phase  difference. 
Let  us  find  the  relative  strength  of  the  resultant  magnetic 
field  due  to  the  stator  windings  at  successive  instants  of 
time  I  period  apart,  and  its  direction  as  indicated  by  the 
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compass  needle  R.  The  chosen  instants  are  represented  by 
t\,  U,  (3,  etc.,  in  Fig.  246,  and  the  method  of  finding  the 
corresponding  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  field 
R  is  indicated  correspondingly  at  ti,  U,  tt,  etc.,  in  Fig.  247. 
At  h,  the  current  in  phase  A  has  its  maximum  positive  value 
and  the  current  in  ph^kse  B  is  zero,  consequently  the  resultant 


Tio.  247.  Vector  diagrams  ahowing  the  amount  tmd  direction  of  the 
Btator  field  of  the  motor  in  Fig.  245,  at  the  inBtantsWrked  1%,  fe  .  .  . 
in  Fig.  246. 

field  R  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  field  due  to  phase  A  alone. 
Thus  if  <j>„  represent  the  maximum  strength  of  field,  or 
amount  of  flux,  due  to  maximum  current  in  either  phase 
alone,  R  is  equal  to  4>m  and  is  directed  vertically  upward  at 
the  instant  d.  At  k,  J  period  later,  the  field  due  to  phase  A 
has  reduced  to  the  value  a  =  ^  cos  45"  =  0.707  4hn,  although 
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it  is  still  in  the  positive  or  upward  directioo;  at  the  same 
instant  (as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  246),  the  field  due  to  phase 
B  has  increased  from  zero  to  the  value  6  =  ^  sin  45*  = 
0.707  <thn,  and  its  direction  is  positive  or  toward  the  right. 
The  resultant  of  these  componeDta  taken  together  is 
R  =  V2X  0.707  <^,  =  ^,  as  shown  at  (j  in  Fig.  247. 

In  similar  fashion  we  follow  the  resultant  field  during  one 
complete  cycle  from  ti  to  h,  and  we  find  that  any  given  mag- 
netic polar  region  on  the  stator  will  travel  over  the  distance 
occupied  by  two  polar  regions  of  the  stator  winding.  That 
is,  in  the  case  under  consideration  in  Fig.  245,  246  and  247, 
although  there  are  always  two  magnetic  polkr  regions  on  the 
surface  of  the  stator  (diametrically  opposite,  it  being  a  two- 
pole  winding),  both  (rf  these  poles  will  sweep  around  the 
axis  while  keeping  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  making 
one  complete  revolution  in  the  stator  for  each  cycle  of  e.m.f. 
impressed  on  the  stator  windings,  which  means  60  rev.  per 
sec.  if  the  frequency  is  60  cycles.  By  a  similar  analysis,  it 
could  be  shown  that  if  the  stator  were  wound  for  4  poles 
instead  of  2,  the  time  of  two  cycles  of  impressed  e.m.f .  would 
be  required  for  each  of  the  four  poles  to  move  completely 
around  the  stator,  or  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  stator 


a  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  sec.     Each  magnetic  pole  on  a 

stator  wound  for  6  poles  would  make  -5-  =  8i  revolutions  of 

the  stator  per  second  or  500  r.p.m.,  when  the  raotoris  con- 
nected to  a  25-cycle  circuit. 

When  the  stator  is  wound  for  three  phases  (and  2  poles) 
the  analysis  of  magnetic  relations  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  248, 
249  and  250.  When  current  flows  in  phase  A  only,  in  posi- 
tive direction  (A  toward  A'  in  the  rear  end-connection),  the 
flux  18  in  direction  indicated  by  Oa  in  Fig.  248;  similarly, 
positive  direction  of  current  in  phases  B  and  C  produce  flux 
in  the  direction  Ob  and  Oc  respectively.     At  the  instant  d, 
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we  see  from  Fig.  249  that  phases  A,  B  and  C  produce  fluxes 
respectively  as  follows  (the  currents  or  component  fluxes  A, 
B,  C  of  Fig.  249  being  120°  apart) : 

a  =  0m  (in  poaitive  direc- 
tion, as  indicated 
by    Oa    in    Fig. 


^  sin  30°  =  0.5  «. 
(in  negative  direc- 
tion, or  opposite 
to  Ob  in  Fig.  248). 

s„  sin  30°  =  0.5  th. 
(in  negative  direc- 
tion, or  opposite 
to  Oc  in  Fig.  248). 


Fio.  248.  Diagram  of  the  stator  wind- 
ingB  of  a  three-phase  two-pole  motor. 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the 
flux  due  to  poMtive  currents  in  the 
phase  windings. 


In  Fig.  250   (d),  these 
three  component  fluxes 
a,  6,  c  are  combined  in 
proper     relative    values 
and  directions,    produc- 
ing  the  resultant  total 
flux  fi  =  1.5  *„,   where 
*„  is  the  flux  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  maxi- 
mum instantaneous  value 
of  current  in  any  one 
phase  alone. 
At  the  instant  tt,  -i^ 
Fio.  349.   Sine  curves  showing  the  direc-  period    or    30    electrical 
tion  and  value  of  the  fluxes  produced  at  degrees  later,  the  a  com- 
every  instant  by  the  three-phase  anna-  ponent  has  decreased  to 
ture  windings  of  Fig.  248.  jj^^  ^j^g  ^  cos  30°  or 

0.87  0«,  but  b  still  in  its  positive  direction  (along  Oa  in 
Fig.  248);  the  &  component  has  reduced  to  zero;  the  c 
component  has  increased  in  value  to  ^  sin  60°  or  0.87  0. 
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and  is  still  negative,  or  in  direction  opposite  to'Oc  in  Fig.  24S. 
The  resultant  total  magnetic  field  at  this  instant  is  shown 
as  £  in  Fig.  250  (k),  and  is  seen  to  have  moved  30"  from 
its  previous  position  in  Fig.  250  (d)  yV  period  earher,  although 
it  has  exactly  the  same  numerical  strength,  namely,  1.5  ^. 


Fig.  250.  Vector  diagramB  ahowing  how  the  fluxes  produced  by  the 
three-phaee  winding  of  the  motor  in  Fig.  24S  combine  so  as  to  pro- 
duce always  the  same  resultant  field  ot  1.5  >t>.  This  flux,  however,  ia 
rotating. 

Between  the  instants  ti  and  U  the  elapsed  time  is  J  period, 
and  we  see  from  Fig.  250  that  meanwhile  the  position  of  the 
resultant  flux  R  has  progressed  steadily  at  uniform  angular 
velocity  through  90  mechanical  degrees,  maintaining  mean- 
while a  constant  strength  represented  by  1.5^...  Continu- 
ing the  analysis  further  along  the  same  fines,  we  might  show 
that  for  each  cycle  of  impressed  e.m.f.  or  stator  current, 
every  magnetic  pole  of  the  stator  flux  moves  progressively 
over  the  space  occupied  by  two  adjacent  polar  regions  of 
the  stator  winding.  Thus,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  two- 
phase  motor,  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  rotating  flux 
is  ^  or  30  rev.  per  sec.  in  a  60-cycle  motor  having  4  poles 
(2  pairs),  and  ^  or  8J  r.p.8.  in  a  25-cycle  motor  having  6 
poles  (3  pairs), 

Prob.  30-7.    The  three-phase  stator  of  Fig.  248  is  connected  in 
star  to  a  three-phase  supply  line.    The  line  wire  comiectcd  to 
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phase  B  breaks.  Explain,  bjr  aid  of  a  sketdi,  what  happens  to  both 
the  position  and  the  value  of  the  resultant  flux  R. 

Prob.  21-7.  The  stator  colls  A  and  B  of  the  two-phase  motor 
of  Fig.  245  are  connected  to  two  phases  (e.ni.f.'s  of  eqi^  value  but 
120  electrical  d^recs  phase  difference)  of  a  three-phase  supply  line. 
Draw  vectors  OR  as  in  Fig.  250  to  represent  the  direction  and 
value  of  the  resultant  flux  at  successive  instants  of  time  ^  period 
apart,  banning  when  the  current  in  phase  A  has  its  maximum  posi- 
tive value. 

Prob.  22-7.  The  stator  coils  A  and  B  of  the  tliree-phase  motor 
of  Fig,  248  are  cormected  to  a  two-phase  line  (e.m.f.'s  of  equal  value 
but  90  electrical  degrees  phase  difference).  Draw  vectors  OR  as 
in  Fig.  247  to  represent  the  direction  and  value  of  the  resultant 
flux  at  successive  instants  of  time  i  period  apart,  beginning  when 
the  current  in  phase  A  has  its  maximum  positive  value. 

Piob.  23-7.  For  convenience  in  matbematical  analysis,  a  mag- 
netic field  which  has  fixed  direction  but  strength  varying  hannon- 
ically  with  respect  to  time  (that  is,  a  single-phase  field)  is  sometimes 
considered  to  be  composed  of  two  fields  which  are  of  equal  and 
constant  strength,  and  are  rotatii^  at  uniform  and  equal  angular 
velocity  but  in  opposite  directions.  Demonstrate  whether  this 
assumption  is  justified  or  not. 

Prob.  24-7.  The  stator  of  a  given  induction  motor  is  wound 
for  and  enei^zed  by  two-phase  e.m.f.'s,  while  the  rotor  is  wound 
three-phase  and  is  connected  in  star.  If  the  windings  are  similar 
and  the  number  of  slots  per  phase  per  pole  and  of  turns  per  coil 
are  the  siune  for  rotor  and  stator,  what  will  be  the  ratio  of  induced 
stator  voltage  to  induced  rotor  voltage: 

(ffl)  Between  terminals  of  each  phase; 

(6)  Between  terminals  of  star  in  rotor?  Assume  that  all  flux 
links  completely  with  both  stator  and  rotor. 

Prob.  36-7.  What  ^ect  would  be  produced  upon  tlie  stator 
nukgnetism  by 

(a)  Revercing  the  connections  of  phase  A  only,  in  F^.  245; 

(b)  Interchanging  the  connections  of  two  line  wires  to  the  stator 
in  fig.  248  (assuming  it  to  be  staiHJOonected)? 

96.  Startiiig  Characteristics  of  the  Po^hase  loduction 
Motor.  The  facts  and  relations  which  interest  ua  partic- 
ularly about  the  starting  of  an  induction  motor  are: 
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(a)  The  maximum  amoimt  of  torque  which  can  be  de- 
veloped to  start  the  motor,  and  the'  methods  for  controlhng 
this  torque. 

(b)  The  current  required  to  start  the  motor  against  any 
given  resisting  torque. 

(c)  The  power-factor  of  the  starting  current. 

There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  a  squirrel-cage 
motor  and  a  wound-rotor  motor  in  respect  to  these  important 
factors,  consequently  we  shall  discuss  first  the  squirrel-C£^ 
motor,  and  later  indicate  where  the  wound-rotor  motor  differs. 
At  the  moment  of  starting,  a  squirrM-cage  motor  is  exactly 
like  a  transformer  which  has  a  ahort-circuited  secondary 
and  an  air-^p  in  the  magnetic  circuit  between  primary 
(stator)  and  secondary  (rotor) .  The  secondary  is  stationary, 
and  the  rotating  flux  has  the  same  angular  velocity  with 
respect  to  both  rotor  and  stator.  The  secondary  current 
per  circuit  is  equal  to  the  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  per  cir- 
cuit divided  by  the  secondary  impedance  per  circuit.  This 
impedance  depends  upon  the  values  of  resistance  and  re- 
actance. The  resistance  is  a  fixed  quantity  in  this  type  of 
motor  and  is  made  low  in  order  that  the  efficiency  may  be 
high;  the  reactance  depends  directly  upon  the  rotor  in- 
ductance per  circuit  and  upon  the  frequency,  of  the  rotor 
currents  or  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  rotor  conductors.  The 
rotor  inductance  is  due  to  flux  (caused  by  the  currents  in 
rotor  conductors)  which  links  with  rotor  but  not  with  stator 
conductors;  its  value  is  approximately  constant  in  a  given 
motor.  The  rotor  frequency  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
slip  and  has  a  large  value,  equal  to  stator  frequency,  when 
the  motor  is  at  standstill  or  is  being  started. 
■  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
starting  a  squirrel-cage  induction  motor,  the  secondary  re- 
actance (xs)  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  secondary 
resistance  (rj).  Therefore,  the  rotor  currents  will  lag  nearly 
90  electrical  degrees  behind  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  rotor 
circdits.    The  conditions  are  then  as  represented  iij^^,^?^. 
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and  the  stator  flux  is  revolving  at  synchronoua  speed  with 
respect  to  the  rotor.  The  rotor  poles  or  magneto-motive 
forces  are  almost  directly  opposed  to  the  stator  poles  or 
m.m.f.'s;  consequently,  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  flux 
which  links  with  the  stator  coils  and  generates  the  counter 
e.m.f.  in  them  leaks  through  the  air  gap  from  one  part  of 
the  stator  to  another  without  linking  the  rotor,  and  the 
induced  e.m.f.'s  in  the  rotor  circuits  are  less  than  directly 
proportional  to  the  slip.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  leakage  reactance  of  the  stator,  or  primary  of  the  trans- 
former, is  increased  bj^  the  presence  of  the  air  gap,  and  that 
the  reacting  e.m.f.  due  to  reactance  and  load  component 
of  stator  current  (taken  to  balance  the  ampere-turns  of  the 
secondary,  and  lagging  nearly  90°  behind  the  impressed 
e.m.f.)  is  almost  directly  opposite  in  phase  to  the  e.m.f. 
impressed  on  the  atator,  so  that  the  reduction  of  induced 
e.m.f.  thereby  is  relatively  large. 

We  may  eunamarize  our  analysis  as  follows,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  squirrel-cage  motor: 

First.  The  starting  current  taken  from  the  line  by  the 
stator  is  large  because  additional  primary  ampere-turns  are 
required  to  balance  the  secondary  ampere-turns,  thus  main- 
taining the  flux  and  counter  e.m.f.  in  primary  as  discussed 
in  Chapter  III,  Art.  35.  The  secondary  (rotor)  current 
tends  to  be  large  because  the  slip  is  very  large,  which  in- 
duces a  relatively  large  e.m,f.  in  the  rotor  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  magneto-motive  force  of  the  rotor  is 
in  nearly  direct  opposition  to  the  primary  m,m.f.  and  the 
amount  of  inducing  (mutual)  flux  is  thereby  reduced.  The 
_  rotor  current  is  limited,  however,  by  the  relatively  large 
value  of  secondary  frequency  due  to  the  100  per  cent  slip. 
The  internal  torque  developed  will  depend  directly  upon  the 
starting  current,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  motor  will 
increase  with  the  excess  of  this  torque  over  the  remsting 
torque  due  to  load.  To  start  on  full-load  torque  with  an 
averf^  squirrel-cage  motor  will  require  2.5  to  5  times 
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full-load  current  from  the  line.  Rather  complete  data  is 
given  in  Table  I. 

Second.  The  power-factor  of  the  starting  current  is  low. 
When  starting  against  full-load  torque,  a  squirrel-cage  motor 
will  have  a  power-factor  of  about  55  to  60  per  cent.  This 
is  because  the  ratio  of  inherent  reactance  to  resistance 
in  the  short-circuited  secondary  (rotor)  is  large.  This  in 
turn  is  due  principally  to  the  large  value  of  slip  and  of 
secondary  frequency,  and  to  the  relatively  large  values  of 
leakage  inductance  in  both  primary  and  secondary  caused 
by  the  air  gap  between  them. 

Third.  The  starting  torque  is  low  in  relation  to  the 
starting  current,  principally  because  of  the  unfavorable 
position  of  the  rotor  currents  and  poles  with  respect  to  the 
Btator  poles  (see  Fig,  244).  The  maximum  torque  that  can 
be  developed  in  a  given  squirrel-cage  motor  to  start  it  from 
rest  is  limited  by  its  design  (values  of  t-,  and  x^),  and  in  the 
average  motor  is  about  1.5  times  full-load  torque.  Table  I 
^ves  more  complete  data. 

Prob.  28-7,  (a)  Calculate  the  actual  full-load  speed  in  r.p.m.  for 
the  20-h.p.  900-r.p.Di.  motor  of  Table  I,  operating  from  a.  60-cycle 
2300-volt  cbeuit. 

(6)  Calculate  the  current  taken  from  each  line  wire  at  full  load 
by  this  motor,  if  it  is  three-phase. 

(c)  Calculate  full-load  torque  in  pound-feet  at  the  pulley  for  this 
motor. 

Prob.  27-7.    Tor.the  motor  of  Prob.  26,  calculate  the  foUowii^ 

additional  items;    (a)  Actual  startii^  current,  amperes  per  line 

"wireif startedagainatrated-Ioadtorqueatlinevoltage.     (6)  Torque 

(pound-feet)    per   ampere   when    atartii^    under   this    condition. 

(e)  Torque  (pound-feet)  per  ampere  at  full  load. 

Prob.  2»-7.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  26,  with  relation  to 
the  20-h.p.  1200-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I. 

Prob.  29-7.  Answer  the  questions  of  Prob.  27,  with  relation  to 
the  motor  of  Prob.  28. 
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TABLE  II 

Efficibncibb  and  powbe-pactors  or  60-ctcle,  2-,  ahd3-phabe  squikhbi^ 

CAQB  Induction  Motorbhadb  by  the  Richmond  Electric  Co. 

850  R.p.n 


H.p. 
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atBffidency, 

Psrom 

Load. 

-■ 

1  , 

i 

1 

i 

U 

i 

t 

1 

1 

u 

1 

58 

74 

77 

78 

77 

45 

62 

71 

75 

77 

2 

61 

75 

78 

80 

78 

47 

63 

72 

77 

78 

3 

63 

77 

80 

81 

80 

47 

63 

73 

78 

80 

5 

65 

79 

81 

82 

81 

50 

66 

76 

80 

82 

7.5 

66 

81 

83 

S3 

52 

70 

76 

81 

83 

10 

66 

81 

83 

84 

84 

54 

72 

78 

82 

83 
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66 
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84 

85 

84 
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79 

84 

86 
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86 

56 

73 

80 

86 

88 

25 

67 

87 
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57 

74 
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30 

67 

86 
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87 
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86 
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87 

88 

40 

67 

85 

87 

87 

57 

76 

84 

89 

45 

68 

86 

89 

57 

76 

84 

90 

50 

86 

88 

89 

58 

75 

83 

90 

60 

68 

86 

88 

89 

58 

75 

83 

89 

91 

75 

68 

87 

88 

89 

89 

58 

76 

84 

90 

92 

1140 

rJ^ 

=.,. 

Pwo 

Dtgffio 

iMcy. 

Peroan 

tpowarJKlor. 

Losd. 

L«d. 

I 

) 

1 

1 

11 

1 

i 

• 

1 

U 

0,25 

50 

62 

64 

66 

63 

40 

52 

67 

62 

63 

0.5 

53 

66 

70 

72 

71 

43 

60 

66 

70 

72 

1 

53 

73 

76 

77 

77 

45 

69 

75 

77 
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70 

78 

84 
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62 
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82 

83 
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79 

85 
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85 

86 
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81 
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86 
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88 
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77 
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92 
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97.  Starting  Torque  of  PolTpbase  Induction  Motors.     If 

we  alter  the  design  of  the  motor  so  as  to  change  the  ratio  of 
Xi  (reactance  per  secondary  circuit  at  standstill)  to  rs  (re- 
sistance per  secondary  circuit),  while  keeping  the  total  sec- 
ondary impedance  (Vrj^  +  x^)  constant,  wc  find  that  the 
actual  maximum  starting  torque  will  be  attained  when  ri  =  x^. 
It  may  bt;  shown,  either  mathematically  or  by  test,  that  the 
actual  value  of  this  marimuni  torque  at  standstill  depends 
upon  factors  of  design  and  operation,  as  follows:* 

{a)  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  num- 
ber of  turns  per  secondary  circuit. 

•  Q>)  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage 
induced  per  turn  of  the  secondary  circuit  at  standstill. 

*  These  relations  may  be  explained  aa  follows; 

(a)  Doubling  the  number  of  turns  per  secondary  circuit,  athec 
things  being  equal,  would  double  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  each  secondary 
cirpYut.  This  would  Cause  the  current  per  circuit  to  be  doubled  if  Tt 
and  li  remain  unchanged.  With  twice  as  many  rotor  conductors, 
each  carrying  twice  as  many  amperes,  all  acted  upon  by  the  same 
etator  flux  as  formerly,  the  turning  effort  will  evidently  be  doubled 
twice,  or  quadrupled. 

(6)  Doubling  the  voltage  induced  per  turn  of  secondary  circuit, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  double  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  each 
secondary  circuit.  A  doubled  e.m.f.  per  turn  indicates  that  the  amount 
of  inducing  flux  has  bean  doubled.  This  doubled  flux  acts  upon  the 
doubled  current  in  each  secondary  conductor,  to  produce  a  quadrupled 
torque. 

(c)  A  doubling  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  flux  would 
be  due  to  a  doubling  of  the  frequency  of  e.m.f.'s  applied  to  the  stator, 
or  to  halving  the  number  of  poles.  If  we  are  kcepii^  the  same  induced 
volts  per  turn  of  secondary  circuit  while  doubling  the  speed  <rf  the 
rotating  flux,  wc  must  at  the  same  time  halve  the  amount  of  the  flux. 
The  secondary  current  per  conductor  remains  constant  if  the  induced 
volts  per  turn  is  constant,  and  this  same  current  is  acted  upon  by  the 
halved  flux  to  produce  a  halved  turning  effort. 

(d)  To  produce  the  maximum  starting  torque  with  other  conditions 
as  ^ven,  ti  has  been  made  equal  to  xg.  If  now  we  double  the  value 
of  both  T,  and  x,,  the  impedance  per  secondary  circuit  is  doubled  and 
the  current  per  circuit  is  halved  for  the  same  induced  e.m.f.  per  cir- 
•uit.     This  halved  current  acts  upon  the  unchanged  flux  to  produce 

halved  torque.  n  ,  ..     L.OOiJk' 
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(c)  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  of  . 
the  rotating  field, 

(d)  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  value  of  secondary 
resistance  per  circuit,  which  is  assumed  to  be  made  equal  to 
the  reactance  per  circuit. 

To  increase  the  startiiig  torque,  there- 
fore, we  have  to  make  one  or  more  of 
the  following  changes: 

(a)  Increase  the  number  of  conductors 
on  the  rotor.  This  can  be  done  when 
designing  a  new  motor,  but  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  a  motor  already  constructed. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the 
number  of  secondary  turns  affects  the 
value  of  secondary  inductance. 

(b)  Increase  the  voltage  applied  to  the 
stator.  This  will  increase  the  counter 
e.m.f.  in  stator,  the  flux,  and  therefore 
also  the  voltage  induced  per  turn  of  the 
secondary.  Large  motors  would  draw 
too  much  current  from  the  line  if  started 
even  at  full-load  voltage.     Thus  it  is 

necessary  to  cut  down  the  line  voltage  p,G.  251.     Three-pbase 

for  starting.  The  stator  voltage  may  be  starting    compensator 

controlled  by  introducing  an  adjustable  f<»'  induction  motors, 

resistance  between  each  stator  phase  equippedwithno-volt- 

,  .,                        J'       !■          ■        1  age  release  (left  Hide) 

and  the  corresponding  hne  wires,  keep.  2d  tuae«   to  protect 

ing  these  resistances  always  equal  to  a^inat  overload.  The 

one  another  so  that  the  phases  will  re-  cylinder  switch  at  the 

main  balanced.     This  method  involves  l^ttom  is  for  making 

a  large  PR  loss  in  such  resistances  (as      *''*'  ''^^"'S  '^^  *'«' 
,,  ,,  ^-      ,      ,  .^        ,       runnu^  connection. 

they  carry  the  entire  load  current)  and 

a  correspondingly  low  cfRc.ency  for  the  motor. 

The  method  usually  employed  to  lower  the  voltage  applied 

to  the  stator  for  starting  and  raise  it  again  when  the  rotor 

has  attained  its  full-load  speed  is  by  means  of  autotrar 
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formers.  Thus,  Fig.  251  represents  what  is  known  as  a 
"starting  compensator,"  such  as  is  used  for  starting  three- 
phase  squirrel-cage  induction  motors  of  5  horse  power  and 
larger.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  autotransformers 
connected  together  in  star.  The  handle  on  the  right  oper- 
ates a  drum-switch  below,  enabling  us  to  connect  the 
motor  terminals  to  taps  on  the  autotransformers  for  starting 
the  motor  and  to  change  over  directly  to  the  line  after  the 
motor  has  reached  its  full  speed.  The  motor  is  protected 
against  overload  by  fuses  on  the  board  just  above  the  com- 
pensator; if  desired,  these  fuses  may  be  replaced  by  circuit- 
breakers  or  by  cfverload  relays  which  give  warning  when 
they  stop  the  motor. 

Fig.  252  shows  the  complete  connections  for  this  same 
compensator.     When  the  switch-cylinder  is  turned  so  as  to 


Fio.  252.    Connections  of  the  three-phase  starting  compenaator  with 

no-voltage  release  shown  in  Fig.  251.     The  fuseg  protect  the  motor 
when  running,  but  not  when  starting.     Gert^al  Eteclric  Co. 

connect  to  the  front  finger-block,  the  outer  ends  of  the  auto- 
transformers are  connected  to  the  line  and  the  intermediate 
taps  are  connected  to  the  motor  terminals.  The  motor 
thereby  receives  something  less  than  line  voltage,  depending 
upon  the  location  of  the  taps.  After  the  motor  has  reached 
full  speed  the  cylinder-switch  is  thrown  over  to  the  running 
side,  and  the  motor  is  thereby  connected  through  the  back 
finger-block  directly  to  the  Une  (through  the  fuses)  receiving 
full  rated  voltage. 

A.ooglc 
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Notice  that  the  fuses  in  Fig.  252  are  not  in  circuit  during 
starting,  as  the  starting  current  is  usually  considerably 
larger  than  full-load  current,  and  fuses  which  would  protect 
the  motor  in  normal  operation  would  be  continually  blowing 
when  the  motor  is  starting.  The  cylinder-switch  is  often 
arranged  so  that  it  will  not  stay  in  the  starting  position  unless 
held  there  by  hand.  When  it  is  thrown  to  the  running  side, 
the  compensators  become  dis- 
connected from  the  line,  which 
avoids  the  continual  core  losses 
in  them  that  would  otherwise 

Fig.  253  is  a  sunplified  dia- 
gram showing  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  used  in  starting 
motors  of  large  size  or  high  volt- 
age. First  throw  in  the  switch 
Si,  energizing  the  autotrana- 
formers.  Then  throw  switch  Sj 
downward,  connecting  the  mo- 
tor to  intermediate  taps  on  the 
compensator  C.  When  motor 
reaches  full  speed  throw  St  up-  . 
ward,  connecting  motor  directly  '^'"  , 
to  line  through  trip  coils,  which 
latter  operate  the  cu-cui^breakerpia.  353.  Starting  compeDsator 
in  case  of  overload.  Finally,  with  separate  switches,  forstarl^ 
open  switch  Si,  disconnecting  ing  three-phase  induction  mo- 
compensator  from  the  line.  *«™  »f  "^^  ^^  ""^  ^^  ™lt- 

Motors  smaller  than  5  horse     **^' 
power  are  usually  started  either  by  means  of  a  star-delta 
switch  (see  First  Course,  Fig.  130  and  Prob.  139-3,  page 
152),  or  by  connecting  the  stator  directly  to  the  line  without 
any  starting  device. 

(c)  It  is  not  practicable  to  change  the  speed  of  the  rotating 
field  for  changh^  the  starting  torque  of  the  motor,  because  the 
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line  frequency  Ib  not  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and 
the  winding  and  switching  required  to  change  the  number  of 
poles  on  the  stator  are  too  comphcated  and  expensive. 

(d)  The  stortmg  torque  would  be  raised  by  increadog  tiie 
rotor  resistance  r^  up  to  the  point  where  r^  becomes  equal  to 
Xt  (at  standstill).  If  r^  is  increased  further  than  this,  the 
starting  torque  decreases  again,  because  the  gain  due  to 
change  in  the  position  of  the  rotor  poles  is  not  as  great  as 
the  loss  due  to  increase  of  rotor  impedance  (which  cuts  down 
the  rotor  current).  If  copper  circuits  are  used  in  the  rotor, 
it  is  ordinarily  impracticable  to  hold  xz  (at  standstill)  down 
to  the  same  value  as  r^.  But  rg  may  be  increased  so  as  to 
be  more  nearly  equal  to  Xj,  by  using  alloyed  metals  for  the 
rotor  bars  and  connections  (end-rings),  which  have  higher 
resistance  than  copper.  Although  this  does  increase  the 
starting  torque,  it  also  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  motor 
and  causes  it  to  have  a  poor  speed  regulation,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

If  we  use  a  wound-rotor  in  our  induction  motor,  it  is  easy 
to  bring  out  the  terminals  of  the  rotor  circuits  through  col- 
lecting-rings to  external  adjustable  resistances  as  already 
mentioned  in  relation  to  Fig.  242.  Adjusting  r,  thus  by 
external  means,  we  can  develop  in  the  wound-rotor  motor 
at  starting,  a  torque  as  lar^  as  the  motor- camlevelop  when 
running  at  full  voltage,  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  in 
a  squirrel-cage  motor.  Moreover,  the  exteriialTmBtance 
may  be  short-circuited  or  cut  out  after  the  motor  is  up  to 
full  speed,  thus  avoiding  the  low  efficiency  and  poor  speed 
regulation  mentioned  above  as  pertaining  to  high  values  (rf  rj. 

Prob.  30-7.  The  starting  torque  of  a  certain  squirrel-cage  motor 
is  2.5  times  rated-load  torque,  when  full  voltage  ia  applied  to  stator 
at  starting.  For  about  what  per  cent  of  rated  or  line  voltage  should 
the  taps  on  the  starting  compensator  be  adjusted,  in  order  to  start 
the  motor  against  rated-load  torque  with  as  little  current  as  possible? 

Prob.  31-7.  If  the  lO-h.p.  1200-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  gives 
a  starting  torque  equal  to  SWO  per  cent  of  rated-load  Jtcoqu*  wh^i 
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fuU  rated  voltage  is  applied  to  the  atator,  what  per  cent  of  rated 
voltage  is  the  least  that  will  atart  the  motor  against  rated-load 
torque? 

'  Prob.  82-7.  Prom  the  answer  to  Prob.  31  and  the  data  given 
in  Table  I  for  starting  current  at  rated  voltage,  calculate  what  per 
cent  of  rated-load  current  should  be  required  to  start  the  motor 
against  rated-load  torque. 

Prob.  8S-7.  What  per  cent  of  rated-load  current  should  be 
taken  by  the  motor  of  Prob.  31  and  32  when  the  applied  voltage  is 
just  sufficient  to  start  it  against  150  per  cent  of  rated-load  torque? 

Prob.  34-7.  Assuming  the  inductance  of  the  secondary  or  rotor 
circuits  to  be  constant,  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  reactance  per  rotor 
circuit  at  rated  load  (3.9  per  cent  slip)  to  the  reactance  at  standstill 
(atartii^  for  the  50-h.p.  900-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I. 

Prob.  36-7,  The  starting  compensator  for  the  25-h. p.  1200-r .p.m. 
induction  motor  of  Table  1  has  taps  for  40  per  cent,  60  per  cent  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  line  voltage,  which  is  equal  to  the  rated  voltage 
of  the  motor.  What  percentages,  respectively,  of  rated-load 
torque  will  be  obtained  when  startii^  on  these  various  taps? 

98.  Current  and  Power-Factor  when  Startiiig  tlie  In- 
duction Motor.  Pursuing  further  the  analogy  between 
the  induction  motor  and  the  transformer  (see  Art.  96),  it  is 
usual  to  consider  the  total  current  which  the  stator  takes 
from  the  line,  as  being  made  up  of  an  exciting  component 
and  a  load  component.  The  exciting  cqmponent  is  itself 
considered  to  consist  of  a  magnetizing  component  (in  phase 
with  the  stator  flux  which  links  with  each  phase)  and  a  core- 
loss  component  (which  supplies  the  core-loss  power  and  is  in 
phase  with  the  e.m.f.).  TheJ^d  component  of  stator  cur- 
rent is  taken  to  balance  th^j^^bter  magneto-motive  force 
in  the  magnetic  circuit,  wl|HR  generated  by  the  current 
in  the  secondary  turns.  """^ 

For  a  given  voltage  applied  to  the  primary  or  stator, 
the  ezdting  current  Is  approximately  constant  regardless  of 
what  value  the  secondary  or  rotor  current  may  have,  be- 
cause the  counter  e,m.f.  in  the  stator  is  reduced  only  very 
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slightly  by  the  IiTi  and  /iZ|  reactions  therein,  consequently  the 
stator  fiux  remains  practically  unchanged  (or  proportional  to 
stator  voltage).  The  load  con^onent  of  stator  cairent,  how- 
ever, must  be  proporlioiul  to  the  secondaiy  current  (the  ratio 
between  these  two  currents  being  approximately  the  same 
as  the  inverse  ratio  of  turns,  as  in  an  ordinary  transformer). 
The  power-factor  of  the  stator  load  component  must  be 
equal  to  the  power-factor  of  the  rotor  current;  this  is  equal 
to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  phase  difference  between  cui^ 
rent  and  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  rotor,  or  (at  standstill) 


Vr,*  +  xj* 

To  produce  a  reasonable  acceleration  of  the  rotor  even  at 
zero  load  requires  a  load  component  which  is  lar^  compared 
to  the  exciting  current  (being  equal  to  or  more  than  full-load 
current).  Consequently,  the  power-factor  of  the  entire 
stator  current  at  standstill  is  practically  equal  to  that  of 

the  rotor  current,  namely  ~-   ,   , ' ";  •     If  rj  is  adjusted  to 

be  equal  to  x;  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  starting  torque 
for  a  given  current  and  rotor  impedance,  then  the  value  of 

this  power-factor  at  standstill  becomes  equal  to  ; 


or  -7=  or  0,71.     Obviously  the  power-factor  at  starting  may 

be  made  to  have  almost  any  desirable  value  by  simply  ad- 
justing the  ratio  of  7  '  .  ■  .  ■  .|y,  accomplished 
by  adjusting  ri. 

The  amount  of  tot  ;n  by  the  stator 

will  depend  almost  en  of  rotor  current, 

at  standstill.     This  ipon  the  ejn.f. 

induced  per  rotor  circuit,  and  therefore  upon  the  e.mi. 
impressed  on  the  stator;  it  will  also  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  impedance  per  rotor  circuit,  which  is  Vr^  +  a^  at 
tandstill.    Theoretically  it  would  be  best  to  make  r±  ^ual 
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to  Xi  80  as  to  develop  maximum  torque;  and  then  make 
both  ra  and  Xi  of  such  actual  value  that  the  rotor  current 
and  the  torque  developed  in  the  rotor  would  be  not  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  torque  against  which 
the  motor  must  start,  and  to  develop  a  proper  acceler- 
ation so  that  it  will  reach  full  speed  m  a  reasonaWe  lengtl^'^ 
of  time  {say  one  minute).  Practically,  however,  in  any- 
given  motor  Xi  is  not  adjustable,  so  that  if  we  do  not  vary 
the  voltage  we  must  adjust  the  motor  to  develop  the  required 
starting  torque  by  means  of  r^  only.  Therefore  the  starting 
current  and  the  starting  power-factor  will  each  depend  upon 
and  vary  with  the  other,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  control  the 
starting  current  independent  of  the  starting  power-factor 
only  by  adjusting  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor. 

By  proper  adjustment  of  the  external  resistances  of  a 
wound-rotor  induction  motor  the  power-factor  while  starting 
against  full-load  torque  may  be  made  as  high  as  at  normal 
full  load  (that  is,  probably  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent),  while 
the  starting  current  may  be  very  little  in  excess  of  rated 
full-load  current.  Compare  these  with  corresponding  values 
for  the  squirrel-cage  motor  as  given  in  Art.  96. 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  secondary" 

(rotor)  circuits,  upon  the  current  taken  by  the  motor  at 
standstill  and  upon  the  starting  torque,  are  shown  in  Fig.  254. 
Curve  B  shows  that  the  largest  starting  torque  that  can  be 
developed  in  this  particular  (typical)  motor  is  250  per  cent 
of  rated  full-load  torque  (or  of  the  torque  which  will  develop 
rated  horse-power  output  at  rated  speed),  and  that  this 
'torque  is  attained  when  the  resistance  external  to  the  rotor 
is  equal  to  about  three  times  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
rotor.  The  starting  torque  is  less  than  this  for  either  greater 
or  less  values  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  Curve  A 
shows  the  current  taken  from  the  supply  line  by  the  stator 
(expressed  in  per  cent  of  current  taken  when  running  at 
normal  full  load),  when  the  resistance  of  the  rotor  circuit  has 
various  values.    Full  line  voltage  is  impressed  upon  thf 
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stator  in  Fig.  254.  Both  curves  A  and  B  would  descend  to 
the  zero  line  at  the  point  where  rotor  resistance  becomes 
infinitely  lai^  (open  circuit  in  the  rotor),  because  then  no 
current  could  flow  in  the  rotor  aad  therefore  no  forces  could 
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Extetaal  Resist,  of  Rotor  Circuit 
Fia.  254.    Curve  A  shows  tlie  relation  of  starting  current  to  rotm* 
resistanoe,  voltage  constant.    Curve  B  shows  the  relation  of  torque  to 
rotor  resiBtanoe,  voltage  constant.    Wagner  Elect.  Mfg.  Co. 

be  produced  on  the  rotor.  Of  course  the  values  for  these 
curves  cannot  be  observed  for  resistances  lower  than  that 
of  the  rotor  winding  (short-circuit  across  rotor  terminals); 
but  the  dotted  portions  show  that  the  torque  would  be  zero 
and  the  current  maximum  if  the  entire  resistance  of  the 
rotor  circuit  (rj)  should  be  reduced  to  zero,  leaving  only 
Xt  to  limit  the  current.  We  have  seen  from  Fig.  244  why 
the  torque  is  zero  under  this  condition.  .    ,^,^,,1  . 
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Fig.  255  shows  the  effects  of  impressing  reduced  voltage 
upon  the  stater  at  standstill,  as  Ib  done  in  starting  a  squirrel- 
cage  motor  by  means  of  a  compensator  or  autotransf  ormers. 
Curve  A  shows  current  (in  per  cent  of  current  taken  at 
normal  full  load  of  motor)  delivered  from  compensator  to 
stator,  curve  C  shows  current  (on  same  basis)  taken  by 
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Pia.  266.  Curve  A  shows  the  relation  of  the  starUng  current  taken  by 
a  Wagner  induction  motor  to  the  voltage  applied.  Curve  C  shows 
the  rektioa  of  the  line  current  taken  by  the  compensator  to  the  Stator 
voltage.  Curve  B  ahows  the  relation  of  the  starting  torque  to  the 
voltage.     Wagner  Blectric  Mfg.  Co. 

compensator  from  supply  line,  and  curve  B  shows  torque 
(in  per  cent  of  torque  at  normal  full  load),  when  the  voltage   . 
impressed  upon  the  stator  has  various  values  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  rated  voltage.     The  current  supplied  to  the  motor 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  stator 
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{or  induced  in  the  rotor) ,  because  the  resistance,  reactance  and 
impedance  of  the  rotor  circuit  are  all  constant  at  standstill. 
As  ah-cady  demonstrated,  the  torque  at  standstill  (in  fact, 
at  any  fixed  value  of  percentage  slip)  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  voltage  applied  to  stator  or  the  voltt^  induced 
in  rotor. 

Prob.  88-7.  If  the  power-factor  of  the  starting  current  for 
tJie  16-h.p.  I200-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  is  60  per  cent,  what  will  it 
be  when  starting  under  the  following  altered  conditions;  (a)  Stator 
volt^e  reduced  50  per  cent,  frequency  unaltered;  (6)  stator  voltage 
unaltered,  frequency  reduced  50  per  cent;  (c)  etator  voltage  and 
frequency  both  reduced  50  per  cent?     Ne^ect  the  exciting  current. 

Prob.  37-7.  Each  rotor  circuit  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  36  has  a 
resistance  of  1  ohm,  let  us  say.  Calculate  the  reactance  of  each 
circuit,  in  ohms,  (a)  at  starting,  cormai  frequency;  (b)  at  rated 
load,  with  5  per  cent  slip.     Assume  inductance  constant. 

Prob.  38-7.  The  impedance  of  each  rotor  circuit  in  the  2-h.p. 
1800-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  is,  let  us  say,  5  ohms  when  the  motor 
is  being  started  from  standstill.  What  will  be  the  corresponding 
value  at  rated  full  load  with  5  per  cent  slip  and  83  per  cent  power- 
factor? 

Prob.  39-7.  Assuming  each  motor  in  Fig.  254  and  255  to  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  develop  rated-load  torque  at  starting,  the  total 
PR  losses  in  the  motor  will  be  what  per  cent  of  the  7'fi  losses  at 
rated  full  load,  (a)  for  the  wound-rotor  motor  of  F^.  254 ;  (b)  for 
the  squirrel-cage  motor  of  Fig.  255. 

i^  Prob.  40-7.  Assumit^  adjustments  to  have  been  made  on  each 
motor  of  Fig.  254  and  255  bmiting  the  starting  current  on  the  supply 
line  to  150  per  cent  of  rated-load  current,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  rated-load  torque  developed  at  starting  by  (a)  the  wound-rotor 
motor  of  Fig.  254;  (b)  the  squirrel-cage  motor  of  Fig.  255. 

Prob.  41-7.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  difference  between  curves 
A  and  C  in  F^.  255,  and  show  that  they  correspond  exactly. 

Prob.  43-7.  From  the  data  in  Fig.  254  calculate  the  total  re- 
actance of  the  motor  at  standstiD,  as  percentage.  Consider  that, 
us  in  a  transformer  or  a-c.  generator,  the  percentage  reactance 
(volts)  means  the  percentage  of  rated  volt^je  consumed  in  over- 
oming  reactance  when  rated-load  current  flows,     i^ .ooiJlC 
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99.  Action  of  Induction  Motor  when  Canying  Load. 
"Loading"  a  motor  means  offering  more  opposition  to  the 
turning  of  the  motor.  The  first  effect  of  this,  in  any  motor, 
is  to  cause  s  reduction  of  speed  because,  for  an  instant  at 
least,  the  power  output  is  greater  than  the  power  input,  and 
the  excess  must  come  out  of  the  store  of  kinetic  energy  in 
the  moving  parts  of  the  machine  by  reduction  of  their 
"momentum"  and  velocity.  In  all  types  of  motor  which  we 
have  already  studied  we  have  seen  that  this  initial  reduction 
of  speed  produces  changes  in  the  counter  e.m.f.  and  the 
current  taken  from  the  hne,  which  increases  the  electrical 
power  intake  of  the  motor;  the  speed  reduction  will  pro- 
ceed until  the  input  becomes  equal  to  the  output  plus  the 
losses,  at  which  point  the  speed  becomes  steady  again. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  polyphase  induction  motor.  When 
we  increase  the  load,  the  speed  falls  and  the  slip  increases. 
The  e.m.f.  induced  in  each  rotor  circuit  increases  with  the 
slip;  the  frequency  and  impedance  of  the  rotor  circuits  is 
nearly  constant  at  ordinary  loads,  so  that  the  rotor  current 
is  increased  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  rotor  e.m,f, 
and  the  slip.  The  rotating  stator  6ux  exerts  increased  force 
upon  the  increased  rotor  currents,  producing  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  driving  torque.  The  speed  will  fall  until  this 
driving  torque  becomes  equal  to  the  resisting  torque,  and  will 
then  remain  steady  as  long  as  the  load  is  steady.  A  higher 
resistance  of  the  rotor  circuits  necessitates  a  greater  rotor 
e.m.f.  and  slip  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of  rotor  cur- 
rent required  to  carry  the  same  load  (torque).  Therefore 
the  speed  corresponding  to  a  given  load  will  be  lower  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  shp  due  to  the  greater  rotor  re- 
sistance. 

To  simplify  our  reasoning,  let  us  first  consider  a  nearly 
ideal  motor.  If  the  primary  (stator)  had  no  rraistance 
(fi  =  0)  and  no  leakage  reactance  (xi  =  0),  then  the  primary 
counter  e.ai.f.  and  the  flux  would  be  constant  for  all  loads 
(the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the  stator  windings  being  co' 
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stant),  and  therefore  the  slip  would  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  e.m.f.  that  must  be  induced  in  the  rotor.  If  also  the 
secondary  has  zero  reactance  and  constant  resistance,  this 
rotor  e.ni.f.  neceaaary  to  produce  the  rotor  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  current  and  therefore  to  the  torque  that 
must  be  developed  (the  other  factor  of  torque,  namely, 
flux,  being  constant).  Under  these  ideal  conditions  the  slip 
increases  uniformly  with  torque  from  a  value  of  zero  at  the 
theoretical  zero  load  (no  opposition  whatever,  either  externa! 
or  internal,  to  the  movement  of  the  rotor),  to  a  value  of  100 
per  cent  when  the  motor  is  "stalled"  or  meets  such  opposi- 
tion that  it  comes  to  a  standstill.    Thus,  aa  shown  by  curve  A 


Fig.  256.  Curve  A  sbowB  the  rdation  of  the  speed  to  the  torque  of 
an  induction  motor  with  no  stator  resistance,  an  ideal  case.  Curve 
B  shows  the  relation  of  speed  to  the  torque  of  an  induction  motw 
the  Btator  of  which  has  redstanee;  this  resistance  causes  the  speed 
to  fall  at  an  increasing  rate.    WetUnghouae  Eleelrie  and  Mfg.  Co. 

in  Fig.  256,  the  speed  drops  correspondingly  and  uniformly 
with  increase  of  (internal  or  driving)  torque,  from  synchro- 
nous speed  to  zero. 

The  actual  speed-torque  curve  departs  from  this  ideal 
straight-line  relation,  slightly  at  light  loads  but  veiy  greatly 
at  heavy  overloads  on  the  motor.  There  are  several  causes 
for  this  behavior.  Considering  them  in  order  as  we  meet 
them  in  following  the  input  through  the  motor,  we  come 
iirst  to  the  effect  of  ledstance  of  the  primaiy  windings. 
This  primary  resistance  causes  the  counter  e.m.f.  to  be  less 
than  the  (constant)  impressed  e.m.f.  by  an  increasing  amount 
„,-,  ..L.oogic 
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(equal  to  the  M  drop,  /  increasing  with  load) .  Consequently 
the  Sux  decreases  and  there  must  be  a  twofold  increase  of 
sUp,  for  we  have  not  merely  to  induce,  by  means  of  the  de- 
creased flux,  the  same  current  as  formerly  for  a  given  torque, 
but  we  must  actually  produce  a  larger  current  to  act  on  the 
weaker  flux  with  the  same  force  as  formerly.  Thus,  con- 
sidering only  the  effect  of  atator  resistance,  the  speed-torque 
curve  would  become  like  B  in  Fig,  256,  departing  from  curve 
A  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  as  the  torque  grows,  and  thus 
becoming  curved  downward. 

The  effect  of  magnetic  leakage  in  the  motor  is  far  more 
important  than  that  of  primary  resistance,  however.  On 
account  of  the  air-gap  in  the  path  of  the  useful  (mutual) 
flux,  the  reluctance  of  this  path  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  reluctance  of  the  leakage  paths  of  the 
local  flaxes,  which  link  with  primary  but  not  with  secondary, 
or  vice  versa.  On  account  of  the  primary  leakage,  the  mu- 
tual flux  which  induces  the  total  e,m,f.  in  the  rotor  is  re- 
duced further  than  indicated  by  curve  B  of  Fig.  256.  On 
account  of  secondary  leakage  (the  effect  of  which  is  like 
inductance  introduced  into  the  secondary  circuit,  as  ex- 
plained in  Art.  41  and  42  of  this  book)  a  considerable  and 
increasing  part  of  whatever  e.m.f.  may  be  induced  in  the 
rotor  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  secondary  leakage  react- 
ance so  that  the  rotor  current  corresponding  to  a  given  slip 
is  reduced.  Thus,  the  slip  required  to  produce  a  given  rotor 
current  must  be  larger  than  if  the  secondary  circuits  had 
resistance  only  as  in  the  ideal  case  of  Fig.  256. 

Other  conaderations  are  also  involved  with  the  magnetic 
leaka^,  all  tending  to  the  same  effect  of  reducing  the  torque 
that  corresponds  to  a  given  slip.  The  reactance  of  the 
secondary  depends  directly  upon  frequency  of  secondary 
current  or  induced  e.m.f.  as  well  as  upon  leakage  inductance 
of  rotor.  The  reactance  of  the  rotor  is  therefore  directly 
proportional  to  the  slip;  the  secondary  impedance  increases, 
and  the  rotor  current  corresponding  to  a  given,  per  oent 
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slip  decreases,  on  this  account.  Moreover,  the  increase  of 
secondary  reactance  with  load  and  slip  lowers  the  second- 
ary power-factor  and  brmgs  the  rotor  currents  or  poles  into 
a  position  relative  to  the  stator  poles  which  is  less  favorable 
to  the  production  of  torque  (see  Fig.  243  and  244).  Finally, 
as  seen  from  Fig.  244,  the  increasing  lag  of  secondary  cur- 
rents {with  increasing  load,  aUp  and  secondary  reactance) 
brings  the  rotor  poles  into  more  nearly  direct  opposition 
to  the  stator  poles,  which  tends  to  increase  the  magnetic 
leakage  still  further.  This  effect  ia  not  unlike  the  armature 
reaction  in  a  direct-current  machine. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  iuSuences  is  to  change  the 
epeed-torque  relation  from  that  shown  by  curve  B  in  Fig.  256 


Fio.  257,  Speed-torque  curvee  for  a  polypb&se  induction  motOT,  ehow- 
ing  the  effect  d  magnetic  leakage.  Curves  a  and  b  same  as  in  Fig. 
256.  Curve  C  shows  the  combined  effect  of  resistance,  leakage  and 
secondary  reactance.     The  Weeiinghtmae  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co. 

and  257  to  that  shown  by  curve  C  in  Fig.  267.  The  most 
significant  feature  about  this  curve,  which  is  typical  of  a 
squirrel-cage  motor,  is  that  the  resisting  torque  or  load  can 
be  increased  up  to  a  certain  well-defined  maximum  value, 
but  if  it  be  made  greater  than  this  the  speed  and  torque 
both  decrease  simultaneously  and  rapidly  and  the  motor 
comes  to  a  standstill.  This  point  of  maximum  load  is  called 
the  pull-out  torque  or  the  bresikdowa-point  At  standstill 
with  the  same  (full  rated)  voltage  apphed,  the  torque  is 
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UBually  conaiderftbly  less  than  this  maxiinuin.  Thus,  in 
Table  I  we  observe  that  the  starting  torque  is  usually  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  the  pull-out  torque,  both  being  meas- 
ured with  rated  voltage  applied  to  the  stator. 

100.  Perfonnaiice  Curves  of  Inductioii  Motor.  When 
we  load  a  motor,  the  "independent  variable"  which  we  con- 
trol and  upon  which  all  other  factors  depend,  is  the  torque; 
that  is,  we  increase  the  resisting  torque.  It  is  most  logical, 
therefore,  to  consider  all  other  variable  factors  with  relation 
to  the  torque  that  the  motor  develops.  Some  writers  prefer 
to  use  horse-power  output  as  abscissas  for  their  performance 
curves,  but  such  curves  are  more  difficult  to  reason  about 
because  the  horse  power  depends  upon  speed  as  well  as  torque, 
and  speed  varies  with  torque.  In  any  case,  the  persons  who 
must  buy  the  motor,  use  its  service,  or  supply  it  with  elec- 
trical power,  are  interested  in  the  power-factor,  the  speed, 
the  efficiency  of  the  motor,  and  the  manner  m  which  these 
quantities  vary  with  the  load  whether  it  be  measured  by 
torque  or  power  output. 

Thus,  Fig.  258  shows  the  relation  of  speed  (curve  A), 
power-factor  {curve  C)  and  efficiency  (curve  B)  to  the  useful 
torque  delivered  at  the  .pulley,  for  a  three-phase,  25-bor8e- 
power,  60-cycle,  675-r.p.m.  induction  motor  manufactured 
by  the  Wagner  Elect.  Mfg.  Co.  The  motor  has  a  wound 
rotor,  but  curve  A  shows  the  speed  variations  when  the  rotor 
is  completely  short-circuited  or  operated  with  zero  external 
resistance.  Curves  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  ,  8  represent  the  speed- 
torque  relations  for  this  motor  when  various  amounts  of 
resistance  are  inserted  in  series  with  the  rotor  windinp, 
curve  1  corresponding  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  resistance 
than  curve  8.    More  will  be  said  of  these  curves  later. 

At  zero  load  or  zero  torque  the  only  current  flowing  to 
the  stator  from  the  line  is  the  exciting  current,  there  being 
practically  no  rotor  current  and  therefore  no  load  component 
of  stator  current.  The  zero-load  power-factor  of  the  motor 
depends  therefore  upon  the  relation  of  power  (core-loss) 
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component  to  magnetizing  component  of  this  exciting  cur- 
rent. Now,  on  account  of  the  air  gap  in  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit of  the  motor,  the  magnetizing  component  of  the  exciting 
current  is  relatively  very  much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
transformer  which  has  an  all-iron  magnetic  circuit.  Con- 
sequently, the  miming  current  of  the  motor  at  zero  loi^d  has 
usually  a  low  power-factor ;  this  is  to  be  clearly  distii^uished, 
however,  from  the  power-factor  of  the  startiDg  current  which 
depends  principally  upon  the  design  of  the  rotor  as  already 
explained. 

When  the  motor  is  running  at  or  about  normal  full  load, 
the  current  input  consists  mainly  of  load-component,  and 
the  (constant)  exciting  component  has  become  relatively 
imdgnificant.  The  power-factor  of  the  motor  will  now  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  power-factor  of  the  rotor  current,  which 
depends  upon  the  ratio  of  rotor  reactance  to  rotor  resistance. 
The  rotor  reactance  is  relatively  small  because  the  value  of 
slip  and  rotor  frequency  are  low.  A¥hen  the  motor  becomes 
heavily  overloaded,  however,  the  corresponding  lai^  value 
of  sUp  and  rotor  frequency  make  the  rotor  reactance  large 
in  comparison  with  rotor  resistance;  the  result  is  that  the 
power-factor  of  secondary  current  becomes  lower  and  there- 
fore the  power-factor  of  stator  current  also  becomes  smaller. 
This  is  as  shown  by  the  curve  C  in  Fig.  258. 

When  the  motor  overcomes  no  resistmg  torque,  the  power 
output  is  zero  regardless  of  speed;  and  as  there  is  an  input 
equal  to  the  total  losses,  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  is  zero. 
As  the  load  increases  the  current  mcreases,  and  the  PR 
losses  in  rotor  and  in  stator  both  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  current.  The  friction  and  core  losses  are 
approximately  constant  (variations  due  to  change  of  speed 
and  to  flux  density  in  iron  being  slight  as  long  as  the  im- 
pressed voltE^  and  frequency  are  maintained  constant, 
as  usual).  The  efficiency  will  rise  until  it  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum value  when  the  total  variable  losses  (I'R  in  rotor  and 
stator)  become  equal  to  the  total  constant  loss^  (di|i|^|to 
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friction,  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents;.  At  greater  loads 
than  this,  the  efficiency  becomes  lower  again  on  account  of 
the  very  rapid  increase  of  PR  losses  at  the  lai^e  values  of  /. 

By  properly  proportioning  the  parts  of  the  motor,  the 
designer  usually  makes  the  maximum  efficiency  occur  at 
the  load  which  the  motor  must  carry  most  of  the  time.  If 
the  load  is  fairly  steady,  this  would  naturally  be  the  "full 
load"  for  which  the  motor  is  rated  and  selected.  But  if 
the  load  is  fluctuating,  and  particularly  if  the  requirement  of 
heavy  starting  torque  compels  the  selection  of  a  motor  so 
large  that  the  average  load  ia  considerably  less  than  the  rated 
"full  load"  (which  it  can  carry  without  overheating),  then 
the  maximum  efficiency  may  be  caused  to  come  at  less  than 
full  load  (as  in  Fig.  258)  in  order  to  produce  a  higher  all- 
day  efficiency,* 

Table  II  presents  in  condensed  form  the  relations  of  effi- 
ciency and  power-factor  to  power  output  for  a  complete  line 
of  medium-sized  motors  of  the  squirrel-cage  type,  at  two 
different  standard  speeds.  The  motors  are  all  designed  for  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
operated  at  this  frequency  and  at  the  voltage  for  which 
they  are  designed.  It  makes  practically  no  difference  in 
the  operating  characteristics  whether  the  windings  are 
arranged  for  two-phase  or  for  three-phase,  and  practically 
no  difference  whether  the  voltage  is  220  or  2300. 

Notice  from  Table  II  the  following  general  relations: 

First.  The  efficiency  curves  are  very  nearly  flat  from  half- 
load  up  to  or  beyond  25  per  cent  overload. 

Second.  The  power-factor  curves  are  far  from  flat.  Even 
at  f  losid  the  power-factors  are  decidedly  less  than  at  full  load 
and  the  power-factor  in  general  becomes  very  poor  below 
half-load. 

Third.  For  a  given  size  (horse  power)  of  motor,  the  effi- 
ciency curve  is  practically  the  same  for  the  high-speed  motor 
as  for  the  low-speed  motor.  However,  the  power-factor  is 
*  See  Art.  4  and  38  of  this  volume.  , 
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decidedly  higher  in  the  h^-speed  motor  than  in  the  low- 
speed  motor. 

Fourth.  For  a  given  speed,  the  larger  sizes  of  motor  have 
the  higher  efBciencies  and  also  the  higher  power-factore. 

Such  conclusions  from  Table  II  may  be  turned  to  practical 
advantage.  Thus,  it  appears  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  "over-motor"  the  loads  —  that  is,  not  to  select 
a  motor  larger  than  is  actually  required  to  cany  the  load. 
For,  if  the  motor  is  too  large  it  operates  at  only  a  fraction 
of  its  full  load,  and  the  power-factor  and  efficiency  are  much 
lower  than  m^t  be  if  the  motor  were  more  closely  adapted' 
to  its  task.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  fault  in  ap- 
plications of  induction  motors.  The  tendency  is  very  natural 
to  "play  safe"  when  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  amount  of 
power  necessary  to  drive  a  given  machine,  and  to  install  a 
motor  which  is  much  too  large.  A  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  now  available  in  all  electrical  handbooks  concerning 
the  amount  of  power  necessary  to  drive  various  machinery. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  manufacturer  should  be  appealed 
to,  or  the  power  required  should  be  measured  by  a  trial  motor 
before  making  a  permanent  selection  of  motor. 

In  many  cases  where  installations  have  been  remodeled 
so  as  to  group  a  number  of  machines  on  one  motor  no  larger 
than  was  previously  used  to  drive  each  of  the  machines 
separately,  or  where  large  motors  have  been  replaced  by 
smaller  ones  on  individual  drives,  the  result  has  been  to 
produce  higher  power-factor,  better  voltage  regulation  of 
the  distributing  lines,  reduction  of  generating  capacity  used 
or  more  generating  capacity  released  for  other  purposes,  and 
higher  efficiencies  for  all  parts  of  the  system  including 
motors,  lines  and  generators. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  Table  II  that  we  improve 
the  power-factor  by  selecting  a  higher  speed  motor  of  the 
same  size  to  carry  the  same  load,  while  we  alter  the  efficiency 
neither  appreciably  nor  necessarily.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  a  higher  speed  motor  is  smaller,  hghter 
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and  less  expensive  for  the  same  rated  horse  power,  this  signi* 
fies  that  a  considerable  improvement  both  in  economy  and 
in  quaUty  of  service  may  be  had  by  choosing  the  higher  speed 
motors,  particularly  in  locations  where  the  machines  to  be 
driven  require  high  speed,  which  would  have  to  be  obtained 
by  gearing  or  belting  if  low-speed  motors  were  selected. 

Prob.  43-7.  The  motor  of  Fig.  258  being  rated  25-h.p.,  675-r.p.iD., 
60-cycIea,  three-phase,  and  being  wound  with  8  poles  for  250  volts, 
calculate  the  following: 

(a)  Pound-feet  useful  torque  at  rated  load  and  speed. 

(6)  Synchronous  speed,  in  r.p.m. 

(c)  SUp,  in  per  cent,  at  rated  load  torque  (curve  8) . 

(d)  Slip,  in  per  cent,  at  rated  load  torque,  without  controller 
(curve  A). 

Prob.  44-7.    From  data  of  the  curves  A,  B,C,  for  the  motor  of 
Fig.  258,  and  Prob.  43,  calculate: 
(a)  Watts  input  at  rated  load  torque. 
(6)  Volt-amperes  input  at  rated  load. 

(c)  Amperes  input  per  line  wire  at  rated  load. 

(d)  Equivalent  single-phase  current  at  rated  load. 

(e)  Horse-power  output  at  rated  torque  without  controller 
(curve  A). 

Prob.  46-7.  From  the  emves  of  efficiency,  power-factor  and 
speed  (curve  A)  for  the  motor  of  Fig.  258,  calculate  the  current 
per  line  wire  at  J,  i,  I,  1,  li,  ij  and  2  tunes  full-load  torque,  and 
draw  the  ciuxent-torque  curve  to  scale.  Discuss  the  form  of  this 
curve. 

Piob.  48-7.  Replot  the  curves  of  efficiency,  power-factor  and 
speed  (curve  A)  of  Fig.  258,  on  a  basis  of  horse-power  output  as 
abscissas.  Compare  these  with  the  corresponding  curves  of  Fig. 
258. 

Prob.  47-7.  If  the  maximum  torque  at  standstill  is  obtained 
when  secondary  resistance  equals  secondary  reactance,  and  if 
secondary  reactance  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  slip,  calculate 
from  the  data  of  curve  8,  Fig.  258,  what  should  be  the  power^factor 
of  the  rotor  currents  (or  of  the  load  component  of  primary  or  stator 
currents)  at  rated  load  with  speed  of  675  r.p.m.  Compare  this 
value  with  that  observed  from  the  powe>-factor  curve  of  Fig.  258. 

Prob.  48-7.  From  the  data  in  curves  of  Fig.  258,  calculate  the 
total  watts  lost  in  the  motor  at  \,  ),  j,  1,  l)  and  2  times  rated- 
load  torque.    Draw  a  curve  with  torque  as  abscissas  and  total  losses 
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as  ordmates.  £xtend  thU  curve  until  it  cuts  the  volioal  axis 
aad  itom  the  intercept  thereon  measure  the  power  input  at  zero 
torque.  Should  this  be  equal  to  atator  core  losses  and  friction 
losses  of  the  motor,  approximately? 

Prob.  49-7,  By  means  of  data  from  ourvea  A,  B,  of  Fig.  258 
corresponding  to  the  torque  at  which  the  efficiency  is  mHirirniim, 
calculate  the  value,  in  watts,  of 

(a)  The  constant  lossee,  namely  core  losses  and  friction. 

(b)  The  variable  losses,  namely  copper  losses  m  stator  and  rotor. 
Note  whether  the  value  (a)  equaJa  the  answer  found  in  Prob.  48. 

Prob.  60-7,  From  the  current-torque  curve  of  Prob.  45  deter- 
mine the  current  at  325  pound-feet  torque  as  a  percentt^  of  rated- 
load  current.  Assuming  the  variable  losses  to  be  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  stator  current,  calculate  from  this  percent^e  and 
from  the  results  of  Prob.  49  what  the  variable  losses  should  be  at 
325  pound-feet  of  torque. 

Prob.  61-7.  From  the  results  of  Prob.  49  and  50,  calculate  the 
efficiency  correspondii^  to  325  pound-feet  of  torque,  and  compare 
with  the  value  given  on  the  eflBciency-torque  curve  of  Fig.  258. 

Prob.  63-7.  Solve  Prob.  50  and  51  with  respect  to  a  torque  of 
200  pound-feet. 

Prob.  53-7.  How  many  kilowatts  and  kv-a.  of  generator  ca- 
pacity would  be  saved  or  lost  by  grouping  together  upon  a  single 
5-h.p.  1140-r.p.m.  motor  {Table  II),  five  machines  each  of  which 
was  formerly  driven  by  a  1-h.p.  1140-r.p.m.  motor  dehvering  full 
rated  load?  Assume  t^t  the  losses  in  the  shafting  introduced  by 
the  group  drive  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the  useful  power 
output  of  the  shaft,  and  that  the  load  on  all  machines  is  perfectly 
steady. 

Prob.  64-7.  Assume  that  the  work  performed  by  the  five 
machines  of  Prob.  53  is  such  that  only  two  of  them  are  working 
(at  full  load,  requiring  1  h.p.  for  each  machine)  "t  any  time.  What 
size  motor  would  bo  needed  for  group  drive,  and  how  much  more 
or  less  of  kilowatt  and  kiiovol^ampere  generator  capacity  would 
be  required  for  group  drive  than  for  individual  drive,  assuming  horse- 
power loss  in  shaftmg  same  as  in  Prob.  53? 

101.  Effect  of  Rotor  Resistance  on  Perfonnance  of 
Induction  Motor.  We  have  already  seen  (Art.  97  and  98) 
what  effects  are  produced  upon  the  current,  poweMactor 
and  torque  of  the  polyphase  motor  at  starting,  by  increasing 
the  resistance  of  the  rotor  circuit,  or  by  increasing  the  ratio 
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of  resistance  to  reactance  of  the  rotor  in  designing  the  motor. 
Such  chan^B  or  adjustments  also  aSect  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  the  motor  —  particularly  the  speed-torque 
and  the  efficiency-torque  curves,  and  furnish  the  most 
convenient  means  for  controlling  the  speed  of  an  induction 
motor. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  258  we  see  that  the  insertion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  given  rotor  changes 
the  speed-torque  relation  from  curve  A  to  curve  8,  giving  the 
maximum  torque  at  standstill  or  at  starting  instead  of  at 
67  per  cent  of  synchronous  speed  (or,  giving  a  starting 
torque  of  400  pound-feet  instead  of  256  pound-feet,  with 
full  rated  voltage  applied  to  the  stator  in  both  cases) .  The 
insertion  of  still  more  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  changes 
the  speed-torque  relation  as  shown  by  curves  8,  7,  .  .  .  ,  2, 
1  successively. 
From  these  curves  of  Fig.  258  we  read  that: 
First.  If  the  rotor  resistance  is  increased  so  as  to  ^ve 
maximum  torque  (of  400  pound-feet)  at  standstill  or  at 
starting  (curve  8),  then  the  speed  regulation  obtained,  whei 
the  torque  is  reduced  from  normf^  full-load  value  to  zero,  is 

900  -  675       ,oi  * 
g=g —  or  33J  per  cent. 

Second.  If  the  rotor  resistance  is  still  further  increased, 
so  as  to  give  slightly  more  than  full-load  torque  (232  pound- 
feet)  at  starting  (curve  4),  then  the  speed  regulation  from  full- 

QQU 200 

load  torque  (194  pound-feet)  to  zero  is  — ^r^ —    or  350 

per  cent. 

Third.  With  the  motor  working  against  full-ioad  torque, 
we  can  obtain  reduced  speeds  of  0  r.p.m.  (curves  3,  2  or  1), 
200  r.p.m.  (curve  4),  360  r.p.m.  (curve  5),  510  r.p.m.  (curve 
6),  600  r.p.m.  (curve  7),  or  675  r.p.m.  (curve  8),  with  the 
steps  of  resistance  provided  in  this  particular  controller.  At 
half-load  torque  we  could  obtain  two  additional  speeds  by 
use  of  steps  No.  2  and  No.  3  on  the  controUer^^  .ooiJlc 
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Fourth.  If  the  motor  has  to  start  against  a  torque  equal 
to  that  at  normal  full  load,  the  rotor  would  not  begin  to 
move  until  the  controller  had  been  turned  to  point  No.  4 
afterpassing  points  1,2,  3.  On  point  4  there  would  be  torque 
of  232  —  194  =  38  pound-feet  available  for  accelerating 
the  motor.  The  speed  will  increase  until  it  reaches  about 
200  r.p.m.,  at  which  point  the  torque  is  reduced  to  the  value 
against  which  the  motor  is  turning  and  the  motor  turns 
steadily  because  there  is  no  torque  available  for  acceleration. 
If  now  we  turn  the  controller  to  point  No.  5,  the  torque  at 
200  r.p.m.  immediately  increases  to  about  235  pound-feet 
(on  curve  5);  we  now  have  235  —  194  =  41  pound-feet  of 
torque  available  for  acceleration,  and  the  speed  increases 
as  far  as  360  r.p.m.,  where  the  motor  will  continue  to  turn 
steadily  imless  we  proceed  to  point  6  on  the  controller. 

The  greater  the  opposing  torque  against  which  the  motor 
must  start,  the  further  must  we  turn  the  controller  before 
the  rotor  will  move.  The  more  rapidly  we  desire  the  motor 
to  pick  up  speed,  the  faster  must  we  move  the  controller  in 
the  direction  of  lower  resistance.  We  must  realize,  however, 
that  in  either  of  these  cases  the  current  taken  from  the  line 
during  acceleration  is  correspondingly  increased. 

The  effect  of  secondary  resistance  upon  speed  is  further 
illustrated  by  Fig.  259.  For  curve  b  the  total  resistance  per 
rotor  circuit  is  twice  as  large  as  for  curve  a.  Having  doubled 
rt,  let  us  adjust  the  torque  until  the  slip  has  also  been  doubled. 
Then,  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  rotor  is  also  doubled  (assum- 
ing, for  the  moment,  that  the  mutual  flux  remains  unchanged). 
Also,  the  reactance  of  the  rotor,  which  is  directly  proportional 
to  secondary  frequency,  or  sUp,  is  also  doubled.  In  conse- 
quence, the  ratio  of  secondary  reactance  to  secondary  resist- 
ance is  not  altered,  and  the  power-factor  remains  unchanged; 
but  the  secondary  impedance  has  been  doubled  because  both 
resistance  and  reactance  of  rotor  have  been  doubled.  With 
doubled  impedance  opposing  the  doubled  rotor  induced 
e.m.f.,  the  rotor  amperes  will  obviously  have  the  same  value 
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FiQ.  259.  Speed-torque  and  current-torque  curve  for  a  polyphase  in- 
duction motor  with  various  values  of  eecoudary  reaiatanoe.  The 
Weeiinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co. 
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as  formerly.  If  the  rotor  poles  have  the  same  stren^h 
(same  rotor  current)  and  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
stator  poles  (same  rotor  power-factor),  we  see  that  we  were 
justified  in  assuming  the  mutual  &ux  to  remain  unchanged. 
With  unchanged  stator  flux  and  unchanged  rotor  poles,  we 
see  also  that  the  torque  must  be  the  same  as  before. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  if 
the  total  resistance  of  each  rotor  circuit  is  increased  n-fold, 
then  the  same  torque  will  be  produced  with  the  same  current 
Bupphed  to  the  motor  but  at  an  n-fold  increased  slip.  The 
power  input  is  unchanged  if  the  motor  takes  the  same  current 
at  the  same  voltage  and  power-factor.  The  power  output  is 
reduced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  slip  or  to  the  reduction 
of  rotor  speed,  because  the  torque  (the  other  factor  of  mechan- 
ical power  developed  in  rotor)  is  unchanged.  Therefore,  the 
percentage  efficiencj  corresponduig  to  the  same  torque  is  re- 
duced in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed,  hy  any  increase  of  re- 
sistance hi  the  rotor  dicuits.  We  see,  further,  that  if  the 
resistance  of  each  rotor  circuit  is  increased  n-fold  while  the  cur- 
rent remains  the  same  (with  rt-fold  increase  of  slip)  then  the 
total  PR  loss  in  the  rotor  winding  must  be  increased  n-fold. 

Beferring  again  to  Fig.  259,  we  see  that  for  any  given 
value  of  torque,  say  T  pound-feet,  curve  b  shows  the  motor 
to  be  twice  as  far  below  synchronous  speed  as  curve  a; 
that  is,  the  slip  corresponding  to  any  given  value  of  torque 
is  doubled  when  we  double  the  rotor  resistance.-  Similarly, 
c<Hnparing  curve  c  with  curve  a,  we  see -that  the  slip  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  torque  is  quadrupled  if  we  make  the 
rotor  resistance  four  times  as  large;  curves  d  and  a  show  that 
the  shp  is  increased  S-fold  when  we  increase  the  rotor  resist- 
ance 8-fold,  and  so  forth. 

The  current  curve  A  (Fig.  259)  is  the  same  for  all  speed- 
torque  curves  (a,  b,  c,  etc.),  as  long  as  the  voltage  and  fre- 
quency impressed  on  the  motor  are  maintained  constant. 
This  accords  with  our  previous  finding,  that  the  current  and 
power-factor  remain  unchanged  if  the  torque  is  constant, 
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although  the  speed  may  have  any  value  between  zero  and 
synchronous  speed  depending  upon  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  the  rotor  circuits.  The  current  OB  which  the  stator  takes 
when  no  torque  is  being  developed  is  the  exciting  current. 
After  the  breakdown  point  or  point  of  maximum  torque  is 
passed,  we  see  that  the  current  continues  to  increase  althou^ 
the  torque  is  decreasing.  The  intercepts  of  the  current  curve 
upon  the  vertical  straight  lines  of  Fig.  259  measure  the 
"stalling  current"  which  the  motor  takes  at  standstill  with 
full  voltage  apphed  and  various  amounts  of  resistance  in  the 
rotor  circuit. 

We  see  also  from  Fig.  259  that  increase  of  rotor  resistance 
does  not  reduce  or  alter  the  pull-out  point  or  the  maximum  - 
value  of  torque  which  the  motor  can  produce  for  a  given 
volti^e  apphed.  The  vertical  lines  have  been  drawn  in 
Fig.  259  to  point  out  an  important  fact;  namely,  that  the 
lowest  values  of  rotor  resistance  give  a  relatively  small  torque 
at  standstill  but  nevertheless  cause  the  largest  starting 
currents  to  be  taken  at  given  (constant)  voltage;  and  that 
the  starting  torque  may  be  increased  while  the  starting 
current  is  reduced,  by  increasing  the  rotor  resistance  up  to  a 
certain  point  (corresponding  to  curve  d),  but  that  if  larger 
toiox  resistance  than  this  be  employed,  the  starting  torque 
is  reduced  as  also  the  starting  current  (shown  by  curve  e). 
The  extension  of  the  speed-torque  curves  below  the  hori- 
zontal axis  OT  indicates  what  values  of  torque  would  be  en- 
countered by  an  external  source  of  mechanical  power  when 
used  to  drive  the  rotor  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
rotating  flux  (that  is,  produce  negative  speeds),  while  the 
stator  remains  connected  to  the  alternating-current  supply. 

To  assist  the  student  in  reading  the  ordinary  literature 
of  the  induction  motor,  it  were  well  for  us  to  explain  that 
the  torque  is  often  expressed  in  terms  of  "synchronous 
watts"  instead  of  "pound-feet."  To  explain  the  relation 
between  these  terms,  let  us  take  for  example  a  machine 
which  develops  a  torque  of  100  pound-feet  at  1000  r.p.m. 
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and  whose  synchronous  speed  is  1200  r.p.m.  This  torque 
is  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  pull  of  100  pounds  along  a 
belt  wrapped  around  a  pulley  of  1-ft,  radius  or  2-ft.  diam- 
eter. The  work  done  by  such  a  force  in  turning  the  pulley 
through  1  revolution  is  2  rrP  =  6.28  X  1  ft.  X  100  lbs.  = 
628  foot-pounds  of  work  or  energy.  If  the  motor  were  to 
exert  this  same  torque  while  turning  at  synchronous  speed 
(1200  r.p.m.),  the  mechanical  power  generated  would  be 

628  X  1200  =  753,600  foot-pounda  per  minute,  or  S^ 

=  22.8  horse  power,  or  22.8  X  746  =  17,020  watts.  This  ia 
the  so-called  "synchronous  watts,"  meaning  the  mechanical 
power  (expressed  in  watts)  which  the  machine  would  develop 
if  it  were  to  turn  at  synchronous  speed  while  exerting  the 
same  torque. 

As  power  is  directly  proportional  to  both  torque  and  speed,  * 
"  synchronous  watts  "  is  equal  to  the  product  of  synchronous 
speed  (r.p.m.)  and  torque  (pound-feet)  multiplied  by  a 
constant  (K)  whose  value  is  determined  as  follows: 
Synchronous  watts  =  r.p.m.  X  pound-feet  X  K, 
17,020  =  1200  X  100  X  X, 
„^      17,020 
1200  X  100 
=  0.142. 

That  is,  we  multiply  the  torque  in  pound-feet  by  the  syn- 
chronous speed  in  r.p.m.  and  by  the  constant  0.142  to  get  the 
torque  in  synchronous  watts.  This  quantity  is  useful  in 
analyzing  the  losses  in  the  induction  motor  and,  like  the 
method  of  expressing  resistance  and  impedance  of  trans- 
formers and  generators  in  terms  of  per  cent,  it  enables  us 
more  readily  to  compare  the  performance  of  machines  of 
various  sizes  and  speeds. 

Prob.  SB-7.  Calculate  the  percentage  speed  regulaticxi  of  the 
motor  (rated-load  torque  to  zero)  coireepoadii^  to  each  of  the 
speed-torque  curves  given  in  i^g.  258,  and  draw  from  thea^  i^vlta 
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a  curve  having  as  abscissas  the  starting  torque  (aa  per  cent  of  Tated- 
load  torque)  and  as  ordinates  the  per  cent  speed  regulation  corre- 
spondii^  to  the  rotor  resistances  which  give  these  values  of  starting 
torque. 

Prob.  Bfi-T.    What  values  of  torque,  expressed  as  peroentagea 

of  rated-load  torque,  may  be  obtained  from  the  motor  of  Fig.  258 
operating  at  a  speed  of  500'r.p.m.,  by  means  of  the  particular 
controller  to  which  these  speed-torque  curves  refer? 

Prob.  67-7.  What  values  of  speljd,  expressed  as  per  cent  of 
synchronous  speed  or  zero-load  speed,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
motor  of  Fig.  253  operating  at  half  of  rated-load  torque,  by  means 
of  the  particular  controller  to  which  these  speed-torque  curves 
refer? 

Prob.  68-7.  Usii^  data  from  Fig.  259,  draw  a  starting  charac- 
teristic for  wound-rotor  motor  at  constant  voltage  and  frequency 
having  as  abscissas  starting  torque  and  as  ordinates  the  corre- 
sponding currents  taken  by  the  stator  at  starting  (zero  speed). 
Then,  from  data  of  Fig.  254,  obtain  a  similar  curve  showing  rela- 
tion of  current  to  torque,  when  starting  at  full  voltage  but  with 
various  values  of  rotor  resistance.  Compare  the  fonna  of  these 
two  curves. 

Prob.  69-7.  In  Fig.  259,  assume  that  the  controller,  by  means  ' 
of  which  the  amount  of  resistance  in  rotor  cu^uits  is  adjusted,  has 
only  five  running  points  corresponding  to  the  speed-torque  curves 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  The  first  point  on  the  controller  corresponds  to  curve 
e,  this  being  the  maximum  resistance  available  after  closing  the 
rotor  circuit.  If  the  motor  starts  against  a  torque  equal  to  rated- 
load  torque  represented  by  the  vertical  line  T,  draw  a  curve  having 
speed  as  abscissas  and  current  as  ordinates.  The  motor  is  allowed 
to  reach  steady  speed  on  each  controller  point  before  being  advanced 
to  the  next  point. 

Prob.  60-7.  From  the  data  of  Fig.  258,  calculate  what  must 
be  the  ratio  between  the  total  rotor  circuit  resistances  corresponding 
to  speed-torque  curves  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  respectively. 

Prob.  61-7.  If  the  curve  A  in  Fig.  258  represents  the  speed- 
torque  relation  with  the  rotor  terminals  short-circuited  (that  is, 
only  the  inherent  resistance  of  rotor  windings  being  present  in  rotor 
circuit),  calculate  the  ratio  between  resistances  external  and  in- 
ternal to  the  rotor,  corresponding  to  speed-torque  oufves  8,  7,  6,  5, 
4,  3,  2,  1,  respectively,  in  Fig.  258. 

r  ,        .,l..OOglC 
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Prob.  62-7.  From  the  data  of  Fig.  258  calculate  the  startiDg 
torque  in  terms  of  synchronous  watts,  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
eight  controller  points,  and  also  to  the  "inherent  speed-torque 

characteristic"  with  rotor  short-circuited. 

102.   Effect  of  Air  Gap  on  Operating  Characteristics. 

Changing  the  length  of  air-gap  in  an  induction  motor,  other 
things  being  equal,  affects  all  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  motor,  but  principally  the  relation  of  current,  power- 
factor  and  efficiency  to  the  torque  or  the  horse-power  out- 
put. Witb  constant  voltage  and  frequency  impressed  upon 
the  stator,  the  counter  e.m.f.  and  the  amount  of  flux  must 
remain  approximately  constant;  therefore,  the  core  losses 
(watts)  and  the  core-loss  component  of  the  exciting  current 
mUBt  both  be  nearly  constant  for  variations  of  air-gap  length 
as  well  as  for  variations  of  load. 

However,  if  we  double  the  length  of  air  gap  we  very  nearly 
double  the  total  reluctance  of  each  magnetic  circuit  in  the 
motor,  because  most  of  the  reluctance  in  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuits is  due  to  the  air  gap.  To  produce  the  same  flux  against 
a  doubled  reluctance  requires  that  the  magnetizing  ampere- 
turns  be  doubled;  that  is,  the  magnetizing  component  of 
the  exciting  current  must  be  doubled.  Suppose  that  origi- 
nally the  exciting  current  was  3  amperes  at  20  per  cent  power- 
factor.  Its  core-loss  component  was  therefore  0.2  X  3  = 
0.6  ampere,  and  its  magnetizing  component  was  Vz^  —  0.6* 
=  2.94  amperes.  If  now  we  double  the  air  gap,  the  core- 
loss  component  remains  approximately  0.6  ampere  while  the 
magnetizing  component  increases  to  approximately  2  X 
2.94  =  5.88  amperes,  consequently  the  exciting  current  is 
now  Vs.SS'  +  0.6'  =  5.91  amperes.    The  zero-load  current 

is  therefore  increased  by  — — ^ or  97  per  cent,  and  the 

power-factor  at  zero  load  is  reduced  from  0.20  to  ^-^  or  0. 102. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  length  of  air 
gap  upon  the  current,  power-factor  and  efficiency  at -loads 
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greater  than  zero  will  depend  upon  the  design  of  the  motor  — 
for  instance,  upon  the  relation  of  exciting  current  and  power- 
factor  at  zero  load  to  total  current  and  power-factor  at  rated 
full  load,  with  normal  air  gap.  In  general,  the  current 
input  corresponding  to  any  given  percentage  of  rated  load 
will  be  increased,  the  power-factor  will  be  reduced,  the  effi- 
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Fia.  260.    The  efFect  of  changing  the  air  gap  of  a  polyphase 
induction  motor. 
Curve  A,  — standard  gap. 
Curve  B, — double  standard  ^p. 
Curve  C,  -~  three  times  standard  gap. 
Curve  D,  —  four  times  standard  g^. 

FUzgerald  in  Ptoc.  N^JLJi. 

ciency  will  be  lowered;  the  speed  and  the  pull-out  torque  will 
be  affected  to  the  least  extent  although  both  will  be  reduced. 
For  illustration,  Fig.  260  exhibits  the  relation  of  power- 
factor  to  load,  corresponding  to  several  different  lei^ths  of 
air  gap  for  the  same  motor;  the  air  gaps  represented  here 
are  in  the  ratio  l:2:3:4  =  .d:B:C:Z>. 
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There  are  practical  aspects  of  great-  importance  in  this 
matter  of  air  gap.  If  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  power-factor 
and  efficiency,  or  lower  the  current,  the  air  gap  be  decreased 
too  far,  then  a  comparatively  slight  amount  of  wear  in  the 
bearingrwill  cause  the  rotor  to  rub,  and  therefore  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  become  necessary  more  frequently. 
Typical  values  of  air  gap  are  from  0.02  to  0.05  inch  in  motors 
of  about  5  to  30  horse  power,  and  750  to  1200  r,p.m.  Though 
small,  these  are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  uses;  for  very  rough 
use,  in  steel  mills  for  instance,  gaps  as  high  as  0.10  inch  may 
be  ernployed  if,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  purchaser  con- 
siders continuity  of  service  to  be  very  much  more  important 
than  power-factor  or  efficiency.  In  any  case,  it  is  important 
that  trouble  from  rubbing  of  the  rotor  be  remedied  by  ad- 
justing or  changing  the  bearings  and  never  by  turnii^  down 
the  rotor  to  a  smaller  diameter,  because  the  latter  method 
brings  on  all  the  bad  effects  of  increased  air  gap. 

ICS.  Effect  of  Wrong  Voltage  or  Frequency  on  Operat- 
ing Characteristics.  If  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  stator 
be  reduced  for  any  cause,  while  the  frequency  remains  un- 
changed, the  torque  corresponding  to  any  given  percentage 
slip  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  voltage. 
The  reason  for  this  has  already  been  explamed  in  relation  to 
the  starting  of  the  induction  motor,  (See  Art.  97  and  98, 
and  Fig.  255.)  Thus,  a  motor  which  gives  full-load  torque 
at  5  per  cent  slip  with  rated  volt^e  applied  to  the  stator, 
will  give  ay  =  J  times  full-load  torque  at  the  same  slip 
or  speed,  if  the  voltage  be  reduced  one-half. 

It  follows  that,  if  the  resisting  torque  remains  constant 
while  the  impressed  voltage  is  reduced  to  half,  the  slip  must 
be  increased  and  the  speed  correspondingly  reduced.  In  fact, 
in  this  case  the  slip  would  be  increased  four-fold  when  the 
voltage  is  halved;  the  four-fold  slip  with  halved  flux  would 
induce  double  e.m.f,  in  rotor,  which  (neglecting  rotor  react- 
ance) would  produce  doubled  rotor  current,  and  this  doubled 
rotor  current  with  halved  stator  flux  would  produc^t^  ^f^ 
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torque  as  formerly.  The  effect  of  doubled  rotor  reactance 
upon  rotor  current  and  upon  the  position  of  rotor  poles 
relative  to  stator  poles  will  be  such  as  to  cause  an  even 
greater  increase  of  slip  than  that  deduced  above. 

Any  reduction  of  frequency  affects  the  synchronous  speed 
of  a  given  motor  in  direct  and  exact  proportion.  If  the 
voltage  meanwhile  is  maintained  constant  as  by  a  voltage 
regulator,  the  amount  of  flux  is  increased  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency,  (See  Art.  37.)  This  would  not  only 
increase  the  core  losses  and  the  operating  temperature  of 
the  motor  corresponding  to  a  given  load,  as  well  as  lower  the 
efficiency,  but  would  reduce  the  speed  while  also  reducii^ 
the  per  cent  slip.  Supposing  that  we  halve  the  frequency 
with  constant  voltage,  we  may  reason  as  follows: 

Fir^.     Half  frequency  at  same  voltage  means  double  flux. 

Second.  Double  flux  with  same  torque  means  half  rotor 
currents  (neglecting  change  of  relative  position  of  rotor  and 
stator  poles  due  to  change  of  frequency  and  power-factor  in 
rotor). 

Third.  Half  rotor  currents  mean  half  rotor  induced  e.m,f. 
(neglecting  change  of  rotor  frequency  and  reactance  due  t« 
slip). 

Fourth.  Half  rotor  e.m.f.,  with  double  flux,  means  that 
the  slip  in  terms  of  actual  rev.  per  min.  must  be  only  one- 
quarter  as  lai^e  as  originally. 

Fifth.  One-quarter  as  many  r.p.m.  of  shp,  with  one-half 
as  many  r.p.m.  of  stator  flux,  means  that  the  per  cent  slip 
is  only  one-half  as  great  as  originally. 

As  the  frequency  of  rotor  e.m.f.'a  is  decreased,  we  may 
reason  that  the  effect  of  rotor  reactance  wiU  be  to  cause  the 
reduction  in  per  cent  slip  to  be  sightly  greater  than  that 
deduced  above.  Since  the  slip  is  usually  relatively  small  at 
rated  load  and  frequency,  we  may  say  that  the  actual  rotor 
speed  b  reduced  to  a  value  slightly  more  than  half  its  former 
value  when  the  frequency  is  reduced  to  half.  Such  a  tai^ 
change  of  frequency  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  any  motor  un- 
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leas,  for  instance,  we  happen  to  attach  a  60-cycle  motor  to  a 
25-cycle  circuit  having  the  same  voltage  for  which  the  motor 
13  rated;  in  that  case  the  excessive  core  losses  and  exciting 
current  would  soon  bum  out  the  motor,  so  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  operating  condition. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  the  example  explained  above,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  voltage  is  raised  or 
lowered  in  proportion  as  the  frequency  varies,  the  per  cent 
slip  corresponding  to  a  given  torque  remains  unchanged; 
that  is,  with  constant  torque  we  get  exactly  half  speed  corre- 
sponding to  half  frequency,  or  we  get  0,9  of  the  original  speed 
if  we  reduce  both  the  frequency  and  voltage  to  0.9  of  their 
original  values.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
results  of  the  two  sets  of  assumptions;  roughly,  the  speed  of 
a  given  induction  motor  is  directly  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency. 

It  may  also  be  ^owb  that  if  an  induction  motor  must 
operate  on  frequency  other  than  standard,  the  performance 
will  be  better  if  the  voltage  is  changed  in  proportion  to  the 
square  root  of  the  frequency.  Thus,  a  440-volt  60-cycIe 
motor  operating  on  50  cycles  will  have  very  nearly  its  normal 
operatii^  characteristics  if  the  voltt^  is  reduced  to  440  X 
V'BoTeO  or  402  volts. 

Prob.  68-7.  From  the  "inherent  speed-torque  characteristic" 
of  Fig.  258,  draw  accurately  to  scale  a  curve  having  as  abscissas 
torque  (pound-feet)  and  as  ordinates  slip  (r.p.m.).  From  this, 
calculate  another  slip-torque  curve  corresponding  to  an  impressed 
voltage  60  per  cent  of  rated  voltage.  Finally,  draw  the  inherent 
speed-torque  curve  for  60  per  cent  of  rated  voltage. 

Prob.  64-7.  Repeat  the  work  of  Prob.  63  on  the  basis  of  the 
curve  8  of  Fig.  258,  thus  showir^  the  speed-torque  relation  for  the 
same  motor  when  operated  on  last  step  of  controller  with  60  per 
cent  of  rated  voltage  impressed  upon  the  stator. 

Prob.  6B-7.  (a)  A  440-volt  60-eycle  induction  motor  is  to  be 
operated  from  25-cycle  mains.  What  voltage  should  be  impressed 
upon  itfl  stator?  (6)  What  percentage  of  normal  flux  density  will 
be  obtained  under  the  altered  conditions?  .    noolc 
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104.  Speed  Control  of  Polyphase  Induction  Motor.  Any 
desired  speed  between  zero  and  synchronous  speed  may  be 
obtained  by  adjusting  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the  second- 
ary or  rotor  circuits.  This  method  of  speed  control  is  fully 
covered  ia  Art.  101.  The  method  is  objectionable  in  the 
following  respects: 

First.  After  the  speed  has  been  adjusted  to  a  given  value 
at  a  given  load,  any  change  of  load  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  variation  of  speed.  That  is,  the  speed  regu- 
lation of  the  motor  will  be  poor;  the  further  from  synchro- 
nism the  speed  is  adjusted  by  means  of  rotor  resistance,  the 
worse  will  be  the  speed  regulation,  naturally. 

Second.  The  efficiency  is  lowered  when  the  rotor  resist- 
ance is  increased  to  control  the  speed.  (This  relation  is  also 
covered  m  Art.  101.) 

This  method  of  control  is  therefore  not  suitable  for  ser- 
vice requiring  several  constant  speeds  with  varying  torque,  " 
such  as  the  driving  of  machine  tools.  It  is,  however,  very 
useful  where  constant  speeds  are  not  essential,  as  in  operating 
cranes,  hoists,  elevators  and  dredges,  and  also  for  service  where 
the  torque  remains  constant  at  each  speed,  as  in  driving 
fans,  blowers  and  centrifugal  pumps. 

Various  speeds  may  also  be  obtained  with  any  given  torque, 
by  changing  the  voltage  applied  to  the  stator  terminals  (by 
inserting  resistance  between  the  supply  lines  and  the  stator 
terminals,  which  has  the  same  disadvantages  as  the  method 
of  secondary  resistances  and  is  not  as  effective;  or  by  chang- 
mg  from  one  tap  to  another  on  an  autotransformer) .  In 
Art.  103  it  is  explained  how  variations  of  voltage  at  constant 
frequency  cause  variations  of  speed.  This  method  is  not  in 
conunercial  use,  however,  on  account  of  low  power-factor, 
low  efficiency,  and  poor  speed  regulation  obtained  when  the 
speed  is  controlled  over  an  appreciable  range  in  this  mann^. 

Sometimes  the  stator  winding  is  arranged  so  that  when  the 
connections  are  changed  by  means  of  a  special  switch,  the 
number  of  poles  is  changed.    Thus,  if  the  numbe^.  gf  poles 
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on  a  60-cycle  stator  is  changed  from  6  to  4,  the  synchronous 
speed  is  changed  correspondingly  from  1200  r.p.m.  to  1800 
r.p.m.  Although  the  operating  characteristics  are  main- 
tained excellently  at  the  changed  speed,  it  is  impracticable 
to  have  many  changes  of  speed  in  the  same  motor,  and  the 
scheme  does  not  meet  favor  on  account  of  its  complications. 

Next  to  the  method  of  varying  secondary  resistance,  the 
most  practicable  and  useful  method  is  the  connection  of  in- 
duction motors  "in  cascade,"  or  in  "concatenation,"  The 
theory  of  this  method  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  Prob.  19 
of  this  chapter.  The  system  requires  two  motors,  and  they 
must  be  rigidly  coupled  together  by  gearing  or  belting  or 
by  beii^  mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  Furthermore,  at 
least  one  of  the  motors  must  have  a  wound  rotor  with  slip- 
rings  for  connecting  it  to  an  external  circuit.  The  stator  of 
motor  No.  1  is  connected  to  the  line,  and  the  terminals  of 
its  wound  rotor  are  connected  to  the  stator  of  motor  No.  2. 
Motor  No.  2  may  have  either  a  squirrel-cage  rotor  or  a 
wound  rotor;  in  the  latter  ease  rotor  resistances  may  be 
used  to  obtain  intermediate  speeds  between  the  otherwise 
abrupt  steps  obtainable  simply  by  the  cascade  connection. 

With  concatenated  motors  as  described  above,  the  speed 
at  which  the  shaft  will  turn  for  a  given  frequency  and  volt- 
age impressed  upon  the  stator  of  motor  No,  1  may  have 
various  values  depending  upon: 

(a)  The  number  of  poles  in  each  motor. 

(&)  The  polarity  of  connections  between  rotor  of  motor 
No,  1  and  stator  of  motor  No.  2. 

(c)  The  amount  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  of  motor 
No,  2,  if  it  b  of  the  wound-rotor  type. 

As  the  internal  action  of  concatenated  motors  is  especially 
instructive,  it  is  explained  in  some  detail  in  a  separate  article 
following. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  discussion  of  methods  for 
controlling  the  speed  of  polyphase  induction  motors,  that 


/ 
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they  are  all  rather  unsatisfactory  in  one  way  or  ajiother. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  induction  motor  is  inherently 
what  may  be  called  a  "coQstant^peed  motor"  —  not  in  an 
absolute  sense  like  the  synchronous  motor,  but  in  comparisoa 
with  such  flexible  adjustable-speed  types  as  may  be  had 
among  the  direct-current  motors. 

106.  Induction  Motors  in  Cascade.  The  connection 
variously  known  as  the  cascade,  or  chain,  or  tandem  con- 
nection, or  concatenation  of  polyphaae  induction  motors,  is 
described  briefly  in  the  preceding  article  as  one  of  the  methods 
available  for  controlling  the  speed  of  such  motors.  We  shall 
examine  now  the  internal  actions  by  which  motors  so  con- 
nected adjust  themselves. 

Consider  first  two  motors  exactly  alike,  with  the  rotor  of 
the  second  one  short-circuited  or  replaced  by  a  squirrel-cage 
rotor.  Bemg  directly  coupled  together,  they  must  turn  at 
the  same  speed.  If  the  stator  of  No.  2  is  connected  to  the 
rotor  terminals  of  No.  1  in  such  sequence  that  both  motors 
tend  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  then  the  synchronous 
speed  of  the  couple  will  be  just  one-half  of  the  speed  at 
which  each  motor  would  operate  if  both  stators  were  con- 
nected directly  to  the  supply  line  in  parallel  while  both 
rotors  were  short-circuited.  This  is  in  fact  the  manner  in 
which  we  get  two  speeds  from  the  couple,  the  tandem  con- 
nection giving  us  one-half  the  speed  which  we  get  from  the 
parallel  connection. 

Analyzing  the  general  case,  let: 

pi  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles  on  motor  No.  1. 
Pi  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles  on  motor  No.  2. 
/o  =  number  of  cycles  per  second,  frequency  of  supply 

mains. 
n  =  number  of  rev.  per  sec,  speed  of  shaft. 
Then 

—  =  synchronous  speed  of  motor  No.  1,  rev.  per  sec. 
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(^  —  nl  =  slip  of  motor  No.  1,  in  rev,  per  sec. 

{—■  —  n)  pi  =  frequency  of  rotor  cm.f.'s  in  motor  No,  1  = 

frequency  of  stator  e.m.f.'s  impressed  on 
motor  No.  2. 

synchronous  speed  of  motor  No,  2,  m  rev. 


per  sec. 

Now,  if  motor  No,  2  is  connected  to  motor  No,  1  in  auch 
manner  that  both  tend  to  start  in  the  same  direction  (direet 
concatenation),  we  have 

(k. 


m 


-  TlIX  pi 


synchronous  speed  of  motor  No.  2  = 


Pi 

rev.  per  sec. 

This  is  because  the  motors  are  rigidly  coupled  together; 
motor  No,  2  with  its  rotor  short-circuited  must  operate  at 
or  near  its  synchronous  speed,  and  this  must  be  the  same  as 
the  speed  of  motor  No.  1.  Simplifying  this  equation,  we 
have 


(1)     /o  -  npi  =  npi,  or  n(pi  +  ps)  =/o,  or  n  = 


(pi  +  Pi) 


But  suppose  that  motor  No.  2  is  connected  to  motor  No.  1 
in  such  manner  that  they  tend  to  start  in  opposite  directions 
{differential  concatenation);   we  have  then 


(t±l 


=  synchronous  speed  of  motor  No.  2  = 
rev.  per  sec. 


Simplifying  this  equation,  we  have 
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By  using  two  motors  with  diffetent  numbers  of  poles,  we 
can  get  four  different  speeds.  Tlius,  suppose  that  motor 
No,  1  has  6  poles  and  motor  No.  2  has  4  poles.  Then  pi  =  3 
and  pj  =  2.    When  supphed  from  a  60-cycIe  circuit: 

(a)  With  motor  No.  1  miming  singly,  stator  directly  to  line 

and  rotor  short-circuited,  speed  =  5^  =  —  =  20  rev.  per  sec, 
pi       a 

(t)  With  motor  No.  2  running  singly,  speed  =  —  =  -^5-  = 
Pj        J 

30  rev.  per  sec. 

(c)  With  motors  No.  I  and  No.  2  in  direct  concatenation, 

"*"* "  ^r+^ "  3T2 " '^  ""■  f*' "°- 

(d)  With  motors  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  differential  concate- 
nation, 

speed  =  — — —  =  s — n  =  60  rev,  per  sec. 
Pi  —  Pi      3-2 

We  are  thus  able  to  get  speeds  of  12,  20,  30  and  60  rev.  per 
sec,  which  is  two  speeds  more  than  we  could  get  from  these 
motors  without  the  aid  of  cascade  connection. 

Prob.  S6-7.  Two  induction  motors  which  are  being  operated 
in  direct  concatenation  are  exactly  alike  in  all  respects  except  that 
the  rotor  of  No.  2  is  short-circuited.  The  rated  voltage  aiid  fre- 
quency of  each  motor  is  such  that  the  two  may  be  operated  in 
parallel  directly  from  the  supply  line.  If  the  flux  density  and  the 
rotor  and  stator  currents  may  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  the 
values  obtained  under  this  condition,  what  is  the  maximum  total 
power  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  pair  when  operated  in  direct 
concatenation,  expressed  as  percentage  of  the  total  power  when 
operated  in  parallel? 

Prob.  87-7.  What  speeds  are  obtainable  by  concatenated  ar- 
rangements of  two  60-eycle  motors,  one  having  8  poles  and  the 
other  4  poles? 

Prob.  6ft-7.  What  speed  would  be  obtained  by  direct  concatena- 
tion of  three  OO^jycle  motors,  having  S,  6  and  4  poles,  respectively? 
The  rotor  of  the  last  motor  is  short-circuited. 
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Prob.  69-7.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  4-poie  motor  of 
Prob.  68  were  connected  in  differential  concatenation  to  the  first 
two  motors,  which  are  connected  in  direct  concatenation? 

106.  Induction  Motor  as  Asynchronous  Generator. 
The  Induction  Generator.  When  opposition  is  offered  to 
the  rotation  of  an  induction  motor,  it  takes  electrical  power 
into  its  stater  from  the  line  wires,  it  generates  mechanical 
power  in  it«  rotor,  and  it  turns  at  a  speed  somewhat  leas  than 
the  synchronous  speed.  As  we  decrease  the  torque  resisting 
rotation  and  thereby  the  mechanical  power  generated,  the 
slip  decreases  and  the  speed  approaches  synchronous  speed, 
while  the  current  and  power  taken  by  the  stator  decrease.  If 
we  remove  entirely  the  resisting  torque  and  permit  the  motor 
to  turn  freely,  it  takes  from  the  line  only  an  exciting  current 
(of  relatively  small  value  and  low  power-factor)  and  a  small 
fimount  of  power  to  overcome  fixed  losses  in  iron  and  friction. 

Now  suppose  we  couple  this  machine  to  an  engine  which 
drives  it  at  exactly  synchronous  speed.  The  stator  con- 
tinues to  take  from  the  line  an  exciting  current  and  just 
enoi^h  power  to  overcome  the  iron  losses,  while  the  engine 
suppUes  the  friction  losses.  If  we  speed  the  engine  up 
slightly  above  synchronism  (negative  or  reversed  slip),  the 
direction  of  rotor  eju.f.  and  current  is  reversed,  which  causes 
the  stator  to  carry  a  load  component  of  current,  in  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  it  takes  when  the  machine  turns  as 
motor  at  less  than  synchronous  speed.  That  is,  when  the 
machine  is  forced  to  turn  at  more  than  synchronous  speed,  it 
delivers  electrical  power  (or  carries  a  component  of  current 
180°  out  of  phase  with  the  e.m.f.)  into  the  line,  and  absorbs 
an  equivalent  additional  amount  of  mechanical  power  from 
the  engine.  While  it  continues  to  take  from  the  line  an  ex- 
citing current,  or  more  exactly  a  magnetizing  Current  to 
maintain  the  flux,  the  power-factor  of  the  total  Une  current 
is  distinctly  raised  by  the  comparatively  lai^  power  com- 
ponent representing  electrical  power  delivered  or  mechanical 
power  transformed.  '  '       i-'OOglc 
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When  an  induction  motor  is  driven  thus  by  a  prime  mover 
above  synchronous  speed  and  thereby  delivers  electrical 
power  from  its  stator  into  the  line,  it  is  called  an  "induction 
generator,"  or  an  "asynchronous  generator."  The  amount 
of  electrical  power  delivered  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  slip  (which  is  negative,  the  speed  being  above  synchro- 
niara),  just  as  in  the  case  of  induction  motor  action  where 
the  shp  is  approximately  directly  proportional  to  the  mechan- 
ical power  developed.  In  fact,  the  variation  of  line  current, 
line  kilowatts,  power-factor  and  efficiency  of  an  induction 
generator  with  respect  to  (negative)  slip  or  (negative) 
torque  are  ahnost  exactly  hke  the  corresponding  curves  for 
the  same  machine  with  respect  to  (positive)  sUp  or  (positive) 
torque  when  it  acts  as  a  motor. 

The  induction  generator  cannot  operate  unless  connected 
to  a  circuit  which  is  capable  of  supplying  a  suitable  amount 
of  reactive  volt-amperes  to  excite  the  iron  cores,  or  produce 
the  flux  which  assists  to  generate  the  e.m.f.  and  the  power; 
in  other  words,  the  machine  is  not  self-exciting.  If  it  drives 
a  synchronous  motor,  the  latter  may  furnish  the  necessary 
reactive  volt-amperes  for  excitation  of  the  induction  gen- 
erator, while  the  latter  gives  out  the  kilowatts  of  effective 
power  to  drive  the  synchronous  motor.  Likewise  an  ■  in- 
duction generator  may  drive  a  synchronous  converter.  If 
the  prime  mover  which  drives  the  induction  generator  has  a 
governor  to  keep  its  speed  constant,  the  negative  shp  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  deliver  electrical  power  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  line  which 
aupphes  the  exciting  volt-amperes  and  absorbs  the  elec- 
trical power  generated. 

If  the  excitation  is  furnished  by  synchronous  motors  or 
synchronous  converters,  the  reduction  of  their  speed,  which 
naturally  occurs  when  they  are  loaded,  may  cause  the 
necessary  amount  of  negative  slip.  But  if  the  governed  in- 
duction generator  is  driven  in  parallel  with  synchronous  gen- 
erators the  prime  movers  of  which  are  also  governed,  then  the 
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latter  must  be  deseed  for  a  speed  regulation  somewhat 
larger  or  poorer  than  that  of  the  prime  mover  driving  the 
induction  generator,  in  order  that  the  induction  generator 
may  take  its  share  of  tjie  load. 

The  most  common  use  of  induction  generators  is  as  an 
auxiliary  to  synchronous  generators  in  large  power  houses. 
Thus,  the  synchronous  a-c.  generator  is  driven  by  a  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine;  the  exhaust  steam  from  this  engine,  at  or 
about  atmospheric  pressure,  is  fed  to  a  steam  turbine  which 
drives  an  induction  generator.  The  stator  of  the  latter  is 
connected  directly  to  the  terminals  of  the  synchronous 
generator.  There  is  no  governor  on  the  exhaust-steam 
turbine  which  receives  all  the  steam  that  the  reciprocatii^ 
engine  dehvera;  notwithstanding  this,  the  turbine  cannot 
race  because  it  must  dehver  electrical  power  in  proportion 
to  any  excess  of  its  speed  above  the  synchronous  speed  {of 
the  main  generator,  which  is  governed),  and  this  would  lighten 
the  load  on  the  reciprocating  engine,  whereupon  the  governor 
of  the  latter  comes  into  action. 

The  advantage  of  an  induction  generator  in  the  central 
station  is  that  when  short-circuited  its  voltage  drops  and  it 
stops  generating,  consequently  cannot  injure  itself  as  can  a 
synchronous  generator  (see  Art.  17).  It  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  use  induction  generators  for  more  than  about  half 
the  generating  capacity  of  a  station,  however,  because  the 
relatively  large  reactive  component  of  exciting  current  re- 
quired would  seriously  reduce  the  power-factor  and  conse- 
quently the  load  capacity  of  the  synchronous  generators. 

The  ability  of  the  polyphase  induction  motor  to  return 
power  to  the  polyphase  supply  line  when  driven  above 
synchronous  speed  is  very  useful  in  what  is  known  as  "re- 
generative braking."  Thus,  if  a  trolley  car  driven  by  such 
motors  is  allowed  to  roll  freely  down  hill,  its  speed  increases 
only  until  the  motors  are  turning  slightly  above  synchro- 
nism. Then  the  motors  become  mduction  generators,  re- 
turning the  stored  "energy  of  position"  of  the  car  to  the  line 
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as  electrical  power.  The  motors  cannot  run  much  above 
synchronous  speed  before  they  develop  a  magnetic  resistii^ 
torque  equal  to  the  force  tending  to  speed  the  car  down  hill; 
hence  the  car  moves  safely  at  about^its  top  speed,  but  does 
not  much  exceed  top  speed.  Induction  motors  are  em- 
ployed similarly  to  drive  hoists;  the  load  while  being  lowered 
remains  connected  to  the  motor,  driving  it  as  induction  gen- 
erator and  returning  electrically  to  the  line  a  large  part  ot 
the  energy  previously  required  to  lift  the  load.  However,  if 
the  power  supply  fails  the  braking  action  is  lost. 

107.  Induction  Motor  as  Frequency  Changer.  There 
are  decided  advantages  in  using  a  low  frequency  (as  25  cycles 
per  sec.)  for  transmission  of  power,  rather  than  a  higher  fre- 
quency (as  60  cycles  per  sec).  Thus,  the  line  drop  due  to 
inductance  of  the  transmission  line,  and  the  charging  current 
due  to  capacitance  of  the  line,  are  both  reduced  by  lowering 
the  frequency.  While  the  operating  characteristics  of  a-c. 
motors  are  improved  by  lower  frequency,  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  machines  (including  transformers)  per  horse  power  or 
per  kv-a.  is  increased.  Everything  considered,  it  has  seemed 
advisable  to  design  and  operate  several  large  power  systems 
at  25  cycles  per  second.  For  operation  of  Ughts,  however, 
this,  frequency  is  distinctly  unsatisfactory  because  it  produces 
a  flicker;  consequently,  on  such  systems  the  Ughting  cii^ 
cults  are  connected  to  the  transmission  lines  through  a 
"frequency  changer." 

Such  a  frequency  changer  m^ht  consist  of  a  synchronous 
motor  coupled  to  an  a-c.  generator  having  a  different  num- 
ber of  poles.  Prob.  5-6  in  "First  Course"  has  made  it 
apparent  that  there  are  distinct  limitations  to  the  design  of 
such  couples.  Furthermore,  Prob.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and 
18  in  this  chapter  have  served  to  indicate  that  the  induction 
motor  may  be  used  as  a  frequency  changer.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  stator  is  connected  to  the  supply  line  (low  frequency) 
and  the  terminals  of  the  wound  rotor  are  connected  to  the 
distributing  line  (higher  frequency)  while  the  rotor  is  coupled 
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to  a  synchronous  motor  which  turns  it  against  the  rotating 
statiOr  flux.     The  synchronous  motor  takes  power  from  the 
supply  mains  at  the  lower  frequency.     Thus,  to  deliver  at 
60  cycles  from  the  rotor  when  power  is  supplied  at  25  cycles  ] 
to  the  stator  requires  that  the  rotor  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  / 

—  or  1.4  times  the  synchronous  speed  of  the  rotor,! 

and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  rotor  would  \ 
turn  if  operated  as  an  induction  motor  with  the  same  con- 
nections of  stator  to  line. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  distribution  of  power  in 
such  a  frequency  changer.  To  drive  the  rotor  against  the 
stator  flux  requires  no  torque  (except  that  necessary  to  over- 
come friction  and  magnetic  losses  in  the  rotor)  as  long  as  the 
rotor  carries  no  current.  But  as  soon  as  the  rotor  dehvers 
current  to  a  receiving  circuit,  the  (synchronous)  driving 
motor  must  exert  against  the  rotating  flux  a  torque  T  (pound- 
feet)  represented  by  a  mechanical  force  off— I  pounds  tan- 
gential to  the  rotor  at  a  radius  of  r  feet.  If  we  n^lect  the 
frictional  and  m^netlc  losses  in  the  rotor,  this  force  per- 
forms work  at  the  rate  of  2irr(  — J  foot-pounds  per  revolu- 
tion, or  (2  jtTtIt)  foot-pounds  per  sec,  where  rir  represents 
the  actual  speed  of  the  rotor,  in  rev.  per  sec.  But  the  power 
required  to  make  the  stator  flux  turn  against  the  resisting 
torque  due  to  rotor  currents,  which  is  equal  to  the  electrical 
power  taken  by  the  stator  from  the  supply  lines  less  the  mag- 
netic and  copper  losses  in  the  stator,  is  also  equal  to  the 
product  of  mechanical  force  exerted  by  stator  flux  upon  the 
rotor  times  the  speed  of  stator  flux.     That  is,  the  (mechanical) 

power  transferred  from  stator  to  rotor  is  equal  to  2irrr— ]?i„ 

where  n,  is  the  synchronous  speed  (of  stator  fl  ux)  in  rev.  per  sec. 

Thus,  the  rotor  receives  (2  irTnr)  foot-pounds  per  minute 

from  the  driving  motor  which  turns  it  against  the  flux,  and 
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it  also  receives  (2ir7'n,)  foot-pounds  per  minute  from  the 
stator  by  way  of  the  rotating  flux.  The  total  mechanical 
power  received  by  the  rotor  and  transformed  into  electri- 
cal power  is  therefore  equal  to  (2  vTn,  +  2  nTn.)  foot- 
pounds per  minute;  and  if  we  neglect  the  copper  loeses  in  the 
rotor,  this  is  also  the  amount  of  electrical  power  output  from 
the  rotor  to  the  higher-frequency  circuit.  Therefore,  if 
we  neglect  all  losses  in  the  frequency  changer,  we  have  the 
following  relations: 

(a)  ^ectrical  power  taken  in  by  stator  from  low-frequency 
line  equals 

2-wTn,  n, 

2  irTnr  +  2  xTn,     "^     n,  +  n, 

times  the  total  electrical  power  generated  in  the  rotor. 

(b)  Mechanical  power  taken  in  by  rotor  from  synchronous 
motor  connected  to  low-frequency  supply  line  equals 


2irTn,  +  2ir2'n.  nr  +  n. 

times  the  total  electrical  power  generated  in  the  rotor. 

If  we  take  account  of  the  losses  in  the  frequency  changer, 
the  electrical  power  taken  by  the  stator  will  be  larger  than 
(a)  by  the  amount  of  the  iron  losses  and  copper  losses  in  the 
stator,  while  the  electrical  power  output  from  the  rotor  will 
be  less  than  the  mechanical  power  mput  to  rotor  by  the 
amount  of  the  iron,  friction  and  copper  losses  in  the 
rotor. 

Piob.  70-7.  If  the  rotor  and  stator  of  a  frequency  changer  are 
both  woimd  for  8  poles,  how  muet  the  rotor  be  driven  in  order  to 
transform  from  25  cycles  to  60  cycles  per  second? 

Prob.  71-7.  Calculate  what  relation  must  exist  between  the 
number  of  poles  for  which  the  frequency  changer  is  wound,  and 
the  number  of  poles  on  a  Bynchronous  motor  intended  to  drive  the 
frequency  changer,  in  order  to  change  from  25  to  GO  cycles  per 
w««»d-  u,  ,.  ..L.ooglc 
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Prob.  n-7.  A  frequency  changer  of  the  induction  type  is  used 
to  obtain  power  at  60  cydes  per  second  from  a  50-cycle  system. 
What  per  cent  of  the  electrical  power  output  demanded  at  60  cycles 
must  be  put  into  the  frequency  changer  as  mechanical  power,  and 
what  per  cent  of  it  must  be  supplied  to  the  stator  as  electrical  power 
from  the  50-cycle  line?  Neglect  all  Losses  in  the  machine.  Choose 
any  convenient  number  of  poles  if  necessary. 

Prob.  73-7.  Calculate  the  driving  speeds  (rev.  per  min.)  and 
the  number  of  poles  required  on  a  synchronous  driving  motor 
supplied  from  the  5&^ycle  line,  for  various  numbers  of  poles  on  the 
frequency  changer  of  Prob.  72, 

108.  Circle  Diagram  for  Induction  Motor.  Having 
placed  various  loads  upon  any  given  polyphase  induction 
BQotor,  and  having  measured  the  value  (/i)  of  current  input 
to  the  stator  and  of  power-factor  (cos  6i)  at  each  load,  let 
us  by  means  of  the  power-factor  resolve  the  statgt  current 
into  two  components,  namgjy  trhf*  r"°(pr  minic^"""*  (/i  cos  8]) 
and  the  reactive  component  (/isinffi).  From  these  data 
we  may  now  lay  out  a  vector  representing  each  measured 
value  of  total  primary  current  /j,  all  with  respect  to  a  vector 
OV  {Fig.  261)  chosen  to  represent  the  e.m.f.  of  the  line.* 
Thus,  in  Fig.  261,  vector  OE  represents  the  exciting  current 
taken  by  stator  from  line  at  zero  load  of  motor,  ae  Om  rep- 
resents the  magnetizing  component  (in  quadrature  with  line 
voltage),  Oc  represents  the  core-loss  component  (in  phase  with 

line  voltage)  and  1^1  represents  the  zero-load  power-factor. 

Similarly,  at  some  other  load  corresponding  to  Od  (=/i) 
amperes  input  to  the  stator,  the  power  component  of  7i  is 
Op  amperes  and  the  reactive  component  is  Or  amperes,  while 


the  power-factor  is  (^)- 


*  When  the  diagram  refers  to  a  polyphase  motor,  OV  is  the  voltage 
between  line  wires,  and  the  length  of  each  current  vector- representH 
"equivalent  rangle-phase  amperes"  (see  First  Course,  page  204),  i.e., 
in  a  three-phase  system,  v^  times  current  per  line  wire,  and  in  a  two- 
phase  System,  twice  the  current  per  wire.  I    nook" 
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When  we  have  plotted  a  sufficient  number  of  such  ciurent- 
veetora,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  a  curve  drawn 
through  the  ends  of  the  vectors  approximates  quite  closely 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  center  of  which  lies  on  the  line  cE 
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KeacUie  Oomponant  o(  Primar;  Current. 

Fia.  261.    The  vectOTB  represent  the  piimarj'  currente  of  an  induction 
motor  at  various  loads.    A  curve  drawn  through  the  ends  of  the 

vectors  proves  to  be  very  nearly  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

drawn  through  the  end  of  the  exciting-current  vector  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line-voltage  vector.  Having  located 
this  circle  or  arc  from  observations  of  current  and  power- 
factor  at  a  limited  number  of  different  loads,  we  may  use  it 
to  predict  the  value  and  power-factor  of  stator  current 
corresponding  to  any  number  of  other  loads.  This  circular 
"locus"  or  path  of  the  ends  of  the  current  vectora,ifl  not 
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peculiar  to  the  induction  motor  but  pertains  alec  to  the 
transformer,  and  in  fact  to  any  circuit  having  constant  in- 
ductive reactance  but  variable  resistance,  upon  which  con- 
stant (harmonic)  voltt^  ia  impressed. 

As  the  circle  of  Fig.  261  passes  through  the  ends  of  all 
vectors  representing  the  current  taken  by  the  motor  when 
turning  against  various  loads,  with  constant  voltage  applied, 
so  also  it  passes  through  the  end  of  the  vector  which  repre- 
sents the  current  taken  by  the  motor  when  the  load  becomes 
great  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  standstill  (with  same  voltage 
apphed).  Thus,  in  Fig.  262,  the  semicu-cle  EFPTLZ  passes 
not  only  through  the  end  of  the  vector  OE  representing  the 
exciting  current  taken  by  the  motor  at  zero  load  (running 
freely)  but  also  through  the  end  of  the  vector  OL  represent- 
ing the  einrent  which  the  motor  takes  when  its  rotor  is  held 
stationary,  both  of  these  currents  being  measured  while 
full  rated  voltage  is  apphed  to  the  stator  and  both  vectois 
being  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  center  (0)  of  the  circle  lies  on  a  line  EZ 
drawn  through  E  perpendicular  to  the  vector  (OF)  repre- 
senting line  voltage,  gives  us  a  very  simple  method  for 
drawing  the  circle,  and  thereby  of  detennining  the  complete 
performance  of  Vbs  motor,  feom  only  two  simple  measurements. 

To  obtain  data  for  constructing  the  circle  diagram,  we 
connect  the  motor  to  a  power  supply  suited  to  the  rating  of 
the  motor  (as  to  number  of  phases,  frequency  and  voltage). 
Proper  instruments  are  included  in  the  connections,  for 
measuring  pressure,  current  and  power  (watts).  We  take 
one  set  of  readings  J^,  la,  W^  with  motor  running  unloaded, 
and  another  set  of  readings  (V,  Ii,  Wi)  with  rotor  locked 
and  stationary,  The'pressure  V  being  full  rated  voltage  of 

motor  in  both  cases.     By  means  of  the  power-factor  [ttJ-) 

at  zero  load  we  resolve  the  exciting  current  In  into  its  two 

W«  Wa 

components  -^,  or  /«  x  p^,  in  phase  with  OV:    and 
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in  quadrature  with  OV. 


pooents  we  draw  the  vector  OE  (Fig.  '. 
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exciting  current.  Similarly,  from  the  locked-rotor  readings, 
we  draw  the  vector  OL,  representing  7l  as  to  both  value  and 
phase  relation  to  OV.    Through  fi  we  draw  a  line  ECZ 
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perpendicular  to  OV.  Then  we  draw  a  straight  line  from  E 
to  L,  and  perpendicularly  from  its  middle  a  line  xO'  inter- 
secting ECZ  at  0'.  This  point  0'  is  the  center  of  the  semi- 
eu^le,  which  we  draw  as  EFPTLZ. 

As  the  motor  takes  an  excessive  current  which  would  soon 
damage  the  windings  when  full  voltage  is  apphed  with  locked 
rotor,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  voltage  while  taking  the  locked- 
rotor  readings,  to  such  value  that  the  motor  takes  say  |  of 
rated-load  current.  This  requires,  let  us  say,  \  of  rated 
voltage.  Now,  with  locked  rotor  the  motor  acta  like  a 
(very  leaky)  transformer  whose  secondary  is  short-circuited, 
and  its  resistance,  reactance  and  impedance  are  constant 
quantities.  Consequently,  if  full  rated  voltage  had  been 
apphed,  we  reason  that  the  value  of  Ii  would  have  been 
f  times  the  observed  value,  or  (f  X  |  =  5)  times  the  rated- 
load  current,  and  the  power-factor  of  this  current  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  value  determined  from  the  readings 
at  lower  voltage.  That  is,  we  locate  the  position  of  vector 
OL  from  the  reduced-voltage  readings,  and  then  extend  it 
straight  outward  to  a  lei^h  equal  to 


/rated  voltage  of  motor 


^h), 


tere  Vi,  and  II  are  respectively  the  voltage  and  the  current 
wsui^  with  locked  rotor.* 

Bo  far  the  "circle-diagram"  gives  us  only  the  amount  of 
r<3ctive  power   (watts),  of  reactive  volt-amperes,  and  of 
(Ver-factor  corresponding  to  any  given  value  of  amperes   ■ 
,    t.     But  by  drawing  a  few  additional  lines  we  may  ob- 
,     much  more  than  this.     To  do  this,  we  must  measure 

I  On  account  of  tlie  iron  in  the  ma^etic  circuit,  the  locked-rotor 
ance  of  the  motor  is  not  couBtaut,  neither  is  the  ratio  of  reactance 
'  stance,  or  the  power-factor,  constant  for  all  values  of  locked-rotor 
'  .t.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  measure  the  locked-rotor  current  for 
iber  of  voltages,  draw  a  curve,  extend  it  fairly,  and  read  from  the 
led  part  of  the  curve  the  probable  value  of  locked-rotor  current 
ponding  to  full  rated  voltage.  i    i       .  l-  .OOgIC 
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carefully  the  resistance  of  the  primary  (stator);  this  should 
be  measured  at  or  near  the  normal  operatii^  temperature, 
or  the  measured  value  should  be  corrected  to  operating 
'  temperature  by  calculation.* 

We  now  compute  the  total  copper  loss  (/iHi)  in  the  pri- 
mary or  stator  of  the  motor  corresponding  to  some  particular 
value  of  current  input.  It  may  be  shown  (see  ftob.  74-7) 
that  the  total  copper  loss  in  any  three-phase  winding  is  equal 
tj>  fa  js^\  whtjfp  1  ia  thp.  current  per  line  wire  and  R  is  the 
(average)  resistance  between  any  two  line  wires,  regardless 
of  whether  the  winding  ia  connected  in  For  in  A.  It  is 
perhaps  most  convenient  to  base  this  computation  upon  the 
locked-rotor  current  OL  (Fig.  262)  which  was  obtained 
directly  by  or  from  measurement.  Dividing  this  computed 
value  of  stator  copper  loss  (at  full  rated  volt^e,  with  locked 
rotor)  by  the  rated  voltage  V,  we  obtain  that  part  of  the 
power  component  of  locked-rotor  current  which  supplies 
stator  copper  losses.  To  the  same  scale  employed  for  all 
.currents  in  the  circle  diagram,  we  lay  off  this  component 
as  CR  in  Fig.  262.  Then  we  draw  a  straight  line  through 
E  and  R. 

As  it  now  stands,  Fig.  262  enables  us  (without  further 
testing  and  without  loading  the  motor  or  demanding  powe^ 
or  consuming  energy)  to  determine  all  operatin*'  charact'r- 
istics  of  practical  importance.  Thus,  mE  or  nf  Kit  ISC  iffYthe 
working  or  power  component  of  exciting  current  in  amperaks; 
if  we  multiply  it  by  rated  voltage  we  obtain  the  no-loal"- 
losses  (practically,  total  fixed  losses,  or  stator  core  losses  plus  » 
friction  losses)  in  watts.  Multiplying  CR  by  rated  volts 
gives  us  stator  copper  loss  with  locked  rotor.  Multiplying 
iJL  by  rated  volts  gives  us  rotor  copper  loss  with  locked 

*  If  the  refiiatance  of  a,  conductor  is  Ry  ohnia  when  measured  at 
temperature  h  (degrees  Cent^^rade),  tjien  the  resistance  of  the  same 
conductor  at  temperature  (j  (deg.  Cent.)  will  be 

^  '  ^' ><  il  +  0.00427  J '^'^-    ,l..OOglC 


\ 
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rotor.  The  total  watts  input  with  locked  rotor  is  equal  to 
(SC  +  CR  +  RL)  times  rated  volts,  because  there  can  be 
no  output  when  the  motor  is  standing  still  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  torque  produced. 

Now  let  us  choose  any  other  point,  as  P,  of  the  circle  dia- 
gram (Fig.  262).  A  perpendicular  dropped  from  P  to  OS 
makes  intersections  at  u,  t,  n  and  r  with  various  construc- 
tion lines,  as  shown.  All  distances  on  Pr  represent  portions 
of  the  working  component  of  current  input  which,  when 
measured  on  the  chosen  scale  of  amperes  and  multiplied  by 
the  rated  volts,  give  corresponding  parts  of  the  total  wattage 
input  to  the  motor.     Thiis: 

Pt  (amperes)  X  rated  volts  (07)  =  total  watts  input  to 

motor; 
m  (amperes)  X  rated  volts  =  no-load  losses'  or  con- 

stant losses; 
■ni  (amperes)  X  rated  volts  =  watts  lost  in   stator 

copper; 
tu   (amperes)  X  rated  volts  =  watts  lost  in  rotor; 

Tu  (amperes)  X  rated  volts  =  total    watts    lost    in 

motor; 
uP  (amperes)  X  rated  volts '  =  total    watts    input  — 

total  watts  lost; 
=  mechanical  output  of 
power  expressed  in 
V  watts. 

Also: 

uPxOV     uP 


'  watts  input       PrxOV      Pr  ■ 
Pr      Ov 
Power-factor  of  motor  -  np-  f^ 

_  secondary  copper  loaa lu  X  OV iu 

P~      secondary  input     ~  {Pu  X  OV)  +  {lu  X  OV)  ^  Pt 

Per  cent  slip  =  -^  X  100  per  cent. 

"  r   ,    .    ..L.OOglC 
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~  mechanical  power  output 

rotor  speed 

_  power  transferred  from  stater 
synchronous  speed. 
From  the  definition  given  in  Art.  101  for  "synchronous 
watts,"  we  can  see  that  the  torque  of  the  induction  motor, 
expressed  in  synchronous  watts,  is  equal  to  the  watts  out- 
put from  primary  (stator)  or  input  to  secondary  (rotor),  and 
is  equal  to  Pt  (amperes)  times  OV  (line  volts).  That  is: 
Pt  (amperes)  XOV  (volts)  = 

=  torque  of  motor,  in  synchronous 
watts. 

n,  ,.  J ,    .,  synchronous  watts 

Torque  (m  pound-feet)  = r — tt \\77rvin 

synchronous  speed  {r.p.m,)X0.142 

_  7.04  X  Pf  (amperes)  X  OV  (volts) 
""  synchronous  speed  (r.p.m.) 
Thus,  we  may  select  any  number  of  points  like  P  on  the 
circle  of  Fig.  262,  and  determine  from  each  point  a  set  of 
simuttaneous  values  of  amperes  and  watts  input,  power- 
factor,  watts  or  horse-power  output,  slip  and  speed,  torque 
and  efficiency.  From  these  derived  data  we  may  draw  char- 
acteristic curves  in  any  form  that  may  be  desired.  Further- 
more, it  is  quite  convenient  to  determine  directly  from  Fig, 
262  the  maximum  values  of  power-factor,  power  input, 
power  output  or  torque,  without  recourse  to  the  character- 
istic curves.  Thus,  if  we' draw  a  line  ^'"'"'.'gh  ^  ""d  t'^"^^"*^^ 
to  the  semicircle,  the  goint  of  tan^ncy  F  indicates  the  load 
at  which  the  power-factor  of  the  motor  reaches  its  liighest 
value.  Similarly,  the  maximum  ^wer  output  is  obtained 
at ,  P,  where  a  line  (yz)  parallel  to  the  output  line  {EL)  is 
also  tangent  to  the ,  semicu-cle.  The  maxinium  torque  is 
obtained  at-X,.the  point  where  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  ER 
becomes  also  tangent  to  the  semicircle.  The  maximum  power 
input  is  obtained  at  TT,  the  point  where  a  line  drawn  parallel 
tq  OS  or  EO'  becomes  also  tangent  to  the  semicircle.    |  ^. 
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Prob.  7i~T.  Prove  that  the  total  copper  loee  in  a  three-phase 
wiudmg  is  |  l^B,  where  /  is  the  current  per  line  wire  and  R  is  the 
reaistance  between  line  wires,  regardless  of  whether  the  phases  are 
connected  in  A  -or  in  Y. 

Piob.  75-T.  The  following  measuremente  were  made  on  a 
50-hor8e  power,  three-phase,  440-volt,  25-cycle,  6-pole   induction 

(a)  Running  free  at  no-load:  Volte  between  terminals,  440; 
amperes  per  terminal,  16;  total  kilowatts  input,  1.14. 

(6)  With  locked  rotor  (estimated  from  measurements  at  reduced 
voltage):  Volts,  440;  amperes  per  terminal,  436;  total  kilowatts 
input.  173. 

(c)  Resistance  between  any  two  terminals  of  stator,  at  60°  C, 
is  0.1 118  ohms. 

Biaw  the  circle  digram  (like  F^.  262)  for  this  motor,  using 
equivalent  single-phase  amperes  for  all  current  vectors,  and  as  large 
a  scale  as  possible. 

Prob.  76-7.  From  the  diagram  of  Frob.  75,  calculate  the  max- 
imum values  of: 

(o)  Per  cent  power-factor. 

(6)  Horae-power  output. 

(c)  Pound-feet  torque. 

{d}  Watts  input. 

Prob.  77-T.  From  the  diagram  of  Prob.  75,  make  measurements 
and  calculations  from  which  to  draw  a  set  of  characteristic  curves 
for  this  induction  motor,  having  as  abscissa  the  torque  (pound-feet) 
and  as  ordinat^a  the  following: 

(a)  Amperes  per  line  wire. 

(6)  Kilowatts  input. 

(c)  Horse-power  output. 

(d)  Per  cent  slip. 

(e)  Revolutions  per  minute,  rotor  speed. 
(/)  Per  cent  power-factor. 

(g)  Per  cent  efficiency. 

Frob.  78-7.  From  the  diagram  of  Prob.  75,  find  the  pomt  at 
which  tbe  sum  of  variable  losses  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  constant 
loases,  and  detennine  therefrom: 

(a)  Tbe  horse-power  output  at  which  the  efficiency  is  maximum. 

(ft)  The  torque  (in  pound-feet)  corresponding. 

(c)  The  percentage  value  of  this  maximum  efficiency. 

Compare  these  results  with  corresponding  values  from  curves 
of  Prob.  77. 
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109.  Single-phase  Induction  Motor.  After  a  polyphase 
induction  motor  has  been  started  and  run  up  to  full  speed, 
it  will  continue  to  run  even  after  we  have  disconnected  all 
phases  but  one  (for  instance,  after  we  have  opened  up  one  of 
three  line  wires  supplying  a  three-phase  motor) .  Under  these 
conditions  the  motor  usually  makes  a  loud  humming  noise, 
operates  at  considerably  lower  power-factor  and  efficiency 
than  when  runnli^  poly- 
phase, and  has  poorer 
speed  regulation  and  less 
pull-out  torque.  The  mo- 
tor exerts  no  startii^ 
torque  when  supplied  with 
single-phase  power  only, 
but  if  started  turning  in 
either  direction  with  suffi- 
cient impulse  from  some 
auxiUary  device  {or  even 
by  hand,  in  case  of  a  small 
motor)  it  will  speed  up  to 
synchronism  if  there  is  no 
F(o.  263.  Conventional  diagram  of  a  load  Upon  the  motor, 
^ngle-phsse  induction  motor.  The  It  is  instructive  and  use- 
polea  N,  and  S,  on  the  stationary   f^i  j^  inquh^  briefly  into 

'°'T  *™^  ^^ir*  ^^  ^  T^l ""'"  the  causes  for  these  differ- 
rents  induced  therem  by  the  trans- 
former action  of  the  fiux  due  to  the  e°ces  between  the  poly- 
phase and  the  single-phase 
induction  motor.  Fig.  263 
is  a  conventional  diagram  of  a  two-pole  single-phase  induction 
motor.  Ni  and  Si  represent  the  poles  of  the  stator,  the  flux 
from  iVi  across  to  Si  varying  harmonically  with  time.  Ihe 
small  circles  around  the  rotor  (large  circle)  represent  sections 
of  the  rotor  conductors  (bars,  in  a  squirrel-cage  rotor).  As 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  corresponding  rotor  conductors, 
connected  through  the  end-rings,  may  be  considered  to  form 
coils.     The  alternating  stator  flux  from  Ni  to  S\,  linking  with 


stator  poles  ^i  and  iS 
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these  coik  .f  I:.!. mod  in  I'.c-  -''■*■  Vr^ires  in  c-iihcoi!  or  in- 
ductor sn  e.iij.i.  ism  tiic«;L'on(l;iri'  <.<{ a  tr:i>is^onner,  Tims*'. 
e.m.f.'s  aiv  su'rh  :is  !*■  wiube  r>ti'r  currpiil.;  vc^'kU  produra 
poles  on  thi!  r"lor  at  NiS'^,  in  Jiroci,  Win-.  \'-irli  the  sitntot 
poles  iViiS'i.  I'hpre  can  be  no  f^tniiie  lift.wi'ii  .ViiSj  and 
■^i^t,  regardleiw  of  how  stron?  mtiy  lie  tlic  ■^'.::U>v  fitix  or  the 
rotor  cnrrents,  because  of  tlieir  di»advatitiigeoiii:i  relative 
positiona. 

Now,  suppose  we  start  turning  the  rotor  in  eay  a  clockwise 
direction,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  264.    An  alternating  e.m.f  will 


Fio.  264.  Diagram  of  a  single-phase  induction  motor  showing  poles 
NJ  and  £^  on  the  moving  rotor  produced  by  the  rotor  currentB  induced 
therdn  by  the  movement  of  the  rotor  through  the  flux  of  the  stator 
poles  Ni  and  Si- 

be  produced  m  each  conductor,  which  is  moving  through 
flux,  the  amount  of  this  e.ni.f.  at  any  instant  being  directly 
proportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation  and  to  the  amount  of 
flux  from  Ni  to  Si  at  that  instant.  According  to  Lena' 
law,  the  direction  of  these  induced  e.m.f.'s  and  currents  is 
such  as  to  produce  poles  on  the  rotor,  as  shown  at  Ni  and 
iSJ  midway  between  stator  poles,  opposing  the  motion  which 
produces  them.    As  the  stator  core  completely  surrounds 
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the  rotor,  these  rotor  .nolea  A^JSJ  induce  corresponding 
opposite  poles  on  the  surface  of  »^t:  stator,  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  poles  NiSi. 

The  "speed  e.m.f."  which  produces  the  poles  JVJSi  (P^. 
264)  reaches  its  maxiroum  value  at  the  same  instant  as  the 
main  field  NiSj.  The  "speed  currents"  in  the  rotor  con- 
ductors lag  nearly  one-quarter  period  behind  the  corre- 
sponding speed  e.m.f.'3,  because  the  rotor  circuits  are  highly 
inductive.  Thus  the  speed  flux  {JVJSJ),  which  is  in  phase 
with  the  speed  currents  in  the  rotor,  lags  one-quarter  period 
behind  the  main  flux  {A'lSi).  As  these  two  fields  are  also 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  space,  the  total  or  resultant 
flux  will  rotate  in  space  (see  Art.  96  and  Fig.  245-247). 

When  the  rotor  is  turning  slowly,  the  speed  e.m.f.'8, 
speed  currents  and  speed  field  are  all  relatively  weak,  so 
that  the  resultant  field  has  much  greater  strength  when  it 
passes  through  the  region  NiSi  than  when  it  paasea  through 
the  region  N'^S^.  It  is  then  said  to  be  an  "elliptical  field" 
because  a  polar  curve  representing  its  strength  in  different 
directions,  or  at  different  instants  of  time,  would  have  ap- 
proximately the  form  of  an  ellipse.  When  the  rotor  turns 
at  synchronous  speed,  the  speed  field  becomes  nearly  as  strong 
as  the  main  field  (iViSj,  sometimes  called  the  "transformer 
field") ;  the  resultant  or  total  field  is  then  of  nearly  constant 
strength,  and  is  called  a  "circular  field."  As  the  rotor  slows 
down  the  circle  representing  the  resultant  field  becomes  an 
ellipse,  which  becomes  flatter  until  at  standstill  it  is  reduced 
to  a  straight  line  —  that  is,  the  resultant  field  is  stationary 
but  alternating. 

The  rotation  of  the  resultant  flux,  due  to  motion  of  the 
rotor,  produces  torque  and  drags  the  rotor  in  the  manner  of 
a  polyphase  motor.  As  the  rotor  approaches  synchronous 
speed,  the  sii^le-phase  motor  behaves  more  nearly  like  a 
polyphase  motor.  At  any  given  value  of  slip  the  rotating 
elliptical  field  will  have  a  minimum  strength  which  is  less  than 
the  constant  strength  of  the  circular  field  in  a  correepoading 
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polyphase  motor  with  the  same  slip.  Therefore  we  see  that 
the  torque  corresponding  to  any  given  slip,  and  the  pull-out 
torque,  are  less  for  the  single-phase  motor  than  for  the  poly- 
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Fro.  265.    Speed,  efficiency  and  power-factor  characteristics  of  a  Wagner 
7i  H.P.  single-phase  motor.    Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

phase  motor.  However,  the  operating  characteristics  show 
a  general  similarity  to  those  of  a  polyphase  motor,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Fig.  265.  From  "Standard  Handbook  for 
Electrical  Engineers"  we  quote  as  follows: 

"When  a  three-phase  motor  is  operated  single-phase  with  the 
same  voltage  between  lines,  its  maximum  output  will  be  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  the  three-phase  maximum  output.  For 
best  conditions,  such  as  beat  distribution  of  losses  and  ratio  of  rated 
to  maximum  output,  it  is  customary  in  using  a  three-phase  motor 
single-phase  to  reduce  the  rated  output  of  the  motor  by  25  to  33  per 
cent  and  to  increase  the  rated  terminal  voltage  by  about  30  per  cent." 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  motor  of  given  size,  weight 
and  cost  can  carry  less  load  when  operating  single-phase; 
or,  conversely,  that  single-phase  motors  weigh  more,  occupy 
more  space,  and  cost  more,  per  horse  power  of  rated  capacity, 
than  polyphase  motors.  A  good  general  understanding  of 
this  may  be  had  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  total  power 
supphed  to  the  motor.  The  power  in  a  single-phase  circuit 
varies  from  instant  to  instant  (see  Art.  35,  36,  37  in  "First 
Course").  When  the  power-factor  is  less  than  unity,  as  is 
usual  in  a  motor,  the  power  has  actually  negative  values 
during  some  parts  of  each  period.  i  .      ,  L  .oogic 
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This  means  that  a  single-phase  motor,  working  against  a 
unifonn  resisting  torque  or  load,  must  be  able  to  store  the  ex- 
cess energy  when  the  instantaneous  power  is  greater  than  the 
average,  in  order  to  sustain  the  load  when  the  instantaneous 
power  is  less  than  the  average.  When  the  power-factor  ia 
less  than  unity,  its  storage  capacity  must  be  still  greater, 
because  it  must  return  energy  to  the  supply  circuit,  as  well 
as  carry  the  load,  while  the  instantaneous  power  is  negative. 
To  furnish  this  storage  capacity  more  u-on  and  other 
materials  must  go  into  the  construction  of  the  motor, 
than  would  be  necessary  if  (as  in  any  balanced  polyphase 
circuit)  the  total  power  ia  unvarying,  or  does  not  change 
from  instant  to  instant. 

110.  Method  of  Starting  Single-Phase  Induction  Motors. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  polyphase  motor 
over  the  single-phase 


I   ^ 


motor  in  point  of  cost, 

size,  overload   capac- 
ity, efficiency,  power- 
factor     and     starting 
torque,  it  is  frequently 
necessary    to    install 
small    motors     (frac- 
tional horse  power  and 
Fio.   266,      Single-phase  induction   motor   up  to  10   h  p  )   BO   far 
with  BpUt-phaae  starting  coU  fed  ttirough   ^^^     ^^^    'polyphase 
acondenaer.  5      ,    ,    ,. 

power  supply  that  it 

does  not  pay  to  run  three  wires  to  the  motor  when  two  wires 
will  suffice.  Thus,  a-c.  induction  motors  for  driving  such  loads 
as  fans,  sewing  machines  and  washing  machines  must  usually 
be  supplied  from  hghting  circuits,  which  are  invariably  sii^le- 
phase.  To  be  useful  even  for  such  purposes,  the  single-phase 
motor  must  be  made  self-starting,  and  a  number  of  auxiliary 
devices  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

First:  Startbg  by  hand.     It  is  shown  in  Art.  109  that  a 
BEOall  single-phase  motor  may   be  given   a  sufficient   im- 
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pulse  by  hand  in  either  direction  to  make  it  come  up  to  full 
speed. 

Second:  Split-phase  starting.  As  indicated  in  F^.  266  and 
267,  auxiliary  coils  Ft  are  wound  on  the  stator  between  the 
main  field  coils  Fi. 
The  main  coils  are 
connected  directly 
across  the  line,  while 
the  auxiliary  coila  are 
in  series  with  a  con- 
denser C  (Fig.  266) 
or  a  nearly  pure  in- 
ductance /  (Fig.  267) 
through  a  switch  jS 
which  is  closed  only 
while  starting.  The 
effect  of  C  or  7  is  to  throw  the  current  and  flux  in  the 
starting  coil  {Ft)  out  of  phase  with  the  main  field,  thereby 


r^ 


Fro.  267.  Single-phaae  induction  motor 
with  a  split-phase  starting  coil  fed  through 
an  inductance. 


Fio.  268,    Single-phase  induction  motor  with  a  split-phaae  starting 
arrangement. 

causing  the  resultant  field  to  rotate  and  a  torque  to  be 
produced.  Fig.  268  shows  a  phase-splitting  arrangement 
for  starting  and  running  a  three-phase  motor  from  a  single- 
phase  circuit;   the  switch  S  is  to  be  opened  after  the  motor 


9  up  to  full  S 


,  L.oo^lc 
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Third:  Shading-coil  for  startiiig.  In  Fig.  269,  a  short- 
circuited  coil  of  copper  wire,  or  a  solid  ring  of  copper  (c) , 
has  been  placed  around  one-half  of  each  main  pole  (iVi,  Si, 
N{,  S{).    When   the  flux  is  changing,  there   is   induced  in 


Fig.  269.    Sin^e-phase  induction  motor  with  ehading-coila  in  the 
poles  in  order  to  produce  a  starting  torque. 

each  of  these  coils  (c)  a  current  which  opposes  the  change. 
Consequently,  the  variations  of  flux  in  the  leading  tip  of 
each  pole  will  lead  the  variations  of  flux  in  the  trailing  pole- 
tip.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  a  flux  wave  to  sweep 
across  each  pole  face,  after  the  manner  of  flux  in  a  poly- 
phase motor,  which  produces  a  starting  torque  on  the 
rotor. 

Fourth:  Starting  as  Repuldon  Motor.  By  addition  of  com- 
mutator and  brushes  to  the  rotor,  the  induction  motor 
may  produce  starting  torque  by  "repulsion  motor"  action, 
to  be  explained  in  the  following  article.  When  the  motor 
has  reached  synchronous  speed,  the  centrifugal  force  upon  a 
set  of  weights  linked  to  and  rotating  with  the  shaft  brings  a 
short-circuiting  ring  into  contact  with  all  the  commutator 
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bars,  making  the  armature  practically  equivalent  to  a  squirrel- 
cage  rotor,  and  usually  at  the  same  time  lifts  the  brushes 
away  from  the  conmiutator. 

Prob,  79-7.  Show  concluBively  that  the  total  power  in  a  bal- 
anced polyphase  circuit  does  not  vary  from  instant  to  instant, 
but  has  a  steady  value  equal  to  V  3  El  cos  6  for  a  three-phase  cir- 
cuit or  2  EI  cos  6  for  a  two-phase  circuit,  where  E  and  /  refer  to  the 
volts  between  line  wirea  and  the  amperes  in  each  line  wire,  respec- 
tively, and  cos  9  is  the  power-factor  of  each  phase  of  the  total  con- 
nected load. 

Prob.  80-7.  Two  coils,  AA'  and  BB',  as  in  Fig.  245,  are  in  such 
relative  position  that  individually  they  produce  fluxes  at  right 
aisles  to  each  other.  The  component  fluxes  are  out  of  phase  by 
^  period.  The  maximum  value  of  flux  due  to  coil  BB'  is  only  one- 
half  as  great  as  the  nnninnim  flux  due  to  AA'.  Draw  vectors  as 
in  Fig.  247  to  represent  the  resultant  or  total  flux  at  equal  inter- 
vals (^  period)  of  time,  and  draw  a  curve  through  the  ends  of 
these  vectors. 

Prob.  81-7.  Solve  Prob.  80,  but  on  the  basis  that  the  component 
fluxes  are  out  of  phase  by  J  period. 

Prob.  82-7.  The  coils  AA',  BB'  and  CC  of  Fig.  248  are  con- 
nected in  y.  A  terminal  of  AA'  and  a  terminal  of  BB'  are  con- 
nected to  a  single-phase  line.  The  remaiiiinK  terminal  (belonging 
to  CC)  is  connected  to  the  same  line  through  a  phase-splitting 
device  like  Fig.  267,  which  causes  the  current  in  the  coil  CC'  to  be 
\  period  out  of  phase  with  the  current  in  B£',  and  half  as  large 
in  value.  Assume  fluxes  to  be  directly  proportional  to  currents. 
Draw  vectors  and  curve  as  specified  in  Prob.  80. 

Prob.  88-7.  Repeat  solution  of  Prob.  82,  on  the  basis  that 
flux  due  to  coil  CC  is  only  one-quarter  as  large  as  the  flux  due  to 
A  A'  and  BB'  together. 

Prob.  84-7.  Show  that  when  we  start  the  rotor  of  Fig.  264 
turning  in  either  direction  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  speed 
e.mJ.'s  and  speed  currents  has  such  phase  relation  to  the  main 
field  theX  the  resultant  flux  rotates  in  such  direction  as  to  maintain 
the  rotor  movement  which  produced  it.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  it  were  opposed  to  the  initial  movement  of  the  rotor? 

A.ooglc 
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111.  The  Repulsion  Motor.  In  the  "  repulsion  motor  " 
we  have  a  rotor  with  a  winding  quite  similar  to  that  employed 
on  the  armature  of  a  direct-current  machine.  At  uniform 
intervals  along  this  winding,  taps  are  connected  to  bars  in  a 
commutator.  The  brushes  which  bear  upon  this  commuta- 
tor are  short-circuited  together.  By  shifting  these  brushea 
into  various  positions,  we  may  cause  the  motor  to  turn  in 
either  direction,  or  to  stand  still,  when  the  stator  windings  are 
connected  to  a  source  of  single-phase  power.  The  operating 
characteristics  of  this  motor  are  similar  to  those  of  a  series 
d-c.  motor.  At  zero  load,  the  speed  goes  indefinitely  high, 
and  as  the  load  increases  the  speed  decreases  in  approxi- 
mately inverse  proportion 
to  the  torque.  The  starting 
torque  is  high. 

To  understand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  repulsion  motor, 
first  consider  Fig.  270.  The 
single-phase  stator  winding 
connected  to  line  wires  L1L2 
produces  two  poles,  let  us 
say,  at  JVi  and  Si.  Although 
the  rotor  is  actually  drum- 
wound,  a  ring  winding  is 
Fia.  270.  The  currents  produced  in  shown  for  sunplicity  in  trae- 
the  Bhort-circuited  rotor  windings,    ing  circuits.    A  short-circuit 

l'^T^!ll!?!!"fil{Tl"!!l!!!!:?"1  ^'^'^  ^  connected  between 
two  definite  coils  which  are 
in  luie  with  the  stator  poles. 
The  flux  due  to  the  stator  is  in  fact  alternating,  and  the 
polarities  marked  correspond  only  to  a  particular  part  of 
each  cycle.  The  variations  of  flux  from  A'^i  to  Sx  induces 
e.m.f.'s  and  currents  in  the  rotor  windings  short-circuited 
at  a,  and  these  currents  produce  poles  on  the  rotor  in 
line  with  the  short-circuit  —  or  at  JVjSj  in  Fig,  270.  For 
this  position  (a)  of  rotor,  there  can  be  no  torque  between 


Lj 


with  the  stator  field  on  account  of  , 
their  relative  positions. 
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NiSi  and  NiSt,  regardless  of  the  strength  of  stator  flux  or 
rotor  currents,  since  the  torques  developed  under  each  half 
of  any  pole  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions. 

If  the  rotor  be  turned  by  hand  into  the  position  (b)  shown 
in  Fig.  271,  there  will  still  be  zero  torque.  In  this  case,  the 
rotor  is  in  most  favor- 
able position  to  produce 
torque  by  interaction  be- 
tween rotor  currents  and 
stator  Sux.  But  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  the 
ejn.f.'a  induced  in  each 
path  of  the  rotor  winding 
neutralize  each  other,  so 
that  no  rotor  currents 
and  no  rotor  poles  can  be 
produced. 

However,  if  the  rotor  Fio.  271.  Wten  the  ahort-eircuited 
be  moved  to  a  position 
somewhere  between  those 
shown  in  Fig.  270  and  271, 
theresultante.ra.f  induced 
in  each  rotor  path  wilt  be 
greater  than  zero,  and  the 
rotor  currents  will  produce  poles  on  the  rotor  somewhere 
between  the  stator  poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  272.  Here,  if  the 
rotor  is  initially  in  the  position  (a),  a  clockwise  torque  will 
be  exerted  on  NiSi,  and  in  the  position  (b)  a  counter-clockwise 
torque  will  be  produced  on  JV^J.  The  torque  will  not  re- 
verse as  the  current  alternates,  because  both  stator  and  rotor 
poles  reverse  simultaneously.  In  either  case,  however,  this 
torque  will  be  reduced  to  zero  as  soon  as  the  rotor  has  moved 
enough  to  bring  the  short-circuit  into  position  cc,  midway 
between  stator  poles. 

To  maintain  the  torque  steadily,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
means  to  keep  stationary  the  points  on  the  rotor  winding 


rotor  is  in  this  position,  the  e 
induced  by  the  alternating  stator 
magnetism  neutralize  one  another. 
Thus  there  are  no  rotor  currents  and 
uo  torque,  although  the  rotor  is  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  devdt^ 
ing  torque  if  there  were  aay  current. 
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Fro,  272.  When  the  short-circuited  rotor  is  in  the  poaition  a,  a  dock- 
wise  torque  is  eserted  upon  the  nurrenta  induced  in  it.  When  the 
rotor  is  in  poaition  6,  a  counter-olockwiae  torque  is  exerted  on  it. 
In  either  case,  the  torque  laata  only  untii  the  rotor  has  moved  into 
the  portion  ce,  when  the  torque  becomes  zero. 


Fia.  273.  The  repulsion  motor.  It  haa  a  rotor  wound  like  the  arma- 
ture of  a  direct-current  motor,  the  coils  being  connected  to  the  com- 
mutatOT  CC,  upon  which  bear  the  short-circuited  brushes  BB.  If  the 
brushes  are  set  bo  as  to  produce  the  rotor  poles  Ni  and  Si  which  ajre 
neither  in  line  with  the  stator  poles  ^i  and  Si  nor  at  right  angles,  a 
continuous  torque  will  be  exerted  uomi  the  rotor.  , 

^  r  ,    .    .,l..OOglC 
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between  which  the  short-circuit  is  apphed. 
pose,  the  winding  is  connected  as  shown  in 
commutator  CC,  upon  which  bear  the 
brushes  BB  with  a  short-circuit  between 
them.  The  brushes  are  shifted  out  of  hne 
with  the  main  stator  poles  NiS,,  whereupon 
there  are  induced  in  the  rotor,  by  trans- 
former action,  currents  which  produce  rotor 
poles  at  Ni  and  Si-  The  stator  poles  exer- 
cise a  repuluTe  force  upon  these  rotor  poles  ^  274  A 
and  produce  thereby  a  torque.  By  shiftmg  ventional 
these  brushes  BB,  we  may  have  a  torque  aketch  to  repr 
in  either  direction,  or  zero  torque.  In  real-  resent  the  oon- 
ity,  the  internal  actions  become  quite  nections  and 
highly  complicated  by  the  speed  e.m.f.'s  gh'*"^^™Fk 
and  currents  that,  arise  as  soon  as  the  motor  273. 
begins  to  turn,  but  this  explanation  has  been 
made  as  simple  as  possible.  F^.  274  shows  a  conventional 
sketch  for  a  simple  repulsion  motor. 

111(a):  Operating  Characteristics  of  Repulsion  Motors. 
The  straight  repulsion  motor,  which  has  the  characteristics 
of  a  series  motor,  has  been  apphed  to  various  purposes  for 
which  the  latt«r  would  be  suitable  —  such  as  driving  of 
railroad  cars  and  fans.  Its  widest  application,  however,  has 
been  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  single-phase  induction  motor, 
to  supply  the  starting  torque  which  the  latter  inherently 
lacks.  Fig.  275  shows  a  single-phaae  induction  motor  with 
wound  rotor,  the  rotor  winding  being  tapped  to  a  (radial) 
commutator  upon  which  bear  brushes  controlled  by  a  cen- 
trifugal governor  on  the  shaft.  The  brushes  are  short-cir- 
cuited together  and  when  the  motor  is  at  standstill  they  bear 
upon  the  comjnutator,  being  set  so  as  to  produce  torque  by 
repulsion  motor  action  when  the  stator  is  excited.  This 
torque  accelerates  the  motor  to  nearly  synchronous  speed,  at 
which  point  the  governor  connects  all  the  commutator  bars 
toigether,  and  at  the   same  time   throws  the  brushes  out 
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Fia.  275.  A  ran^e-phase  induction  motor  with  commutator  and 
brushes  tor  starting  as  a  repulaion  motor.  The  WeatiTt^himse  Bkdne 
and  Mfg.  Co. 
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Fio.  276.    Speed  torque  curves  for  single-phase  induction  motor  of  Pig. 
275,  with  repulsion  motor  method  of  starting.    The  Wealinghtmse 

Electric  and  Mfg.  Co. 
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of  contact  with  the  commutator,  producing  practically  a 
squirrel-cage  rotor.     The  motor  then  operates  as  a  straight 
single-phase  induction  motor,  having  operating  character- 
istics such  as  are  shown  in  F^.  265,     Fig.  276  shows  the 
speed-torque  curve  of  such  a  motor  both  before  and  after 
the  governor  has  operated. 
An    interesting    type   of 
single-phase  induction  mo- 
tor having  excellent  operat- 
ing characteristics  is  shown 
in   Fig.   277   to  281.     The 
rotor  slots  contain  two  dis- 
tinct windings,  a  squirrel- 
cage  winding  of  copper  bars 

at  the  bottom,  and  a  coU  p,^  277.  Smgle-phaee  induciioa 
winding  at  the  top  con-  motor  designed  for  starting  as  a 
neeted  to  a  commutator.  repulsion  motor  and  tor  operation 
These  two  windings  are  »*  ""«•'  power-fMior.  The  Wagfxr 
separated  by  "magnetic  ^'^'^rie  Mfg.  Co. 
separators, "  as  illustrated  in  F^.  278.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  motor  is  shown  in  Fig,  277,  and  the  electrical 
connections  {with  the 
w«da«  normal   operating    char- 

iwiDdtnsO)  acteristics)  in  Fig.  279. 
s<pantor  As  indicated  in  Fig.  279, 
3jg,{4)  there   is   placed   in    the 

same  slots  with  the  main 

Fig.  278.  The  cross  section  of  one  slot  field  winding  (M.F.)  on 
in  the  rotor  of  the  motor  shown  in  Fig.  the  stator  an  auxiliary 
277.  TheWoffrKTEkclrieM/g.Co.  "compensating  winding" 
(2),  the  function  of  which  is  to  improve  the  power-factor  of 
the  motor.  The  brushes  5  and  6,  Fig.  279,  in  line  with  the 
stator  poles  are  short-circuited  together,  while  another  ptiir 
of  brushes  (7,  8)  fixed  midway  between  the  stator  poles  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  main  field.  The  compensating 
winding  (2)  is  shunted  across  the  latter  brushes  {i7,^9^i^ft'l 
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there  is  included  in  this  circuit  (2)  a  switch  (S,  Fig.  277) 
operated  by  centrifugal  force  which  closes  the  compen- 
sating field  only  after  the  motor  has  reached  synchronous 
speed.  Between  any  two  brushes  there  is  of  couree  an 
alternating  e.m.f. 
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Pla.  279.     Curves  showing  the  performance  under  load  of  the  Wagner 
single-phaae  induction  motor  of  Fig.  277.      TAe  Wagner  EUctnc 
Mfg.  Co. 

The  normal  operating  curves  for  this  motor  (Fig.  279) 
show  that  at  zero  load  the  slip  is  negative  (speed  slightly 
above  synchronism),  and  the  power-factor  is  about  70  per 
cent  leading.  As  the  power  output  increases  the  speed  falls 
and  the  power-factor  rises,  the  slip  being  zero  and  the  power- 
factor  unity  at  about  rated  load.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  power-factor  may  be  adjusted  by  shifting  connections 
on  the  compensating  winding,  and  the  direction  of  rotation 
may  be  reversed   by   reversing   connections   between    the 
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main  field  (M.F.)  and  the  brushes  (7,  8).  The  motor  can- 
not race  under  any  circumstances,  because  of  the  squirrel-cage 
winding  in  the  bottoma  of  the  slots;  in  this  respect  it  is 
superior  to  some  other  motors  which  lack  the  squirrel-cage 
winding  and  which  will  race  if  some  of  the  brushes  become 
disconnected. 

The  effect  of  the  compensating  winding  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  280,  which  shows  how  the  operating  characteristics  are 
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Fra.  2S0.  Operating  chaiacteriBtios  of  the  motor  shown  in  Fig,  277, 
with  the  compensating  winding  disconnected.  Note  the  change  in 
power-tactor  and  ^ciency  due  to  the  lack  of  the  compeneatbg  wind- 
ing.   The  Woffner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


changed  when  the  compensating  winding  is  disconnected. 
Note  that  both  the  power-factor  and  the  efficiency  are 
raaikedly  reduced,  and  the  current  increased  at  light  loads. 
F^.  281  shows  the  load  characteristics  of  the  same  motor 
after  all  brushes  have  been  disconnected  from  one  another 
and  from  the  stator  windings,  which  may  be  done  after 
starting  the  motor.  Note  that  the  current  is  relatively  high 
for  any  given  load,  the  power-factor  is  low,  and  the  load 
capacity  of  the  motor  ia  greatly  reduced. 

112.   The  Series   Motor  for  A-C.  Circuits.     When  the 
direction  of  current  through  a  direct-current  seriea^n^c^f^^  ijs 
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reversed  without  altering  the  connections  between  ite  field 
and  armature  windii^,  the  direction  of  torque  and  of 
rotation  remain  unchanged,  because  the  magnetic  poles  on 
both  field  and  armature  have  their  polarity  reversed  at  the 
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Fig.  281.  Operation  characteristicB  of  the  same  motor  of  Rg.  277-280 
but  with  all  the  brushes  removed  (after  atttdning  full  speed).  Note 
the  reduced  capacity  of  the  motor.    The  Waffner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

same  time  by  the  reversed  current  which  flows  through  both 
of  them.  Even  if  the  reversals  of  current  occur  rapidly  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  torque  remains  unidirectional; 
in  other  words,  the  series  motor  should  produce  a  torque 
tending  to  turn  it  in  the  same  direction,  when  either  direct 
or  alternating  current  is  sent  through  it. 

This  is  in  fact  the  case;  but  the  operation  of  the  motor  on 
alternating-current  circuits  is  decidedly  inferior  to  its  per- 
formance on  direct-current  circuits,  in  the  following  respects: 

First.  The  series  motor  designed  for  d-c.  circuits  takes 
alternatmg  current  at  a  very  low  power-factor,  on  account 
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of  the  large  amount  of  inductance  in  field  and  armature 
windings.  Tbia  is  objectionable  because  with  the  limiting 
current  passing,  the  power  developed  will  be  much  lower 
than  for  the  same  value  of  direct  current  and  voltage. 

Second.  There  would  be  excessive  heating  of  the  field  cores 
of  a  d-c.  series  motor  operated  on  an  a-c,  circuit,  involving 
low  efficiency  and  either  danu^e  to  insulation  or  reduction 
of  power  capacity.  This  is  due  to  large  eddy  currents  in- 
duced in  the  solid  pole-cores.  The  armature  core  is  lami- 
nated even  in  a  d-c.  machine. 

Tkwd.  The  d-c.  series  motor  would  spark  excessively  at 
the  brushes  if  operated  on  an  a-c.  circuit.  This  is  due 
principally  to  alternating  e.m.f.'s  and  currents  induced  in 
the  coils  that  are  short^iicuited  through  each  brush  by 

h     Rgl.. 


-^I 


Fia.  282.    Vector  diagram  for  a  Beriea  a-c.  motor. 
01  ™  current. 
F  "  voltage  drop  over  field  winding. 
A  —  voltage  drop  over  armature  impedance. 
Ec  —  counter  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  by  the  speed. 
E  =  total  e.mi.  applied  to  terminals  of  the  motor. 

the  alternating  flux  which  links  with  such  coils  in  its  path 
from  one  field  pole  to  another. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  these  difficulties  are  overcome  in 
adapting  the  series  motor  to  the  alternating-current  power 
supply.  In  discussing  power-factor,  first,  we  shall  be  as- 
sisted by  drawing  the  vector  diagram  for  a-c.  series  motor, 
as  in  Fig.  2^.     The  current  has  the  same  phase  throughout 
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both  field  and  armature,  and  is  taken  as  the  reference  vector 
07.  The  e.m.f.  X/I,  required  to  overcome  inductive  react- 
ance of  the  field  winding,  leads  01  by  one-quarter  period  or 
90°,  while  the  e.ni.f.  B/I  to  overcome  resistance  of  field 
winding  is  in  phase  with  01.  The  total  e.m.f.  consumed  by 
field  impedance,  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  voltmeter 
across  the  field  terminals,  is  marked  F.  Similarly,  the 
e,m.f.  required  to  overcome  impedance  of  the  armature 
winding  is  A.  The  counter  e,m.f,  induced  by  continuous 
rotation  of  the  armature  in  the  alternating  flux  from  the 
field  winding  ia  marked  Ec.  It  is  in  phase  with  the  field 
flux,  and  therefore  also  with  the  current  01  which  produces 
the  flux  (neglecting  the  very  slight  phase  difference  between 
current  and  flux,  due  to  hysteresis),  A  voltmeter  tapped 
across  the  armature  terminals  would  indicate  the  vector 
smn  of  A  and  E^,  or  de.  The  total  e.m.f.  between  terminals 
of  the  entire  motor  is  E,  or  the  vector  sum  of  F,  A  and  Ec. 
The  power-factor  of  the  motor  is  equal  to  cos  fl. 

Now,  in  order  to  increase  the  power-factor  or  reduce  0, 
we  must  reduce  X/  and  X^.  This  demands  flrst  of  all  that 
the  frequency  of  the  circuit  be  low;  series  motors  are  rarely 
operated  at  more  than  25  cycles  per  second,  and  for  heavy 
series  railway  motors  a  frequency  of  15  is  advocated.  Fur- 
thermore, the  inductance  of  field  windings  is  reduced  by 
making  the  number  of  turns  in  the  field  coils  as  small  as 
possible.  This  requires  that  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  be  kept  low,  which  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
air  gap  short,  and  the  cross  section  and  amount  of  iron  in 
the  magnetic  circuit  relatively  large  so  as  to  reduce  densities 
and  increase  permeabihties. 

The  most  practicable  way  of  reducing  armature  inductance, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  means  of  a  "  compensating  windii^" 
sunk  mto  slots  in  the  pole-facee.  In  Fig.  283,  the  conductOTB 
on  the  stator  which  are  joined  by  full  lines  represent  the  main 
field  winding  producii^  poles  at  Ni  and  Si.  The  brushes 
BB  are  in  such  position  on  the  commutator  CC  that  the 
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directioQ  of  current  in  the  various  rotor  conductors  is  ae 
indicated,  producing  poles  at  N't  and  St  on  the  armature, 
which  act  upon  the  stator  poles  Ni  and  Si  to  produce  torque 
and  rotation.  As  demonstrated  in  Chapter  IX  of  First 
Course,  it  is  not  economi- 
cal to  spread  a  single-phase 
winding  over  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  stator. 
The  space  not  occupied, 
therefore,  by  the  main 
field  winding  is  filled  with 
conductors  (joined  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines) 
which  form  the  "compen- 
sating winding. " 

This  compensating 

winding    is    designed    ^  '^''- 'f„  ™"  ™'^ ''»«"""  ' 

e,                  B-  Bingle-phftae  series  a-c.  motor.    The 

have  enough  ampere-turns  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ttj^  ,„^  ^W  winding, 

so  that  it  tends  to  produce  .  The  dotted  linea  represent  compen- 

poles  upon  the  surface  of  sating  windingB  ueed  to  reduce  the 

the  stator  equal  and  oppo-  annature   inductance.     fw»  More- 

■i     i„  \T    ^^A  £>■„..  croft's  "Continuous  and  AUematiTig- 

site  to  JVj  and  ibs.  in  con-  ^       ,  ,*    .  ■       >. 

sequence    of    which     the 

armature  winding  is  actually  unable  to  produce  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  flux  linking  with  its  own  turns  —  that 
is,  its  inductance  is  reduced  to  practically  zero.  However, 
the  local  flux  linking  the  conductors  in  each  single  slot  is  not 
and  cannot  be  compensated.  The  compensating  winding 
is  sometimes  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  (conduc- 
tive compensation),  and  sometimes  it  is  designed  to  be  short- 
circuited  upon  itself  (inductive  compensation)  so  that  the 
necessary  current  is  induced  in  it  by  transformer  action 
of  the  flux  from  the  armature  poles  iV»Si.  In  the  latter 
case  the  armature  flux  (from  JVi  to  Sj)  limits  itself  to  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  induce  an  e.m.f.  just  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  impedance  of  the  compensating  winding. 
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The  power-factor  of  the  series  motor  is  also  increased  by 
tnakii^  £c  (Fig.  282)  large  in  comparison  with  Xfl  and  Xal. 
This  induced  counter  e.m.f.  is  increased  by  usii^  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  copper  (turns)  in  the  armature  of  the 
series  a-c.  motor.  This  large  number  of  armature  turns  does 
not  increase  Xa,  on  account  of  the  compensating  windings. 
Of  course  the  values  of  R/I  and  RJ  are  kept  as  small  as 
practicable,  by  increasing  the  cross  section  of  the  conductors, 
because  they  represent  energy  losses  which  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  heating  in  the  a^.  series  motor,  and 
to  keep  the  efficiency  as  h^h  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to 
laminate  the  iron  in  the  field  cores  as  well  as  in  the  armature 
core.*  Low  Sux  densities  must  be  used,  so  that  this  motor  is 
characterized  by  a  relatively  large  amount  of  iron,  as  well  as 
of  copper,  for  a  given  horse  power.  This  makes  the  motor 
more  expensive  than  a  d-c.  series  motor  of  the  same  rated 
horse  power  and  voltage.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a 
series  motor  des^ned  for  alternating  current  will  have  larger 
capacity  and  better  operating  characteristics  when  operated 
on  direct  current,  whereas  the  d-c.  series  motor  behaves 
very  badly  on  a-c.  circuits. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  operatmg  series  motors  on 
a-c.  power  circuits  is  in  regard  to  sparking.  We  have  to 
contend  with  all  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  tbe  d-c. 
machine,  plus  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  a-c.  machine. 
It  is  the  latter  and  the  special  devices  that  must  be  used  od 
account  of  them  that  we  shall  here  consider.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  284,  the  coils  Cid,  which  are  short-circuited  by  the 
brushes  Bi  and  Bt  respectively  while  undei^ing  commuta- 
tion, are  threaded  by  the  flux  0  which  passes  from  one  field 
pole  to  another  through  the  armature  core.  In  the  a-c. 
series  motor,  this  stator  flux  is  alternating,  therefore  each 
short-circuited  coil  (as  Ci,Cb)  has  induced  in  it  an  alternating 
e.m.f.  by  transformer  action,  in  addition  to  such  e.m.f. 
•  See  Timbie,  "Elemente  of  Electricity,"  Art.  124,  page  189. 
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as  may  be  induced  by  movement  of  the  armature.  These 
transfonner  e.m.f.'3  in  the  coils  CiCi  produce  excessive  cur- 
rents (limited  only  by  the  impedance  of  the  individual  coils), 
which  beat  the  armature  winding,  the  commutator  and  the 


Pio.  284.  Diagram  of  a  single-phase  eeries  a-c.  motor  showing  how 
the  alt«rnationB  of  the  flux  ^,  threading  the  short-circuited  armature 
coils  CiCi,  induce  in  them  heavy  cuirente  by  transformer  action. 


38,  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  and  cause  bad 
sparking  in  operation.  The  coils  Cid  might  even  be  burned 
out  if  the  motor  were  too  long  in  starting,  as  then  the  cur- 
rents are  large  and  these  coils  have  no  chance  to  cool  off. 

The  amomit  of  e.m.f.  and  of  current  in  the  shortn^ircuited 
coils  may  be  reduced  by  designing  the  armature  winding  so 
aa  to  have  a  larger  number  of  coils  with  a  smaller  number  of 
turns  in  each  coil,  and  by  using  as  little  flux  per  pole  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  a^;.  series  motors  are  characterized  by  a  large 
number  of  thin  commutator  bars,  and  by  being  woimd  for 
rather  numerous  poles.  Even  these  efforts  are  inadequate, 
however,  and  such  motors  are  usually  equipped  with  what 
are  known  as  "resistance  leads"  or  "preventive  leads." 
Thus,  in  Rg.  285,  the  leads  rj,  r^,  .  .  .  ,  ru  between  the  ar- 
mature coils  and  the  commutator  bars  are  designed  to  have 
not  only  a  sufficient  current-carrying  capacity  but  also 
enough  resistance  to  limit  to  a  safe  value  the  current  induced 
in  the  short-circuited  coils  (CiCj)  by  transformer  action  of 
the  main  field  flux.    These  resistances  need  not  be  large 
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because  two  of  them  (as  n  and  r,)  act  in  series  to  limit  the 
current  in  any  single  short-circuited  coil  (as  Ci),  and  the 
e.m.f.  induced  in  each  coil  by  transformer  action  is  relatively 
small.    Therefore  the  PR  loss  due  to  the  Sowing  of  the  main 


Fio.  285.  A  single-phase  eeries  a-^.  motor  showing  the  resistance 
leada  (r)  between  coils  and  commutating  bare,  to  limit  tbe  short- 
circuit  currents  in  coils  CiCi  due  to  the  transformer  action  by  tbe 
main  field  flux. 

current  through  them  is  not  excessive,  except  when  the  motor 
is  stalled  or  takes  too  much  time  in  starting.  Nevertheless, 
these  preventive  resistances  are  sometimes  replaced  by  in- 
ductive reactances  *  in  order  to  reduce  the  heating  and  im- 
prove efficiency.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  preventive 
leads  which  carry  current  at  any  instant  are  those  connected 
to  the  commutator  bars  which  are  under  brushes. 

The  series  alternating-current  motor  is  peculiarly  useful 
and  adaptable  where  we  desire  the  speed  to  vary  automati- 
cally with  changes  of  load,  or  where  we  desire  to  control  the 
speed  of  the  motor  at  any  given  load.  In  the  former  respect, 
the  series  motor  has  practically  the  same  cliaracteristic 
on  either  d-c.  or  a^c.  circuits;  when  the  motor  is  required 
to  pull  a  heavy  torque  it  automatically  slows  down,  and  when 
its  torque  is  small  it  runs  at  high  speed.  This  makes  it 
•  See  Trans.  A.I.E.E.,  Vol.  XXIX,  page  28. 
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suitable  for  driving  railway  trains,  because  the  heaviest 
torque  is  needed  while  the  train  is  starting,  and  then  also 
the  speed  should  be  low.  When  the  accelerating  period  Is 
over,  the  torque  is  much  reduced  and  then  high  speed  is 
usually  desired.  The  speed  of  the  series  a-c.  motor  is  easily 
and  efficiently  controlled  by  feeding  power  to  it  through  an 
autotransformer  equipped  with  numerous  taps,  so  that  a 
number  of  different  voltages  may  be  applied  to  the  motor 
terminab.  The  autotransformer  may  be  wound,  also,  so 
as  to  take  power  directly  from  a  high-tension  line  while  the 
motor  receives  its  input  at  a  moderate  pressure,  thus  econo- 
mizing the  expense  and  space  for  insulation  in  the  motor. 
Corresponding  reduction  of  voltage  for  speed  control  of  the 
d-c.  series  motor  may  be  had  only  by  means  of  resistors, 
which  waste  large  amounts  of  power  and  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  outfit  at  reduced  speeds  to  a  value  much  lower 
than  may  be  obtained  by  the  a-c.  motor  with  its  autotrans- 
former. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VH 

INDUCTION  MOTORS  differ  from  other  ^es  in  that  the 
currents  in  the  rotor  or  secondary  windings  are  induced  by  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  currents  in  the  stator  or  primary  wind- 
ings. These  motors  are  inherently  approximately  constant- 
speed  motors. 

THE  ROTOR  may  be  of  the  "  squirrel-cage  "  type,  contist-  . 
ing  of  insulated  heavy  copper  bars  with  short-circuited  ends, 
laid  in  slots  in  a  core  of  laminated  iron;   or  it  may  be  of  the 
"  wound  "  type,  con^sting  of  insulated  windings  ^d  in  slots 
and  brought  out  to  slip  rings  mounted  on  the  shaft. 

THE  STATOR  is  practically  identical  with  tbe  armature  of 
any  alternating-current  generator  of  the  stationary  armature 
type. 

A  RBVOLVIHG  FLUX  is  set  up  by  the  alternating  current 
in  the  stator  windings  of  a  polyphase  motor.  This  levolTing 
flux  cutting  the  conductors  of  the  rotor  sets  up  currents  in 
them,  in  such  direction  as  to  produce  a  continuous  torque. 
If  unloaded,  the  rotor  will  revolve  at  nearly  the  same  speed  as 
the  stator  flux.     This  is  called  the  STTTCHBOTTOUS  SPEED. 

THE  SYNCHRONOUS  SPEED  in  revolutions  p^  minute 
equals  60  times  the  frequency  divided  by  the  number  of  pairs 
of  poles,  as  in  any  synchronous  machiae. 

THE  ROTOR  OF  A  LOADED  INDUCTION  MOTOR  does 
not  rotate  at  synchronous  speed  but  "  slips,"  so  that  the  re- 
volving stator  flux  cuts  Hie  rotor  windings  and  produces  the 
necessary  rotor  e.m.f.,  current  and  torque  to  cany  the  load. 
The  "  slip  "  is  stated  in  percentage  and  equals 

gynchronous  speed  —  actual  rotor  speed 
synchronous  speed 

THE  INDUCTANCE  OF  THE  ROTOR  vrindings  caustts  a 
time  lag  of  rotor  currents  behind  rotor  e.m.f.'s,  and  causes  flie 
field  due  to  the  rotor  currents  to  occupy  such  a  position  wi& 
regard  to  the  rotating  flux  that  the  torque  is  reduced  thereby. 
It  also  cuts  down  tiie  value  of  the  rotor  currents,  especially  at 
starting,  when  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  rotor  has  tiie  same 
530  ''       .l-.ooglc  , 
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frequency  as  the  line.  It  would  luve  no  effect  at  synchionous 
Bpeed  KB  tbe  frequency  of  the  induced  e.mJ.  would  be  2ero. 

THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  ROTOR  windings  reduces  the 
torque  merely  in  that  it  limits  the  value  of  the  rotor  currents, 
as  it  does  not  produce  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  position 
of  the  rotor  flux  with  relation  to  the  Etator  poles. 

THE  ROTATIHG  FIELD  IN  THE  STATOR  OF  A  POLY- 
PHASE MOTOR  is  formed  by  tbe  combined  fluxes  of  the 
several  phases.  The  dying  fluxes  of  some  phases  .always 
combine  mtb  the  growing  fluxes  of  tbe  others  so  that  the  total 
flax  remains  the  same  value  and  sweeps  around  the  axis  of  flie 
rotor. 

THE  STARTING  CURRENT  OF  A  SQUIRREL-CAGE 
MOTOR  is  large,  being  usually  from  3.S  to  7  times  the  full- 
load  current  if  started  at  full  voltage,  because  the  ampere-turns 
of  the  stator  must  balance  the  large  value  of  Hie  ampere- 
tums  in  the  rotor  m  which  heavy  currents  are  set  up  by  the 
revolving  flux.  As  tiie  rotor  is  at  rest,  its  conductors  are  cut 
by  the  stator  flux  at  synchronous  speed  and  a  relatively  high 
e.mJ.  is  induced  in  them. 

THE  POWER-FACTOR  OF  THE  STARTING  CURRENT 
of  this  motor  is  low.  It  is  appro^mately  the  power-factor  of 
the  rotor  current,  being  about  E6  per  cent,  due  to  the  large 
value  of  the  reactance  of  the  rotor  in  relation  to  its  resistance. 
It  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  slip  which  is  maximum,  and 
of  the  leakage  reactance  which  is  la^e  on  account  of  the  air 
gap- 

THE  STARTING  TORQUE  IS  LOW,  depending  upon  the 
relative  values  of  the  reactance  and  resistance  of  the  rotor 
and  averaging  about  1,6  to  2.6  times  the  full-load  torque.  This 
is  due  largely  to*  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  rotor  currents 
and  poles  relative  to  the  stator  poles.  The  starting  torque  is 
greatest  when  the  resistance  of  the  rotor  equals  its  reactance. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is: 

Directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  per 
turn  of  the  rotor  circuit  when  at  rest  or  the  e-m-f.  impressed 
upon  the  stator; 

Inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotalu^ 
field  and  to  the  resistance  per  circuit  of  the  rotor. 

A  WOUND  ROTOR  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  with  extra  external 
starting  resistance  in  order  to  make  the  resistance  equal  to  the 
reactance.  This  resistance  is  cut  out  when  rotor  attains  fuU- 
load  speed,  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency.  l.>(HV^k' 
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THE  SPEED  OF  AN  INDUCTION  MOTOR  faUs  as  load 
IB  added  to  it.  The  Increased  slip  causes  a  greater  catting  of 
the  rotating  flnx  by  the  rotor  conductors,  consequently  i,  greater 
e.ni.f.  is  induced  in  the  rotor,  which  increases  the  rotor  currents 
end  torque  sufficiently  to  carry  tiie  added  load.  The  torque 
may  be  increased  to  a  maiimnm  value  known  as  the  pull-out 
point,  usually  about  l.B  times  the  starting  torque^  The  motor 
then  comes  rapidly  to  standstill,  because  of: 

(a)  The  stator  impedance  drop,  which  decreases  the  mutual 
flux. 

(b)  The  magnetic  leakage,  on  account  of  which  the  increase 
in  stator  current  does  not  produce  a  proportional  increase  in 
mutual  flux.  It  also  increases  flie  rotor  reactance,  cauung 
the  rotor  poles  to  occupy  an  unfavorable  position. 

INCREASING  THE  TORQUE  (LOAD)  ON  A  MOTOR 
causes: 

(a)  A  falling  off  in  speed.  At  given  per  cent  slip  the  larger 
motors  have  higher  power-factors  and  effldendes. 

(b)  An  increase  in  power-factor,  the  maximum  power- 
factor  being  obtained  at  a  considerable  overload.  High-speed 
motors  have  the  best  powei-factor. 

(c)  An  increase  in  efficiency  to  about  %  load  and  on^  a 
slight  change  from  there  to  1^  load. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ROTOR  RESISTANCE  UPON  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  AN  INDUCTION  MOTOR: 

(a)  Increasing  the  rotor  resistance  improves  the  power-fac- 
tor and  reduces  the  current  at  starting,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  increases  the  starting  torque. 

(b)  Increasir^  the  rotor  resistance  reduces  the  speed,  or  in- 
creases the  slip  and  the  speed  regulation  corresponding  to  a 
g^en  torque,  in  direct  proportion  to  fg.  In  this  manner  we  may 
obtain  any  desired  speed  ^om  synchronous  speed  to  zero,  at  any 
given  value  of  torque  or  load.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
current,  power  and  power-factor  of  input  are  unchanged,  but 

(c)  When  the  speed  is  thus  reduced,  the  1%  f*a  loss  in  the 
rotor  is  increased,  and  the  power  output  and  the  efficiency 
corresponding  to  a  given  torque  are  reduced,  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  sUp  and  oi  r^ 

td)  The  pull-out  point  or  maximum  load  capadty  of  the 
motor  is  independent  of  the  value  of  secondary  resistance. 

SYNCHRONOUS  WATTS  signifies  the  amount  of  mechanical 
power  (expressed  in  watts)  which  the  mactiine  could  develop  if  it 
were  to  turn  at  synchronous  speed  while  delivering  a  given  torque. 
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'ochrocous  watts  =  0.142  x  rev.  per  min.  X  pound-feet. 
"  "HCREASE  m  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  AIR  GAP: 

(a)  Greatly  lowers  the  efficiency. 

(b)  Greatly  lowers  the  power-factor  for  the  same  torque. 

(c)  Slightly  lowers  the  speed. 

(d)  Slightly  lowers  the  pull-out  point. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  THE  IMPRESSED  VOLTAGE: 

(a)  The  torque  varies  as  the  square  of  the  voltage,  —  for  the 
same  slip. 

(b)  The  slip  varies  approximately  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  voltage,  —  for  the  same  torque. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  THE  FREQUENCY: 

(a)  The  synchronous  speed  varies  directly  as  the  frequency, 
for  constant  voltage. 

(b)  The  core  loss  and  the  exciting  current  increase  as  the 
frequency  is  lowered,  with  the  same  voltage. 

(c)  To  operate  a  motor  on  other  than  the  standard  frequency, 
it  is  best  to  change  the  voltage  in  proportion  to  the  square  root 
of  the  frequency. 

THE  SPEED  OF  POLYPHASE  INDUCTION  MOTORS  IS 
CONTROLLED  COMMERCIALLY: 

(a)  By  varying  the  resistance  introduced  into  the  rotor; 

(b)  By  changLQg  the  number  of  the  stator  poles; 

(c)  By  joining  two  or  more  motors  in  cascade  or  concate- 
natioib 

TWO  INDUCTION  MOTORS  ARE  SAID  TO  BE  CON- 
CATENATED when  the  rotors  are  rigidly  connected  by  gears 
or  other  coupling,  while  the  stator  of  one  motor  is  connected 
to  the  line  and  its  rotor  Is  connected  to  the  stator  of  the  other 
motor.    The  first  motor  must  have  a  wound  rotor. 

Such  a  combination  rotates  at  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  a  single 
motor  having  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  number  of  poles, 
according  as  direct  or  differentia]  concatenation  is  used. 

THE  INDUCTIOH  MOTOR  MAY  BE  USED  AS  AN  IN- 
DUCTION GENERATOR  when  its  stator  is  connected  to  a 
source  of  alternating  current  and  the  rotor  is  turned  above 
synchronous  speed  by  a  prime  mover.  When  so  used  as  an 
auxiliary  in  large  power  plants,  it  is  usually  run  by  a  tm'bine 
driven  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  reciprocating  engines. 
The  amount  of  power  delivered  is  proportional  to  the  (negative) 
slip.  The  machine  ceases  to  generate  when  short-circuited.  This 
generator  effect  is  made  use  of  for  the  "  regenerative  braking  " 
of  cars  supplied  with  polyphase  induction  motors.    As  soo 
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as  the  speed  of  a  coasting  car  causes  the  motor  to  ezcead  tiie 
synchronous  speed,  the  power  retumetl  to  the  line  by  the  stator 
acta  as  a  brake.  Reactive  power  must  be  stqiplied  to  the  stator 
for  excitation. 

A  FREQUENCY  CHANGER  CAN  BE  ARRANGED  by  con- 
necting the  stator  of  an  induction  motor  to  a  line  of  lower  fre- 
quency if  a)  and  the  wound  rotor  to  the  line  of  higher  frequency 
(A).  The  rotoris  turned  against  the  stator  flux  by  a  synchronous 
motor  attached  to  the  low-frequency  supply  mains,  at  a  speed  (nr) 

equal  to  -^—r — -  times  the  synchronous  speed  (».)  of  Oie  rotor. 

The  electrical  power  taken  by  the  stator  from  the  low-fre- 


plus  the  iron  and  copper  losses  in  the  stator. 
The  mechanical  power  taken  by  the  rotor  (through  the  sytr- 

chronoua  motor)  from  the  low-frequency  line  equals  '' — 

«r  -I-  »■ 

X  the  total  electrical  power  generated  in  the  rotor. 

THE  CIRCLE  DIAGRAM  FOR  THE  INDUCTION 
MOTOR.  If  vectors  representing  the  currents  taken  by 
an  Induction  motor  (from  zero  load  to  locked-rotor  condition) 
are  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  from  the  same  point  oa  the 
axes  of  reference,  the  ends  of  these  vectors  will  all  lie  in  the 
circumference  of  a  semicircle.  The  diameter  of  this 'semi- 
circle can  be  determined  from  the  no-load  current  and  power- 
factor  and  locked-rotor  current  and  power-factor,  both  btiog 
taken  at  rated  voltage.  From  this  semicircle,  can  be  detei^ 
V^mjfied  for  any  given  value  of  stator  current: 

(a)  The  effective  power,  reactive  power  and  power-factor. 

(b)  Copper  loss  in  stator   (by  also  measuring   the  stator 
resistance). 

(c)  Total  fixed  losses,  as  core  and  friction  losses. 

(d)  Rotor  copper  losses. 

(e)  Mechanical  output,  torque  and  efficiency. 

(f)  Slip,  speed  and  speed  regulation. 
SINGLE-PHASE  INDUCTION   MOTORS  will  operate  if 

started  and  brought  up  to  approximately  full  speed,  but  with 
smaller  torque  than  a  polyphase  motor  of  the  same  general 
dimensions.  The  flux  set  up  by  the  currents  induced  in  the 
rotor  combine  with  the  flux  set  up  by  the  current  in  ttie  stator 
windings  to  form  a  revolving  flux,  when  the  rotor  la  revolving. 
,,     .A.ooglc 
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This  resultant  flux  would  be  fairly  constant  in  value  if  fhe  rotor 
revolved  at  synduxinous  Bpeed,  but  the  slip  causes  it  to  vary 
in  value,  so  that  the  end  of  a  vector  representing  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  resulting  flux  describes  an  ellipse,  and  not  a 
circle  as  in  the  case  of  a  polyphase  motor.  With  the  rotor  at 
rest,  this  ellipse  flattens  into  a  strait  iine,  so  that  under 
these  conditions  the  field  does  not  revolve,  and  thus  no  starting 
torque  results. 

SINGLE-PHASE  INDUCTION  MOTORS  ARE  STARTED: 

(a)  By  hand,  in  the  very  small  sizes. 

(b)  By  supplying  split-phase  to  starting-coils  on  the  stator.  A 
condenser  or  a  coil  with  high  inductance  is  put  in  series  with 
these  coils,  so  that  the  starting  current  through  them  sets  up  a 
flux  which  is  out  of  phase  with  the  flux  in  the  main  stator  coils. 
These  starting  coils  are  cut  out  when  the  rotor  attains  fall 
speed.  A  special  phase-siditting  device  which  is  not  built 
into  the  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  26S,  for  starting  a  Qiree-phase 
motor  on  a  sio^e-phase  circuit. 

(c)  By  shading  colls,  which  consist  of  short-circuited  coils 
wound  on  the  trailing  tip  of  each  pole.  The  e^n.f.  set  up  by  the 
changing  flux  in  the  pole  causes  a  current  to  flow  in  these 
sliading  coils  which  sets  up  a  flux  out  of  phase  with  the  flux  in 
the  remainder  of  the  pole.  This  j»uses  a  resultant  flux  wave 
to  sweep  across  &e  pole  face,  dragging  the  rotor  with  it 

(d)  By  repulsion  motor  action. 

THE  REPULSION  MOTOR  has  a  rotor  similar  to  a  direct- 
current  armature.  The  brushes  bearing  on  a  commutator  are 
short-circuited,  and  the  currents  induced  in  the  armature  coils 
set  up  poles  on  the  armature  surface.  The  brushes  are  so  placed 
that  the  poles  thus  set  up  are  slightly  out  of  line  with  the 
stator  poles,  and  the  mutual  repulsion  between  like  poles  on 
the  stator  and  armature  produces  the  torque.  The  general 
characteristics  of  a  repulsion  motor  are  those  of  a  d-c.  series 
motor.  The  starting  torque  is  large  and  the  speed  indefinitely 
hi^  at  no  load.     Speed  varies,  inversely  as  the  torque. 

In  using  the  repulsion  motor  effect  for  starting  a  single-phase 
induction  motor,  the  commutator  segments  are  automatically 
short-drcuited  together  at  full  speed  by  centrifugal  force,  and 
fbe  brushes  lifted  to  reduce  friction  loss.  By  furnishing  the 
stator  with  compensating  field  coils,  excited  from  the  arma- 
ture by  means  of  a  second  set  of  brushes,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  negative  slip  at  no  load,  causing  leading  power- 
factor,  and  no  slip  at  full  load  with  ^e  resulting  unity  power- 
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factor.  Additional  squirrel-cage  windings  may  be  placed  on 
the  rotor  to  prevent  racing  at  no  load.  This  produces  a  ^nf^e- 
phase  motor  of  excellent  characteristics  but  of  somewhat 
reduced  efficiency. 

A  SERIES  MOTOR  TO  OPERATE  SATISFACTORILY  on 
alternating-current  circuits  must  be  designed  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  a  direct- current  series  motor,  which  would  operate 
inferiorly  on  an  alternating- current  circuit,  on  account  of  the 
following  inherent  characteristics: 

(a)  The  large  inductance  of  armature  and  field  windings  of 
the  d-c.  motor. 

The  field  reactance  of  an  a-c.  series  motor  is  reduced  by 
operating  the  motor  on  low  frequency  and  by  usii^  as  few 
turns  as  possible  in  the  field  windings.  The  air  gap  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  small  to  reduce  the  reluctance.  The  armature 
inductance  is  decreased  by  using  compensating  windings  on  the 
poles,  the  m.m.f.  of  which  exactly  neutralizes  the  armature 
m.m.f.  and  greatiy  reduces  the  fiuz  produced  by  the  armature 
currents.  This  practically  reduces  the  armature  inductance 
to  zero.     The  power-factor  of  the  motor  is  thus  raised. 

(b)  The  increased  heatii^  in  the  armature  and  field  cores 
due  to  eddy  currents. 

This  is  avoided  in  the  a-c.  motor  by  laminating  the  field 
cores  and  yokes,  as  well  as  the  core  of  the  armature,  and  by 
using  lower  flux  densities.  An  a-c.  series  motor  is  therefore 
heavier  and  more  expensive  than  a  d-c.  series  motor  of  the  same 
horse  power. 

(c)  Excessive  sparking  at  the  brushes,  because  the  coils  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes  are  cut  by  the  constantly  alternating 
flux.  These  short-circuit  currents  are  limited  by  tatrodadng 
resistance  or  inductive  reactance  into  the  leads  connecting  the 
commutator  segments  to  the  tapping  points. 

The  operating  characteristics  of  an  altemating-cuirent  series 
motor  are  similar  to  those  of  a  direct-current  series  motor.  It 
has  the  advantage,  however,  over  the  direct-cilrrent  machine 
of  being  easily  and  economically  controlled  as  to  speed,  by 
taking  its  voltage  from  the  taps  of  an  autotransformer,  instead 
of  having  the  voltage  controlled  by  series  resistances,  with  the 
accompanying  I^S,  loss. 
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PROBLEMS   ON   CHAPTER  VH 

Prob.  85-7.  (a)  What  percentage  taps  must  be  used  on  the 
compensator  for  the  7i-h.p.  1200-r.p.ni.  motor  of  Table  I,  to  start 
it  with  a  current  equal  to  rated-load  current?  (6)  What  will  be 
the  starting  torque  under  this  condition,  as  percentage  of  rated- 
load  torque?  ■ 

Prob.  86-7.  The  5-h.p.  1800-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  I  is  started 
by  means  of  a  star-delta  switch  from  a  line  whose  pressure  is  equal 
to  the  rated  voltage  of  the  motor.  Calculate,  as  percentages  of 
the  correspondii^  values  at  rated  load,  (a)  startup  torque;  (6) 
starting  current. 

Prob.  87-7.  The  voltage  of  the  supply  line  to  the  4l>-h.p.  900- 
r.pjn.  induction  motor  of  Table  I  drops  20  per  cent  at  the  moment 
of  starting  the  motor  on  account  of  the  lai^e  value  and  low  power- 
factor  of  the  etarting  current.  By  what  percentage  are  the  values 
of  starting  torque  and  of  starting  current  greater  or  less  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  line  voltage  had  been  unaffected? 

Prob.  88-7.  What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  starting 
torque  of  a  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  if  the  end  rings  of  the 
rotor  are  notched  with  a  file  or  a  hacksaw  at  frequent  intervals 
between  the  points  where  the  rotor  bars  connect  to  them? 

Prob.  89-7.  From  the  curves  of  Fig.  254,  obtain  data  for  cal- 
culating and  drawing  another  curve  having  as  abscissas  the  rotor 
circuit  resistance,  and  as  ordinates  the  total  /'fl  loss  in  the  motor 
at  starting  as  percentage  of  the  total  PR  loss  at  rated  load  and 
maximum  speed. 

Prob.  90-7.  From  the  results  of  Prob.  89  and  from  Fig.  254 
construct  a  curve  having  as  abscissas  the  startii^  torque  as  per 
cent  of  full-load  torque,  and  as  ordinates  the  PR  loss  at  starting  as 
per  cent  of  PR  loss  at  rated  load.     Discuss  the  form  of  this  curve. 

Prob.  91-7.  Notice  from  Fig.  254  that  we  may  develop  the 
same  starting  torque  (of  200  per  cent  rated  torque,  let  us  say)  witli 
either  of  two  different  values  of  resistance  per  rotor  circuit.  For 
each  of  these  values  calculate  the  total  PR  loss  in  rotor  as  per  cent 
■  of  PR  at  rated  load,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  state  wbioh 
adjustment  of  the  rotor  resistance  is  preferable.  ,     ^  ^  ,1  - 
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Prob.  92-7.  The  motor  of  Fig,  254  ia  adjusted  to  produce  ita 
tnaxinmm  etarting  torque,  and  the  motor  of  Yig,  255  is  adjusted 
to  produce  an  equal  atartiug  torque.  The  two  motois  are  rated 
exactly  the  aame  for  full  load.  Calculate:  (a)  Ratio  of  startii^ 
current  for  wound-rotor  motor  to  starting  current  for  squirrel- 
cage  motor;  (6)  similar  ratio,  between  PR  losses  at  moment  of 
starting. 

Prob.  98-7.  To  what  value  would  the  efficiency  at  rated-load 
torque  of  the  motor  in  F^;.  258  be  raised  if  the  air  gap  were  length- 
ened so  aa  to  have  a  power-factor  10  per  cent  lower  than  shown 
for  this  load  by  the  power-iactor  curve,  other  things  being  eqmd? 

Prob.  94-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II  for  a  5-h.p.  1140-r.p.m. 
motor  calculate  the  reactive  volfr-amperes  supplied  to  the  motor 
at  {,  \,  \,  1,  \\  times  rated  load.  Draw  a  curve  setting  forth  these 
results,  and  discuss  the  significance  of  the  curve. 

Prob.  96-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II  determine  how  many 
kv-a.  of  generator  capacity,  and  how  many  kw.,  would  be  required 
to  drive:  (o)  A  10-h.p.  850-r.p.m.  motor  at  half  load;  (6)  a  5-h.p. 
850-r.p.m.  motor  at  full  load.  Discuss  the  significance  of  these 
figures,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  motors  are  delivering  the 
same  power  at  approximately  the  same  speed  —  that  is,  perform- 
ing identically  the  same  service. 

Prob.  9$-7.  Solve  Prob.  95-7  with  relation  to:  (a)  A  2-h.p. 
1140-r.p.m.  motor  at  half  load;  (6)  a  1-h.p.  1140^',p.m.  motor  at 
fuU  load. 

Prob.  97-7.  Table  II  gives  the  efficiency  at  various  fractions  of 
full-load  horse-power  output.  Assumii^  that  the  slip  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  torque,  calculate  from  the  data  of  fuU  load 
in  Table  lithe  values  of  efficiency  at  j,  J,  f,  1  and  \\  times  rated- 
load  torque  for  a  20-h.p.  1140-r.p.m.  motor.  Is  the  efficiency  curve 
appreciably  different  whether  drawn  with  respect  to  power  or 
torque  output  as  abscissas? 

Pwb.  98-7.  For  the  20-h.p.  1140-r.p.m.  motor  of  Table  II 
wound  3-phase  250  volts,  calculate  the  values  of  amperes  input 
(pCT  Une  wire)  and  of  torque  (pound-feet)  per  ampere,  at  },  J,  f , 
1  and  li  timcfl  rated-load  power  output. 

Prob.  99-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II,  determine  how  many 
kw.  and  kv-a.  generator  capacity  would  be  required  to  deUver 
5-h.p.  from  an  induction  motor  operating  at  full  load:  (a)  At. 
1140  r.p.m.;  (6)  at  850  r.p.m.  Diiicuss  the  significance  of  these 
figured.  r  ,  .  .,l..OOgk' 
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Prob.  100-7.  From  the  data  of  Table  II  calculate  the  overall 
efficiency  of  motor  and  mechanical  tranamiaaion  to  a  machine 
driven  by:  (a)  A  lO-h.p.  850-r.p.m.  motor  coupled  directly  to  the 
machine  and  operating  at  full  load;  (6)  a  10-h.p.  lliO-r.pju. 
motor  delivering  same  power  to  the  machine,  but  through  gearing 
or  belting  which  absorbs  10  per  cent  of  the  power  of  the  motor. 
Discuss  the  results. 

Prob.  101-7.  Calculate  the  kw.  and  kv-a.  of  generator  capacity 
required  per  horse  power  available  at  the  shaft  of  the  driven  ma- 
chme,  for  cases  (a)  and  (6)  of  Prob.  100-7.    Discuss  the  results, 

Pfob.  lOa-7.  The  motor  of  Fig.  258  is  required  to  operate  at  a 
speed  as  near  as  practicable  to  500  rev.  per  min.  against  a  torque 
of  150  pound-feet.  Determine:  (a)  At  what  point  must  the 
controller  be  set?  {b)  What  will  be  the  actual  speed  of  the  motor 
at  the  given  torque?  (c)  What  is  the  horse-power  output  of  the 
motor  under  this  condition?  (d)  What  will  be  the  speed  regulation 
in  per  cent,  if  this  load  be  suddenly  removed? 

Prob.  103-7.  What  should  be  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  of  F^. 
258  operating  under  the  conditions  stated  in  Prob.  102-7?  Note 
that  the  efficiency  curve  of  F^.  258  corresponds  to  the  speed-torque 
curve  shown,  in  dotted  line,  as  "inherent  Bpeed-torque  character- 
iatic. " 

Prob.  104-7.  The  efficiency  curve  of  Fig.  258  corresponds  to 
that  amount  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  which  gives  the  speed- 
torque  relation  shown  by  the  dotted  line  marked  "speed-torque 
characteristic"  —  that  is,  with  the  rotor  shorlxircuited.  Cal- 
culate what  efficiency  (per  cent)  would  be  obtained  when  the  motor 
produces  50,  100, 150,  200,  250  and  300  poimd-ieet  of  torque  while 
operating  on  the  last  step  (No.  8)  of  the  controller. 

Prob.  lOt-7.  An  8-poIe  wound-rotor  induction  motor  rated 
26  h,p.,  1150  r.p.m.,  60  cycles,  240  volts  (3-phase),  is  operating 
against  rated-load  torque  at  rated  voltage  and  frequency,  but  with 
the  controller  set  so  that  the  rotor  circuit  resbtancea  have  four 
times  their  normal  (inherent)  value.  If  the  efhciency  at  full  rated 
load,  without  external  resistance  in  roter  circuits,  is  88  per  cent, 
calculate:  (o)  Speed  at  rated-load  torque  with  increased  resistance; 
(6)  efficiency  under  these  conditions. 

Prob.  106-7.  For  the  frequency  changer  of  Prob.  70-7,  cal- 
culate and  draw  curves  having  as  at^cissas  the  rotor  speed  expressed 
as  percentage  of  synchronous  speed  (of  stator  flux),  and  as  ordinatee 
the  following:   (a)  Electrical  power  input  te  stator  as  per  cent  of 
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total  electrical  power  generated  in  rotor;  (6)  mechanical  power  in- 
put to  rotor  as  per  cent  of  total  electrical  power  generated  in  rotor; 
(c)  voltage  generated  in  each  rotor  circuit  aa  percentage  of  voltage 
generated  at  60  cycles  per  second;  (d)  reactance  of  each  rstoi 
circuit  as  percentage  of  its  reactance  at  60  cycles  per  second.  N^- 
lect  all  losses  in  the  induction  generator,  and  assume  that  the 
current  output  and  leakage  inductance  are  constant.  Consider 
the  delivered  frequency  to  vary  from  0  to  60  cycles  per  second. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR 

In  studying  the  parallel  operation  of  alternators,  we 
noted  that  if  the  power  is  shut  ofif  from  an  alternator  which 
is  operating  in  parallel  with  other  similar  machines,  the 
alternator  will  not  stop,  but  will  draw  power  from  the  other 
alternators  and  continue  to  run  at  synchronous  speed, 
Such  a  generator  has  thus  become  a  synchronous  motor, 
''so-called  because  at  all  loads  from  no  load  to  the  maximum 
load,  it  operates  in  synchronism  with  the  frequency  of  Une. 
Why  the  rotor  always  revolves  in  synchronism  with  the  line 
frequency  will  be  shown  in  the  next  articles. 

113.  Running  Torque  and  Speed  of  a  Synchronous  Motor. 
In  F^.  286,  the  rotating  field  is  assumed  to  be  revolving 
counter-clockwise  at  synchronous  speed.  The  four  poles 
are  excited  by  a  direct  current  supplied  to  the  coils  through 
the  .rings.  In  the  armature,  the  ends  of  the  conductors 
composing  the  two  phases  A  and  B  are  shown,  —  A  by 
hollow  circles  and  B  by  solid  circles.  The  current  has  a 
maximum  value  in  phase  A  at  the  instant  shown  and  there- 
fore is  zero  in  phase  B,  which  has  a  phase  difference  of  90° 
with  A .  Assume  the  current  in  phase  A  to  be  in  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  and  out  at  the  sides.  Considering  pole  I, 
which  is  a  North  pole,  we  see  that  the  action  of  the  flux  on 
the  conductors  at  the  top  (which  are  carrying  a  current  in) 
is  such  as  to  tend  to  push  the  conductors  to  the  right,* 

*  Leftrhand  rule  for  motora.  Extend  the  thumb,  forefinger  and 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  If  the 
forefinger  points  in  the  direction  of  the  field  flux  and  the  middle  finger 
in  direction  of  the  current  in  the  wire,  the  thumb  will  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  conductor  is  urged. 

m  ••      i-.oogic 
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But  the  conductors  of  phase  A  are  imbedded  m  a  stationary 
frame  and  cannot  move  to  the  right.  Therefore  the  north 
pole  I,  being  free  to  move,  is  urged  to  the  left  in  a  couuter- 


i.  Diagram  of  a  two-phaae  four-pole  sj^etironous  motor  of  the 
revolving-field  type.  Tte  reaction  between  the  current  in  the  stator 
winding  and  the  field  poles  causes  a.  torque  which  urges  the  field  polea 
to  rotate  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction. 

clockwise  direction.  Similarly  the  other  poles,  being  di- 
rectly opposite  the  windii^  of  phase  A  are  being  ui^ed  in 
a  counter-clockwise  direction.  If  each  field  pole  is  to  rotate 
in  aynchronism  with  the  alternations  of  the  line  cuireDts,  then 
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in  one^uarter  of  a  cycle  later  (90  electrical  degrees)  the 
poles  must  all  move  from  under  the  conductors  of  phase  A 
to  the  corresponding  position  under  the  conductors  of  phase 
B.  Thus  pole  I  would  move  to  the  left  to  a  position  under 
the  three  wires  of  phase  B  marked  1,  pole  II  to  a  position 
under  the  three  wires  of  phase  B  marked  2,  etc.  But  by 
this  time  the  conductors  1,  1,  1,  of  phase  B  will  be  carrying 
a  maximum  current  of  in,  and  conductors  2,  2,  2,  a  max- 
imum current  of  out,  and  the  current  in  phase  A  will  be 
zero.  Thus  the  poles  will  receive  a  push  in  a  counter-clock- 
wise direction  from  phase  B.  Similarly,  after  another  period 
of  90  electrical  degrees,  pole  I  will  be  opposite  the  left  side 
conductor  of  phase  A ,  but  the  current  now  will  have  reached 
a  maximum  value  in  the  opposite  direction  and  will  be  flow- 
ing in,  a^  it  is  180  degrees  since  pole  I  was  under  the  top 
coils.  Thus  again  the  poles  receive  an  impetus  in  the  counter- 
clockwise direction. 

Each  pole  is  moved  in  this  manner  j  of  a  revolution  in 
i  of  a  cycle,  or  ^  of  a  revolution  in  1  cycle.  The  rotor  thus 
makes  1  revolution  every  two  cycles.  If  the  frequency  is 
60  cyclra  a  second,  the  rotor  makes  V"  or  30  revolutions  a 
second  or  1800  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  speed  of  any  synchronous  motor  can  be  computed  as 
above  or  from  the  equation 

V 
where 

S  =  speed  in  r.p.m. 

/  =  frequency  in  cycles  per  sec. 

p  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles. 

Thus  the  speed  of  our  4-pole  motor  on  a  60-cycle  line 
would  be  found  as  follows : 

„     60x60 


=  1800  r.pjn.       LHreM,  Google 
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Prob.  1-8.  At  what  speed  will  a  12-pole  3-phase  25-cyi;le 
synchronous  motor  operate? 

Piob.  2-8.  How  many  poles  must  a  synchronous  motor  have 
in  order  to  operate  at  514  r.p.m.  on  a  GOniycle  line? 

Prob.  S-8.  At  what  speed  will  the  motor  of  Prob.  2  operate  on 
a  25-cycle  line? 

114.  Counter  E.M.F.,  Armatuie  Current,  and  Synchro- 
nous Position.  When  in  motion,  the  rotor  of  every  motor 
always  sets  up  a  counter  e.m.f.  in  the  armature  windings, 
Just  as  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  armature  windings  has 
approximately  a  sine  wave-form,  so  the  counter  e,m,f.  in- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  field  poles  has  approximately  a 
sine  wave-form.  The  pole-face  is  so  shaped  and  the  armature 
conductors  are  so  distributed  that  this  form  of  wave  is  pro- 
duced. Therefore  the  current  which  flows  in  the  armature 
winding  is  due  to  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  voltage  and 
the  counter  e.m.f.,  both  of  sine  wave-form.  If  the  phase  of 
the  counter  e.m.f .  were  exactly  opposite  that  of  the  impressed 
e.m.f.,  the  resultant  e.m.f.  would  always  be  exactly  their 
arithmetical  difference,  as  in  a  direct-current  motor. 

But  the  counter  e.m.f.  can  never  be  exactly  opposite  the 
impressed  voltage  in  phase.  That  is,  the  armature  conduc- 
tors are  not  being  cut  at  the  greatest  rate  by  the  rotating 
field  at  exactly  the  instant  at  which  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
reaches  its  maximum,  as  it  would  appear  from  Fig.  286. 

We  have  said  that  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  286,  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  in  the  conductors  at  the  top  is  a  maximum. 
As  Fig.  286  is  constructed,  the  induced  counter  e.m.f.  must 
also  be  a  maximum  at  this  instant.  This  exact  condition 
of  affairs  can. never  exist  in  a  real  machine.  Such  a  condi- 
tion would  rchilt  in  a  power  intake  of  almost  zero  and  the 
machine  would  have  to  slow  down.  This  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  example  in  which  we  will  compute  the  power 
intake  on  the  assumption  that  the  counter  e.m.f.  reaches  its 
maximum  at  the  same  instant  that  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is  a 
maximum  in  the  opposite  direction.     ,  ,       i^ .ooiJlc 
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Example  1.  Let  us  assume  that  the  capacity  of  the  motor  m 
Fig.  286  is  1500  kv-a.,  that  the  impressed  voltage  on  phase  A 
is  6500  volte,  and  that  the  counter  e.m.f.  is  6000  volts.  Since 
we  have  assumed  that  the  e.m.f. 's  both  reach  their  maximum 
values  at  the  same  instant  the  vector  E  (in  Fig.  287)  representing 
the  6000  volta  counter  e.m.f.  will  be  exaetly  opposite  in  direction 


Fio.  287.  Vector  diagram  of  the  current  per  phaae,  counter  e.m.f.  and 
impressed  e.m.f.  of  the  eynchronous  motor  of  Fig.  286,  The  counter 
e.m.f.  E  is  exactly  opposite  in  phase  to  the  impressed  e.m.f,  Bi.  The 
resultant  e.m.f.  Ei  sends  the  armature  current  /  through  the  armature 


to  Ex  which  represents  the  6500  impressed  volts.  The  resulting 
voltage,  which  tends  to  send  a  current  through  the  armature  will 
be  500  volte,  represented  by  Ei,  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage 
E.. 

The  amount  of  current  which  E,  will  send  through  the  armature 
depends  upon  the  aynchionous  impedance  of  the  armature.  The 
impedance  of  the  armature  of  a  synchronous  motor  is  composed 
practically  entirely  of  reactance,  there  being  usually  over  fifty  times 
as  much  reactance  as  resistance.  Fair  values  for  a  1500  kv-a.  ma- 
chine for  this  voltage  would  be  9  ohms  reactance  and  0.100  ohm 
resistance  per  phase. 

The  impedance  =  Vg"  +  0.100" 
=  9  ohms. 

The  armature  current  per  phase  =  -r- 

=  55.6  amp. 

This  current  of  55.6  amp.  would  lag  b«^nd  the  500  volts  by  an 

angle  the  tangent  of  which  would  equal  or  90.     This  ai^e 

is  89°  21 .6'.  The  vector  /  in  Fig.  287  thus  represents  this  current 
of  55.6  amperes  laggmg  89°  21.6' behind  fTi,        ,.  ,  ,  .  l^.ooiJlC 
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The  power  received  by  the  motor  can  now  be  found.- 
P  =  £,cos9  V    ''■ 

-6500X65,6  cos  89°  21.6' 
=  6500X55.6X0.0111 
=  4010  watts. 

The  two  phasee  would  be  supplied  with  only  2  x  4.01,  or  8.02  kw. 
Even  ninnitig  light,  a  machine  of  this  siae  muBt  take  between  30 
and  40  kilowatts  to  supply  the  various  losses.  Thus,  if  at  the 
instant  at  which  this  motor  was  allowed  to  take  power  from  the 
line,  it  was  rotating  in  synchronism  with  its  counter  e.m.f.  exactly 
opposite  in  phase  to  the  impressed,  it  could  not  maintain  this 
position,  because  it  would  not  be  drawing  enough  power  from  the 
line  to  overcome  its  own  internal  losses.  It  must  therefore  slow 
down,  and  if  the  power  supplied  to  it  does  not  then  increase  it  must 
at  length  come  to  rest. 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  conditions  when  as  they  are  slowing 
down,  the  field  poles  have  dropped  back  but  10°  (in  time)  frran  the 
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Fio.  28S.  Vector  diagram  for  the  conditions  of  the  synchronous  motor 
of  Fig.  286  and  287,  when  the  rotor  has  dropped  back  10°  from  the 
pceition  shown  in  Fig.  286  and  287.  The  resultant  voltage  E\  has 
now  become  1200  voltfi  and  forms  133.2  amperes  through  tbe  arma- 
ture windings.  This  current  still  lags  89°  21.6'  behind  the  resultant 
voltage  El  but  only  28°  54'  bdiind  the  impieased  voltage  Ei. 

position  shown  in  Fig.  286.  Assumii^  that  the  values  of  the  in- 
duced and  counter  e.m.f. 's  remain  the  same  as  before,  we  can  repre- 
sent the  impressed  6500  volts  by  the  vector  £„  Fig.  288,  and  the 
counter  e.m.f.  of  6000  volte  by  the  vector  E,  lagging  10"  behind 
the  position  it  had  in  Fig.  286  and  287. 


The  resulting  voltage  £,  =  Vfi,'  +  B»  H-  2  B^  cob  170" 
=  1200  volta. 


Gooi^lc 
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The  angle  a  can  be  found  from  the  coaine  law  for  trangles.* 
6000"  =  1200»  +  6500*  -  2  X  1200  X  6600  008  a, 

1200'  +  6500*  -  6000* 
'^  "  "      2  X  1200  X  6500 
'  =  0.493, 
a  =  60°  28'. 
As  before,  .^  =  89°  21.6', 

6  =  89°  21.(^-60' 28', 
=  28'  54'  lafging. 

The  power-factor,  coa  ff  =  0.875. 
Power  received  by  phase  A : 

Pa  =  6500  X  133.2  X  cos  28"  54 
"  757  kw. 

Power  received  by  two  phases 
=  1514  kw. 

This  power  would  be  more  than  sufBcieut  to  supi^y  all  the  losaes. 
Thus  the  rotor  would  not  only  continue  to  turn  in  synchronJam 
but  could  deliver  some  power  to  the  shaft.  In  fact,  if  there  were 
no  load  on  the  shaft,  it  would  result  in  a  dangerous  condition  of 
non-*quilibriuni  for  the  rotor  to  get  10°  behind  the  stator.  The 
rotor  would  immediateiy  surge  ahead  with  great  momentuni  and 
wouJdbelikely  to  start  "hunting,"  (SeeArt.  120.)  Theunloaded 
motor  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  drop  back  as  much  aa  10°, 
but  only  until  it  reached  a  position  at  which  the  power  intake  would 
exactly  equal  the  losses  in  the  motor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
total  load  on  the  motor  were  greater  than  1514  kw.,  the  rotor  would 
fall  back  still  further  in  order  to  take  in  more  power.  When  it 
reached  a  position  such  that  the  intake  exactly  equaled  the  output 
li^us  the  losses,  the  rotor  would  continue  to  rotate  in  synchronism 
with  the  frequency  of  the  Une.  This  running  position  of  the  rotor 
is  called  the  ByncIironouB  posidon. 

116.  Maziinum  Load  for  a  ^nchronous  Motor.  Con- 
stant Field.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  in  order  to 
cany  an  increased  load,  the  rotor  of  a  Byncbronous  motor 
merely  drops  back  with  reference  to  the  stator.  But  it  must 
not  be  assumed  this  process  of  dropping  back  can  proceed 
indefinitely  and  the  motor  carry  an  infinitely  large  load. 

•  See  page  510,  First  Course.  i^  .OOiJlC 
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In  order  to  determine  the  load  limit  of  the  motor,  let  us 
assume  for  simplicity  that  the  Seld  strength  is  such  that  the 
counter  e.m.f,  exactly  equals  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  6500  volts, 
and  compute  the  armature  current  and  power  (lelivered  by 
one  phase  of  this  two-phase  motor,  as  the  rotor  drops  further 
back.  Constructing  diagrams  similar  to  Fig.  288  and  289, 
we  can  compute  the  armature  current  and  power  input.  The 
mechanical  power  which  is  developed  in  each  phase  can  then 
be  found  by  subtracting  the  PR  loss  in  the  armature.  Tabu- 
lating the  results  as  in  Table  A,  we  note  that  the  mechanical 
power  developed  by  the  motor  continues  to  increase  as  the 
rotor  drops  back  until  there  ia  a  phase  difference  of  approx- 
imately 90°  between  the  rotor  and  the  stator.  At  this 
position,  the  armature  current  is  1021  amperes  and  the  power 
input,  4745  kw.  per  phase.  The  armature  PR  loss  is  104  kw., 
and  the  power  developed,  4641  kw.  Any  further  dropping 
back  causes  the  armature  current  to  increase,  but  the  in- 
crease in  the  armature  PR  loss  and  the  large  decrease  in 
the  power-factor  cause  the  total  mechanical  power  developed 
to  decrease. 

Thus  if  we  put  a  greater  total  load  on  this  motor  than 
4641  kw.  per  phase,  the  rotor  would  drop  back  more  than 
90°  in  an  attempt  to  carry  it.  This  would  cause  a  decrease 
in  the  power  intake  and  therefore  the  load  would  be  more 
than  the  power  received  by  the  motor.  This  would  cause. 
the  rotor  to  stop.  If  the  voltage  were  still  maintained 
across  the  terminals,  the  excessive  armature  current  would 
injure  the  windings. 

This  90°  position  of  the  rotor  is  called  the  "pull-out" 
position  for  this  motor  and  the  load  at  this  position,  the 
"pull-out"  load.  Synchronous  motors  are  usually  designed 
to  operate  at  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  pull-out 
load  because  the  machine  is  unstable  at  this  point.  Accord- 
ingly, the  windings  of  a  commercial  machine  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  maximum  load  current  except  for  a 
second  or  so  without  injury  to  the  insulation.     By  inspection 
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of  Table  A,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  motor,  designed  to  carry 
J-iy^  or  750  kw.  per  phase,  "pulls-out"  at  4641  kw.  or  about 
6  times  the  normal  load.  Note  that  the  armature  PR  loss  is 
104  kw.  at  the  pull-out  load  but  less  than  1.6  kw.  at  the 
normal  load.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly  a  machine  de- 
Bigned  for  an  PR  loss  of  less  than  1.6  kw.  would  heat  up  when 
this  loss  became  104  kw. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  "pull-out"  position  of  every 
synchronous  motor  must  occur  when  the  rotor  lags  90°  with  respect 
to  the  stator,  with  the  induced  e.m.f.  equal  to  the  impressed  e,mJ. 
This  is  true  only  when  the  synchronous  armature  reactance  X  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  armature  resistance  R,  that  the  armature 
current  /  lags  approximately  90°  behind  the  resultant  voltage  Ei. 
Since  this  is  the  case  in  practically  all  modem  synchronous  motors, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  examples  in  which  the  armature  re- 
sistance is  a  larger  fraction  of  the  reactance.  It  can  be  proved, 
however,  that  the  maximum  load  always  occurs  when  the  rotor 

has  dropped  back  through  an  angle  whose  value  is  arc  tan  —  or 

arc  cos  ~     See  Art.  119  and  F^.  293a. 

The  effect  of  changing  the  field  strength,  and  thereby 
changing  the  induced  voltage,  is  explained  in  the  succeeding 
articles.  In  general,  a  strong  field  increases  the  "pull-out" 
load  while  a  weak  field  may  greatly  lessen  it,  because  of  the 
unstable  condition  which  arises. 

Prob.  4-8.  What  would  be  the  "pull-out"  load  (output  per 
phase)  on  a  synchronous  motor  if  the  field  strength  were  such  that 
the  counter  e.m.f.  per  phase  was  3000  volts  when  the  impressed 
e.m.f.  was  3300  volts.  Armature  resistance  is  0.15  ohm  per  phase 
synchronous  reactance,  7.5  ohms  per  phase.  Plot  a  curve  between 
output  and  angle  X"  (Table  A)  using  as  values  of  X°,  70°,  75°,  80°, 
82°,  84°,  86°,  88"*,  90°,  92°,  94°,  96°,  98°,  100°,  105°. 

Prob.  6-8.  What  input  does  each  phase  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  4 
take  when  the  power-factor  is  90  per  cent  lagging  with  the  same 
field  excitation  as  in  Prob.  4? 

Prob.  6-8.  What  will  be  the  synchronous  position  of  the  rotor 
of  the  motor  in  Prob.  5  under  the  conditions  of  that  problem? 
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116.  General  Efiect  of  Vaiiring  the  Field  Strength  of  a 
Synchronous  Motor.  It  thus  is  evident  that  although  the 
rotor  of  a  synchronous  motor  rotates  in  synchronism  with 
the  alternations  of  the  hne  e.m.f.  and  current,  still  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  poles  produced  by  the  current  in  the 
armature  windings  depends  upon  the  load,  —  the  greater 
the  load  the  further  the  induced  e.m.f .  lags  behind  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  This  action  is  very  unlike  that  of  a  direct- 
current  shunt  motor  which  diminishes  in  speed  as  the  toad 
is  increased  and  thus  produces  tess  counter  e.m.f.,  so  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  can  be  used  in  sending 
current  through  the  armature  windings.  Since  the  speed 
of  a  sjTiehronous  motor  is  constant,  it  cannot  cause  any  de- 
crease in  the  counter  e.m.f.,  but  must  produce  a  resultant 
voltage  by  a  change  in  the  phase  relations  between  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  and  the  counter  e.m.-f .  In  fact,  the  value  of  the 
counter  e.m.f.  is  determined  entirely  by  the  strength  of 
the  field  current,  which  can  be  controlled  independently  of 
the  load  on  the  motor.  In  Example  1,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  field  strength  was  great  enough  to  produce  a  counter 
€.m.f.  of  6000  volts  at  synchronous  speed  of,  th^  ^P*^  whea 
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the  impressed  e.m.f.  was  6500  volts.  By  increasing  the  field 
strength,  the  counter  e.m.f,  may  be  made  exactly  equal  to 
the  impressed  e.m.f.,  since  the  rotor  cannot  fall  off  in  speed 
as  the  rotor  of  a  direct-current  motor  does. 

Let  US  assume  that  the  phase  relation  of  the  counter  e.m.f. 
remains  the  same  as  before,  180°+  10°  behind  the  impressed 
e.m.f.,  and  see  the  effect  of  making  the  counter  e.m.f.  equal 
the  impressed  e.m.f. 


y^ Er=6000 

Pig.  289.  Vector  diagram  of  current  and  voltage  conditions  of  the 
eynchronouB  motor  shown  in  Fig.  2S6,  287  and  288,  where  the  counter 
e.m.f.  is  made  equal  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  has  dropped  back  10° 
from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  287. 

We  construct  Fig.  289,  similar  to  Fig.  288,  except  that  the 
coimter  e.m.f.  E  has  a  value  of  6500  volts  equal  to  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  Ex- 

The  resultant  voltage  across  the  armature, 

Ei=  V6500=  +  6500"  +  2  X  6500*  cos  170" 
=  1133  volts. 
1133 


1- 

9 

a  = 

.  125.9  amp 

»- 

89°  21.6'  - 

85" 

- 

4''21.6'lagpng. 

The 

power- 

factor: 

COBtf  = 

■  cos  4°  21.6' 

UigniaOb,  Google 
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The  power  received  by  phase  A  from  the  line  wires  at 
6500  volte: 

Pa  =  6500  X  125.9  X  0.997 
=  815.9  kw. 
Note  that  the  power  received  per  phase,  815.9  kw.,  is  some- 
what more  than  the  739  kw.  it  received  when  the  field  was 
weaker,  and  that  the  power-factor  is  greater,  being  now  0.997 
agamst  0.875  for  the  weaker  field.  The  current  has  swung 
around  a  little  nearer  to  the  impressed  voltage. 

By  increasing  the  field  strength  still  more,  the  counter 
e.m.f.  may  be  further  increased.     Let  ua  assume  that  we 


Fig.  290.     Vector  diagram  showing  the  conditiona  when  the  counter 
;   e.m.f.  has  been  made  7500  volts,  but  the  rotor  position  remwtiB  10° 
behind  the  phase  of  the  stator  fiux. 

increase  the  field  strength  enough  to  raise  the  counter  e,m,f. 
to  7500  volts,  having  the  same  phase  difference  with  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  as  before.  The  resulting  voltage  Ei,  F^.  290, 
now  becomes 

E,  =  v'7500=  +  6500'  +  2  X  7500  X  6500  X  cob  X70° 
=  1576  volts. 
1576 
9 
=  175.1  amp. 

7500'  +  1576"  -  6500' 
^'^^^  2X7500X  1576.  t 

=  0.697. 
Angle  \f''=  45°  50'. 

a  =  170"  -  45"  50' 
=  124''10'.  u,r.e..,Goo.^lc 
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0  =  124°  10'  -  89°  21.6' 
=  34=  48.4'  leading. 
Power-factor,  cos  9  =  0.821. 
Power  delivered  per  phase  to  motor, 

P  =  6500  X  175.1  X  0.821 
=  934kw. 

Note  that  the  power  delivered  to  the  motor  has  increased 
somewhat,  but  also  that  the  motor  is  now  taking  a  leading 
current. 

The  power-factor  of  a  synchronous  motor  can  be  controlled 
by  means  of  the  field,  —  a  weak  field  producing  a  lagging 
current  and  a  strong  field  a  leading  current.  Of  course  the 
field  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  current  is  exactly  in  phase 
with  the  impressed  voltage,  and  the  power-factor  is  unity. 
In  later  articles  this  effect  will  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

117.  Most  Ecoaomical  Field  Excitation  for  a  Given 
Load.  V-Curves.  In  the  above  example  we  have  allowed 
the  field  and  load  to  change,  keeping  only  the  impressed 
voltage  constant.  We  will  now  study  the  effect  of  keeping 
both  the  load  and  imr'ressed  voltage  constant,  and  changing 
the  field. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  load  on  the  motor  is  such  that  it 
has  to  draw  1500  kw.  from  the  linf  in  order  to  operate  .at  full 
load,  i.e.,  750  kw.  per  phase.  As  before,  the  impressed  volt- 
age is  6500  volts.  We  will  start  with  such  a  setting  of  the 
field  rheostat  that  the  field  has  the  proper  value  to  cause  the 
armature  current  to  have  a  lading  power-factor  of  70  per 
cent,  —  that  is,  the  armature  current  lags  practically  45°  34' 
behind  the  impressed  volt^e.  In-'order  to  draw  750  kw. 
from  the  6500  volt  mains  at  70  per  cent  power-factor  the 

„m.t„re  must  draw  ,J^^,„  -  165  ampere,  per  pha«. 
DoOU  X  0.70 

Thus  in  Fig.  291,  draw  vector  01  to  represent  the.armature 
current  of  165  amperes,  and  E„  45°  34'  ahead  of  /,  to  repre- 
sent 6500  volte  impressed  on  armature.    In  orde^  l^q  Jpi^ 
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165  amperes  through  the  9  ohms  impedance  of  the  armature, 
the  resultant  voltage  across  the  armature  must  be  9  X  165 
or  1485  volts.  We  have  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  react- 
ance to  resistance  is  such  in  the  armature  that  the  armature 


Fia.  291.  Vector  diagram  for  determining  the  field  strength  (counter 
eJn.f.  E)  neceesary  to  cause  the  armature  to  take  a  current  of  165 
amperefi  lagging  45°  34'  behind  the  impressed  voltage  Ex. 

current  always  lags  89°  2 1 .6'  behind  the  resultant  voltage.  In 
order  to  simplify  our  computations  we  will  consider  this  angle 
to  be  89°  22'.    No  appreciable  error  is  caused  by  so  doing. 

Therefore  draw  Bj,  89°  22'  ahead  of  /,  to  represent  the 
resultant  voltage  across  the  armature.  Since  IZ  or  Bj  must 
be  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  voltage  Ex  and  the  counter 
e.m.f.,  complete  the  parallelogram  and  End  the  counter 
e.m.f.,  E. 

To  find  the  value  of  E,  note  that  the  line  EiEx  must  be 
equal  in  length  to  E.*  The  angle  between  Ei  and  E,  must 
equal  89°  22'  -  45°  34'  or  43°  48'.  Writii^  the  equation 
for  the  triangle  EiOEt,  we  have 

E,Ex  =  VEI  +  £|  -  2 Eig,  cos 43°"48' 

=  Vl485*  +  6500*-2  X  1485  X  6500  cob  43"  48' 
=  5524. 
E  =  5524  volts. 
*  The  ^fioeite  eides  of  a  paraUel<%ram  are  always  equal  in  length. 
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Therefore  when  we  make  the  field  strength  such  that  the 
counter  e.m.f.  equals  5524  volts,  the  motor,  operating  under 
constant  load  (power  input)  and  volti^,  draws  165  amperes 
from  the  line  at  70  per  cent  lagging  power-factor. 


Fig.  2t)la.  Vector  diagram  for  determining  the  field  strength  (counter 
e.m.f.  E)  when  the  motor  takes  the  same  input  ae  in  Fig.  291,  but  at 
a  power-factor  of  80%  lagging. 

In  a  similar  manner,  let  us  determine  the  counter  e.m.f. 
necessary  to  produce  a  power-factor  of  80  per  cent  lagging 
with  the  same  load  and  impressed  voltage. 

A        +  *  750,000  ,..  / 

Armature  current  =  g^x.  x  0.80  =  ^*^  ^'^P"  ^ 

Resultant  e.m.f.  =  9  X  144  =  1296  volts. 
In  Fig.  291a,  draw 

/  >E  144  amperes, 
E,  =  6500  volts,  leading  /  by  36"  52'  (arccosO-SO), 
El  =  1296  volts,  leading  J  by  89"  22'. 
Complete  parallelogram  and  find  E. 
E=  VEi^  H-  E.=  -  2  EiE^  cos  52°  30' 

=  Vl296'  +  6500*  -  2  X  1296  X  6500  X  0.609 

=  5802  volts.  i:  ,  .    ,l..ooglc 
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Thus,  when  we  Btrengthen  the  field  bo  that  the  counter 
e.m.f .  rises  from  5524  to  5802  voIt«,  the  armature  draws  only 
144  amperes  at  a  lagging  power-factor  of  80  per  cent,  instead 
of  165  at  a  lagging  power-factor  of  70  per  cent  with  the  motor 
running  under  the  same  load  (power  input)  and  voltage. 

In  the  same  way,  the  field  strength  has  been  worked  out 
for  power-factor  of  90  per  cent  lagging,  unity  power-factor, 
and  90,  80  and  70  per  cent  leading,  the  load  (power  input) 
and  voltage  of  the  motor  being  kept  constant.  The  results 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  Table  B.  Note  that  as  the 
field  strength  increases  the  current  decreases  and  the  power- 
factor  continues  to  become  greater.  When  the  field  strength 
has  reached  such  a  value  that  the  power-factor  becomes 
unity,  the  armature  current  becomes  a,  minimum.  Any 
further  mcrease  in  the  field  strength  causes  the  armature 
current  to  lead  and  reduces  the  power-factor. 

TABLE  B 


S^l^tTS?" 

Ar™t™™™t 

Power-teetoi. 

5524  voltB 
5802      " 
6080     ■' 
6580     ■' 
7070     " 
7340     " 
7610     ■' 

166  amp. 
144     " 
128     ■' 
115.4  " 
128     ■' 
144     " 
165     ■' 

1!- 

The  curve  in  F^.  292,  plotted  between  the  armature 
current  and  field  strength,  has  a  general  V-shape,  and  is 
known  aa  the  V-curve  of  the  synctu-onous  motor.  This  curve 
shows  that  for  a  i^ven  load  there  is  a  certain  field  strength 
which  will  produce  a  mininnnn  annature  current  called  the 
normal  current,  when  the  motor  has  its  full  load.  His 
Btrength  of  field  is  reached  when  the  power-factor  of  the  motor 
is  unity,  and  is  called  the  numal  field  excitation  when  the 
motor  has  its  full  load.  r.  .        L.OOi^lc 
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Field  Strenirth  Onduced  volts) 
Fio.  282.    The  V-curve  for  the  synchronoue  motor  ot  Fig.  286-292, 

showing  the  relation  between  the  armature  current  and  the  field 
strength  at  full  load. 

Ptob.  7-8.  Replot  curve  of  Fig.  292.  On  same  sheet  and  to 
same  scale  plot  similar  curves  showing  the  relation  between  arma- 
ture current  (per  phaae)  and  field  excitation  (induced  volta)  in  this 
motor  for: 

(a)  No  load  total  for  both  phases  (stray  power  loss  plus  I'R  ioea 
at  no  load]  equals  60  kw. 

(6)  i  rated  load  (input). 

(c)  ;  rated  load  (input). 

id)  I  rated  load  (input). 

(e)  1^  rated  load  (input). 

(0  1)  rated  load  (input). 

118.  Relation  Between  Reactive  Armature  Current  and 
tiie  Field  Strength.  Constant  Load.  We  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  article  that  when  the  field  is  excited  above  a  cer- 
tain value,  a  leading  reactive  current  in  addition  to  the  effec- 
tive current  flows  in  the  armature,  and  causes  the  resulting 
armature  current  to  lead  the  impressed  voltage.  Similarly, 
under-excitation  produces  a  lagging  reactive  armaturo^cur 
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rent  which  combines  with  the  effective  armature  current  and 
produces  a  lading  resultant  current.  Let  us  see  what  rela- 
tion  the  strength  of  these  reactive  component  currents  bears 
to  the  amount  of  over-  or  under-excitation. 

Table  Cis  prepared  from  the  data  in  Table  B,  the  first 
column  of  the  two  tables  being  alike.  Colunm  2  shows  the 
percentage  of  over-  or  under-excitation  at  each  power-factor. 
The  field  fiux  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  induced 
counter  e.m.f.,  because  the  speed  is  constant.  Column  3  is 
found  by  multiplyii^  the  normal  armature  current  by  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  lead  or  lag.  Thus  at  70  per  cent 
power-factor,  leading,  the  current  leads  the  volt^e  by  45°  34' 
(008  45°  34' =  0.70).  The  total  current  equals  165  amp. 
The  reactive  current  equals  165  sin  45°  34'  or  118  amperes. 
Colunm  4  shows  the  percentage  which  the  reactive  current  is 
of  the  normal  current  {which  ia  115,4  amperes).  Note  that 
when  the  field  is  16  per  cent  under-excited  the  reactive  cuj^ 
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P«watBBld 

Field  strength, 
«>unt«e.n,.f. 

or  umfc  strengtli 

Binpiirw. 

Per  mnt  rwttiva 
current  i»rf  lull- 
load  ourrmit. 

5524 

16     ) 

118 

MB.l 

6S02 

12     J  under 

86-5 

74.9 

6080 

7.3) 

56.0 

48.7 

6580 

0 

0 

0 

7070 

7.4) 

56.0 

..       48.7 

7340 

12     J  over 

86.6 

74.9 

7610 

16      ) 

118 

102.1 

rent  is  approximately  102  per  cent.  When  we  make  the 
under-excitation  12  per  cent  or  J  as  great,  we  likewise  make 
the  reactive  current  approximately  75  per  cent  or  |  as  great. 

By  inspection  of  the  rest  of  the  table  we  may  draw  the 
..  conclusion  that: 

The  reactive  armature  current  is  approziinate^  proportional 
'0  tbe  amount  of  over-  or  under-ezcitaticai  of  the  Q^4^|  . 
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By  the  use  of  this  rule,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  arma- 
ture currents  and  power-factors  at  all  values  of  over-  or 
under-excitations,  if  the  power-factor  is  known  for  one  value 
of  over-  or  imder-excitation. 

Prob.  8-*.  The  following  data  apply  to  a  typical  three-phaae 
A-connected  2dOO-kv-a.  synchronous  motor. 

Voltage  between  terminals     6600  volts 

Armature  resistance  (per  phese)  0.16  ohm 

Turns  in  field  windings      1700  turns 

Field  current  at  full  load,  unity  power- 
factor  5.88  amperes 

Normal  synchronous  impedance  (per 

phase)    13.3  ohms 

Determine  by  means  of  a  vector  diagram  the  counter  e.m.f.  at  full 
load,  normal  current  and  normal  voltage. 

Prob.  9-8.  Determine  from  vector  diagram  the  counter  e.m.f. 
and  reactive  current  at  full  load,  normal  voltage  and  87  per  cent 
lagging  power-factor  for  the  motor  of  Prob.  8  with  it  still  receiving 
fuU-power-load  input  from  the  line. 

Prob.  10-8.  What  will  be  the  kv-a.  and  power-factor  of  the 
motor  of  Prob.  8  if  the  field  current  is  reduced  to  5  amperes  and 
the  power  load  remains  constant?  Assume  that  the  fidd  flux  is 
proportional  to  the  field  current. 

Prob.  11-8.  Compute  the  power-factor  and  the  kv-a.  input  of 
the  motor  in  Prob.  8  if  the  field  current  is  increased  to  7  amperes 
and  the  power  load  remains  constant. 

119.  The  Circle  Diagram  for  the  Synchronous  Motor.* 
By  means  of  circle  diagrams  similar  to  that  for  the  induction 
motor,  it  is  possible  readily  to  note  the  effect  caused  by 
changes  in  the  power-factor,  field  excitation  and  total  intake, 
and  to  determine  the  limiting  values  of  these  quantities. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  what 
^ect  will  be  produced  upon  the  current  and  power-factor 
by  cbanging  the  field  excitation,  assuming  that  the  applied 

*  This  article  is  founded  upon  the  diacuadon  of  the  Bloadel  diagram 
in  "  The  Standard  Handbook  for  Electrical  EngineerB,"  Sec.  7-70.  I  ^' 
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voltage  aDd  the  effective  load  are  to  be  kept  constant.  We 
will  use  the  typical  constants  which  we  have  used  in  previous 
examples  for  a  1500-kw,  6500-volt  two-phase  motor.  Arma- 
ture resistance  =  0.100  ohm.  Synchronous  impedance  = 
9.00  ohms.  To'Show  the  condition  at  full  load,  750  kw.  per 
phase,  construct  Fig.  293a,  as  follows: 
Draw  vector  OA  =  Ex  =  6500  volts  impressed. 

750  000 
At  unity  power-factor,  the  current  would  be     -^      or 

117  amperes  and  in  phase  with  OA.  Draw  vector  01  to  rep- 
resent the  current  per  phase.  The  pressure  required  to  force 
117  amperes  through  the  9  ohma  impedance  would  be  117  X  9 
or  1053  volts.     Draw  vector  OB  =  B,  at  an  angle  to  vector 

/  of  89°  21.6'  =  arc  cos  ^  •    In  Fig.  293a  this  angle  is  made 

less  than  89°  21.6'  in  order  to  bring  point  C  within  the  limits 
of  the  page.  Ei,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  Is  drawn  larger 
in  proportion  to  Ei  than  it  actually  is.  For  diagram  drawn 
to  scale,  see  Fig.  293b.  The  vector  AB  =  E  will  then  repre- 
sent topographically  the  counter  e.m.f.  or  field  excitation 
necessary  to  produce  unity  power-factor  at  full  ktad.  If  we 
now  lower  the  power-factor  to  cos  0,  the  current,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  effective  power  intake,  will  be  represented 
by  the  vector  /i  lagging  0  behind  the  impressed  voltage  £.. 
The  voltage  required  to  force  this  current  throu^  the 
armature  will  be  represented  by  the  vector  OBi,  leading  /i 

by  arc  cos  ^  •    The  vector  ABi  will  represent  the  counter 

e.m.f.  (field  excitation)  which,  in  combination  with  the  im- 
pressed voltage  OA,  will  produce  a  resultant  voltage  of  OBi. 
Similarly  may  be  found  the  field  excitations  of  ABt  and  ABt 
necessary  to  produce  other  power-factors  at  the  same  kilo- 
watt intake. 

The  points,  B,  B,,  B3,  Bj,  etc.,  are  found  to  lie  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  the  center  of  which  is  C  This  center 
C  may  be  found  by  drawing  the  line  CA  at  an  angle  to  OA, 
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/\ 


Fio.  293a.  Circle  diagram  for  s3TiehronouB  motor.  The  vector  OA 
represents  the  impreesed  voltage.  The  vectors  AB,  ABi,  ABi  and 
ABi  represent  the  field  excitation  necessary  to  produce  the  resultant 
voltages  OB,  OBi,  OB,  and  OBj  "and  the  necessary  armature  cur- 
rents /,  /i,  etc.,  to  maintain  a  constant  power  intake  of  750  kw,  *  The 
points  B,  01,  B,,  Bt,  etc.,  all  lie  on  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is 

Et  =  impressed  voltage. 
P  —  constant  power  intake. 
Z  —  synchronous  impedance  of  annature. 

R  —  effective  armature  resistance. 


R 
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the  cosine  of  which  is  ^  and  extending  it  until  it  intersects 

at  C  the  vector  OB,  which  ia  drawn  at  an  angle  to  DA,  the 

cosine  of  which  is  also  y  • 

The  head  of  all  vectors  for  field  excitation  {E)  and  for  re- 
sultant voltage  {El)  for  a  total  input  of  750  kw.  per  phase 
will  lie  on  the  circumference  of  this  circle  B3,  B,  Bi,  Bi. 
For  any  other  constant  input  greater  than  750  kw.,  the  heads 
of  these  vectors  would  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of 
a  smaller  radius,  such  as  the  circles  Pi  and  Pj  in  Fig,  2d3a, 
since  the  resultant  voltage  OB  must  increase  as  the  load 
becomes  lai^er.  The  greatest  amount  of  power  intake  would 
be  indicated  when  the  resultant  voltE^e  vector  OB  had  in- 
creased to  the  value  OC,  and  the  power  circle  became  the 
point  C.  Of  course  this  is  an  impractical  condition,  because 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  armature  conductors  would  be 
surpassed  long  before  the  current  value  required  for  this 
amount  of  power  had  been  reached.  For  any  constant  in- 
put smaller  than  750  kw.,  these  points  will  lie  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  of  larger  diameter,  because  the  vector 
OB  decreases  as  the  load  becomes  smaller.  When  06  be- 
comes zero,  the  power  intake  is  zero  and  the  circle  will  pass 
through  the  points  0  and  A.  If  the  vector  OB  has  a  value 
leas  than  zero  (that  is,  a  negative  value),  it  must  extend  in 
the  opposite  direction  (ISO"  from  the  position  of  Fig.  293a) 
and  the  power  intake  becomes  a  minus  quantity,  ~  that  is, 
the  machine  is  giving  out  power  rather  than  taking  it  in  and 
is  acting  as  a  generator  rather  than  as  a  motor.  Thus  all  area 
outside  of  the  zero  circle  represents  generator  power,  and  all 
area  within  the  zero  circle  represents  motor  power.  The 
radius  for  the  zero  power  circle  may  be  found  from  the 
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Rado  =  radiua  of  power  circle  when  there  is  no  power 
intake  or  output.* 
B,  =  voltage  per  phase  applied  to  motor, 

*  The  value  for  the  radius  of  circle  of  zero  power  may  be  found  u 
follower  Conatnict  Fig.  A,  which  ie  a  copy  ot  the  main  outline  of  Fig. 
293a,  drawing  the  line  CM  ti<aa  C  pterpendicular  to  OA .  Since  the  angle 
at  O  equals  the  angle  at  At  both  being  «qual  to  arc  ooe  =  j,CJtfbiaecta 
OA.     OAf  thua  equals  ^■ 

Cob*  =  ^ -5- OC 


Therefore  OC,  which  is  the  radius  of 
the  circle  for  lero  power. 


A 


Let  Radp   be  the  radiua  for  any  ^          -^ 

other  power  circle  when  the  resultant  ^lo.  A.    C<^y  ot  main  outline 

armature  voltage  is  £i  and  the  power  ^S  Fig.  293a  and  293b.    The 

intake  is  P  at  unity  power^actor.  ^diua  of  a  power  circle,  when 

Then    Radf  =  BC  ~  OC  -  E,,  OA  represents  the  impressed 

B,=  IZ,  voltage  and  OB  the  resultant 

/.£(..uni.,p,„^.ct»,.  I'S'^.T-Ob'"'^' 
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Z  =  synchronous  impedance  per  phase  in  ohms. 
R  =  equivalent  resistance  per  phase  in  ohms. 
^  =  angle  of  lag  of  armature  current  behind  resultant 
voltage  per  phase. 


The  value  of  the  radius  for  any  power  circle  may  be  found 
from  the  equation 

^    .        Z  /E,     PR\ 

in  which  Badp  =  radius  of  circle  for  constant  power  intake 
of  P  watts.  When  any  vector  of  the  resultant  armature  volt- 
age, as  OB,  lies  along  the  line  OC,  the  current  vector  lies 
along  the  vector  of  the  impressed  voltage  E,  and  the  power- 
factor  ia  unity.  When  any  resultant  voltage  vector  as  OBi 
and  OBi  falls  to  the  right  of  OC,  the  current  vector  /i  falls 
the  same  number  of  degrees  below  the  vector  of  impressed 
voltage  Ea  and  the  power-factor  is  lagging  and  les8  than 
unity.  Note  that  the  angle  ft,  between  OB,  and  OBi,  equals 
the  angle  e  between  £,  and  /i.  Thus  cos  ft  can  be  us«i  as 
the  power-factor  when  the  field  excitation  has  the  value 
represented  by  the  vector  ABi. 

Similarly  when  any  vector  of  the  resultant  voltage  such  as 
OBi  falls  to  the  left  of  the  line  OC,  the  power-factor  is  lead- 
ing and  equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  OS,  and  OC. 

In  Fig.  293b,  the  lines  are  drawn  to  scale  and  the  angles 
are  correct.  Note  that  the  angle  ^  is  so  nearly  90°  that  the 
point  C  lies  several  feet  off  the  page.  The  arcs  of  the  power 
circles  are  accordingly  very  nearly  straight  lines. 

The  dotted  circles  show  the  efEect  of  increasing  the  load 
while  keeping  the  field  excitation  constant.  The  point  B 
moves  around  in  a  circle  about  the  point  A.  Thus  for  a 
constant  Geld  excitation  producing  5000  volte  counter  e.m.f., 
as  the  load  starts  from  zero  and  increases  with  a  larger  and  I 
lai^r  intake,  the  path  of  the  point  B  is  along  the  arc  of  the  I 
circle  Bj,  Bj,  B4,  B^,  Bt,  B?.  .  .  .     At  any  particular  load  as 
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for  2000  kw.  intake,  the  value  of  the  resultant  voltage  can 
be  found  by  drawing  vector  OBt.  Dividing  the  value  of 
the  vector  by  the  synehronouB  impedance  gives  the  current, 
and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  B  is  the  power-factor.  Note  that 
the  tTiftTimiim  power  is  delivered  at  constant  field  excita- 


FiQ.  293b.  The  circle  diagram  ot  Fig.  293a  draws  to  scale  and  with 
the  correct  angles.  The  arcs  of  circles  drawn  about  A  as  center  rep- 
resent the  paths  of  the  ends  of  vectors  of  coDstant  field  e^icitation  aa 
the  rotor  drops  back  on  account  of  greater  loads  being  put  on  the  rotor. 

tion,  when  vector  for  the  counter  e.m.f.  hes  along  the  line 
CA,  —  that  is,  when  the  counter  e,m.f.  has  dropped  back  from 
a  phase  position  directly  opposite  to  that  ot  Ez  by  an  angle 

whose  cosine  is  ^  ■    If  the  vector  E  is  compelled  to  drop 

''  n   ,    ..   ..L.OOgIC 
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further  back,  that  ib,  to  pass  to  the  ri^t  of  the  line  CA,  the 
point  B  will  lie  on  smaller  power  circles.  This  shows  that 
the  motor  can  take  in  no  more  power  than  that  indicated  by 
power  circle  on  which  the  point  B  falls  when  E  lies  along 
the  line  AC.  Note  that  point  £;  lies  on  a  smaller  power 
circle  than  does  Bt.  Note  also  that  the  maximum  load  for  a 
field  excitation  of  6500  volts  is  between  4000  and  5000  kw. 
This  agrees  closely  with  the  results  shown  in  Table  A,  Art. 
115.  The  region,  therefore,  to  the  right  of  line  AC  representa 
a  condition  of  unstable  operation. 

Note  too,  that  for  a  given  excitation  the  power-factor  de- 
pends upon  the  load,  although  the  excitation  must  attain  a 
certain  value  before  it  is  possible  to  produce  unity  power- 
factor  or  a  leading  power-factor.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the 
counter  e,m.f.  must  be  more  than  6500  volts  before  it  is 
possible  to  produce  unity  power-factor  at  any  load.  But  at 
a  field  excitation  corresponding  to  7500  volts  counter  e.m.f., 
the  power-factor  will  be  leading  for  all  loads  below  2700  kw. 
and  Isg^g  for  all  loads  above  that  value. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  vectors  from  0  to  the 
various  B  points  not  only  represent  the  resultant  voltage 
but  may  also  represent  the  current,  since  the  current  is  pro- 
portional to  the  resultant  voltage.  It  merely  requires  that, 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  current,  the  vectors  OB  must 
be  scaled  off  to  a  different  scale  than  that  used  in  scahng 
them  to  determine  the  value  of  the  resultant  voltage. 

Prob.  12-8.  Compute  the  value  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  for 
aero  power  circle  in  Fig,  293b. 

Prob.  lS-8.  Compute  the  value  of  the  radius  for  the  1000-kw. 
power  circle  in  Fig.  293b. 

Prob.  14-8.  The  following  measurement  were  made  on  a  three- 
phase  synchronous  motor. 

Synchronous  reactance,  8.20  ohms  per  phase. 

Effective  resistance,  0.40  ohm  per  phase. 

Applied  voltage  between  tirminala  (Y-connected)  4400  volts. 
Conatruct  circle  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  293b,  using  a  scale  <tf 
1  inch  -  1000  volts. 
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Piob.  lS-8.    Determine  from  circle  diagram  of  I^b.  14r-S. 

(o)  The  pull-out  load  (intake)  when  the  counter  voltage  equals 
the  applied  voltage. 

(6)  At  the  same  counter  voltage  as  in  (a),  the  power-factor  at  J 
the  pull-out  load.    Call  this  the  rated  intake. 

(c)  The  current  at  the  load  in  (6). 

Prob.  16-8.  What  must  be  the  counter  voltage  in  the  motor  of 
Prob.  14r-8: 

(a)  To  produce  unity  power-factor  at  the  rated  load? 

(6)  To  produce  leading  power-factor  of  95  per  cent  at  rated  load? 

Prob.  17-8.  Determine  from  the  circle  diagram  the  currents 
for  the  conditions  of  (o)  and  (fi)  in  Prob.  lfr-8. 

Prob.  18-8.  Determine  the  total  motor  effect  of  the  motor 
under  conditions: 

(a)  Of  Prob.  15(6). 

(6)  Of  Prob.  16(a). 

(c)   Of  Prob.  16(6). 

120.  I^se  Modifiers  (Synchronous  Condensers).  The 
fact  that  the  altemating  current  taken  by  a  synchronous 
motor  may  be  made  either  to  lead  or  to  lag  with  respect  to 
the  impressed  voltage  by  means  of  the  field  control,  is  made 
use  of  in  order  to  bring  the  current  in  transmission  lines 
more  nearly  into  phase  with  the  voltage,  thereby  improving 
the  power-factor  and  increasing  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the 
line. 

Thus  if  the  line  is  feeding  induction  motors,  the  line  cur- 
rent will  lag  behind  the  line  voltage,  and  the  power-factor 
will  be  low.  This  results  in  a  relatively  large  line  current 
for  a  given  kilowatt  load.  By  replacing  some  of  the  induc- 
tion motors  with  over-excited  synchronous  motors  or  by 
adding  to  the  line  over-excited  Hynchronous  motors  of 
sufficient  size,  the  lagging  reactive  currents  for  the  induction 
motors  may  be  neutraUzed  by  the  leadii^  reactive  current 
taken  by  the  synchronous  motors.  Stated  in  other  words: 
When  the  synchronous  condenser  is  used  in  parallel  with  in- 
duction motors  to  improve  the  power-factor  of  the  line  —  to 
make  it  unity,  let  us  say,  —  in  reahty  neither  the  condenser 
nor  the  induction  motors  take  any  reactive  current  from  the 
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generator  or  from  the  traiiBtnission  line  between  tbe  gener- 
ator and  the  point  at  which  the  condeiiBer  and  the  induction 
motors  are  placed.  What  really  happens  is  that  just  at  the 
instants  in  each  cycle  when  the  induction  motor  requires 
reactive  power,  the  condenser  is  ready  to  give  up  reactive 
power  and  vice  versa.  So  that  the  necessary  reactive  power 
circulates  between  the  condenser  and  the  induction  motors 
without  traveling  through  the  generator  or  over  the  trans- 
mission line.  Synchronous  motors  so  used  are  called  phase 
modifiers  or  synchronouB  condensers.  They  may  be  used 
wholly  to  better  the  power-factor  of  the  system,  or  they  may 
perform  the  double  duty  of  bettering  the  power-factor  and  of 
delivering  a  mechanical  load.  This  mechanical  load  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  power  to  shops,  mills,  etc., 
or  for  driving  a  direct-current  generator  in  order  to  convert 
the  alternating  current  supplied  to  the  motor  into  direct 
current.  When  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  synchro- 
nous motor  is  usually  direct-connected  to  the  direct-current 
generator  and  the  combination  is  called  a  motor-generator 
converter.  For  further  details  concerning  this  device  see 
Chapter  IX. 

Again,  if  a  generator  is  already  supplying  its  maximum  Idl- 
ovolt-ampere  load  to  induction  motors,  a  synchronous  motor 
can  be  used  to  add  to  the  effective  power  supplied  by  the 
generator  without  increasing  the  Idlovolt-ampere  load.  This 
is  of  particular  advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  expand  the 
plant  without  adding  to  the  generator  and  distribution 
cost. 

A  synchronous  condenser  should  be  installed  at  the  same 
point  as  the  load  in  order  that  the  reactive  power  shall  have 
to  circulate  through  as  little  of  the  conductors  as  possible  and 
the  whole  line  and  all  apparatus  connected  to  it,  between  tbe 
load  and  the  generator,  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  power- 
factor  correction.  Placing  the  condenser  at  the  generator 
end  economizes  on  generator  capacity  and  losses,  but  not  on 
transmission  line  capacity  and   losses.    Furthermore,  the 
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motor  may  be  used  for  mechsnical  purposes  to  greater  ad- 
vantage at  the  load  end. 

Piob.  19-8.  A  certain  plant  equipped  with  60-cycle  induction 
motors  uses  1000  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor.  What  kv-a. 
synchronous  condenser  would  be  required  to  raise  the  power-factor 
ci  the  plant  to  unity? 

'  Prob.  SU>-8.  The  losses  in  synchronoua  motors  may  be  assumed 
to  decrease  r^ularly  from  S  per  cent  in  200  kv-a.  motors  to  4  per 
cent  in  1000  kv-a.  machines.     (G.  E.  Review,  June,  1914.) 

(a)  What  would  be  the  total  kilowatt  load  in  the  plant  in  Prob. 
19  before  the  condenser  was  installed? 

(6)  After  the  condenser  was  installed? 

(c)  What  would  be  the  total  kilovolt-ampere  load  before  the  con- 
denser was  installed? 

(d)  After  the  condenser  was  installed? 

(e)  At  what  power-factor  would  the  synchronous  condenser  be 
operating? 

Prob.  21-8.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  raise  the  power-factor  of 
the  plant  in  Prob.  20  to  90  per  cent  only,  what  kilovolt-ampere 
synchronous  condenser  would  have  been  needed? 

Prob.  23-8.  Apply  the  questions  in  Prob.  20  to  the  conditions 
of  Prob.  21. 

Prob.  23-8.  If  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  same  kilovolt- 
ampere  load  at  90  per  cent  power-factor  in  Prob.  21-8  as  -when  the 
induction  motors  only  were  running,  the  additional  load  beii^  in  the 
form  of  a  mechanical  load  on  the  synchronous  condenser,  what  size 
(kilovolt-ampere)  condenser  should  be  installed? 

Prob.  24-8.  (a)  What  effective  power  would  be  available  as 
output  from  the  synchronous  motor  in  Prob.  23? 

(6)  At  what  power-factor  would  the  synchronous  motor  operate? 

Prob.  2S-8.  What  kilovolt-ampere  synchronous  condenser  should 
be  installed  in  Prob.  19  so  that  the  power  plant  would  be  deliver- 
ing the  maximum  effective  power  and  still  not  increase  the  total 
kilovolt-ampere  output,  the  additional  load  being  in  the  form  of  a 
mechanical  load  on  the  synchronous  condenser? 

Prob.  M-8.  (a)  At  what  power-factor  would  the  synchronous 
motor  in  Prob.  2&  be  operatii^? 

(fe)  How  much  would  the  effective  power  output  of  the  plant  be 

"'»'»»^'  L.oogic 
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UU.  Constaat-Voltage  Transmission.  Synchronous  Re- 
actor. A  Bynchronous  motor  may  be  used  at  any  point 
in  a  transmission  line  to  keep  the  voltage  at  that  point  con- 
stant. When  the  line  is  carrying  a  large  load  with  a  low 
power-factor  the  motor  is  over-excited  enough  to  produce  a 
leading  current  large  enough  to  counteract  the  inductive 
reactive  component  of  the  line  current  and  thus  reduce  the 
resulting  line  current.  When  the  line  is  carrying  a  small 
load,  the  synchronous  motor  is  under-excited  so  that  it 
draws  lagging  current  enough  to  maintain  a  line  drop  be- 
tween the  generator  and  motor  equal  to  the  full  load  line 
drop.  The  changes  in  the  field  of  motor  are  usually  made 
automatically  by  a  Tirrill  regulator.  A  synchronous  motor 
BO  used  is  often  called  a  eynclironous  reactor.  Several  in- 
stallations are  already  successfully  using  this  method  of  line 
voltage  regulation,* 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  summarized  as  follows 
in  the  "Electric  Journal,"  September,  1915: 

"While  the  use  of  the  synchronous  motor  to  improve  the 
power-factor  at  full  load  makes  possible  an  increase  of  load 
with  the  same  regulation  of  the  line  from  do  load  to  full  load, 
the  elimination  of  this  r^ulation  and  the  substitution  of  a 
constant  difference  of  voltage  between  the  power  house  and 
the  terminal  station  by  use  of  a  motor  to  supply  lagging 
current,  and  so  lower  the  power-factor  at  light  load,  ia  desir- 
able from  the  operating  point  of  view,  for  the  following 


1.  Automatic  compounding  of  the  generating  station  voltage  ia 
done  away  with  and  constant  voltage,  automatically  controlled, 
is  substituted.    Apparatus  for  the  latter  condition  may  be  relied 


■  See  H.  B.  Dwight  in  the  Electric  Journal,  Sept.,  1914;  L.  A. 
Herdt  and  E.  G.  Burr  in  the  Electric  Journal,  Sept.,  1916;  H.  L.  Un- 
'<md  in  the  General  Electric  Review,  June,  19U;  H.  B.  Dnight,  "  Coif 

nt  Voltage  Transmission." 
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3.  Extreme  overload  capacity  of  lines  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
control  from  the  terminal  station. 

3.  Telephoning  between  power  house  and  terminal  station  is 
greatly  reduced,  a^  the  voltage  of  the  distribution  bus  is  controlled 
in  the  terminal  station. 

4.  Voltage  of  the  line  is  Bteady  and  lightning  arresters  may  be 
set  closer  with  increased  protection  to  insulators  and  apparatus. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  arrange  the  switchii^  so 
that  the  motor  is  part  of  the  line  unit  in  case  automatic  relays  are 
used  on  the  line  oil  switches. 

6.  Loads  may  be  supplied  at  intermediate  points  on  the  tine 
with  steady  volti^." 

If  a  aynchronous  motor  so  used  is  required  to  carry  a 
mechanical  load  also,  it  must  be  protected  from  sudden  in- 
crease of  load  when  rumiing  on  a  weak  field,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  out  of  step.  If  the  field  is  very  weak,  a  large 
mechanical  load,  even  though  applied  gradually,  may  cause 
the  rotor  to  ahp  beyond  the  pull-out  position  and  cause  it  to 
drop  out  of  step. 

The  following  example,  based  on  data  given  in  the  General 
Ellectric  Review  for  June,  1914,  illustrates  the  means  by 
which  these  results  are  accomplished. 

Example  8.  The  constante  for  a  30-mile,  three-phase  transmis- 
sion line  are  as  follows: 

Copper  cables,  No.  000,  effective  spac- 
ing    36  inches 

Reactance  to  neutral  of  each  cable.  . ,  19.55  ohms 

Resistance  of  each  cable 10.73 

Reactance   of   each   transformer   re- 

-ferred  to  high-tension  side 9  ohms 

Resistance  of  each  transformer  re- 
ferred te  h^h-tension  side 1.5  ohms 

Voltage  (to  neutral) 30,000  volts,  60  cycles 

Rated  capacity  of  each  transformer 

at  cash  end  (rf  line 6000  kv-a.  (line  to  neu- 
tral: transformers  Y- 
connected) 

Power-factor  of  load 75  per  cent      l^.oO'Jk' 
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What  size  synchronoua  motor  is  required  at  receiving  end  in  wte 
to  maintain  this  end  at  constant  voltage?  Neglect  capadtsnee  of 
the  line. 

Total  line  reactance  per  conductor  =  9  +  9  +  19.55 

=  37.55  ohma. 
Total  hne  resistance  per  conductor  =  1.5  +  1.5  +  10.73 

=  13.73  ohms. 
Line  current  at  full  load  (75  per  cent  power-factor) 
6,000,000 
30,000 
=  200  amp. 
Reactive  component  of  current         =■  200  sine  41"  25' 
=  132.3  a 


Fig.  294.  The  vector  OC  represents  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  ot 
a  transmission  line,  carrying  200  amperes  with  a  pressure  of  OA  at 
the  recaving  end.    No  synchronous  reactor  is  used  in  this  case. 

Construct  Fig.  294,  drawing  OA  to  represent  ^i  or  30,000  volts 
{to  neutral)  at  receiving  end.    01  represents  the  line  current  of 
200  amperes,  lagging  41°  25'  behind  Ei.    AD  drawn  parallel  toO/ 
represents  the  resistance  drop  of  13.73  X  200  or  2746  volts  in  phase 
with  01.    DC  drawn  at  right  angles  (leading)  to  01  represents  the 
reactance  drop  of  37.55  X  200  or  7510  volt«. 
Since  OC  equals  the  voltage  to  neutral  at  the  sending  end, 
OC  =  V0B'  +  BC-20B  xBCcoa\B. 
OB  =  OA+  AB. 


cos  41°  25' 
=  3660  volts. 
5  =  30,000  +  3660  =  33,660  volts. 


.Gooi^lc 
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BC  =  DC-  DB. 

DB  =  2746  tan  41°  25' 

=  2430, 
BC  =  7510  -  2420 

=  5090  volts. 
[B  =  gff"  +  41°  25' 

=  131°  25'. 

oc  =-  Vss.eec  +  5090"  -  2  > 

=  37,210  volta. 


)  X  5090  cos  131°  25' 


The  line  drop  is  therefore  37,210  -  30,000  =  7210  volts  when  no 
synchronous  condenser  is  used. 

The  voltage  regulation  thus  equals  ^^^  =  24.03  per  cent. 


Fia.  295.  The  vector  OC  representa  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of 
the  line  ia  Fig.  294,  when  a  aynchronous  reactor  is  used  to  raise  the 
MMoad  power-factor  to  unity. 

Let  US  DOW  add  to  the  receiving  end  a  synchronous  motor 
which  can  be  over-excited  so  that  it  takes  a  leading  current 
of  132  amperes.  This  leading  current  will  counteract  the 
reactive  component  (132  amperes)  of  the  load  current.  The 
line  current  will  now  be  the  resultant  of  the  load  current 
200  amperes  lagging  41°  25'  behind  the  voltage  to  neutral, 
and  the  leading  reactive  current  of  132  amperes  leading  the 
voltage  by  90°.  In  Fig.  295,  this  resultant  is  represented 
by  the  vector  OK  and  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  150  amperes. 
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The  resistance  line  drop  now  equals  the  vector  AD,  in  phase 
with  the  resulting  current 
AD  =  13.73  X  150 
=  2060  volts. 
The  reactance  line  drop  DC  =  37.55  X  150 

=  5633  volts. 
The  voltage  at  the  sending  epd  will  now  have  to  be 
0C=  V{OA+ADy  +  DC* 
=  32,520  volts. 
If  the  generator  voltage  is  maintained  constant  the  line 
drop  thus  becomes  only  32,520  -  30,000  or  2520  volts.     A&- 
suming  the  field  of  the  synchronous  motor  to  be  controlled  so 
that  it  always  supplies  the  reactive  power  of  the  load  as  the 
load  and  terminal  voltage  change,  the  regulation  from  no 
load  to  full  load  equals 

^  =  8.4  per  cent.' 

We  may,  however,  weaken  the  field  of  the  synchronous  re- 
actor 80  that  as  the  useful  load  on  the  transformer  becomes 
zero,  the  current  taken  by  the  synchronous  reactor  lags  and 
becomes  just  sufficient  to  cause  a  line  drop  of  2520  volts. 
The  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  will  thus  remain  constant 
at  32,520  -  2520  or  30,000  volte. 

To  determine  what  lading  current  the  synchronous  re- 
actor must  take,  we  have  to  remember  that  when  the  cur- 
rent lags  approximately  90°,  the  greatest  line  drop  is  due  to 
reactance.  This  reactance  drop  will  lead  the  current  by  90°. 
In  Fig.  296, 

01,  —  lagging  reactive  current  taken  by  synchronous 
condenser  when  there  is  no  Load  on  the  line 

(90°  behind  the  terminal  e.m.f.). 

*  This  result  neglects  loBe«8  in  the  Bynchronous  motor,  which  do  not 
appreci^ly  aSect  the  values.  ,    ,^,^,,1,- 
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AD  =  component  of  e.m.f.  impressed  on  line,  consumed 
in  overcoming  inductive  reaction  of  the  line,  due 
to  01.  (leading  01.  by  90°). 

DC  =  component  of  e.m.f.  impressed  on  line,  consumed 
in  overcoming  resistance  reaction  of  the  line,  due 
to  01,  (in  phase  with  01,). 

OC  =  total  e.m.f.  that  must  be  impressed  upon  line  in 
order  to  give  OA  volts  at  end  of  line,  after  over- 
coming line  reaction  due  to  resistance  and  in- 
ductive reactance. 


Fig.  296.  At  no  load  the  HyiichronouB  reactor  murt  draw  from  the 
line  acurrent /(Of  67.1  amp.  It^ging  00°  behind  the  impressed  volt^e 
El.  The  voltage  to  send  this  la^ng  current  against  the  line  reac- 
tance equals  2520  volte  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage.  There 
are  also  922  volts  used  to  overcome  the  line  resistance.  The  generator 
voltage  E  must  be  the  vector  sum  of  these  quantities. 

Since  the  current  lags  90°  behind  the  impressed  voltage, 
as  seen  from  Fig.  296,  the  reactance  drop  AD,  due  to  this 
lagging  current,  neglecting  the  losses  of  the  synchronous  con- 
denser, will  be  in  phase  with  the  impressed  voltage.  Since 
the  resistance  drop  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  drop  and 
at  90°  to  the  line  voltage,  it  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
total  drop  OC. 

Thus  the  lagging  current  for  the  reactor  must  be  made 
great  enough  to  produce  approximately  2500  volts  reactance 
drop,  or 

=  2520 
•      37.55 
=  67.1  amp.  LH,-.e^t,  Google 
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The  resistance  drop  then  equals 
DC  =  67.1  X  13.73 
=  922  volts. 
The  generator  voltage  then  checks: 

0C  =  V(30,000  +  2520)'  +  922* 
=  32,530  volts. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  voltage  at  the  load  end  of  the  line 
will  have  the  same  value  (30,000  volts)  at  full  load  aod  at 
zero  load  while  the  e.m.f.  of  the  generator  remains  constant 
at  32,520  volts,  provided  the  field  excitation  of  the  syn- 
chronous condenser  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  load  so 
as  to  produce  a  lagging  reactive  current  of  67.1  amp.  at  zero 
load  and  a  leading  reactive  current  of  132  amperes  at  full 
load. 

In  order  to  produce  this  result,  we  must  use  a  synchronous 
motor  which  will  deliver  a  maximum  leading  current  of  132 
amp.  and  a  maximum  la^^ng  current  of  67.1  amp.  It  must 
therefore  be  able  to  supply  per  phase 

132  X  30,000  =  3960  kv-a. 

leading  reactive  power,  or  about  12,000  leading  kv-a.  for 
three  phases. 

67.1  X  30,000  =  2013  kv-a. 
lagging  reactive  power,  or  about  6000  lagging  kv-a.  for  three 
phases. 

At  the  various  points  between  full  load,  75  per  cent  power- 
factor  and  zero  load,  the  field  of  the  synchronous  motor  can 
be  adjusted  either  manually  or  automatically  so  that  it  draws 
sufficient  current  from  the  line  at  the  proper  power-factor  to 
produce  2520  volts  line  drop,  and  thus  maintain  a  constant 
voltage  (30,000)  at  the  receiving  end. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  most  economical  equip- 
ment requires  condenser  capacity  great  enough  to  produce 
unity  power-factor  at  full  load.  It  is  usually  more  economical 
to  supply  a  smaller  synchronous  reactor  and  oper&te  at  less 
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than  unity-power  at  all  loads.  For  methods  of  determining 
the  most  economical  size  of  reactor,  see  articles  referred  to 
at  bottom  of  page  570. 

Prob.  27-8.  What  kv-a.  will  the  sjmchronoua  reactor  of  Ex- 
ample 2  have  to  take  in  order  to  maintain  a  voltage  of  30,000  volts 
at  the  receiving  end,  where  the  useful  total  load  (three  phase)  is 
2500  kw.  at  80  per  cent  power-factor? 

Prob.  28-8.  Compute  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  the  synchronous 
reactor  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  voltage  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line  in  Example  2,  taking  into  account  the  capacitance 
of  the  line. 

Prob.  29-8.  Compute  the  kv-a.  capacity  of  a  synchronous 
reactor  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  voltage  at  the  load  ter- 
minals of  a  three-phase  line  under  the  following  conditions,  which 
are  fairly  representative  of  good  practice.  The  power-factor  of 
the  graierator  ia  to  be  98  per  cent  lading  on  full  load.  (Data  from 
the  Electric  Journal,  Sept.,  1914.) 

Length  of  line 200  miles 

Conductor  (copper  cable) 400,000  cir.  mils 

Spacii^   (effective) 20  feet 

Constant  supply  voltage 150,000  volts 

Constant  receiver  voltage 110,000  volta 

Resistance  per    conductor    including 

transformers  and  protective  coils . .  31.8  ohms 
Reactance    per    conductor    including 

transformers  and  protective  coils. .  244.4  ohms 

Full  load  delivered  at  receiver 50,000  kw. 

Power-factor  of  load 85  per  cent 

Frequency 60  cycles 

122.  Himtiiig  of  Synchronous  Motors.  Damping  Grids. 
We  have  aeen  that  when  a  synchronous  motor  is  in  operation, 
the  rotor  always  revolves  at  a  speed  in  synchronism  with  the 
alternations  of  e.m.f.  on  the  line.  The  induced  e.m.f.  and 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  thus  always  maintain  the  same  phase 
relation  to  each  other,  when  the  load  remains  unchanged,  — 
the  e,m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  windings  always  being  at 
such  a  phase  angle  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  that  the  result- 
ing e.m.f.  sends  sufficient  current  through  the  armature  to 
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produce  the  torque  required  to  carry  the  load.  In  other 
words,  for  a  constant  load,  the  synchronous  position  remains 
unchanged.  As  the  load  is  increased  or  decreased,  the  rotor 
drops  back  or  surges  forward  to  a  new  synchronous  position. 
But  as  it  takes  time  to  start  the  rotor  in  its  motion  from  one 
position  to  another,  for  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  it  is 
out  of  step.  Thus  if  a  load  has  been  added  to  the  rotor,  for 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second  it  is  ahead  of  the  synchronous 
position  and  thus  is  not  carrying  enough  current  to  maintain 
the  torque  required  for  the  increased  load.  In  dropping  back, 
it  has  acquired  a  relative  velocity  backward  and  cannot  stop 
the  instant  it  reaches  the  desired  synchronous  position  but 
is  carried  beyond  by  its  own  momentum.  This  causes  it  to 
take  a  current  larger  than  necessary  to  carry  the  load,  and 
it  immediately  surges  ahead.  Its  acquired  velocity  in  this 
direction  again  causes  it  to  pass  by  the  synchronous  position. 
Thus  it  may  surge  back  and  forth  across  the  synchronous 
position,  even  while  the  synchronous  position  is  swinging 
around  at  synchronous  speed.  Any  extra  impulse,  such  as  a 
shght  periodic  raising  or  lowering  of  the  voltage,  may  be 
suiBcient  to  increase  these  pulsations  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  rotor  is  thrown  out  of  step.  This  oscillation  about  the 
synchronous  position  is  called  Hunting  and  unless  special 
means  are  taken  to  stop  it,  it  may  prevent  the  machine 
from  being  operated  as  a  synchronous  motor.  It  is  caused 
not  only  by  sudden  increase  in  load,  but  also  by  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  motion  of  the  engjnes  driving  the  generators. 
These  pulsations  cause  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
to  be  uneven  and  thus  change  the  phase  relations  between 
the  impressed  e.m.f,  and  the  induced  e,m.f.  In  general,  the 
larger  and  heavier  the  rotor,  the  less  likeUhood  there  is  of 
hunting,  —  the  flywheel  effect  tending  to  hold  the  motion 
steady. 

Hunting  is  effectually  eliminated  by  means  of  damping 
grids,  or  squirrel-cage  windings  built  into  the  pole  faces  of 
the  motor.     Fig.  241  and  297  show  the  construction  of  such 
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a  grid.  A  yoke,  usually  of  bronze,  surrounds  the  pole,  while 
copper  bars  are  sunk  into  the  laminations  of  the  face.  In 
this  way  several  paths  of  low  resistance  are  formed  around 
all  portions  of  the  pole.  As  long  as  the  rotor  revolves  in 
synchronism  with  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 


Fib.  297.    The  pole  face  of  a  aynchronoue  motor  showing  the  dampii^ 
grid,  which  ie  used  to  prevent  hunting.    The  Oenerol  Eleclrio  Co. 

there  is  no  relative  motion  between  the  armature  flux  and  the 
pole  faces.  Thus  no  current  would  be  set  up  in  the  grid 
windings.  But  if  the  rotor  hunts,  the  flux  from  the  wind- 
ings moves  across  the  pole  face  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
and  currents  are  set  up  in  these  circuits,  which  produce  a 
torque  opposing  the  oscillations  of  the  rotor. 

122a.  Starting  Synchronous  Motors.  Synchronous 
motors  are  difficult  to  start.  If  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  armature  windings,  the  torque  which  it  produces  reverses 
its  direction  50  or  120  times  per  second,  depending  on  the 
frequency  of  the  system.  In  order  to  receive  the  impulses 
from  the  armature  in  the  proper  direction,  the  rotor  mus' 
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start  from  rest  and  move  the  distance  of  the  pole  pitch  in 
i\,  of  a  second,  if  the  frequency  of  line  currents  is  25  cycles 
per  second.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  rotor  of  com- 
mercial size  which  will  do  this.  Single-phase  motors  there- 
fore are  started  by  some  outside  source  of  power,  usually  a 
small  induction  motor,  with  a  smaller  number  of  poles,  on  the 
same  shaft.  If  polyphase  synchronous  motors  are  fitted  with 
damping  grids,  they  may  be  started  by  the  induction-motor 
action  of  the  armature  current  on  the  circuits  of  these  grids,' 
In  this  case  the  field  is  not  excited  and  a  reduced  e.m.f.  is 
impressed  on  the  armature.  The  rotor  acts  exactly  as  the 
rotor  of  an  induction  motor.  A  slight  torque  is  also  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way  by  the  eddy  currents  in  the  iron  of 
the  pole  faces  and  pole  pieces.  For  detailed  direction  for 
starting  see  Art.  143,  on  starting  synchronous  converters. 
♦  See  Chapter  VII,  Art.  94. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VUl 

THE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR  has  the  same  construction 
as  an  altemating-current  generator,  and  is  usually  of  the  re- 
volving field  type.  If  the  rotor  of  such  a  machine  is  revolring 
at  synchronous  speed,  and  the  alternating  current  is  maintained 
in  the  armature,  a  torque  is  exerted  by  the  interaction  between 
the  rotor  fields  and  the  revolving  fields  produced  by  the  anna- 
ture  cuirent,  which  keeps  the  speed  up  to  synchronism  imtil 
the  machine  is  greatly  overloaded. 

THE  ARMATURE  CURRENT  is  proportional  to  the  result- 
ant of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  the  counter  e.m.f.  induced  in 
the  armature  windings  by  the  revolving  field. 

THE  COUNTER  E.M.F.  depends  in  value  upon  the  field 
eicitation,  since  the  speed  of  the  field  poles  is  constant  at  all 
loads.  It  does  not,  therefore,  change  in  value  as  the  load  on 
the  motor  is  increased.  It  merely  comes  more  nearly  into 
phase  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  so  that  the  resultant  voltage  is 
increased  and  a  greater  armature  current  results. 

THE  ROTOR  FALLS  BACK  as  the  load  is  increased  and  pro- 
duces the  necessary  change  in  phase  relation  between  the 
counter  and  the  impressed  e.m.f.  in  order  to  increase  the  result- 
ant e.m.f.  The  position  which  the  field  poles  occupy  in  space 
with  regard  to  the  revolving  poles  set  up  by  the  armature  current 
is  called  the  synchronous  position. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OR  "  PULL-OUT  "  LOAD  occurs  when 
the  rotor  has  dropped  back  through  an  angle  which  has  the 

value  arc  tan  —.     In  this  expression,  X  is  the  synchronous 

reactance  of  the  armature  and  £  the  effective  redstance.    In 

modem  machines  the  value  of  —  is  usually  between  60  and  100 

and  thus  arc  tan  —  is  approximately  00°.    The  normal  load  of 

such  machines  is  usually  about  J  or  |  of  the  maximum  load,  the 

machine  being  unstable  in  the  neighborhood  of  maximum  load. 

VARYING  THE  FIELD  EXCITATION  changes  the  phase 

relation   between   the   impressed   voltage   and   the  armature 
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current,  —  a  weak  field  causing  the  cuirent  to  lag,  and  a  strong 
fieliiv  to  lead.  For  a  given  load,  that  field  strengtli  which 
produkee  unit;  power-factor  results  in  the  lowest  armature 
cflfrent;  the  reactive  armature  current  being  approxinuitel; 
proportional  to  the  amottnt  of  over-  or  under-ezcitatioii. 

A  CIRCLE  DIAGRAM  can  be  used  for  determining  operating 
characteristics  of  a  synchronous  motor  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  load  and  field  excitation. 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS  ARE  tTSED  TO  MGDIFT  THE 
PHASE  RELATION  between  the  current  and  voltage  of  trans- 
mission lines.  When  performing  this  duty  they  are  called 
synchronous  condensers,  and  may  also  carry  a  motor  load  at 
the  same  time.  An  over-excited  synchronous  motor  will 
supply  the  lagging  reactive  power  to  induction  motors.  The 
line  has  then  to  transmit  the  effective  power  only.  Thus  a 
saving  in  generator  capacity,  line  loss,  etc.,  is  made. 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS  ARE  USED  TO  MAINTAIN 
CONSTANT  VOLTAGE  at  given  points  in  a  transmission  line. 
The  synchronous  motor  will  produce  nearly  unity  powa-fiictor 
at  full  load,  but,  with  a  proper  reduction  of  the  field  ezdtation, 
will  draw  sufBcient  lagging  current  from  the  line  to  produce 
the  same  line  drop  from  zero  load  to  full  load.  The  field  excita- 
tion may  be  controlled  manually  or  automatically. 

HUNTING  IS  THE  TERM  APPLIED  TO  AN  OSCILLATING 
MOTION  OF  THE  ROTOR  back  and  forth  across  the  synchro- 
nous position.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  sudden  increase  of  load 
on  the  rotor  or  by  the  pulsation  of  the  prime  movers,  which 
produce  an  uneven  frequency.  It  may  become  great  enough 
to  pull  the  machine  out  of  step,  if  not  stopped  or  damped. 
Hunting  is  effectively  eliminated  by  damping  grids  inserted  in 
the  pole  faces. 

A  POLYPHASE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR  MAY  BE 
STARTED  as  an  induction  motor  on  low  voltage,  if  equipped 
with  damping  grids.  A  single  phase  motor  requires  an  aoiil- 
iary  starting  motor. 
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PROBLEMS  ON   CHAPTER  Vm 

Prob.  30-8.  The  following  data  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  a 
synchronoufl  motor: 

Rated  capacity 2500  kv-a. 

Normal  voltage  (between  terminals) .     2300  volts 

Connection Star 

Armature  resistance  (per  phase) 0.022  ohm 

Field  turns 1800  tuma 

Normal  field  current 4.35  amp. 

Synchronous  impedance  per  phase. . .     0.92  ohm 
Determine  the  counter  e.m.f.  at  full  load,  unity  power-factor  and 
normal  voltage. 

Prob.  81-8.  Compute  the  counter  e.m.f.,  field  current,  and  re- 
active current  of  the  motor  in  Prob.  30-8  at  half  load  (kv-a.)  and 
normal  voltage,  when  there  Is  a  leading  power-fact«r  of  80  per  cent 
at  the  terminals.  Assume  the  field  flux  to  be  proportional  to  the 
field  current,  and  the  kw.  input  to  be  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

(6)  When  the  field  current  of  the  motor  in  (a)  is  increased  to 
6  amperes,  what  will  be  the  kilovolt-amperes  intake  and  the  power- 
factor? 

(c)  If  the.  field  current  of  the  motor  in  (a)  is  reduced  to  3.5 
amperes,  what  will  be  the  kilovolt-ampere  input  and  the  power- 
factor? 

Prob.  82-8.  How  much  reactive  power  will  the  motor  of  Prob. 
31  (c)  draw  from  the  line? 

Prob.  88-8.  (a)  What  must  be  thp  field  current  of  the  motor 
in  Prob.  31  in  order  that  the  motor  draw  2000  kv-a.  corrective 
leading  reactive  power  from  the  line? 

(6)  How  much  total  effective  power  (input)  is  then  available 
for  a  motor  load,  when  drawing  1000  kw.  as  in  that  proMem? 
Note  that  to  load  (by  power  component)  while  still  correctmg 
2000  kv-a.  will  require  some  additional  field  excitation. 

Prob.  34-8.  (a)  Assuming  that  the  field  excitation  of  the  motor 
of  Prob.  30-8  can  be  increased  to  150  per  cent  of  the  normal  value, 
what  will  be  the  "pull-out"  load  at  this  excitation? 

(b)  What  percentage  is  the  rated  full  toad  of  the  pull-out  load? 
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Prob.  86-8.  Detemiine  the  proper  capacity  of  synchronous 
motors  which  will  maintain  the  voltage  constant  at  the  receiving 
end  of  a  line  having  the  following  constants: 

Length  of  line 120  miles 

Power  transmitted    32,100  kw. 

Power-factor  of  load 80  per  cent 

Number  of  phases 3 

Conductors  (copper  cables). 300,000  cir.  mils 

Spacing  (effective) 14  feet 

Frequency 60  cycles 

Voltage  at  receiving  end 95,000  volts 

Voltage  at  generating  end 110,000  volta 

Reactive  drop  m  transformers  at  each 

end  at  normal  rated  current 6  per  cent  each 

Resistance  drop  in  transformers  at 

each  end  at  normal  rated  current . .  0.75  per  cent  each 

Power-factor  of  generators  at  full  load  100  per  cent 

Prob.  86-8.  A  three-phaae  tranamiasion  line  140  miles  long  has 
the  following  constants : 

Power  transmitted 15,000  kw. 

Pressure  at  receiving  end  104,000  volta 

Frequency 60  cycles 

Conductors  arc  No.  00  atrandcd  copper,  arranged  in  a  vertical 
plane  spaced  96  inches  apart.  Each  transformer  has  6  per  cent 
reactance,  and  1  per  cent  resistance  drop.  Total  reactance  of 
protective  coils  is  10  per  cent;  resistance,  0.5  per  cent.  Compute 
the  regulation  of  this  line  at  full  load,  85  per  cent  power-factor. 

Prob.  37-8.  What  size  synchronous  reactor  is  necessary  to 
produce  constant  voltage  ^t  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  in 
Prob.  36-8,  if  the  voltage  at  the  generator  is  to  be  adjusted 
and  held  to  a  value  to  require  equal  kv-a.  capacity  of  reactor 
at  no  load  and  at  full  load?  Power-factor  of  generators  at 
full  load,  98.5  per  cent.  At  what  kv-a.  input  and  powei^factor 
must  the  synchronous  reactor  operate,  (a)  at  full  load  of  line? 
(6)  at  zero  load  of  line? 

Prob.  88-8.    At  half  load  (kilovolt-amperes)  and  95  per  cent 
power-factor  on  the  line  of  Prob.  36,  what  reactive  kv-a,  must  the 
83Tichronous  reactor  supply,  if  the  voltage  at  the  generator  is  to  be  . 
adjusted  and  held  to  a  value  to  require  equal  ky-a.  capacity  ci 
reactor  at  no  load  and  at  full  load?  ,,  ,      .  i^ .OO^Jk' 
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Prob.  39-8.  What  would  be  the  pull-out  load  per  phase  on  the 
synchronoua  motor  of  Prob.  4-8,  if  the  field  strength  were  such  th&t 
the  counter  e.m.f.  became  2000  volta?  Other  conditions  as  in 
Prob.  4-8. 

1  field  strength  producing 

Prob.  *l-fl.  The  impressed  voltage  on  the  motor  of  Prob.  30-8 
is  increased  to  3000  volts. 

(a)  What  value  must  the  field  curreat  have  in  order  that  the 
annature  curreat  ahall  not  exceed  the  normal  full-load  value,  when 
operating  at  unity-power  factor? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  power  intake  of  the  motor  in  kilowatts  and 
in  kilovolt-amperes  at  full  load? 

Prob.  42-8.  Construct  circle  dii^am  for  the  motor  of  Prob. 
8-8. 

Prob.  4S~8.  Determine  the  total  motor  effect  of  motor  in  Prob, 
42-8  at  rated  intake,  unity  power^factor  and  rated  full-load  current 
in  field  coils. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
CONVERTERS   AND   RECTIFIERS 

In  many  cities  and  towns  electric  systems  were  installed 
long  before  alternating-current  machinery  had  been  de- 
veloped. The  equipment  of  such  places  necessarily  consists 
of  directrKJurrent  machines.  Even  at  the  present  time  direct- 
current  motors  are  better  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work 
—  wherever  adjustable  speed  is  desired,  for  instance.  Some 
commercial  processes,  such  as  electroplating  and  the  chain- 
ing of  storage  batteries,  must  be  done  by  means  of  direct 
currents.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  power  for  any  of  these 
installations  from  an  alternating-current  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  convert  the  alternating  currents  to  direct  cur- 
rents. 

For  performing  the  conversion  of  lai^  quantities  of  alter- 
nating-current power  to  direct-current  power  there  are  two 
machines  in  common  use,  —  the  motor-^nerator  converter 
and  the  synchronous  converter  (sometimes  called  the  rotary 
converter). 

123.  The  MotoT-generatOT  Converter.'  This  device  con- 
sists of  two  separate  machines,  —  an  alternating-current 
motor  and  a  direct-current  generator,  usually  direct-connected 
to  each  other.  The  motw  used  for  large  sets,  say  over  100 
kv-^.,  is  generally  the  synchronous  motor,  on  account  of  its 
constant  speed  and  adjustable  power-factor.  This  is  con- 
nected to  a  compound  directKiurrent  generator. 

In  the  motor-generator  converter  shown  in  Fig.  298,  the 
motor  (at  the  right)  is  a  10-pole  300-kv-a.  synchronous  motor 
operating  on  2300  volts.  The  direct-current  generator  has  a 
capacity  of  275  kw.,  at  550  volts. 
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By  varying  the  field  current  of  the  motor,  the  power-factor 
of  the  motor  may  be  adjusted  without  affecting  the  voltage 
of  the  generator.  By  varying  the  field  current  of  the  genera- 
tor, the  voltage  of  the  generator  may  be  adjusted  without 
disturbing  the  power-factor  of  the  motor.     For  smaller  sets, 


Fia.  298.  Motor-generator  converter.  The  motor  on  the  right  is  & 
synchronous  motor  operating  on  2300  volts.  The  direct-current 
generator  on  the  left  delivers  275  kw.  at  550  volts.  The  General 
EUclric  Co. 

the  power-factor  of  which  is  of  much  less  importance,  an  in- 
duction motor  is  generally  used  because  it  can  be  started 
much  more  easily  than  the  synchronous  motor, 

124.  The  Synchronous  Converter.  Instead  of  using 
two  separate  machines  for  motor  and  generator,  it  is  more 
general  practice  to  make  one  machine,  a  synchronous  motor 
of  the  revolving-armature  type,  perform  the  function  of  both 
motor  and  generator.  The  alternating  current  enters  the 
dosed  winding  of  the  armature  through  the  colleeting-ringf 
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and  causes  the  rutor  tu  turn  in  syiichi'uiusm  with  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  current,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VIII  for  the 
revolving  field  type.  We  thus  have  a  revolving  armature 
with  alternating  currents  surging  back  and  forth  through  the 
windings.  We  are  already  familiar  *  with  the  facts  that  the 
armature  windings  of  a  direct-current  generator  always  carry 
such  alternating  currents,  and  that  a  commutator  properly 
connected  to  the  windings  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  cause 
direct  current  to  be  delivered  to  a  set  of  brushes.  Thus  we 
have  only  to  tap  the  windings  at  the  proper  points  and  con- 
nect these  taps  to  the  proper  s^ments  of  a  conunutator  in 
order  to  deliver  direct  current  to  a  set  of  brushes  bearing  on 
the  commutator. 

Thus  the  same  armature  fitted  with  collecting-rings  and  a 
commutator,  revolving  in  a  field  separately  excited  from  a 
source  of  direct-current  supply,  receives  alternating  current 
at  the  rings  and  delivers  direct  current  at  the  commutator. 
Such  a  machine  is  called  a  sjnchronous  converter  or  a  ro- 
tarj  converter  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  299.  The  simple  scheme 
of  winding  and  tapping  an  armature  of  such  a  converter  has 
been  indicated  in  Art.  72  of  the  First  Course,  but  will  be 
taken  up  in  greater  detail  in  this  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  at 
present  to  know  that  the  synchronous  converter  can  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  synchronous  motor  having  a  revolving 
armature  fitted  with  a  commutator,  or  a  direct>-eurrent 
generator  having  an  armature  fitted  with  collecting-rings. 

12S.  The  Synchronous  Converter  Versus  the  Motor- 
generator.  The  synchronous  converter  has  the  following 
advantages  over  a  motor-generator  converter: 

First:  The  synchronous  converter  has  a  higher  efficiency 
than  a  motor-generator  of  the  same  rating.  The  synchronous 
converter  has  but  one  field,  thus  the  field  loss  is  smaller.  It 
has  but  one  armature,  thus  the  core  loss  is  smaller.  The 
currents  in  the  armature  windings  are  the  resultants  of  the 
direct  currents  and  the  alternating  currents  which  most  of 
*  See  P'^rat  Courae,  Art.  65,  66,  72,  i^,qo,j|,^- 
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the  time  are  opposing  each  other.  Thus  the  PR  loss  in  the 
armature  of  the  synchronous  converter  is  smaller  than  it 
would  be  in  either  a  motor  or  a  generator  handling  the  same 
amount  of  power.     Accordingly,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 


'Fia.  299.  Synchronous  converter.  Alternating  current  is  received  at 
the  collecting-rings  on  the  right  and  direct  current  is  delivered  at 
the  brushes  hearing  on  the  commutator  at  the  left.    The  General 


I^R  loss  in  a  motor-generator  which  has  two  armatures,  each 
■with  a  higher  PR  loss. 

These  smaller  losses  all  result  in  the  synchronous  conver- 
ter having  a  higher  elficiency  than  the  motor-generator  in 
the  conversion  of  a  given  amount  of  power.  The  benefit  of 
this  higher  efficiency  of  the  synchronous  converter,  however, 
may  be  lost,  because,  in  order  to  regulate  the  voltage  on 
the  direct-current  side,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use 
auxiliary  apparatus,  the  added  losses  of  which  lower  the 
over-al!  efficiency.  ,,  ,  „     i^.ooQlc 
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Relative  ef&eiehcies  of  the  two  devices  are  given  as  follows 
in  the  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers. 

Fwoent 

Efficiency  of  converter 93 

Efficiency  of  transformer  (which  generally  has  to 

■   be  used  with  converter) 97 

Efficiency  of  converter  and  transformer  {0.97  X  0.93)  90 

Efficiency  of  synchronous  motor 93 

Efficiency  of  direct-current  generator 92 

Efficiency  of  motor-generator  converter  (0.92  XO.93)  85 .  ."i 
Efficiency    of    motor^enerator    converter    {if    a 

trairfformer  is  necessary)  (0.97  X  0.855) 83 

Second:.  The  synchronous  converter  we^hs  less  and  occu- 
pies less  space  per  kilovolt-ampere  capacity. 

Third:  The  cost  of  a  synchronous  converter  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  average  about  $11.00  per  kilowatt  for  the  larger 
units.  The  cost  of  a  motor-generator  is  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  greater  than  this,  so  that  if  no  large  amount  of  auxiliary 
apparatus  is  required,  the  synchronous  converter  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  motor-generator. 

The  motor-generator  converter  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages over  the  synchronous  converter: 

First:  By  using  induction  motors  for  the  drive,  motor- 
generator  converters  of  small  capacity  (less  than  100  kw.) 
start  easily  and  operate  satisfactorily.  They  are  much  used 
in  central  stations  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  direct 
current  for  the  fields  of  the  alternators.  Small  rotary  con- 
verters are  difficult  to  start  and  have  the  instability  of  small 
synchronous  motors.  Thus  they  do  not  operate  well  on  lines 
where  sudden  changes  in  load  occur. 

Secrnid:  The  voltage  of  the  generator  of  a  motor^enerator 
can  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  compounding  the  field  so 
that  constant  voltage  may  be  maintained  across  the  directs 
current  brushes,  even  though  the  alternating  pressure  varies 
through  wide  ranges,  as  it  may  at  the  end  of  long  lines.    The 
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voltage  across  the  direct-current  brushes  of  a  synchroitoua    " 
converter  holds  practically  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  alternating^ 
voltage  across  the  rings.     Thus  transformers  are  usually 
necessary  with  synchronous  converters  in  order  to  Iowct  the   - 
alternating  voltage  so  as  to  bring  the  direct  voltage  down  to  ,, 
commercial  value.     Any  change  in  the  alternating  voltage 
produces   a   corresponding   change   in   the   direct   voltage. 
Changing  the  field  excitation  of  a  synchronous  conveHer 
produces  almost  no  change  in  the  voltage  across  the  direct- 
current  brushes.     It  merely  changes  the  angle  of  lead  or  lag 
of  the  alternating  current  taken  by  the  machine,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  VIII  in  the  case  of  synchronous  motors.     Thus 
wherever  the  direct-current  voltage  must  be  made  to  vary 
through  wide  ranges,  a  motor-generator  converter  is  usually 
preferred. 

There  are  various  devices  for  regulating  the  direct  voltage 
of  a  synchronous  converter  and  maintaining  it  constant 
throughout  a  limited  amount  of  change  in  the  alternating 
voltage,  but  they  all  mean  extra  expense  and  many  require 
expert  attendants.     They  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  later. 

Third:  The  synchronous  motor^enerator  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  power-factor  of  the  load  on  a  system.  The 
direct-current  generator  may  be  run  idle  and  the  total 
kilovolt-ampere  capacity  of  the  synchronous  motor  may  be 
used  to  supply  only  reactive  power  to  the  line,  or  part  of  its 
load  may  consist  of  effective  power.  A  synchronous  motor 
can  in  this  way  supply  70  per  cent  of  its  rated  kilovolt-ampere 
capacity  as  reactive  power,  and  still  be  able  to  supply  at  the 
same  time  another  70  per  cent  of  real  power  (kilowatts)  to 
the  generator  to  be  converted  into  direct-current  power. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  power-factor  of  the  power  taken 
by  a  synchronous  converter  can  be  varied  just  as  that  of  a 
synchronous  motor  by  means  of  changing  the  field  current, 
still  it  will  be  shown  later  that  the  kilovolt-ampere  capacity 
of  the  converter  is  lowered  rapidly  as  its  power-factor 
departs  very  much  from  unity,  —  a  power-factor  of  0.90  low- 
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ering  the  capacity  to  about  70  per  cent  of  its  unity  power- 
factor  rating.  It  is  thus  undesirable  to  depend  upon  the 
synchronous  converter  to  supply  much  reactive  power  to  the 
line  load. 

Example  1.  A  power  station  ia  supplying  7500  kw,  at  80  per  cent 
lagging  power-factor,  which  puts  the  rated  full  load  (in  kilovolt- 
amperes)  upon  the  generators. 

(a)  How  many  kilowatts  can  be  added  to  the  above  load  by  the 
use  of  a  synchronous  motor  if  it  ia  over-encited  enoi^  to  produce 
unity  power-factor  in  the  load  on  the  generators? 

(b)  At  what  power-factor  must  the  synchronous  motor  be  run? 

(c)  Assumii^  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent  at  this  load,  how  many 
horse  power  mechanical  load  can  the  motor  carry  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  necessary  reactive  load? 


Pia.  300.  The  vector  OB  representa  the  load  carried  by  the  generattwa 
with  no  synchronouH  motor  on  the  line.  K  a  synchronous-motor  load, 
represented  by  the  vector  BC  ia  added,  the  generator  muat  carry  a 
load  represented  by  the  vector  OC,  which,  however,  is  no  greater  than 
the  vector  OB  which  repreaented  the  original  load,  because  the  power- 
factor  is  improved. 

Construct  Fig.  300,  drawing  the  vector  OA  to  represent  the 
7500  kw.,  or  effective  power.  Draw  the  vector  OB  at  an  angle  of 
37°  (arc  cos  0.80)  to  0^  to  represent  the  total  apparent  power  which 
the  g^ierators  must  produce  in  order  to  deliver  7500  kw.  at  SO 
per  cent  power-factor. 


OB 


7500 


Okv-a. 


.  I,  Google 
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If  the  generators  were  delivering  9380  Icv-a.  at  unity  power-factor 
th^  would  be  delivering  9380  kw.  effective  power.  They  would 
thus  be  delivering  9380  —  7600  or  1880  kw.  more  of  real  power. 

Add  vector  AC,  Fig.  300,  to  vector  OA  to  represent  this  added 
effective  power.  Vector  OC  would  then  represent  the  same  load  at 
unity  power-factor  on  the  generators  that  vector  OB  does  at  0.80 
powei^actor.  Or  OC  represents  the  resultant  load  when  a  load  of 
9380  kv-a.  at  0.80  lagging  power-factor  is  combined  with  some  other 
load  to  produce  9380  kv-a.  at  unity  power-factor.  This  other  load, 
which  combined  with  the  9380  kv-a.  at  a  lagging  0.80  power-factor 
will  produce  9380  kw.,  must  be  represented  by  the  vector  BC,  since 
OC  ia  merely  the  resultant  of  OB  and  BC. 


BC  =  VBA^  +  AC 
BA  =  9380  sin  37° 


AC=  1 


BC  =  V  6630*  -I-  188ff 
=  5940  kv-a. 

(a)  Thus  the  synchronous  motor  may  take  5940  kv-a.  from  the 
line  and  still  not  increase  the  load  on  the  generators.  But  note 
that  of  this  load,  5630  kv-a,  (represented  by  the  line  AB)  must  be 
a  leading  reactive  load,  to  counterbalance  the  5630  kv-a.  lagging 
reactive  load  already  on  the  line.  The  effective  part  of  the  added 
load  is  1880  kv-a.  at  unity  power-factor.  The  power-factor  of  the 
synchronous  motor  load  ia  Uius 

effective  power       1880      „„,„,     ,. 

(b) 7^^ ■  =  rrrr  =  0.316  leadmg. 

apparent  power      6940 

At  90  per  cent  efficiency,  the  motor  could  supply  a  mechanical 
load  of, 

(c)  0.90  X  1880  X  ~  =  2260  h.p. 

Thus  by  using  an  over-excit«d  synchronous  motor,  2260  more 
horse  power  can  be  taken  from  the  line  without  adding  to  the  toad 
on  the  generators. 

Prob.  1-9,  If  the  motor  of  Example  1  were  direct-connected  to 
a  direct-current  generator  having  92  per  cent  efficiency,  how  many 
kilowatts  could  it  convert  to  direct-current  power  under  the  con- 
ditions of  Example  1? 

Prob.  3-9.  (o)  How  many  kilowatts,  du^ct-current,  could  be 
delivered  by  the  motor-generator  converter  of  Prob.  1,  if  the  motor 
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is  overexcited  enough  to  raise  the  power-factor  of  the  aystem  of 
Example  1  to  0.90  lagging,  and  not  add  any  kv-a.  load  to  the  g^t- 
eratore?  Generator  efficiency,  92  per  cent.  Motor  efficiency,  90 
per  cent.  (6)  At  what  powei^factor  must  the  synchrMioua  motor 
operate  in  this  case? 

Prob-  t-9.  (a)  If  &  Bynchronoue  converter  operating  at  90  per 
cent  leading  power-factor  were  used  to  supply  the  same  directs 
current  power  as  in  Prob.  2,  how  many  kilovolt-amperes  would  be 
added  to  the  load  on  the  generators?  Assume  an  ^ciency  of 
95  per  cent  for  the  converter.  (6)  At  what  power-factor  will  the 
generators  sow  operate? 

Prob.  4-fl.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  synchronous  convCTter 
of  Prob.  3,  when  operating  at  90  per  cent  power-factor,  can  defiver 
not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  its  rated  load  (i.e.,  its  load  at  unity 
power-factor).  What  must  be  the  full-load  rating  (unity  power- 
factor)  of  the  converter  of  Prob.  3? 

Prob.  6-9.  How  many  revolutions  per  minute  will  the  motor- 
generator  converter  of  Fig.  298  m^e  when  operating  on  a  60-cycle 
system?    The  motor  has  10  poles. 

Prob.  6-».  How  many  poles  would  the  motor  of  Prob,  5  have 
if  it  were  intended  to  opaate  at  750  r.p.m.  on  a  26-cycle  system? 

126.  Ratio  of  the  Alternating  E.MJf.  to  the  Direct  E.M.F. 
in  a  Synchronous  Converter. 

Single-phase.  Consider  the  diagram  of  a  simple  single- 
phase  synchronous  converter  shown  in  Fig.  301.  The  poles 
N  ajid  S  are  excited  by  direct  current  from  an  outside  source. 
Alternating-current  power  is  delivered  to  the  collecting-rings 
A  and  B  from  an  outside  aource.  From  these  rings  the  lead 
wires  M  and  N  dehver  the  alternating  current  to  the  arma- 
ture winding  at  the  two  tapping  points  a  and  b,  situated  180 
electrical  degrees  apart  from  each  other.  At  the  instant 
shown  in  Fig.  301  the  alternating  e.m.f.  and  current,  at  unity 
power-factor,  would  be  at  a  maximum,  and,  considering  the 
lead  M  positive  at  this  instant,  the  armature  current  would 
cause  the  armature  to  rotate  counter-clockwise  as  indicated. 
There  would  then  be  set  up  in  the  armature  windings  an  in- 
duced e.m.f.  as  marked  in  the  coils.  Note  carefully  that 
whatever  current  the  alternating  e.m.f.  may  force  through 
the  armature  windings  at  this  instant  must  be  forced  against 
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the  induced  e.m.f.  and  must  then  produce  a  motor  effect  tend- 
ing to  turn  the  armature  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction. 

Note  also  that  an  alternating  current  at  this  instant  can 
flow  directly  from  the  wires  M  and  N  through  the  neutral 
coils  to  the  direct-current  brushes  without  going  through  the 

■BolatLon  


Flo.  301.  Diagram  of  the  armature  windings  and  connections  of  a 
sii^e-phase  Eynchronoua  converter.  At  this  iostant  the  maximum 
value  of  the  alternating  e.m.f.  is  bcmg  delivered  through  the  rings  to 
the  armature  at  the  tapping  points  a  and  b,  causing  it  to  rotate  as 
marked.  The  induced  e.m.f.  marked  on  the  armature  windings  is 
being  delivered  to  the  htuahes  ft  and  Bj. 

armature.  Any  appliance  attached  to  the  brushes  Bi  and  Sj 
would  at  this  instant  receive  all  its  power  directly  from  the 
alternating  line. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  arma- 
ture resistance  and  reactance  are  negligibly  small,  and  that 
the  losses  and  reactions  can  be  neglected  as  is  practically  true 
when  the  converter  is  running  idle.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  windings  is  practically  equal  to  the 
impressed  e.ra.f.  Now  the  induced  e.ni.f.  is  the  e.m.f.  which 
is  delivered  by  the  armature  to  the  direct-current  brushes, 
and  the  impressed  e.m.f,  is  the  maximum  instantaneous  value 
of  the  impressed  alternating  e.m.f .  i   .        ^-  .otv^lc 
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When  the  armatiire  has  turned  through  90°,  the  induced 
ejn.t.  between  the  taps  a  and  b  becomes  zero.  But  ainee 
the  machine  is  in  synchronism  and  in  phase  with  the  line 
volt^e,  the  impressed  e.m.f.  between  the  rings  AB  at  this 
instant  has  also  become  zero.  There  is  thus  no  current  in 
the  wires  M  and  iV.  The  direct  e.m.f.  across  the  brushes, 
Bi  and  Bi,  however,  will  be  the  same  as  before. 


Fio.  302.  The  arnmture  of  Pig.  301  has  turned  throi^  90°.  The 
impreBBed  alternating  voltage  between  file  tapping  points  is  zero  al 
this  instant.  The  induced  e.mi.  between  the  brushes  Bi  and  Bi  is' 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  301. 

We  thus  have  a  direct  e.m.f.  at  the  brushes  which  is  equal 
to  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  e.m.f,  at  the  ring^ 
and  we  may  write  the  equation 

Ea  =  E„, 
in  which 

Ed  =  direct  induced  e,m,f. 

Em  =  maximum  value  of  impressed  alternating  ejni. 
Since  the  alternating  e,m.f.  is  harmonic, 

E  =  0.707  E„.  ,:  ,  „  ..L.ooglc 
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Therefore 

E  =  0.707  E^; 
where    E  =  effective  value  of  impressed  alternating  e.m.f. 
Ed  =  direct  induced  e.m.f. 
Thus  for  a  eingle-phase  converter,  we  may  Bay  that  at  no  load 
the  alternating  voltage  is  0.707  of  the  direct  voltage. 

Two-phase.     In  a  two-phase  (four-ring)  converter,  the  sec- 
ond phase  is  tapped  at  points  midway  between  the  single- 


I^a.  303.  Diagram  of  a  three-phaae  three-ring  converter.  The  im- 
pressed three-phase  alternating  voltage  ia  brought  to  the  three  equi- 
distant tapping  pointe  abc  on  the  umature.  The  induced  voltage  is 
deUvered  as  before  to  the  brushes  Bi  and  Bt. 

phase  taps,  the  voltage  across  one  phase  being  at  a  maximum 
when  it  is  zero  across  the  other  phase.  Thus  the  voltage 
scroBS  each  phase  of  a  two-phase  tapping  is  the  same  as 
the  voltage  across  a  single-phase  tapping.  Accordingly,  the 
alternating  voltage  in  each  phase  of  a  two-phase  converter, 
also,  is  0.707  of  the  direct  voltage. 

Three-phase.    For  the  voltage  relations  in  a  three-phase 
converter,  consider  Pig.  303  and  304.     The  4hree  lead  wires 
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are  tapped  into  the  annature  windings  at  three  eqmdistant 
points  a,  b  and  c  (t^at  is,  with  eight  coils  between  any  two 
taps),  and  brought  out  to  their  reapective  slip  rings  A,  B 
and  C.  The  alternating  voltage  impressed  on  the  rin^  is 
thus  appUed  to  the  armature  at  these  three  points  and  causes 
the  armature  to  rotate  as  a  Bynchronous  motor.  This  in- 
duces an  e.m.f.  in  the  armature  windings  of  practically  a 
sine-wave  form.* 

Let  the  vector  1  in  Fig.  304  represent  the  mftTfimnm  e.m.f. 
induced  in  coil  1,  and  vector  2  the  maximum  ejn.f.  induced 
in  coil  2,  etc.    Note  that  the  e.m.f  .'s  differ  in  phase  with  one 

another  by  -^j-  or  15°.     Thus  the  e.m.f,  in  coil  2  is  15" 

ahead  of  the  e.mi.  in  coil  I,  the  e.m.f.  of  coil  3  is  15°  ahead 
of  the  ejn.f.  in  coil  2,  etc.  The  maximum  induced  e.mi. 
through  the  twelve  coils  on  one  side  or  path  of  the  armature, 
coils  1  to  12,  and  24  to  13  inclusive,  equals  the  vector  sum  of 
the  maximum  voltages  across  each  coil.  We  have  seen  that 
this  maximum  e.m.f.  across  twelve  coils  is  the  voltage  be- 
tween the  direct-current  brushes. 

The  maximum  induced  e.m.f.  between  any  two  of  the 
alternating-current  taps  equals  the  vector  sum  of  the  maxi- 
mum e.m.f.'s  in  the  eight  coils  cwnposing  the  phase.  Thus 
the  vector  ah.  Fig.  304,  is  the  vector  sum  of  the  maximum 
ejni.'s  in  coils  3  to  10,  inclusive,  and  represents  the  maximum 
value  of  the  induced  cm.f.'s  across  the  phase  ob,  which  is 
composed  of  these  coils.  This  maximum  value  of  the  induced 
e.m.f.  will  take  place  when  the  phase  oil  is  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  303  and  304,  because  at  that  instant  the 
instantaneous  values  of  the  voltages  in  the  several  coils 
composing  the  phase  are  nearest  the  maximum  value. 
Note  that  in  Fig.  303  at  this  instant  the  coils  3  to  10  are 
cutting  lines  of  flux  at  the  angle  most  nearly  equal  to  a  right 
angle  and  therefore  at  the  greatest  rate.     Fig.  304  shows  the 

*  See  First  Course,  Chap.  VIII. 
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same  fact,  in  that  the  vectors  3  to  10  are  so  situated  that  their 
resultant  «&  makes  a  r^ht  angle  with  the  horitontal,  —  this 
being  the  position  of  a  vector  corresponding  to  the  maximum 
ilffitantimeous  value. 

Assuming  the  armature  resistance,  reactance,  etc.,  to  be 
n^igible,  as  they  practically  are  at  no  load,  the  impressed 


tr^i^°iM.a 


Fia.  304.  Vector  diagram  ot  the  induced  and  impressed  voltage  in  the 
armature  winding  of  a  three-phase  converter.  The  maximum  induced 
voltage  between  the  points  a,  b  and  c  is  equal  and  oppoait«  to  the  im- 
praased  voltage  at  all  times. 


alternating  e.m.f.  equals  the  induced  alternating  e.m.f.  in 
each  phase,  at  all  instants.  If  the  maximum  induced  e.m.f. 
(A  occurs  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  303  and  304,  then  the 
maximum  impressed  ejn.f.  ba  should  occur  at  the  same 
instant.  Otherwise  there  would  be  instants  when  the  in- 
duced e.m.f.  was  h^er  than  the  impressed  ejn.f.  and 
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currents  would  be  sent  back  from  the  armature  windinge  into 
the  source  of  supply.  Thus  the  vector  ab  represents  the 
maximum  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  phase  ob  and  also  the  maxi- 
mum e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  phase  ha,  which  of  couree  ia  in 
the  oppoaite  direction  to  the  induced  ejni. 

Accordingly,  the  ratio  of  the  vector  60  to  the  vector  BjBi 
equals  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  impressed  alternating 
e.mi,  to  the  direct  ejn.f.,  of  a  three-phase  converter.  This 
ratio  is  merely  the  ratio  of  a  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangla 
Thus  in  Fig.  305,  the  ratio 

AB  _  maximum  impressed  alternating  e.m.f.,  three-phase 
AD  direct  e.ra.f. 

Since  the  angle  ABD,  Fig.  305,  is  a  right  angle,*  and  the 
angle  ADB  is  60°, 

4^  =  sin  60=  =  0.866. 
AD 

Thus  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  e.m.f.  is  0.866 
of  the  direct  e,m.f. 

But  the  effective  value  of  alternating  e.m.f.  ia  the  value 
generally  used  and  this  is  0.707  of  the  maximum  value  when 
the  e.m,f.  has  a  sine  wave-form. 

Therefore  the  effective  value  of  the  impressed  alternating 
e.m.f.  is  0.707  X  0.866  or  0.612  of  the  direct  e.m.f. 

The  actual  values  of  the  ratio  of  alternating  voltage  to 
direct  voltage  varies  but  little  from  the  ideal  values  of  this 
article.    Any  variation  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  following 


*  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  &  right  an^e. 

Any  ai^e  at  the  circiunference  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  one^luilf  of  the 
angle  at  the  center  whose  sides  cut  out  the  same  arc  on  the  circiunference. 
The  arc  AB  is  120°,  therefore  the  angle  ADB  which  subtends  this  arc  is 
120° 
—^  —  60*.    Sunilariy  the  angle  DBA  is  a  tight  angle. 
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(o)  Tlie  wave-form  of  the  e.tn.f.  induced  in  the  windings 
may  not  be  that  of  a  sine  curve  and  thus  the  effective  value 
would  not  be  exactly  0.707  of  the  maximum.  This  depends 
largdy  upon  what  fraction  of  the  pole  pitch  is  covered  by 
the  pole-shoe.     It  has  been  found  that  if  about  70  per  cent 


FiQ.  305.  The  line  AD  represents  the  value  of  the  voltage  acroea  the 
direcb.«urreQt  brushes.  The  lines  AB,  BC  and  CA  represent  the  man- 
mum  value  of  the  impressed  alternating  voltage  j^  =  0.856. 

of  the  pole  pitch  is  covered  by  the  pole-shoe,  then  the  induced 
e.m.f.  will  have  practically  a  sine  wave-form,*  As  modern 
converters  are  designed  very  closely  to  this  specification, 
the  form  of  the  e.m.f.  is  very  close  to  that  of  a  sine  wave. 

The  wave-form  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  also  must  be  approxi- 
mately a  sine  wave  in  order  not  to  affect  the  ratio  of  voltages. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  wave-form  of  impressed 
e.m.f.  shall  coincide  exactly  with  that  of  the  induced  e.m.f., 
otherwise,  equalizing  currents  of  considerable  magnitude  may 
circulate  in  the  armature  windings.  See  pages  85  and  87 
of  this  volume. 


•  See  First  Course,  Cbap.  VIII. 
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(6)  The  direct-current  brushes  may  not  be  aet  on  the 
neutral  axis  and  accordingly  the  direct  voltage  would  not 
be  the  maximum  induced  voltage. 

(c)  The  resistance  of  the  armature  must  be  overcome 
whenever  the  machine  is  delivering  current.  Voltage  acroas 
the  direct-current  brushes  would  be  a  Uttle  lower  than  the 
induced  e.m.f.  when  the  machine  is  converting  alternating 
current  to  direct  current.  The  ratio  of  alternating  voltage  to 
direct  voltage  would  thus  be  a  little  larger  at  full  load  than  at 
no  load.  For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  machine  is  used  to 
convert  direct  current  to  alternating  current  the  ratio  would 
be  lower  at  full  load.  The  converter  is  then  said  to  be 
inverted.  The  following  table  is  based  on  data  published  by 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

TABLE  I 

VoLTAQB  Ratios  of  Convbbtbbs 

Ratio  of  Alternating  E,M,F.  to  Direct  E.M.F. 


Number  otphMM. 

Under  ides) 

— 

Full-kad 

Full-bad 

One,  two,  eix'  (diametral) 
Three  or  bIx  (double-delta) 

0  707 

0.612 

0.71 

0.675 
0.580 

Example  2.    It  is  desired  to  m^tain  350  volte  between  the 
direct-current  brushes  of  a  three-phase  synchronoua  converter. 
What  alternating  e.m.f.  must  be  applied  between  the  rings? 
For  a  three-ring  converter, 

E  -  0.62  Bi 
=  0.62  X  550 
=  341  volts  (atfuUload). 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  help  one  remember  the 
relation  between  the  voltage  at  the  direct-current  brushes 
and  the  voltage  at  the  alternating-current  rings  for  the 
various  schemes  of  tapping  the  armature  and  connecting 
tiie  transformers. 

A.ooglc 
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Single-phase   and   two-phaao. 
(Ideal.) 


igle-phase  and  two-phase. 

(Adtutd.) 


Six-phase  diametral.     (Ideal.)  Six-phase  diametral.    (Actual.) 


Six-phase  double-delta.  Six-phaise  double-delta. 

(Ideal.)  (Actual.) 

Relation  between  the  alternating  voltage  and  the  direct  voltage  of 

BynchronouB  converters. 

I),,    ■...:,  L.OO'^IC 
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Prob.  7-9.  If  the  e.m.f.  of  a  S-phase  2300-volt  transmission  line 
were  applied  directly  to  the  rings  of  a  3-ring  converter,  what 
would  be  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current  bruahes? 

Prob.  8-9.  In  Fig.  303  and  304  the  voltage  across  each  coU  is 
harmonic  and  has  a  niajdmum  value  of  40  volts. 

(a)   What  is  the  maximum  e.m.f.  induced  in  phase  ba? 

(6)  What  is  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current  brushes  at 
no  load? 

(c)  Prom  (o)  and  (6),  what  is  the  ratio  of  maximum  induced 
voltage  in  phase  ba  to  the  no-load  voltage  across  the  direct-current 


I^ob.  S-B.  By  addition  of  instantaneous  coil  e.m.f. 's,  what  is 
-the  instantaneous  induced  voltage  across  the  phase  cb  at  the  instant 
s&own  in  Fig.  303  and  304?    Maximum  e.m.f.  in  each  coil= 40  volts. 

Prob.  10-9.  (a)  PYom  the  value  of  the  voltage  impressed  across 
phase  6a  as  found  in  Prob.  8,  compute  the  instantaneous  impressed 
volt^e  across  phase  cb  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  303  and  304. 

{b)  How  does  this  value  compare  with  the  instantaneous  in- 
duced ejn.f.  of  Prob.  9? 

Prob.  11-9.  If  we  regard  a  two-phase  converter  as  a  four-phase 
machine,  what  fraction  of  the  direct  voltage  is  the  eSective  alter- 
nating e.m.f.  between  adjacent  taps  or  rings,  at  no  load?  (Instead 
of  stating  the  voltage  of  a  two-phase  alternator  as  that  between 
adjacent  rings,  it  is  customary  to  state  the  voltage  across  one  phase 
as  the  two-phase  voltage.) 

Prob.  13-9.  Derive  the  ratio  of  the  effective  alternating  e.m.f. 
impressed  across  adjacent  rings  of  a  six-phase  converter  to  the 
e.m.f.  across  the  direct-current  brushes. 

(It  is  customary  to  state  as  the  alternating  e.m.f.  of  a  six-phase 
converter,  either  the  voltage  between  rinp  which  are  tapped  to 
points  180  electrical  degrees  apart  on  the  armature,  or  the  voltage 
between  rings  tapped  to  points  which  are  120  electrical  degrees 
apart.  This  makes  the  e.m.f.  ratios  of  a  six-phase  converter  the 
same  as  that  of  a  single-phase  or  ttiat  of  a  three-phase.  See  Art. 
126  and  127.) 

127.  Ratio  of  Alternating  Current  per  Ring  to  Direct 
Current.  Single-phase  Converter.  If  we  neglect  the  losses 
in  the  converter,  which  are  actually  very  small,  the  total 
alternating-current  power  put  in  at  the  rings  equals  the  total 
direct-current  power  taken  out  at  the  bru^esA.  ,oo<;;k' 
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For  a  sineJc-phase  machine,  this  may  be  written 
(a)  ffi/i  cos  ff  =  EJi, 

in  which 

El  =  effective  value  of  single-phase  alternatii^  e.m.f. 

/i  =  effective  alternating  current  deUvered  to  one  ring. 
Eg  =  voltage  across  direct-current  brushes. 

Id  =  direct  current  delivered,  total  amperes. 
Cos  e  =  power-factor. 

Since  a  synchronous  converter  is  designed  to  operate  at 
unity  power-factor,  let  ua  take  cos  0  as  1. 

We  have  seen  that  in  a  single-phase  converter 
£,  =  0.707  ffd. 
Thus  we  may  substitute  these  values  in  equation  (a)  and 
obtain 

0.707  EJi  =  EJs, 

^^"0707' 
=  1.41  h. 

Due  to  the  losses  in  the  machine  and  the  occasional  lower 
power-factor,  the  ratio  is  a  Uttle  greater  than  1.41  in  an 
actual  converter. 

Example  3.  At  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor, 
what  would  be  the  alternating  current  per  Knc  wire  and  voltage 
between  rii^  of  a  single-phase  converter  which  was  delivering 
400  kw.  direct-current  power  at  220  volte? 

,       400,000      ,„_ 

=*  ~~^  •  =  1820  amperes, 

1,  =  1.41  h 

=  ]  .41  X  1820 

=  2570  amperes. 
J?i  =  0.707  X  220 

=  155.6  volts. 

Example  4.  If  the  converter  in  Example  3  is  operated  on  95  per 
cent  poweF'^actor  at  90  per  cent  efficiency,  what  would  be  the 
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alternating  current  and  voltage  when  ddivmng  400  kw.  direot 
current  at  220  volte? 
Alternating-current  power  ■«  Ed\  cos  C. 
-  0.95  Eih. 
Direct-current  power  -  EJt  =  400,000  watts  ^^  0.D0  ctf  0.96  EJi. 
El  •=  0.71  Ei 
=  0.71X220 
-  156.2  volte. 
Tlierefore,  since 

Eili  =  0.90  X  0.95  X  1565  X  /i  =  400,000, 
400,000 
'"0.90X0.95X156.2 


Thres-pluBe  Converter.  The  alternating-current  power  re- 
ceived at  the  rings  c^  a  three-phase  convertar  running  at 
unity  power-factor,  if  we  neglect  the  slight  losses  in  the  ma- 
chine, would  be  equal  to  the  direct-current  power  delivered 
at  the  direct- current  brushes. 

1.73.E^iCosfl  =  Ed/d, 
where 

Et  =  effective  voltage  between  alternating-ourrent  rings. 
/(  =  effective  current  delivered  to  each  ring. 
But  cosfl  =  1.0 

and  £g  °=  0.612  Et. 

Thus  we  may  write 

1.73  X  0.612  E J,  X  1.0  -  EJa, 
h 


h 


1.73  X  0.612 
=  0.943  h. 


As  three-phase  converters  always  operate  at  lesa  than  100 
per  cent  efficiency  and  sometimes  at  less  than  unity  power- 
factor,  the  alternating  current  per  ring  is  always  somewhat 
greater  than  0.943  of  the  direct  current  delivered  by  the 
machine. 

A.oogic 
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Prob.  lS-9.  A  three-phase  three-ring  converter  is  taking  1000 
unperes  per  ring  at  a,  voltage  of  700  between  rings.  If  it  wera 
operating  at  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  unity  power-factor,  what 
direct  current  would  it  be  delivering,  and  at  what  voltage? 

Prob.  14-9.  What  would  be  the  direct  current  and  voltage,  if 
the  converter  of  Prob.  13  were  running  with  same  alternating 
current  and  voltage  at  the  rings,  but  were  operating  under  practical 
conditions  of  98  per  cent  power-factor  and  92  per  cent  efficiency? 

Prob.  15-9.  Detennine  the  ratio  of  the  alternating  current  per 
ring  of  a  Bix-ring  converter  to  the  direct  current  at  the  brushes  for 
the  ideal  conditions  of  100  per  c^it  ^eiency  and  unity  power* 
factor. 

K^.  18-9.  What  would  be  the  altematii^  ciurent  per  ring  and 
the  alternating  voltage  between  adjacent  rings  in  a  aix-phaee 
converter  operatii^  at  unity  power-factor  and  93  per  cent  efficiency, 
if  it  were  deUvering  2000  amperes  direct  current  at  550  volts? 

128.  The  Operation  of  Six-ring  Converters  on  Three- 
phase  Systems.  On  account  of  the  resulting  economy  of 
design,  two  reasons  for  which  are  shown  in  §135,  most 
converters  are  built  with  six  collecting-rings.  Since  most 
transmission  lines  are  three-wire  systems,  special  trana- 
former  connections  are  employed  to  step  down  the  thiee- 
phaae  power  of  the  transmission  line  and  change  it  into  the 
six-phase  power  required  by  the  converter.  These  special 
coonections  are  discussed  fully  in  §57  from  the  viewpoint 
af  the  transformers.  In  this  article  the  discussion  is  from 
the  converter  viewpoint. 

Diametral  Connections.  We  may  start  with  a  three-ring 
converter  tapped  as  in  Fig.  303,  and  add  three  extra  taps  to 
it  as  in  Fig.  306;  that  is,  a  tap  at  (ai)  diametrically  opposite 
tap  (o),  one  at  (hi)  diametrically  opposite  tap  (fr)  and  one  at 
(ci)  diametrically  opposite  tap  (c).  Each  of  these  taps  is  now 
connected  to  a  ring,  necessitating  six  rings  instead  of  the 
three  of  Fig,  303.  This  gives  us  a  converter  tapped  at  six 
points  and  supplied  with  six  rings.  We  may  now  connect  a 
transformer  across  each  diametrical  set  of  taps  as  in  Fig. 
306,  where  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  A  is  connecter' 
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across  the  tapping  points  a  and  a\,  the  secondary  of  trans- 
former B  across  the  points  h  and  hi,  and  the  secondary  of 
transformer  C  across  the  points  c  and  C\.  These  connections 
are  of  course  made  by  means  of  rings,  which  have  been  left 
out  of  Fig.  306  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  arrowheads 
in  the  transformers  denote  the  positive  direction  internally 


Fia.  306.  Diagram  showing  the  diainetral  method  of  connecting  a  dx- 
phase  converter  to  a  three-phaee  tine.  Arrows  on  transformera  and 
transmission  tines  show  the  positive  direction  through  transTormera 
and  between  wires  of  transmission  line.  Arrows  on  the  armature  con- 
ductors indicate  instantaneous  direction  of  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  wind- 
ings.   For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  collecting  rings  are  omitted. 

through  the  transformers,  while  the  arrows  on  the  armature 
windings  denote  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  ejn/. 
induced  in  the  windings  for  the  position  occupied  by  each 
inductor. 

With  the  armature  revolving  counter-clockwise,  note  that 
the  induced  e.m.f.  from  6  to  6i  reaches  a  maximum  120° 
ahead  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  from  a  to  ai.  This  can  be  seen 
clearly  from  Fig.  307,  in  which  the  arrows  represent  the  phase 
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relations  of  ejn.f.'s  between  these  points.  Note  that  a-ai 
must  move  through  120°  before  it  can  be  in  the  position  of 
b-bi,  which  in  turn  must  move  through  120°  before  it  can  be 
in  the  position  of  c-Ci, 

Kg.  308  is  a  vector  representation  of  the  phase  relations  of 
induced  e.m.f.'s  between  these  points.  These  figures  show 
that  the  induced  e.m.f.'a  between  the  diametral  points  b-bi, 
a-ai,  c-Ci  are  in  the  proper  three-phase  relation;  thus,  trans- 
formers of  the  proper  voltage,  frequency  and  phase  sequence 


Fig.  307.  Diagram  ehowing 
the  phase  relations  of  the 
induced  e.m.f.'s  between 
diametral  taps.  6-Aii8l20° 
ahead  of  a~a,  which  ia  120° 
ahead  c-Ci. 


Fig.  308,  Vector  diagram  of  in- 
duced e.m.f.'s  between  diametral 
tapping  points  on  the  converters 
of  Fig.  306.  Vector  6-6,  is  120' 
ahead  of  vector  a-Oi  which  is  120° 
ahead  of  c-Ci. 


may  be  placed  between  these  points,  and  the  machine  will 
then  operate  as  a  synchronous  motor  on  a  three-pliase  line. 
We  merely  have  to  be  sure  that  the  sequence  of  the  posi- 
tive direction  through  the  secondaries  of  the  transformers 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  induced  e.m.f .  in  the  armature,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  307  and  308.  Thus  the  vector  diagram  of  the 
voltage  relations  in  the  three-phase  line  of  Fig.  306  must  be 
that  of  Fig.  309  in  which  phase  B  leads  phase  A  by  120°, 
which  in  turn  leads  phase  C  by  120°.    Then  the  seconds 
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terminals  of  tbe  transformer  can  be  connected  diametrally 
to  the  armature  tape,  h-bi,  a~a\,  c-ci,  and  the  relation  of  the 
secondary  e-mi.'a  also  will  be  represented  by  Fig.  307  and 
308.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  transformer  con- 
nectiona  eo  that  the  sequence  of  phases  in  tbe  line  corresponds 
to  the  sequence  of  e.mi .'s  between  the  sev^'al  pairs  d  points 
to  which  the  transformers  are  attached. 
In  other  words,  the  transformer  B  can 
be  connected  to  the  points  6-6i,  A  to 
the  points  a-oi,  and  C  to  the  points 
c-C|,  only  when  the  e.m.f.'s  across  the 
secondaries  of  transformers  B,  A  and  C 
'  have  tbe  same  value  and  sequence  as 
Fig.  309.  Vector  dia-  the  induced  e.m.f.'s  between  the  points 
gram  showing  the  5_^^  ^.^^^  f^_f.^ 

rfTtwSw^li^      ^^*^  ^^^^  ^^  method  of  tapping  the 
to  be  coDDected  diam-  armature    and    connecting   the    trans- 
F^'^Mtfi***""'^*^**^'**  formers  divides  the   armature  into  six 
'  phases  and  that  six  rings  are  required. 

Such  a  converter  is  called  a  six-phase  or  a  six-ring  converter. 
Fig.  310  shows  the  proper  connections  of  the  transformer 
secondary  terminals  to  the  rings.  Note  that  the  taps  which 
are  adjacent  on  the  armature  are  brought  out  to  adjacentrings. 
Each  transformer  must  therefore  be  bridged  across  four  rings ; 
that  is,  when  a  terminal  of  a  transformer  is  brought  to  a  ring, 
the  other  terminal  skips  two  rings  and  is  brought  to  the 
fourth.  Each  transformer  is  connected  to  taps  which  are 
diametrally  opposite  to  each  other  just  as  in  a  single-phase 
converter.  We  have  seen  that  the  maximum  alternating 
voltage  of  the  converter  between  these  taps  is  exactly  equal 
t»  the  direct  e.m.f.  delivered  by  the  direct-current  brushes. 
Thus  the  maximum  voltage  of  each  transformer  must  equal 
the  direct  voltage  of  the  converter.  The  effective  voltage  of 
each  transformer  must  therefore  be  0.707  of  the  voltage 
at  the  du-eet-current  brushes  at  no  load,  or  0.71  at  full 
load.  n  ,  .  ■,l..oo>^k' 
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Fia.  310.  Connection  of  taping  points  of  armature  to  rings  and  of 
tmnafonnos  to  rings  for  the  aiK-phase  diEunetral  method.  When  one 
terminal  of  a  tTEinsformer  secondary  has  been  broi^ht  to  a  ring,  the 
other  terminal  skips  tiro  rings  and  is  connected  to  the  fourth. 

Example  K.  A  6-rii^  converter  diametrally  connected  to  three 
smgle-phase  transformers  at  full  load  delivers  1000  kw.  at  600  volta 
direct  current.  The  converter  haa  a  full-load  efficiency  of  93  per 
cent,  at  unity  power-factor.     The  line  voltage  ia  11,000. 

(a)  What  must  be  the  full-load  secondary  voltage  of  each  trans- 
former? 

(6)  What  muBt  be  the  voltage  ratio  of  each  transformer  if  the 
primaries  are  delta-oonnected  to  the  line?  ^  ^  1 1  • 
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Solution:  (a)  The  secondary  voltage  of  the  transformers  must 
equal  the  effective  value  of  the  diametral  induced  alternating  e.m.f. 


(6)  The  voltage  ratio  of  each  tranafonner  must  be 


(c)  At  unity  power-factor,  each  tranafonner  must  deliver 


*°'(iii, 


kw.  =  358.4  kw. 


At  unity  power-factor  each  transformer  must  deliv 

358,400 

426 


=  840  amp. 


Prob.  1T~D.  Draw  a  diagram  similar  to  F^.  310,  except  that 
the  primaries  of  the  transformers  are  to  be  Btar-connect«d  fo  the 
transmission  line. 

Prob.  18-9.  Solve  Example  5  with  the  primaries  of  the  trans- 
formers star-connected  to  the  transmission  line. 

Prob.  19-9.  Replace  the  6-ring  converter  of  Example  5  with  the 
3-ring  converter  and  solve  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  in  Example  5.  Connect 
the  secondaries  of  the  transformers  in  star  and  the  primaries  in  delta. 

Prob.  20-9.  It  is  desired  to  dehver  500  kw.  direct  ctirrent  at 
220  volts  from  the  brushes  of  a  6-ring  converter.  What  must  be  the 
kv-a.  capacity,  voltage  and  voltage-ratio  of  the  transformers  if 
they  are  to  be  diametrally  connected  to  the  converter  and  delta- 
connected  to  a  3-phase  2300-volt  line?  Power-faetor,  95  per  cent, 
efficiency,  91  per  cent. 

Prob.  81-9.  Solve  Prob.  20  for  a  3-rii^  converter  and  with  the 
transformers  star-connected  to  the  line  and  deltarconnected  to  the 
converter. 

129.  Double-^elta  Connection.  In  the  double-delta 
scheme  of  connection,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  common 
practice  of  constructing  the  secondary  winding  of  a  trans- 
former in  two  equal  coils.     Leads  are  brought  out  from  both 
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terminals  of  each  coil.  Consequently  one-half  of  the  second- 
ary e.m.f.  can  be  impressed  across  part  of  the  converter 
armature  and  the  other  half  across  another  part.  Since  the 
e.ra.f.'s  of  both  coils  are  in  phase  with  each  other,  the  coils 
must  not  be  connected  across  parts  of  the  armature  in  which 
the  induced  e,m.f.'8  differ  in  value  or  in  phase.  Otherwise, 
even  though  the  armature  were  revolving  in  synchronism 


Fia.  311.  Diagram  showing  the  double-delta  conhection  of  the  two 
secondary  coils  of  traneformer  C.  Coll  Ct  is  connected  to  the  taps  b 
and  a  in  the  direction  reversed  to  that  in  which  coil  Cj  is  connected 
to  the  tape  Og  and  6i. 

with  the  frequency  of  the  hne,  one  coil  would  continually  be 
impressing  on  part  of  the  armature,  an  e.m.f.  which  was  out 
of  phase  with  the  induced  e.m.f.  of  that  part  of  the  armature. 
Consequently,  harmful  local  currents  would  flow  through  the 
transformer  coil  and  part  of  the  armature. 

Thus  in  Fig.  311,  coil  Ci,  which  is  one-half  of  the  secondary 
winding  of  transformer  C,  is  impressed  across  the  taps  a  and 
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b  of  the  converter  armature,  in  such  a  way  that  the  eeconduy 
ejn.f.  tends  to  send  a  current  from  6  to  a  through  ihe  arma- 
ture windings. 

Now  coil  Ct,  the  e.m.f .  of  which  is  exactly  in  phase  with  the 
e.m.f.  of  coil  Ci,  must  be  connocted  across  that  part  of  the 
annature  in  which  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  the  same  in  value 
and  in  phase  as  that  part  between  the  points  a  and  b.  But 
there  is  no  part  of  the  armature  in  which  the  induced  e.m.f. 
is  in  phase  and  has  the  same  value  as  the  e.m.f.  between  the 
points  b  and  a.  However,  the  e.m.f.  between  the  points  61 
and  di  has  the  same  value  as  that  between  b  and  a,  but  differs 
in  phase  with  it  by  180°,  because  when  the  induced  e.m.f. 
tends  to  send  a  current  from  a  to  b,  at  that  same  instant  it 
tends  to  send  one  from  &i  to  ai,  which  ia  in  the  reversed  direc- 
tion around  the  armature.  We  may  then  connect  the  coil  C* 
in  the  reversed  direction  to  the  points  bi  and  ai,  so  that  while 
coil  Ci  tends  to  send  a  current  from  a  to  f>,  coil  Cj  will  tend 
to  send  a  current  from  bi  to  Oi-  Thus  the  cm.f.'s  of  the  two 
transformer  coils  tend  to  send  currents  in  opposite  directions 
»ound  the  armature.  They  are  opposed  in  this  tendency  by 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature.  This  induced  e.m.f-  is 
at  every  instant  opposite  in  phase  to  the  impressed  ejn,f,* 

Similarly,  coil  Bi  of  transformer  B  is  put  between  the  points 
c&,  and  coil  B2  ia  put  in  the  reversed  direction  across  the 
points  biCi.  Coil  Ai  of  transformer  A  is  connected  between 
the  points  ac,  and  coil  ^4:,  in  the  reversed  direction  between 
the  points  ciOi.  Thus  the  coils  Ai,  Bi  and  Ci  are  connected 
to  the  armature  in  delta  with  the  phase  sequence  AiBiCi,  and 
the  coils  AaBjCi  are'connected  to  the  armature  in  the  reversed 
direction  in  delta  so  that  the  phase  sequence  reads  CtBaAi. 
In  this  way  we  have  a  double-delta  connection  with  the 

•  If  coil  Cs  were  not  joined  in  the  reversed  direction,  the  %.tnS.  of  coil 
Ci  acid  Ct  would  combine  arithmetic&lly  to  send  &  current  througli  ibe 
parte  ti  the  armature  oib  and  abi.  The  induoed  e.m.f.  in  these  b^ng 
Rt  90°  to  this  impreffied  e.m.f.  would  offer  no  oppoeition  to  the  cumnt 
flow  which  would  be  excessive  and  produce  little  or  no  torque.  ISn^eee 
current  Would  also  flow  in  I>a  or  brai. 

A.oogic 
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poaitive  direction  of  the  phases  of  one  delta  reversed  with 
reiq)ect  to  the  other.  F^.  312  shows  the  complete  coimec- 
ti<»iB,  minus  the  rings,  for  this  method  of  connecting  a  six-ring 
oonverter  to  a  three-phase  line.  Note  that  in  connecting 
the  coils  AtBtCi  in  delta,  it  waa  necessary  to  make  the  con- 
nections such  that  the  positive  directions  produced  a  phase 


Fig.  312.  Diagram  showing  the  double-delta  connection  oC  three  tr&ns- 
fonnen  to  a  sis-riDg  converter.  Note  that  the  phase  sequeuoea  of  the 
two  deltaa  ate  tev^^ed  with  respect  to  each  other.  Thiu  the  phase 
eequence  <A  one  delta  ia  AiBiCt  and  of  the  other  ia  CtBiAr 

sequence  of  Ai.B^%  in  the  transformers,  while  the  phase 
sequence  through  the  delta  connection  of  the  other  coils  was 
CiBiAi.  The  voltage  between  any  two  taps  in  the  same 
delta,  as  between  a  and  b,  h  and  c,  c  and  a,  a\  and  h\,  etc.,  is 
merely  the  voltage  between  the  taps  of  a  three-ring  converter 
(see  Art.  126,  p^e  594). 

At  full  load  the  voltage  between  the  taps  on  a  three-ring 
converter  i^  0.62  of  the   voltage  between  direct-current 
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brushes.  Thus  the  volt^e  between  taps  a  and  b,  that  is, 
the  voltage  acroaa  the  coil  Ci,  is  0.62  of  the  voltage  between 
the  direct-current  brushes.  Similarly,  the  voltage  across 
each  of  the  secondary  coils  is  0.62  of  the  voltage  between 
the  direct-current  brushes. 

The  diametral  and  the  double-delta  are  the  two  standard 
connections  to  six-phase  converters.  The  "  ring-connec- 
tion," which  is  sometimes  used,  is  described  in  Prob.  26-9. 
Of  the  two  standard  connections,  the  diametral  is  by  far  the 
more  common,  owing  to  its  simpUcity,  certain  advantages 
which  it  possesses  in  starting  the  converter  on  the  alternating- 
current  side,  and  the  fact  that  the  central  points  of  the 
secondaries  are  all  at  the  same  neutral  potential.  This  last 
advantage  allows  these  points  to  be  joined  and  a. neutral 
wire  to  be  brought  out  to  form  a  three-wire  system  for  the 
direct-current  power.* 

Example  6.  A  six-ring  converter,  connected  double  delta  to 
tiiree  single-phase  transformers,  at  full  load  delivers  1000  kw.  at 
600  volta.  The  converter  has  a  full-load  efficiency  of  93  per  cent 
while  operating  at  unity  power-factor.  The  line  voltage  is  11,000 
volts.     Compare  with  Example  5. 

(a)  What  is  the  full-load  secondary  voltage  of  each  transformer? 

(6)  The  primaries  are  delta-connected  to  the  line.  What  is  the 
voltage  ratio  of  each  transformer? 

(c)  What  current  does  each  transformer  coil  deliver  under  these 
conditions? 

Solution,  (a)  The  voltage  across  a  single  coil  of  each  trans- 
former is  0.62  of  the  voltage  between  the  direct-curmit  bnishes. 

Voltage  of  one  coil  of  transformer  =  0.62  X  600  =  372  volte. 

If  the  two  coils  of  each  secondary  were  joined  in  series,  the 
secondary  voltage  would  be  2  x  372  =  744  volte. 

(6)  The  voltage  ratio  of  each  transformer  with  the  two  second 
aries  in  series  is, 

744 

*  For  other  important  considerations  in  the  choice  of  connections 
see  "  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engiaeers,"  undo'  heading 
"  Transformer  Connections  tor  Synchronous  Converteiv",V  i  o  <;  k' 
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(c)  Input  at  unity  power-factor  and  63  per  cent  efficiency  equals 

Each  coil  delivers 

i  of  1075  kw.  =  179.2  kw. 
Each  coil  must  deliver 


482  amperes. 


Vio.  313.    Diagram  showing  tbe  melbtxl  o!  making  the  ring  connection 
For  operating  a  »x-phase  converter  on  a  thiee-phase  system. 

Prob.  32-S.  Construct  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  312,  except 
that  the  primariea  of  the  transformers  are  to  be  joined  in  BtaT  to  the 
mtun  line. 

Prob.  38-fl.  Solve  Example  6  with  the  primaries  connected  in 
star  to  the  line  as  in  Prob.  22. 

Prob.  24-fl.  What  will  be  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current 
brushes  of  a  six-ring  converter  double-delta  connected  to  the 
secondaries  of  three  transformers?  The  voltage  ratio  of  the  trans- 
formers is  30,  with  the  secondaries  in  series,  and  the  primaries  are 
connected  in  delta  to  a  three-phase  13,200-volt  line,      .  l-  .OOglC 
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Prob.  26-9.  When  the  converter  of  Prob.  24  is  operating  at  0,95 
power-factor  and  90  per  cent  efficiency,  it  delivers  1000  amperes. 
What  curreat  will  each  tranrfonner  coil  deliver  under  these  con- 
ditioDfi? 

Prob.  26-9.  Fig.  313  shows  two  coils  of  a  transformer  arranged 
for  the  ring-connection,  which  is  a  scheme  sometimes  used.  Connect 
the  remaining  secondary  coils  to  the  converter, 

Prob.  27-9.  The  full-load  voltage  between  the  direct-current 
brushes  of  Prob.  26  is  660  volte,  when  tJie  converter  is  delivering  1000 
amperes  and  running  at  unity  power-factor.  The  alternating-cur- 
rent line  voltage  =  13,000  volts.  The  transformer  prunarles  are 
delta^comiectfid.    Find : 

(fl)  The  voltage  across  each  secondary  coil. 

{b)  The  volti^e  ratio  of  the  transformers. 

(c)  Current  delivered  by  each  transformer  coil,  on  a  basis  of  92 
per  cent  efficiency  tor  the  converter. 

130.  Motor  and  Generator  Actions  in  a  Converter.     At 

a  given  instant,  current  flows  from  an  alternating-current 
source  into  the  converter  armature  at  tap  a  and  out  at  tap  h, 
Fig.  314.  As  the  current  enters  at  a,  it  divides,  one  part 
flowing  through  the  upper  half  of  the  armature  winding  to 
tap  b  and  the  other  part  flowing  down  through  the  lower  half 
of  the  armature  winding  to  the  tap  b.  While  the  current 
which  flows  through  the  upper  half  of  the  armature  is  passing 
from  tap  a  to  brush  Bi,  it  is  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  induced  e.m.f .  of  that  part  of  the  circuit.  The  current 
from  tap  a  to  brush  Bi,  therefore,  produces  a  generator 
action  and  opposes  rotation  of  the  armature.  But  as  some 
of  this  current  also  flows  on  from  Bi  to  tap  h,  it  goes  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  induced  e.m,f,  in  this  part  of  the 
armature  and  thus  has  a  motor  effect,  assisting  rotation  of 
the  armature.  Similarly,  that  part  of  the  current  which 
enters  the  lower  half  of  the  armature  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  induced  e.m.f,  as  it  flows  from  the  tap  a  to  the  brush 
Bj  and  therefore  produces  a  motor  action.  But,  some  of  it  in 
flowing  on  from  the  brush  3%  to  the  tap  b  is  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  induced  e.m.f.  and  produces  a  generator 
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FiQ.  314.  The  altemaiting  cuir^it  entering  at  a  divides,  part  flowing 
up  to  Bi  in  the  direction  of  the  induced  voltage  and  thua  producing  a 
generator  effect.  Some  of  this  part  of  the  current  flows  on  from  B,  to 
point  b  against  the  induced  voltage,  thua  producing  motor  action. 
Smilaj-ly  the  other  part  of  the  current  entering  at  a  produoea  both 
motor  and  generator  action. 


MtaHoi 


Fig.  315.  The  alternating  current  at  this  inatont  enters  at  point  a  and 
flowa  to  pc»nt  6  in  a  direction  everywhere  opposing  the  induced  e.m.f. 
The  value  of  the  direct  current  flowing  through  the  armature  in  the 
direction  is  very  small  at  this  instant,  since  the  direct-current  brushes 
can  take  the  current  directly  from  the  ringa.  Thus  the  motor  effect 
is  laraer  than  the  generator  effect. 
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action.     There  is,  therefore,  both  motor  and  generator  action 
going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  armature  at  this  instaDt. 

At  a  later  instant,  as  shown  in  Fig.  315,  the  taps  a  and  6 
will  be  directly  under  the  brushes  Bi  and  Bj  respectively. 
Then,  if  the  power-factor  is  unity,  the  alternating  current 
supplied  will  be  at  its  maximum  value,  and  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  both  branches  of  the  armature  circuit  it  must 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  induced  e.m.f.  Thus 
at  this  instant  the  total  effect  of  the  alternating  current  is  to 


Fig.  316.  At  this  instant  there  Is  no  alternating  current  being  delivered 
to  the  annature  windings  if  the  power-factor  is  unity.  The  generator 
action  must  greatly  exceed  the  motor  action  and  tend  to  leeeeu  the 
Bpeed  of  rotation. 

drive  the  machine  as  a  motor,  and  the  armature  would  tend 
to  forge  ahead  because  the  motor  effect  exceeds  the  generator 


At  a  quarter  of  a  period  later,  as  in  Fig.  316,  the  voltage 
between  taps  a  and  b  is  zero,  and  the  current  received  from 
the  alternating-current  hne  (at  unity  power-factor)  is  zero, 
and  thus  no  motor  or  generator  effect  is  supplied  from  the 
alternating-current  line.  At  this  instant,  if  the  converter 
is  supplying  direct  current,  it  tends  to  slow  down,  on  account 
of  the  excess  of  generator  action  within  the  armature.    For 

^■""gi^- 
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this  reason,  a  single-phase  converter  is  very  unstable  and  tends 
to  hunt  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  single-phaae  syn- 
chronous motor  but  to  a  greater  d^ree.  Synchronous  con- 
verters are  therefore  usually  polyphase,  in  order  to  receive 
and  deliver  a  steady  flow  of  power. 

Of  course  the  current  flowing  in  any  armature  coil  will  be 
neither  the  alternating  current  supplied  by  the  rings,  nor  the 
direct  current  supplied  to  the  brushes,  but  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Since  the  amount  of  current  in  the  coils  deter- 
mines the  heating  of  the  armature,  and  this  in  turn  deter- 
mines the  kilovolt-ampere  rating  of  the  converter,  it  is 
essential  that  we  investigate  the  heat  produced  in  certain 
typical  armature  coils. 

RELATIVE  CAPACITY  OF  TWO-,  THREE-  AND 
SIX-RING  CONVERTER 

131.  Capacity  of  a  Two-ring  Conraler.  It  is  customary 
to  compare  the  capacity  of  a  machine  used  as  a  converter  with 
the  capacity  which  it  would  have  if  used  as  a  direct-current  gen- 
erator under  the  same  conditions,  such  as  speed  and  voltage. 

The  capacity  of  most  electrical  machines  is  limited  only 
by  the  temperature  to  which  the  various  parts  of  the  ma^ 
chine  may  be  allowed  to  rise  with  safety.  In  the  converter, 
the  heating  effect  of  the  current  upon  certain  armature  coils 
limits  the  capacity.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  compare  the 
capacity  of  a  machine  as  a  converter  of  a  particular  type 
with  its  capacity  as  a  direct-current  generator,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  respective  loads  which  will  produce 
the  same  effective  currents  or  the  same  rate  of  heating  in  the 
hottest  armature  coils. 

We  will  consider  first  the  case  of  a  two-ring  converter  as 
iUustrated  by  Fig.  315,  which  is  a  copy  of  Fig.  301.  Let  ua 
assume  that  as  a  two-ring  converter,  it  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing 1000  amperes  direct  current  at  120  volts. 

The  voltage  between  the  alternating-current  rings  then 
will  be  0.707  X  120  or  84.8  volts.    In  order  to  simplify  the 
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computation,  we  will  aesume  at  first  that  there  are  no 
losses. 

At  unity  power-factor,  the  alternating  curreot  received  by 
the  rings  would  be 

1000  X  120 
84.8 
=  1414  amp. 

We  will  now  consider  the  current  flowing  under  these  cob- 
ditiouB  in  typical  coils  of  the  armature. 

Coil  Midway  bdween  Taps.  Consider  first  the  current  in  a 
coil  which  is  midway  between  the  alternating-current  ixpe 
a  and  h.  This  would  be  such  a  coil  as  No.  6  of  Fig.  315, 
which  represents  this  converter  running  at  synchronous 
speed  and  dehvering  1000  amperes  from  the  direct-current 
brush  Bi.  Of  this  1000  amperes  direct  current,  each  of  the 
two  paths  of  the  armature  contributes  one-half  or  500 
amperes.  Thus,  while  coil  No.  6  was  pasang  the  5-poie  it 
would  be  carrying  a  current  of  500  amperes  flowing  in  one 
direction,  and  while  it  was  passing  the  JV*pole  it  would  be 
carrying  500  amperes  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Therefore  at  all  instants  except  at  thoee  two  when  the  coil 
No.  6  was  being  short-circuited  by  the  bnidies  it  would  be 
carrying  500  amperes.  At  these  two  instants,  as  shown  In 
Fig.  316,  the  current  in  the  coil  drops  to  zero  and  is  started 
in  the  reversed  direction.  Fig.  317  represents  the  current  in 
coil  No.  6  throughout  a  complete  cycle.  Note  that  at  the 
instants  the  coil  passes  under  the  brushes  Bt  and  Bt  the  cuiv 
rent  drops  to  zero  and  reverses  its  direction.  At  all  other 
times  it  has  a  value  of  500  amperes. 

But  in  addition  to  this  500-ampere  current  which  is  de- 
Uvered  to  the  direct-current  brushes,  there  is  also  the  cuirsit 
which  the  coil  receives  from  the  alternating-current  rings. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  machine  is  running  at  syn- 
chronous speed,  the  impressed  alternating  voltage  is  greatest 
whenever  the  alternating-current  taps  are  under  the  bnishea 
A.ooglc 
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At  unity  power-factor  the  alternating  current  would  also  be 
greatest  at  this  inatant,  since  the  current  would  be  in  phase 
with  the  pressure.  Thus  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6 
would  be  greatest  at  the  instant  shown  in  Fig.  315.  Note, 
however,  that  this  alternating  current  which  is  driving  the 
machine  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  induced 


t 
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Fia.  '317.  The  direct  current  in  coil  No.  6  of  Fig.  315.  It  ia  zero  as  the 
coil  pasaes  under  brush  Bi,  and  then  becomes  600  amperes  and  remains 
5(i0  amperee  until  the  coil  passes  under  brush  Bt.  Here  the  current 
again  becomes  zero,  but  rises  to  500  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  soon  as  the  coil  leaves  the  brush.  It  maintains  this  current  until 
the  coil  again  comes  under  brush  Bj,  where  the  current  again  becomes 

e.m.f.  and  to  the  direct  current  which  the  coil  is  delivering. 
When  the  coil  has  passed  through  a  quarter  of  a  cycle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  316,  the  alternating  voltage  and  current  be- 
tween the  tapping  points  a  and  b  has  become  zero.  The 
alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  would  therefore  be  zero  at 
this  instant.  Notice  that  just  at  this  instant  coil  No.  6  is 
passing  beneath  brush  Bi.  As  the  armature  continued  to 
revolve,  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  would  rise  to  a 
maximum  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  gradually  decrease 
to  zero  again  as  the  coil  came  under  brush  Sj.  Note  that  the 
alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  is  zero  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  direct  current  ia  zero,  and  that  at  all  other  times  the 
alternating  current  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  direct 
current  in  the  coil. 

F^.  318  shows  the  alternating  current  flowing  in  coil  No.  6 
throughout  one  cycle.  Assuming  no  losses  in  the  machine, 
we  have  seen  that  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  cur- 
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rent  is  1414  amperes.     Since  this  flows  in  two  parallel  paths 

in  the  armature,  the  effective  current  in  each  path  and  there- 

1414 
fore  in  coil  No.  6  equals  — ^  =  707  amperes.     The  maxi- 


0.707 
Thus,  in  Fig.  318,  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  is  zero 


Fia.  318.  When  the  power-factor  is  unity,  the  alternating  current  of 
sine  wave-form  flowii^  through  coil  No.  6  of  Fig,  315,  the  inidcoil, 
is  zero  as  the  coil  parses  under  brush  B,,  rises  to  a  maximum  of  1000 
ampereeas  the  coil  passes  the  center  of  the  S  pole,  and  then  decreases 
until  it  ia  zero  again  as  the  coil  reackee  brush  Bu  The  current  now  re- 
verses and  grows  to  a  maximum  value  of  1000  amperes  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  the  coil  passes  the  center  of  the  iV-pole  and  decreases  to 
zero  when  the  coil  passes  under  brush  Bi  again. 

while  the  coil  is  under  brush  Sa,  rises  to  1000  amperes  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  direct  current  as  the  coil  passes  the 
iS-poIe  and  falls  to  zero  when  it  passes  under  brush  Bi.  Here 
the  current  reverses,  and  then  gradually  increases  in  the 
opposite  direction,  until  it  becomes  1000  amperes  as  the  coil 
passes  the  center  of  the  A'^-poIe,  droppii^  to  zero  again  as  the 
coil  comes  under  brush  B^. 

The  resultant  of  this  alternating  current  and  the  direct 
current  must  be  the  current  flowing  in  the  coil  No.  6.     Fig. 
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319  shows  the  peculiar  shape  that  this  resultant  current  curve 
will  have.     It  is  merely  the  direct-current  curve  of  Fig.  317 

with  the  alternating-current  curve  of  Fig.  318  s 
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Fig.  319.  The  resultant  current  flowing  in  the  midcoil  of  a  twtMing 
converter  is  merely  the  sum  of  the'direct  current  of  Fig.  317  and  the 
all«mating  current  of  Fig.  318. 

added  to  it.     The  value  of  the  resultant  current  at  any  in- 
stant can  be  found  from  the  equation  for  this  curve. 

H  =  Id  —  Im  sin  if>, 
where    it  =  the  instantaneous  resultant  current. 
Id  =  the  direct  current  =  500  amperes, 
Im  =  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  current 
=  1000  amperes. 
^  =  time  angle  through  which  alternating  current 
has  passed,  counted  from  instant  when  coil 
passes  brush  B^. 
Then      u  =  500  -  1000  ain  <j,. 

The  heating  of  this  armature  coil  would,  of  course,  be 
proportional  to  the  average  of  the  squares  of  all  the  values  of 
this  resultant  current,  as  shown  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  320. 
This  average  value  of  the  squares  of  the  instantaneous  values 
of  the  resultant  current  may  be  found  by  means  of  a  plani- 
meter  if  the  curve  is  drawn  to  scale,  and  is  equal  to  113,000. 
The  heatii^  effect  of  the  direct  current  alone  would  be  pro- 
portional to  500*  =  250,000.    Thus  coil  No.  6  would  be 
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as  a  converter,  as  it  would  be  when  the  machine  is  used  as  a 
direct-current  generator,  delivering  the  same  load. 
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Fio.  320.     The  squaj-e  of  the  curve  of  the  resultant  current  in  the  mid- 
coil.    The  heating  of  the  coil  will  be  proportioaal  to  the  average 

height  of  this  curve. 

132.  Heating  of  Coil  at  Tapping  Point.  If  we  examine 
the  current  conditions  in  a  coil  at  one  of  the  tapping  points 

as,  for  instance,  coil  No.  1  of  Fig.  315  and  316,  we  see  that  the 
alternating  current  supplied  to  it  is  greatest  (1000  amperes) 
just  as  this  coil  comes  under  the  brushes.  The  direct  current 
at  this  instant  is  just  changing  its  direction  and  is  therefore 
zero,  as  Fig.  315  shows.  A  quarter  of  a  revolution  later, 
when  coil  No.  1  has  reached  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  316, 
the  alternating  current  has  become  zero,  though  the  direct 
current  is  500  amperes. 

Thus  the  direct  and  alternating  currents  in  coil  No.  1  can 
be  said  to  be  90°  out  of  phase  and  can  be  represented  by  the 
dash-line  curves  of  Fig.  321.  Note  that  in  this  coil  the  alter- 
nating current  flows  against  the  direct  current  one-half  the 
time  and  flows  with  it  the  other  half.  This  produces  the 
peculiar  resultant  curve  shown  by  the  heavy  line  of  Fig.  321, 
Note  that  it  rises  at  instants  to  1500  amperes. 

If  we  square  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  current  on 
this  curve,  we  find  that  their  average  value  is  750,000.  The 
:|uare  of  the  direct  current  in  this  coil  is  600*  or  250,000. 
A.ooglc 
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250,000 

as  though  the  machine  were  merely  a  direct-current  generator 
of  the  same  capacity. 

Treating  coils  No.  2,  No,  3,  No.  4  and  No.  5  in  the  same 
,  way  and  averaging  their  relative  heating  effects,  together 
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Fxo.  321.  The  curve  of  resultant  current  in  coil  No.  1  at  the  tapping 
point  of  a  two-ring  converter  is  the  heavy  line  and  is  the  aum  of  the 
direct-current  curve  and  the  altematii^-cuirent  curve  shown  in  dash 
lines.  * 

9^tb  those  of  coils  No.  6  and  No.  1,  we  find  that  the  total  or 
a.verage  heating  effect  of  a  machine  used  as  a  two-ring  con- 
yei^*^  ^  approximately  1.38  times  as  much  as  when  used  as 
J  direct-current  generator  delivering  the  same  current  and 
i^oI**g6-  As  a  direct-current  generator,  it  can  thus  deliver 
t^/~l^  or  1.17  times  the  current  it  can  deliver  as  a  two-ring 
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0,85  as  much  current  it  could  be  permitted  to  deliver  if 
operated  as  an  engine-driven  direct-current  generator. 

That  is  to  say,  neglecting  all  losses,  a  two-ring  synchronous 
converter  has  0.85  as  great  power  capacity  as  it  would  have 
if  used  as  a  direct-current  generator  of  the  same  terminal 
voltage. 

133.  Capacity  of  a  Three-iing  Converter.  We  can 
investigate  the  three-ring  converter  in  a  similar  manner. 
Referring  to  Fig.  303,  we  see  that  coil  No.  6  is  the  midcoil 
between  taps  a  and  b.  The  applied  alternating  e.m.f ,  in  this 
phase  is  at  its  maximum  when  coil  No.  6  is  in  the  position 
of  Fig.  303,  and  since  it  furnishes  the  motor  current,  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  must  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
induced  e.m.f.  The  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6  there- 
fore opposes  the  direct  current  and  reaches  its  maximum  90 
electrical  degrees  {in  this  case  90  space  degrees  also)  after  the 
coil  passes  under  the  brush  Bj.  One-quarter  period  later, 
the  alternating  current  in  the  coil  wUl  become  zero,  but 
during  these  90  degrees  the  coil  will  have  passed  from  its 
position  in  Fig.  303  to  a  position  directly  above  brush  Bi  and 
thus  the  direct  current  will  also  become  zero  at  this  instant. 
The  alternating  current  and  the  direct  current  are  thus 
always  opposed  to  each  other.  Fig,  322  shows  these  two 
currents  by  the  dash-line  curves.  The  full-Une  curve  repre- 
sents the  resultant  current  in  coil  No,  6  when  the  armature 
is  tapped  for  three  rings.  Note  that  it  has  the  same  shape 
as  the  resultant  current  in  the  same  coil  when  the  armature 
was  tapped  for  two  rings  as  shown  in  Fig.  319,  The  loops 
and  consequently  the  effective  value  are  much  smaller,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  smaller  current  taken  at  each  ring  for  the 
same  direct-current  output. 

*  In  other  wotUb,  the  average  effective  value  of  the  resultant  cunents 
in  all  the  coils  ie  1.17  as  great  aa  the  direct  current  which  the  ocmvoM' 
is  delivering.  ,,  ,  „  ..I^.OO'^IC 
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Fig.  322.  The  heavy  line  represents  the  resulting  current  in  the  mid- 
coil  of  a  three-phaae  converter.  Thia  current  is  made  up  of  curves 
of  the  direct  current  and  the  alternating  current  shovm  as  dotted 
lines.  Compare  with  F^.  319  which  shows  the  current  in  the  midcoil 
of  a  Hingte^haae  converter. 

The  output  and  the  input  (assuming  no  losses  and  unity 
power-factor)  each  equals 

120  X  1000  =  120,000  watts. 
Voltage  between  rings  A  and  B  or  taps  a  and  b 
=  120  X  0.612 
=  73.4  volts. 

Since  power  in  a  three-phase  circuit  =  1.7S  EI coaO,  and 
cos  0  here  equals  1.0, 

120,000 
current  per  rmg=j3^33^^4 

=  943  amperee. 

The  cunent  in  each  phase  of  the  delta-connected  armature 
of  Fig.  303 

943 

1.73 
-545amper«.         „,„,,Googlc 
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The  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  current  in  coil  No.  6 
thus  _    545 

"0707 
=  770  amperes. 

This  is  the  value  used  for  the  alternating-current  curve  of 
Fig.  322.  The  direct  current,  of  course,  has  the  same  value 
of  500  amperes  as  in  the  previous  curves. 

To  find  the  heating  effect  of  the  resultant  current  in  coil 
No.  6  we  merely  have  to  square  the  curve  of  Fig.  322  and 
find  the  average  value  as  we  did  for  the  curve  of  squares  in 
Fig.  320.  This  average  value  amounts  to  56,000.  The 
square  of  the  direct  current  =  250,000.     Thus  coil  No.  6  in 

this  case  develops  heat  only  ^-^y:  or  0.224  as  faat  as  it 

would  if  the  machine  were  used  as  a  direct-current  generator 
for  the  same  output. 

134.  Heating  of  Coil  at  Tapping  Point.  Tbree-phase 
Converter.  In  the  same  way  we  can  investigate  coil  No.  2 
of  Fig.  303,  which  is  at  a  tapping  point.  The  alternating 
current  is  at  a  maximum  in  this  coil  as  it  is  situated  in  Fig. 
303.  Thus  the  maximum  occurs  30  electrical  d^rees  after 
it  has  passed  under  brush  B,, 

The  curves  of  the  alternating  current  and  of  the  direct 
current  in  coil  No.  2  are  shown  by  dash  lines  in  Fig.  323, 
together  with  the  resultant  current  curve  in  full  line.  Note 
that  it  has  the  same  general  shape  of  the  resultant  current 
in  an  armature  coil  at  the  tapping  point  of  a  two-ring  con- 
verter, as  shown  in  Fig.  321,  except  that  its  corresponding 
v^ues  are  smaller,  on  account  of  the  smaller  alternating 
current  in  the  coils  of  a  three-ring  converter. 

To  find  the  heating  effect  of  this  resultant  current  we 
square  the  instantaneous  values  of  this  current  and  average 
them  as  in  previous  cases. 

This  average  of  the  square  of  the  currents  =  301,000. 

liM    coil  therefore    heats    „-»'»„,;  =  or    1.20    times    as 
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fast  as  when   the  machine  is  used    as   a   direct-current 

generator. 

Treating  the  rest  of  the  coils  of  phase  ab,  Fig.  303,  in  the 
same  way,  and  averaging  the  relative  heating  effects  of  all 
the  coils  of  this  phase,  we  find  that  the  average  heating  e£fect 
of  a  machine  used  as  a  three-ring  converter  is  approximately 
0.57  of  what  it  would  be  if  used  as  a  direct-current  gener- 
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Fia.  323.  The  current  ciure  in  the  tap  ctnl  of  a  three-ring  three-phase 
converter.  Compare  with  the  current  in  the  tap  coil  of  a  two-ring 
converter  as  shown  in  F^.  321. 


ator  dehvering  the  same  current.  As  a  direct-current 
generator  it  can  thus  deliver  VO.57  or  0.756  of  the  current  it 
can  deliver  as  a  three-ring  converter,  since  the  heating  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current.* 

Therefore,  as  a  three-ring  converter,  it  can  deliver -_„or 

1.32  tunes  the  current  it  can  deliver  as  a  direct-current 
generator. 

*  In  other  words,  the  effective  value  of  the  resultant  current  in  the 
armature  is  0.756  of  the  direct  current  delivered  from  the  t^'minals. 
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136.  Capacity  of  a  Six-ring  Converter.  Using  the  same 
methods,  we  find  tliat  if  six  rings  are  used,  the  machine  can 
deUver  1.97  times  the  power  that  it  can  deliver  as  a  direct- 
current  generator. 

Thus  a  machine  fitted  up  as  a  six-ring  converter  has  tt^ 

or  2.32  times  the  capacity  that  it  would  have  as  a  two-ring 

converter,  and  j-^  or  1,49  times  what  it  would  have  as  a 

three-ring  converter.  Accordingly,  if  the  converter  in  the 
example  which  we  have  been  using  for  our  investigation  can 
dehver  1000  amperes  at  120  volts  when  fitted  with  two  rings, 
1.32, 
^0:15* 

when  fitted  with  three  rings,  and  2320  amperes  when  fitted 
with  six  rings,  —  as  far  as  the  heatii^  of  the  armature  coils 
is  concerned.  Of  course  a  much  lai^r  commutator  and 
more  brush  area  would  be  required  for  the  increased  cur- 
rent output.  Converters  of  500-kw.  capacity  or  over  are 
commonly  built  with  six  rings;  the  smaller  siaes,  with  three. 
The  effect  of  lower  power-factor  in  decreasing  the  capacity 
of  a  converter  can  be  determined  by  merely  repeating  the 
above  curves  and  computations  for  the  same  machine 
operated  at  any  power-factor  less  than  unity.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  results  of  Prob,  28-9  that  when  the  power- 
factor  on  the  converter  of  Fig.  303  is  reduced  to  87  per  cent 
and  the  machine  is  compelled  to  deliver  the  same  direct- 
current  load  of  1000  amperes  at  120  volts,  it  greatly  increases 
the  effective  current.  A  very  slight  decrease  in  the  power- 
factor  will  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  current  and  PR  loss 
in  the  conductors  near  one  side  of  the  tapping  points,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  current  and  PR  loss  in  the  corresponding 
conductors  on  the  other  side  of  the  tapping  points. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  "American  Handbook 
for  Electrical  Engineers,"  summarizes  the  current,  voltage  and 
utput  relations  between  the  various  converters  and  a  direct- 
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current  generator.*  The  last  two  lines  show  the  relative 
capacity  of  converters  with  different  numbers  of  rings  with 
the  same  total  or  average  armature  heating,  when  run  at 
unity  power-factor  and  at  87  per  cent  power-factor. 

Voltage,  Coi 


D-C, 

CoDverUre.                                  1 

2^ing. 

triiw. 

t-ring. 

12-ring. 

D-C.  volts 

ion 

100 

inn 

inn 

ino 

inn 

100 

A-C.  volts  between 

n 

71 

A-C.  volta  between 

rings 

71 

61.^ 

60 

;« 

35 

18 

D-C.  amperes 

UKI 

100 

KM) 

101) 

1IHI 

100 

100 

A-C.  amp.  in  line  . 

141 

M 

71 

47 

47 

24 

A-C.  amp.  in  wind- 

inn 

137 

55 
.V. 

50 
37 

47 

47 
?6 

46 
20 

Relattve  PR  loss. 

Relative  o  u  tpu  t ,  f o  r 

same  heating,  uni- 
ty   power -factor 
87%  power-factor. 

KM) 

85 

1S4 

m 

197 

197 

224 

99 

115 

m 

VJ» 

135 

Prob.  28-8.  Assume  that  the  three-ring  converter  of  F^.  303  is 
delivering  1000  amperes  at  120  volts,  but  that  it  is  running  at  87 
per  cent  power-factor.  Plot  current  curves  for  the  middle  coil 
No.  6  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  322,  and  the  curve  of  squares  similar 
to  Fig.  320.  Determine  the  average  heating  of  coil  No.  6.  Com- 
pare with  heating  of  coil  when  machine  is  used  as  a  direct-current 
generator  dehvering  same  current. 

Prob.  89-9.  Repeat  Prob.  28,  for  the  tap  coils  No.  2  and  No.  10, 
Fig.  303. 

*  The  expression is  the  ratio  of  the  capac- 


ity of  a  machine  used  as  a  converter  at  unity  power-factor  to  the  capacity 
the  same  machine  used  as  a  direct-current  generator.  The  symbol  n 
stands  for  the  number  of  rings.  It  tpves  values  slightly  below  those  in 
the  table.  ''  ■  ■     X-OOg\C 
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Prob.  80-9.  Repeat  Prob.  28  for  coils  No.  4  and  No.  5,  and  No. 
3  and  No.  11,  F^;.  303. 

Prob.  31-9.  From  data  obtained  in  text  and  above  problems, 
compare  by  averaging  ihe  heating  effect  of  all  coils  in  one  phase 
capacity  of  this  converter  when  ninniug  at  87  per  cent  power- 
factor,  with  ite  capacity  at  unity  power-factor.  Compare  with 
data  in  Table  II. 

136.  Rating  of  Converters.  Overload.  The  rating  of 
an  electrical  machine  is  the  output  marked  on  the  rating 
plate,  and  is  bajsed  on  the  maximum  load  which  can  be  taken 
from  the  machine  without  exceeding  the  standard  tempera^ 
ture  rise  upder  certain  standard  test  conditions.  Converters 
are  rated  on  the  same  basis  as  alternating-current  generators. 
See  A.I.E.E.  Standardization  Rules  as  revised  to  July,  1915. 

Converters  built  for  railway  substations  must  be  able  to 
stand  momentarily  a  large  overload.  Accordingly,  these 
converters,  generally  of  the  25-cycle  type,  are  rated  so  that 
they  can  deliver  twice  normal  load  for  one  minute,  and  one 
and  one-half  normal  load  for  two  hours  without  exceeding 
the  speciged  standard  temperature  rise,  and  with  no  serious 
sparking  at  the  brushes. 

The  fact  that  the  alternating  current  and  the  direct  current 
oppose,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  neutralize  each  other  explains 
the  moderate  heating  at  these  overloads.  The  excellence  of 
commutation  Is  explained  as  follows.  In  Art.  10  we  learned 
that  in  polyphase  alternators  the  shifting  of  the  magnetic  flux 
due  to  armature  reaction  was  steady  and  toward  the  trailing 
pole-tip.  A  converter  is  merely  an  alternator  used  as  a  syn- 
chronous motor,  the  direction  of  current  relative  to  induced 
e.m.f .  and  field  poles  being  opposite  to  the  direction  in  the  gen- 
erator. Thus  the  shift  of  the  magnetic  flux  due  to  the  alterna- 
ting current  would  be  steady  and  toward  leading  pole-tip.  The 
shift  due  to  the  direct  current,  which  the  machine  might  be 
delivering,  would  be  steady  and  toward  the  trailing  pole-tip. 
Since  the  alternating  current  is  always  practically  proportional 
to  the  direct  current,  each  tends  to  shift  the  flux  ahnost  an 
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equal  amount,  but  in  opposed  directions.  Thus  the  axis  of 
sparkless  commutation  would  be  practically  the  same  from  zero 
load  to  the  limiting  overload.*  Recent  improvements  have 
put  the  60-cycle  converter  on  a  par  with  the  25-cycIe  in  the 
matter  of  ruggedness,  simplicity,  cost  of  operating  and  ability 
to  carry  overload. 

137.  Voltage  Variation  in  a  Converter.  Regulation. 
Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature  and  brushes,  the 
full-load  voltage  of  a  converter  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
no-load  voltage.  But  just  as  the  heating  of  a  converter  is 
l6ss  than  the  heating  of  a  direct-current  generator  deUvering 
the  same  load,  so  the  regulation  is  also  less.  This  is  due  also 
to  the  opposing  voltage  drops  in  the  armature  and  the 
opposing  armature  reactions  of  the  direct  and  the  alternatii^ 
components  of  the  armature  current. 

For  example,  the  armature  resistance  of  a  certain  14-pole 
250-volt  300-kw.  60-cycle  converter  was  found  to  be  0.00264 
ohm  when  measured  on  the  direct-current  side.     When  deliv- 

300  000 

ering  full-load  current  of  — ^: —  or  1200  amperes  the  drop 

due  to  armature  resistance  would  be  found  as  follows. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  133  that  the  effective  values  of  the 
resultant  currents  carried  by  the  armature  coils-in  a  three- 
ring  converter  equals  0.75  of  the  direct  current  delivered  by 
the  converter. 

Effective  armature  current,  thus 
=  0.75  X  1200 
=  900a 


The  average  IR  drop  in  armature,  therefore, 

=  900  X  0.00264  (approximately) 
=  2.4  volts. 

*  As  aeen  in  Art.  9,  there  is  a  double  frequency  vfiriation  in  thi 
Ekrmature  reaction  of  a,  3ingle.Wiase  alternator.    This  causea  poo* 
commutation  in  single-phase  converters,  and  offers  another  reason 
single-pliase  converters  are  seldom  used.  ,    ,      .1^  lOO'^IC 
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The  IR  drop  at  the  direct-current  brushes,  in  modem  con- 
verters, averages  about  2  volts  for  the  sets  of  both  polarity 
taken  together.* 

The  total  drop  at  full  load  thus  equals 
2  +  2.4  =  4.4  volts. 
Kegulation  =  -^~  =  1.8  per  cent. 

This  is  a  fair  value  for  the  regulation  in  the  best  types  of 
separately  excited  converters. 

When  the  converter  is  used  on  a  transmissioD  system  with 
step-down  transformers,  the  drop  at  the  direct-current 
brushes  due  to  the  transformer  resistance  and  to  the  line 
resistance  between  the  transformers  and  the  converter  is 
usually  something  over  3  per  cent  of  the  full-load  voltage. 
Thus  the  usual  regulation  is  about  5  per  cent  on  standard 
substation  converters. 

138.  Voltage  Variation  in  Converters.  Pulsation.  The 
voltage  between  the  direct-current  brushes  of  a  converter 
is  never  quite  steady.  In  addition  to  the  regulation,  or  the 
variation  in  voltage  from  no  load  to  full  load,  there  is  also  a 
periodic  voltage  variation  which  takes  place  with  no  chang- 
ing of  the  load. 

In  Fig.  301,  it  is  seen  that  at  this  instant  the  current  goes 
directly  from  the  rings  to  the  brushes  without  going  through 
.the  armature.  The  voltage  across  the  brushes  is  thus  the 
maximum  alternating  voltage  minus,  of  course,  the  drop'in 
the  brushes.  In  Fig.  302,  one-quarter  of  a  cycle  later,  the 
rings  are  delivering  no  current,  so  the  armature  windings  ate 
carrying  a  direct  current  only,  which  flows  from  Bi  to  Bi 
through  the  two  paths  in  the  armature.  The  brush  voltage 
has  therefore  become  the  induced  voltage  (equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum alternating  voltage)  minus  the  IR  drop  of  the  armature 
at  this  instant,  as  well  as  the  drop  in  the  brushes.  Thus  the 
voltage  at  the  direct-current  brushes  has  a  pulsation  back 
and  forth  twice  during  every  cycle  equal  to  the  IR  drop  in 

*  Ban  and  Archibald,  "  Alternating  Curroit  Mschineiy,"  pagea 

"'-«'•  L.oogic 
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the  armature  when  the  full  direct  current  is  flowing  through 
it.  Due  to  the  armature  reaction  of  double  frequency  and 
the  alternate  motor  and  generator  effect,  this  pulsation  is. 
quite  serious  in  a  single-phase  converter,  but  becomes  less  and 
less  as  more  rings  are  added,  being  practically  negligible  in  a 
six-ring  converter.  This  fact  is  brought  out  very  forcibly 
in  Fig.  324, 325  and  326,  which  show  actual  oscillograms  of  the 
voltage  at  the  direct-current  brushes  of  a  converter  when  oper- 
ated as  a  single-phase,  a  two-phase  and  a  three-phase  machine. 

139.  Voltage  Control  of  Converters.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  alternating  characteristics  of  a  converter  are  those 
of  a  synchronous  motor.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
strengthening  the  field  current  of  a  synchronous  motor 
merely  causes  the  armature  to  take  a  leading  current.  We 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  field  fiux  would  be  increased 
by  a  larger  field  current,  but  the  leading  armature  current  so 
reacts  on  the  field  flux  that  it  remains  practically  the  same 
strength  as  before  the  field  current  was  increased.*  Similarly 
lessening  the  field  current  merely  causes  a  component  of  the 
armature  current  to  lag  and  the  resulting  armature  reaction 
holds  the  field  flux  up  to  its  former  value.  As  the  movement 
of  the  rotor  is  always  in  synchronism  with  the  frequency  of 
the  line,  and  as  changing  the  field  current  does  not  change  the 
amount  of  the  flux,  it  is  evident  that  the  induced  e.m.f.  in 
the  armature  must  remain  practically  constant  throughout 
any  change  in  the  field  current.  Thus  the  voltage  of  a  con- 
verter cannot  be  controlled  by  any  field  control  of  machine. 

But  it  is  often  desirable,  especially  in  railway  work,  to 
raise  the  direct  voltage  at  a  converter  substation  when  the 
load  is  heavy,  in  order  to  keep  the  voltage  normal  at  the  far 
end  of  the  line. 

There  are,  in  common  practice,  five  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  all  of  which,  except  one,  depend  upon  increasing  the 
voltage  at  the  alternating-current  rings.  Since  the  ratio  of 
the  direct  to  the  alternating  voltage  is  practically  constant, 
this  increase  of  the  alternating  voltage  raises  the  direct  voltage. 

♦  See  Chapter  I  and  Chapter  VIII  on  SynchronoUB  Motors^^' 
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Fig.  324.  Oscillograms  of  single-phase  operation  of  a  synchronous 
eonvert«r,  4  poles,  60  cycles,  10  kw.,  HO  volts  (d-c.)-  Oscflioffrouw 
fwreished  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Boies. 


Fia.  325.  Oscillograms  of  the  converter  of  Pig-  324  operated  as  a  two- 
phase  converter.  Note  that  the  direct  volt^e  is  much  leas  fluctuat- 
ing in  this  case.    OidUosrams  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bates. 


Fig.  326.  Operation  of  the  converter  of  Fig.  324  as  a  three-phase  three- 
ring  converter.  Note  that  the  direct  voltage  fluctuates  even  leaa  than 
in  the  two-phase  operation,  OscUloffmmafumishedbuMT.C.W.  Bates. 
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First.  Extra  taps  on  the  transformers.  A  number  of  taps 
on  the  secondary  of  the  transformers  are- brought- out  to 
switches.  The  converter  runs  on  the  intermediate  taps  at 
the  smaller  loads,  but  as  the  load  increases  and  the  brush 
voltage  falls,  the  rings  are  switched  to  the  higher-voltage 
taps. 

Owing  to  the  large  currents  to  be  switched  there  is  great 
danger  of  fusing  the  contact  points.  For  this  reason,  the 
taps  are  sometimes  brought  out  of  the  primary  coils  of  the 
transformer,  although  switching  of  the  high-tension  currents 
then  requires  somewhat  expensive  and  complicated  apparatus. 

Second.  Induction  regulator.  To  avoid  the  switching 
difficulties  mentioned  above,  it  is  more  customary  to  use  an 
induction  regulator  to  control  the  alternating  voltage  at  the 
rings.  This  device  can  be  made  automatic,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Third.  Synchronous  booster.  A  small  alternating-cur- 
rent generator  is  sometimes  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as 
the  converter  in  order  to  raise  the  alternating  voltage  at  the 
rings  of  the  converter.  The  small  generator  is  called  a 
synchronous  booster  and  may  be  either  of  the  revolving-field 
or  of  the  revolving-armature  type.  The  booster,  marked 
S.  G.  B.  in  Fig.  327,  is  of  the  revolving-field  type,  the  revolv- 
ing-armature type  usually  being  placed  inside  the  block  be- 
tween the  collector-rings  and  the  armature  windings  of  the 
converter  proper.  The  armature  of  the  booster  is  connected 
in  series  with  the  supply  line,  and  since  the  booster  and  the 
converter  have  the  same  number  of  poles  and  are  on  the 
same  shaft  their  frequencies  are  the  same,  and  they  are  always 
in  synchronism  when  tho  converter  is  running  normally. 
Thus  the  voltage  across  the  rings  is  the  sum  of  the  line  volt- 
age and  the  booster  voltage.* 

By  sending  the  direct  current  delivered  by  the  converter 

*  The  booBter  may  be  desiRned  so  that  the  polarity  of  the  field  coils 
may  be  revei;^.  In  this  caae  the  rwg  voltage  may  be  dther  the  sum 
or  the  difference  of  the  line  and  the  booster  voltages.  ,  I.  .OOqIc 
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through  the  field  coils  of  the  booster,  the  ring  voltage  and  ac- 
cordingly the  direct  voltage  may  be  made  to  regulate  auto- 
matically. Although  thia  method  employs  two  separate 
machines  it  produces  a  very  eiScient  combination,  often  as 
high  as  95  or  96  per  cent.* 


Fig.  327.  Synchronous  converter  with  synchronous  booster.  The 
booster  is  the  small  machine  on  the  right  direct-connected  to  the  gen- 
erator. The  arniiiture  of  the  booster  is  placed  in  aeries  with  the  line 
supplying  the  converter.     The  General  Electric  Co. 

Fourth.  Regulating  or  split  pole.f  The  general  construc- 
tion of  a  regulating-pole  converter  is  shown  in  Fig.  32Sa. 
Between  the  main  poles  M,  smaller  regulating  poles  R  are 
placed,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  space  but  slightly  nearer  the 
trailing  pole-tip.  These  regulating  poles  are  excited  inde- 
pendently of  the  main  poles,  and  may  even  be  of  opposite 
polarity  to  the  main  poles  nearest  to  them. 

*  Electric  Journal,  Feb.,  1913. 

t  Adapted  from  General  Electric  Bulletin  No.  4723.k' 
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In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  these  regulating  poles,  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  main  pole  and  the  regulating  pole  on 
a  group  of  armature  conductors  between  the  direct-current 
brushes  a  and  b.  Let  us  assume  that  the  regulating  poles 
are  not  excited  and  that  the  direct  ejni.  produced  by  the 


Fia.  328a.    Diagram  of  a  converter  fitted  with  regulating  poles  R. 
Note  that  these  poles  are  placed  near  the  trailing  tip  of  the  main 

conductors  cutting  the  flux  of  the  main  poles  is  250  volts. 
The  alternating  e.m.f.  for  a  diametral  connection  would  then 
be  0.71  X  250  or  178  volts.  Thus  when  the  e.m.f.  at  the 
direct-current  brushes  is  250  volts,  the  e.m.f.  between  any 
two  diametrally  connected  rings  would  be  178  volts. 

If  now  we  keep  the  main  pole  excitation  unchanged  and 
excite  the  regulating  poles  so  that  each  furnishes  20  per  cent 
as  much  flux  as  the  main  pole  nearest  it  and  in  the  same 
direction,  the  direct  voltage  will  become  120  per  cent  of  250 
or  300  volts,  since  the  conductors  between  each  set  of  brushes 
are  cutting  20  per  cent  more  flux  than  before.    I^t  fJ^,fiee 
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what  the  alternating  voltage  has  become  between  any  two 
diametral  taps.  Although  the  wave-form  of  e.m.f.  generated 
by  the  flux  of  the  regulating  poles  is  composed  largely  of  the 
odd  harmonics,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  treated 
as  a  sine  wave  of  the  same  frequency  as  that  set  up  by  the 
main  poles.  There  are  thus  practically  two  sine  waves  of 
e.m.f.  induced  in  each  group  of  armature  conductors  as  it 
passes  each  set  of  main  and  regulating  poles.  The  resulting 
induced  ejn.f.  is  therefore  merely  the  sum  of  these  two  waves. 


17" 


*f^S- 


Fio.  328b.  Topographic  vector  diagram  of  voltage  between  two  diam- 
etral taps  when  the  converter  is  supplied  with  regulating  poles  of 
20  per  cent  of  strength  of  main  polei.  The  resulting  voltage  OB, 
when  the  regulating  poles  is  excited  in  the  same  direction  as  the  main 
poles,  is  the  vector  sum  bf  tbe  voltage  OA  due  to  the  main  poles,  and 
the  voltage  AB,  due  to  the  regulating  poles,  so  placed  that  the  volt- 
age due  to  them  lags  75°  behind  the  voltage  induced  by  the  main 
poles.  Vector  OC  represents  the  diametral  voltage  when  the  regulat- 
ing poles  are  reversed. 

But  note  that  the  e.m.f,  due  to  the  regulating  poles  reaches 
its  maximum  value  much  later  than  the  e.m.f.  due  to  the 
main  pole,  in  fact  there  is  usually  a  phase  difference  of  about 
75"  between  the  two.  (If  the  regulating  poles  were  exactly 
half  way  between  the  main  poles,  the  phase  difference  would 
be  90°,  but  the  regulating  pole  is  about  15'  nearer  the  earlier 
pole.)  We  may  thus  find  the  resultant  ejni.  between  any 
two  diametrally  connected  rings  by  means  of  a  vector  dia- 
gram as  m  Fig.  32Sb.  Vector  OA  represents  the  effective 
ejn.f.  of  178  volts  produced  by  the  flux  from  the  main  poles. 

r  ,        .,l..OOglC 
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Vector  AB  la^ng  75°  beliind  OA  represents  the  effective 
e.in.f.  of  20  per  cent  of  178  or  35.6  volts  produced  by  the 
flux  from  the  regulating  polee  placed  75  time  degrees  later 
than  the  main  poles  and  excited  in  the  same  direction. 
Vector  OB  represents  the  resultant  effective  e.m.f.  of  190 
volts.  Thus  the  regulating  pole  has  increased  the  diametral 
alternating  e.m.f.  190  —  178  or  12  volts  only,  while  it  has 
raised  the  direct  voltage  300  —  250  or  50  volts. 

Similarly,  if  we  reverse  the  flux  in  the  regulating  poles 
keeping  it  still  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  flux  in  the  main 
poles,  the  resulting  e.m,f,  between  two  direct-current  brushes 
such  as  a  and  b,  Fig.  328a,  would  be  250  -  50  or  200  volts. 
The  effective  value  of  the  alternating  e.m.f.  between  rings 
connected  to  diametral  taps  would  be  represented  by  the 
vector  OC  of  171  volts  in  Fig.  328b.  This  e.m.f.  is  merely 
the  resultant  of  the  vector  OA  representing  178  effective 
volts  of  the  main  field  and  the  vector  AC  representing  35.6 
effective  volts  of  the  regulating  field.  The  vector  AC  is 
drawn  at  180°  to  vector  AB  because  the  field  and  therefore 
the  induced  e.m.f.  has  been  reversed.  Thus  the  reversed 
regulating  pole  produces  a  change  of  178  —  171  or  7  volts 
in  the  alternating  voltage,  but  a  change  of  250  —  200  or  50 
volts  in  the  direct  voltage.  The  range  of  the  voltage  at  the 
direct-current  brushes  is  therefore  from  200  to  300  volts  if 
the  main  field  is  kept  constant  and  the  regulating  poles 
changed  20  per  cent  in  each  direction.  The  change  in  the 
alternating-current  rings  would  be  from  171  to  190  volts  at 
the  same  time,  or  about  18  per  cent  as  great  as  the  direct- 
current  change. 

But  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating  voltage  applied 
to  a  converter  is  practically  constant.  Accordingly,  the 
effective  value  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  must  be  made  constant. 
This  is  readily  accomplished  by  changing  the  excitation  of 
the  main  field  enough  to  counteract  the  shght  change  in  the 
alternating  e.m.f.  caused  by  the  regulating  pole.  Thus  in 
Fig.  328c,  the  vectors  OA,  AB  and  OB  are  merely  repro- 
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duced  from  Fig.  328b,  in  which  OA  is  the  ulterniiting  e.m.f. 
.  due  to  the  main  field,  AB  the  e.m,f.  due  to  regulating  pole 
20  per  cent  as  strong  as  the  main  poles  and  OB  the  resultant 
e.m.f.  of  190  volts  between  rings  diametrally  connected.  The 
direct  voltage  for  this  strength  of  main  poles  and  r^ulating 
poles  is  300  volts.    If  now  we  decrease  the  strength  of  the 


Fia.  328c.  Diagram  ehowji^  that  the  voltage  OB,  OB,  and  OB,  be- 
tween diametral  taps  can  be  kept  constant  at  190  volts  by  increas- 
ing the  naain-pole  voltage  to  OAi  and  OAs  as  the  regulating  poles 
are  weakened  to  j4iB,  or  even  reversed  to  AiB,.  Thus  the  vector  OB 
is  the  resultant  of  the  main-pole  voltage  OA  and  the  regulating-pole 
voltage  AB.  The  vector  OBi  equals  the  vector  OBi  and  is  the  result- 
ant o(  main-pole  voltage  OA,  and  the  regulating-pole  voltage  Ai. 
OBi  is  the  resultant  of  OAs  and  AiBj,  The  change  in  the  regulating- 
polo  voltage,  however,  ciiangea  the  direct  voltage  proportionately. 

regulating  poles  to  one-half  their  former  value,  so  that  the 
effective  e.m.f.  induced  by  them  is  only  17.8  volts  as  repre- 
sented by  the  vector  AiBi,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
strength  of  the  main  poles  from  OA  to  OAi,  the  resulting 
alternating  e.m.f.  will  have  the  value  represented  by  the 
vector  OBi  which  is  equal  to  the  vector  OB  in  length  because 
they  are  both  radii  of  the  same  arc  BBiB^  of  s  circle. 
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The  value  of  the  vector  0A\  representing  the  strength  of 
the  main  field  may  be  found  by  the  equation 

0A\  =0b\-  AisJ  +  OA,.  X  A,Bi  cos  105° 

OA,  =  188  volts. 

If  therefore  we  increase  the  main  field  so  that  the  effective 
alternating  e.m.f.  is  188  volts  instead  of  178  volts,  and  at  the 
same  time  decrease  the  regulating  poles  field  so  that  the  alter- 
nating e.m.f.  is  17.8  volts  instead  of  35.6  volts,  we  shall  main- 
tain the  same  effective  value  of  190  volts  for  the  induced 
alternating  e.m.f.  between  rings  diametrally  connected. 

This  change  in  the  main  and  the  regulating  fields  causes  the 
following  change  in  the  voltage  across  the  direct-current 
brushes,  which  was  300  volts  before  the  change,  —  260  volts 
due  to  main  field,  and  50  volts  due  to  regulating  field.  The 
regulating  field  volts  have  been  reduced  one-half  to  25  volts 

and  the  main  field  volts  increased  to  j=^  of  250  or  265  volts. 

The  total  direct  voltage  is  therefore  265  -|-  25  or  290  volts. 
There  is  thus  a  reduction  of  10  volts  across  the  direct-current 
brushes  with  no  change  in  voltage  across  the  alternating- 
current  rings.  Even  with  the  regulating  poles  reversed  the 
alternating  e.m.f.  may  be  kept  constant  by  increasing  the 
main  field,  as  is  seen  from  vector  OB^  which  is  the  resultant 
ring  e.m.f.  for  a  main-field  strength  of  OAj  and  a  reversed 
regulating-field  strength  of  jIbSj. 

The  practical  limit  to  the  variation  of  the  voltage  between 
the  direct-current  brushes  is  about  20  per  cent  in  either 
<lirection  of  polarity  of  the  regulating  poles  or  40  per  cent 
total.  By  means  of  volt^e  regulators,  the  currents  through 
the  main-field  coils  and  the  regulating-field  coils  may  be 
automatically  controlled,  thereby  making  the  regulation  of 
the  converter  automatic.  Fig.  328d  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  regulating-pole  converter. 

Fifth.  Compound- wound  converters  with  series  reactances. 
Where  a  converter  regulation  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  is 
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desired,  the  fields  of  the  converter  are  often  compounded,  by 
having  series  field  coils  which  carry  the  current  delivered 
by  the  direct-current  brushes.  Of  course  as  the  current 
varies  in  the  series  windings,  it  can  do  no  more  than 
vary  the  power-factor  of  the  alternating  current  supplied  to 


Fia.  32Sd.    A  regulating-pole  converter.    Note  that  each  of  the  regu- 
lating p<JeB  is  nearer  one  main  pole  thaji  the  other  main  pole. 

the  brushes.  But  an  inductive  reactance,  X,  is  placed  in 
series  with  the  converter  across  the  secondary  of  the  trans- 
former as  shown  in  Fig.  329.  The  voltage  between  the  rings 
will,  therefore,  equal  the  voltage  of  the  transformer  minus 
(vectorially)  the  voltage  consumed  by  the  reactance.  The 
voltage  required  to  overcome  the  reactance  is  always  90* 
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ahead  of  the  current  through  it.  Thus,  by  causing  the 
current  to  lead  the  ring  voltage  sufficiently,  the  voltage 
across  the  reactance  will  so  combine  with  the  transformer 
voltage  38  to  cause  the  ring  voltage  to  be  higher  than  that 
which  the  transformer  gives.  This  is  very  analogous  to  the 
rise  in  voltage  at  the  end  of  a  long  hne  possessing  consider- 
able reactance  when  a  leading  current  is  sent  over  it. 

The  strei^h  of  the  shunt  fields  is  generally  so  adjusted 
that  at  the  average  load  on  the  converter,  the  power-factor 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  unity,  because  the  load-capacity 


Fig:  329.  The  reactance  X  is  placed  in  series  with  the  converter  rings 
across  the  secondary  of  the  transTonner.  The  voltage  Er  between 
the  rings  is  always  the  vector  difference  of  the  voltage  Et  across  the 
trsnsfonner  and  the  voltage  Ex  across  the  reactance  coil. 

and  the  efficiency  are  greatest  at  the  highest  power-factor. 
This  load  is  usually  about  three-quarters  of  the  rated  load  of 
the  converter.  At  less  load  than  this,  the  weakening  of  the 
series  fields  causes  a  lagging  current,  and  at  greater  loads,  the 
strengthening  of  the  series  field  causes  a  leading  current. 

The  rise  in  ring  voltage  as  the  strength  of  series  field  in- 
creases with  the  load  and  advances  the  phase  of  the  current 
is  seen  from  Fig.  330,  331  and  332. 

In  Fig,  330,  the  converter  is  delivering  one-half  rated  load, 
and  the  series  field  combined  with  the  shunt  field  is  so  weak 
that  the  alternating  current  I,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
transformer,  lags  a°  behind  transformer  voltage  E-p.  To  find 
the  ring  voltage  Er,  draw  vector  E^  to  represent  the  trans- 
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former  voltage  and  vector  /  to  represent  the  transformer 
cmrent  at  proper  angle  a°  behind  Et-  The  drop  across  the 
reactance  X  will  lead  the  current  /  by  90",    Accordingly 


Fig.  330.  Vector  diagram  showing  current  and  voltage  conditione  for 
the  arrangement  of  Fig.  329  wben  tte  converter  carries  one-half  load. 
The  weak  field  causes  the  current  /  to  lag  <i°  behind  the  transformer 
voltage  Et.  The  ring  volt^e  Ea  equals  Et  minua  (vectorially)  the 
voltage  Ex  acroes  the  reactance  coil.    Ex  must  lead  /  by  90". 


Fia.  331.  Vector  diagram  when  the  converter  carries  three-quarters  of 
fuU  load.  The  current  /  has  increased  and  has  bwui^  nearer  into 
phase  with  Ex  because  the  field  has  become  stronger.  Eg  has  in- 
creased slightly  because  Bi  has  become  more  out  of  phase  with 
Et-  Eb  and  /  are  in  phase  and  converter  is  operating  at  unity 
powei^factflr. 

draw  Exi  =  IX)  at  90°  to  /,  leading.  Connect  0  and  the  tail 
of  Ex  with  a  vector,  which  will  represent  Eb  in  amount  and 
in  the  proper  phase  relations  to  Ej-  and  /,  because  the,  ring 
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voltage  plus  (vectorially)  the  drop  across  the  reactance  equals 
the  transformer  voltage.  Note  that  at  ooe-hajf  load,  the 
current  /  lags  a  little,  0°,  behind  the  ring  voltage  Er  and  that 
the  ring  voltage  Er  is  less  than  the  transformer  voltage  Et. 

In  Fig.  331,  the  load  has  increased  to  three-quarters  full 
load,  the  current  still  lags  a  behind  the  transformer  voltage, 
although  by  a  smaller  amount,  but  is  in  phase  with  the  ring 
voltage  Er,  which  has  increased  slightly,  due  to  the  change 
in  direction  of  I. 

In  Fig.  332,  the  fulMoad  current  through  the  series  coils 
has  caused  the  current  /  to  lead  the  transformer  voltage  Ej. 


1 

Flu.  332,  Vector  diajtram  of  conditions  when  the  converter  of  Fig. 
329  ie  carrying  full  loail.  The  increased  current  /  now  leads  the  volt- 
age Et  because  the  field  has  become  much  stronger.  The  ring  voltage 
Sshaa  now  become  greater  than  the  transfonner  voltage  Ei,  although 
it  still  equals  Ef  Q  Ex- 

The  combination  of  the  drop  across  the  reactance  and  the 
transformer  voltage  now  causes  the  ring  voltage  Er  to  be 
larger  than  the  line  voltage.  Note,  however,  that  the  drop 
across  the  reactance  Ex  still  leads  the  current  by  90°  and  that 
the  transformer  voltage  Ej  minus  (vectorially)  this  reactance 
drop  still  equals  the  ring  voltage  Er. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  so  to  arrange  this  combination  that 
the  rise  in  the  ring  voltage,  as  the  load  increases,  causes  the 
direct  voltage  to  rise  just  the  amount  it  loses  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  armature  and  transformer  drop.  This  pro- 
duces practically  constant  direct  voltage  at  the  brushes  from 
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DO  load  to  full  load.  It  ia  not  good  practice  to  over-cc»n- 
pound  a  converter  on  account  of  the  loss  in  capacity  which 
would  be  caused  by  operating  at  less  than  unity  power- 
factor.  The  necessary  reactance  is  generally  obtained  by 
constructing  the  step-down  transformers  with  the  amount 
of  leakage  reactance  required  to  flat-compound  the  con- 
verter userf. 

140.  Voltage  and  Powei-factor  of  Compound-wound 
Converters  at  Various  Loads.*  For  modern  railway  con- 
verters, the  following  approximate  method  of  computing  the 
terminal  voltage  on  the  direct-current  side  and  the  power- 
factor  at  various  loads  is  sufficiently  correct.  The  voltage 
of  a  transmission  line  usually  varies  from  time  to  time  through 
values  of  several  per  cent,  hence  there  is  no  practical  need 
of  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  voltage  variation  at 
the  converter  under  various  load  conditions.  However,  it 
may  be  said  for  the  method  here  presented,  that  it  is- as 
precise  as  the  determination  of  the  resistance  and  the  re- 
actance of  a  converter  circuit. 

We  have  seen  that  an  ohmic  (or  IR)  drop  of  5  per  cent  at 
full  load  is  a  fair  value  for  a  modem. converter.  The  syn- 
chronous reactance  drop  of  the  same  converter  will  also  be 
about  5  per  cent.  It  is  good  practice  to  design  the  trans- 
formers-to  be  used  for  flat-compounding  with  such  a  con- 
verter with  about  10  per  cent  leakage  reactance.  This  makes 
a  total  reactance  drop  of  15  per  cent. 

The  ampere-turns  in  the  armature  at  full  load  usually  are 
approximately  equal  to  the  ampere-turns  in  the  shunt  field  at 
no  load  when  the  field  current  is  adjusted  to  give  normal 
voltage  at  no  load  and  unity  power-factor. 

The  series  field  at  full  load  has  generally  about  one-half 
as  many  ampere-turns  as  the  shunt  field  at  no  load. 

The  effective  power  loss  at  no  load,  unity  power-factor, 
normal  direct  voltage,  would  be  about  4.5  per  cent  of  the  full- 
load  effective  power,  and  it  would  increase  with  the  load, 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  ohmic  drop. 

7  this  practical  method  the  authors  are  largely  indebted  to  an 
V  Mr.  Jena  Baehe-Wiig  in  the  Electric  Journal,  ft*  Nov.,  1910. 
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Example  7.  A  modem  compound  synchronous  converter  was 
designed  to  have  unity  power-factor  and  normal  v«lt^!e  at  the 
average  load,  which  would  probably  be  about  three-quarters  of  the 
rated  full  load,  when  a  reactance  was  used  in  series  with  it.  Com- 
pute the  power-factor  and  voltage  at: 

(a)  No  load. 

(b)  Half  load. 

(c)  Full  load. 

(d)  At  50  per  cent  overload. 


Armature  iimpere-tums  at  full  load 100 

Shunt  field  amp.-tums  at  no  load,  unity  power- 
factor ■  100 

Series  field  amp.-tums  at  full  load 50 

Reactance  drop,  total  at  full-load  current 15 

Resistance  drop,  total  at  full-load  current 5 

Effective  power  at  no  load 4  5 

(a)  At  No  Load.  With  the  converter  designed  to  have  unity 
power-factor  at  f  load,  the  shunt  field  rheostat  must  be  so  set  that 
the  sum  of  the  ampere-turns  in  the  shunt  field  and  the  series  field 
at  J  load  equals  100  per  cent,  or  the  value  which  it  was  found  the 
shunt  field  alone  must  have  in  order  to  produce  unity  power-factor 
at  no  load,  with  rated  voltage. 

At  three-quarters  load  the  series  field  would  have  the  value 

0.75  of  50  per  cent  =  37.5  per  cent. 
Thus  the  shunt  field  would  be  required  to  have  only 
100  per  cent  —  37.5  per  cent  =  62.5  per  cent. 

That  is,  at  |  load  we  would  set  the  shunt  field  rheostat  so  that  it 
produced  62.5  per  cent  of  the  zero-load  field.  The  series  coib  would 
then  produce  37.5  per  cent. 

At  no  load  the  fields  would  be  under-excited  and  a  lagging  current 
would  flow  in  the  armature.  The  reactive  component  of  this 
current  would  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  full-load  current  that  the 
excitation  is  below  that  required  for  unity  power-factor.  The 
fields  are  under-excited  100  —  62.5  or  37.5  per  cent.  Thus  a  lagging 
current  of  37a  F*''  cent  of  the  ^uU-Ioad  current  will  flow  in  the 
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armature.    The  current  component  in  phase  with  the  voltage  will 
be  too  small  at  no  load  to  be  considered.* 

Since  a  full-load  current  causes  5  per  cent  resistance  drop,  this 
37i  per  cent  current  would  cause  0.375  X  5  per  cent  or  1.88  per  cent 
drop. 

This  resistance  drop  will  be  in  phase  with  the  37§  per  cent  current, 
But  as  this  current  is  wholly  reactive,  this  resistance  drop  lags  90° 
behind  the  impressed  voltage.  So  small  a  value  at  right  angles  to 
the  voltage  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  ring  voltage  as  is  seen 
from  Fig.  333,  in  which  the  vector  Ejt  represents  the  ring  voltage 
(100  per  cent)  and  Ix  the  reactive  current  through  the  armature  at 
no  load.  IxR  then  represents  the  resistance  drop  due  to  this  re- 
active current.  Note  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  vectors 
to  scale.  The  smaller  values  could  not  be  represented  if  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  larger.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  result- 
ant armature  current  is  not  drawn.  In  each  ease  it  is  merely  the 
vector  sum  of  the  power  current  and  the  reactive  current. 

A  full-load  current  causes  a  15  per  cent  drop  due  to  reactance. 
Therefore  372  per  cent  current  will  cause  37§  X  15  per  cent  or 
5.63^per  cent  drop  due  to  reactance.  This  reactance  drop  alwaya 
leads  the  current  by  90°,  thus  the  vector  Ix^  represents  the  amount 
and  phase  relation  of  this  reactance  drop.  Note  that  it  is  in  phase 
with  the  ring  voltage  Er.  The  power  component  of  the  current 
would  be  4.5  per  cent,  and  the  IR  drop  in  phase  with  this  current 
would  be  0.045  X  5.0  per  cent  or  0.225'per  cent,  which  is  negUgible. 
Of  course  the  reactance  drop,  0.045  X  15  per  cent  or  0.675  per  cent 
would  also  be  negligible,  in  comparison  with  Eg  which  is  100  per  cent. 

*  Armature  ampere-tums  at  full  -load  equal  shunt^field  ampere 
turns  at  no  load,  unity  power-factor.  The  component  of  armature  cur- 
rent which  tags  90°  behind  the  voltage  produces  a  purely  demagnetizing 
efTect  in  a  generator,  or  a  purely  magnetizing  effect  in  a  aynehronous 
motor.  Now,  if  the  shunt  field  excitation  is  50  per  cent  below  the  value 
that  will  produce  100  per  cent  power-factor  at  zero  load,  we  have  seen 
that  the  machine  will  take  a  lagging  reactive  component  of  current,  and 
this  component  will  grow  in  (effective)  value  until  by  Its  magnetizing 
action  it  has  restored  the  flux  to  its  former  value,  or  rather  until  it  haa 
made  the  counter  e.m.f.  again  just  about  equal  to  the  impressed  e.atS. 
Ah  the  shunt  field  ampere-turns  had  been  reduced  50  per  cent  (below 
unity  power-factor  value),  enough  lagging  reactive  armature  amperes 
must  flow  to  restore  tJiis  50  per  cent  of  reduced  field  ampere-turns;  and 
as  full-load  armature  current  produces  armature  ampere-turns  equal  to 
field  ampere-turns,  it  will  require  lagging  reactive  armature  amperes 
equal  to  50  per  cent  of  rated  full-load  amperes,  in  order  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  or  make  the  counter  e.m.f.  equal  to  the  impressed  e.mX. 
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In  order  to  have  a  rit^  voltage  of  100  per  cent  at  zero  load,  the 
secondary  transfonner  voltt^e  muBt  be  100  +  5.63  +  0.23  or 
105.9  per  cent.  That  ia,  when  there  ia  no  load  on  the  transfoimer, 
its  secondary  voltage  would  be  105.9  per  cent  of  the  voltage  at  full 
load.  As  the  given  values  of  resistance  and  reactance  included  the 
armature  of  the  converter,  the  terminal  voltage  between  d-c. 
brushes  at  no  load  will  also  be  100  per  cent,  of  full-load  voltage. 


-V- 


VI. 
FiQ.  333.  Vector  diagram  at  no  load  for  current  and  voltage  con- 
ditions for  the  compound-wound  converter  of  S^xample  7.  Em  ~ 
ring  voltage.  IfH  —  resistance  voltage  drop  due  to  power  ccmpo- 
nent  (rf  current.  IxR  =  resistance  voltage  (top  due  to  reactive  com- 
ponent Iz  of  current.  IpX  -  reactance  drop  due  to  power  component 
of  current.  /xX  —  reactance  drop  due  to  reactive  component  of 
current.  The  tranrformer  voltage  Et  (not  shown  in  diagram)  — 
/pT  e  liX  ®  IpR  ®  IiR  BEm-  105.9. 

Power-factor  at  No  Load.  Power-factor  equals  the  relation  be- 
tween effective  and  apparent  power,  or  between  power  component 
cf  no-load  current  and  total  current  at  no  load. 

Power-factor  at  no  load  =  —        '  -..   =  =  12  per  cent. 

V37.5»  -I-  4.5" 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  I  that  any  power-factor  below  0,20  is 
practically  the  same  as  zero  power-factor  in  its  effect.  Fig.  333  ia, 
therefore,  practically  correct  in  that  the  current  lags  90°  behind  the 
voltage.  The  onus^on  of  the  power  current  from  the  diagram  does 
not  materially  change  the  amount  or  the  phase  relations  of  the 
armature  current. 

As  there  is  only  a  email  current  drawn  from  the  hne  under  these 
conditions,  the  low  power-factor  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
line  power-factor  or  voltage. 

(b)  Half  Load.  At  one-half  load  (meaning  half  of  rated  load 
d-c.  vratts  output),  the  power  component  of  the  current  input  is  50 
per  cent,  and  the  IS  drop  due  to  it  will  be  0.50  X  5  per  cent  »  2.6 
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per  cent.  In  F^.  334,  vector  IpR  represents  the  drop  in  phase  with 
the  power  component  of  the  current,  Ip.  The  reactive  drop  due  to 
this  power  current  equals  0.50  X  15  per  cent  =  7.5  per  cent  and  is 
represented  by  the  vector  IpX  leading  the  current  Ip  by  90°. 

The  series-field  amperes  now  equal  0.50  X  50  per  cent  =  25 
percent. 

The  shunt-field  ampere- turns  are  constant,  therefore  the  total  field 
ampere-tums  =  62.5  -f  25  =  87.5  per  cent. 


FiQ.  334.  Vector  diagram  for  half4oad  conditions  of  etmvorter  of 
Example  7.  Ei  (constant  at  105.9)  -  IpX  ©  /jX  ®  IrR  ®  Eb- 
Bk  -  101.2. 

The  converter  is  thus  100  —  87.5  or  12.5  per  cent  under-escited. 

Therefore  a  12,5  per  cent  lagging  reactive  current  flows  in  the 
armature  which  is  represented  by  the  vector  Ix  lagging  90°  behind 
Ip  in  Fig.  334. 

The  IR  drop  in  this  direction  would  be  0.125  X  5  per  cent  or 
0.625  per  cent,  too  small  to  affect  the  computation,  aa  it  is  at  9(y 
\aEB- 

The  reactance  drop,  90°  ahead  of  the  reactive  current,  equals 
0.125  X  15  per  cent  =  1.875  per  cent  and  is  represented  by  the 
vector  IxX. 

Thus  the  transformer  voltage  Et  in  Fig.  334  is  practically  made 
up  of  the  ring  voltage  Eg,  the  reactive  drop  due  to  the  power 
current  IpX,  the  reactive  drop  due  to  the  reactive  current  IxX  and 
the  ohmic  drop  due  to  the  power  current  IpR.  But  £7  has  tiie  same 
value  as  at  no  load,  namely,  105.9  per  cent.  i^  .oiTiJk' 
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Therefore, 

E^T  =  C/p-y)*  +  ilxX  +  IpR  +  Er)\ 
or  105.9»  =  7.y  +  (4.38  +  Er)\ 

(4^  +  Er)  =  Vl05.9*-7.5*, 
Eb  -  105.6  -  4.4 
-  101.2. 

Power-faelor.  Asauming  that  the  watts  lost  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ohmic  drop  due  to  the  power  current,  then  losses  will  be 
4.5  +  2.5  =  7  per  cent.  The  power  output  is  50  per  cent  of  fuU- 
load  output,  therefore 

(50+7) 
^^(50  +  7)'^-12.5' 

total  watte  input 

■v'{watta  input)'  +  (reactive  volt  amp.)' 
57.0 


power-factor  (approx.)  - 


Fig.  336.    Three-quarters  load  conditions  of  converter  rf  Example  7. 

Er  -  101.5. 

Three-quarters  Load. 

At  three-quarters  load : 

The  IR  drop  in  phaae  with  the  power  current  =  0.75  X  5 

per  cent  =  3.75  per  cent  and  is  represented  by  vector 

IpR  in  Fig.  335. 

The  reactance  drop  due  to  power  current  =■  0.75  X  15  per 

cent  =  11.25  per  cent  and  is  represented  by  vector  IpX. 

There  is  no  reactive  current  component  because  at  this  load 

the  fields  are  adjusted  for  unity  power-factor.        i   '       .^--Otv^lC 
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From  Fig.  335: 

^r  "  ll-ZS*  +  (3.75  +  Es)\ 
(3.75  +  Bb)  =  Vi05.9»  -  11.25', 
^K  -  105.2  -  3.75 
"  101.5  per  cent. 

(c)  FuULoad. 
Atfullload: 
The  ohmic  drop  due  to  power  current  =  5  per  cent. 
The  reactive  drop  due  to  power  current  =•  15  per  cent 
The  series  field  =  50  per  cent. 
Total  field  =  62.5  +  50  =  112.5  per  cent. 
Over-excitation  =  12.5  per  cent. 


Fig.  336.    Full-load  conditions  of  converter  of  Example  7.    Eb  =  101.6. 


Leading  reactive  current  =  12.5  per  cent. 

Ohmic  drop  due  to  reactive  current  =  0.125  X  5  per  cent  =    . 

0.625  per  cent. 
Reactive  drop  due  to  reactive  current  =  0.125  X  15  p« 

cent  =  1.87  per  cent. 
This  is  90°  ahead  of  the  reactive  current  and  is  represented 

by  the  vector  IxX  in  F^.  336.  ' 

The  ring  voltage  from  F^.  336  can  be  found  by  the  following 

equation: 


105.9*=  (Ek -I- 5 -1.88) 
{Eb  +  3.12)  =  Vl05.9»  -  16.6: 


+  (15  +  0.ft 


Eg  =  104.7  -  3.12 

=  101.6  per  cent     .l..OOgk' 
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«  ,  ,  ,  (100  +  4.5  +  5) 

Power-factor  (approx.)  =  — r— .  ^ 

V(100  +  4.5  +  5)'  +  (12.5)" 

total  watta  input  as  per  cent  of  rated  watte  output 
total  volt-amperes  input  as  per  cent  of  rated  watte  output 
=  99.5  leading. 

(d)   Overload  of  SO  per  cent. 
At  50  per  cent  overload: 
The  ohmic  drop  due  to  power  current  =  1.60  X  5  per  cent  » 

7.5  per  cent  (-  IpR). 
The  reactive  drop  due  to  power  current  =  1.50  X  15  per 

cent  =  22.5  per  cent  [IpX,  Pig.  337). 
The  series  field  =  1.50  x  50  per  cent  =  75  per  cent.    - 
Total  field  =  62.5  +  75  =  137.5. 
Over-excitation  =  137.5  -  100  =  37.S  per  cent. 
Reactive  leading  current  =  37.5  per  cent. 
Ohmic  drop  due  to  reactive  current  =  0.375  X  5  per  cent  = 

1.875  per  cent  (=  I^R)- 
Reactive  drop  due  to  reactive  current  =  0.375  X  15  per 

cent  =  5.625  per  cent  (=  /jX). 
The  voltage  at  the  rings  is  found  from  the  equation  obtiuned 

fTOm  Fig.  337. 

E't  =  (Eg  +  7.5  -  5.63)'  +  (22.5  +  1.88)'. 
(Sr  +  1.87)  -  V'105.9'  -  24.38'. 
E,  =  103.0  ~  1.87 
-  101.1  percent. 

(150  +  4.5  +  7.5) 


Power-factor  (approx,) 


-^^(150  +  4.5  +  7.5)'  +  37.5" 
»  97.5  per  cent  leading. 


The  relation  of  load  to  power-factor  and  voltage  at  th»  direct-cur- 
rent brushes  of  this  synchronous  converter  is  readily  seen  from  the 
curves  in  Fig.  338.  The  direct^current  voltage_  at  no  load  is  plotted 
as  600  volts,  the  usual  railway  substation  voltage.  By  plotting 
these  curves  for  various  combinations  of  reactances,  and  series-field 
strengths,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  most  desirable  value  for  the 
reactance  and  the  series  field,  when  u  certain  load  is  specified  at 
which  unity  power-factor  must  be  obtained.  The  following  prob- 
lems show  the  resulte  of  varying  the  resistance,  reactance,  ^S^ea- 
field  turns,  or  unity  power-factor  load  for  a  given  converted.  ^  "^ 
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Prob.  3S-9.  Plot  curves  as  ia  Fig.  33S,  for  the  machine  of 
Example  7,  with  the  specification  that  the  power-factor  shall  be 
unity  at  full  load  inst^^  of  at  J  load.  What  is  usually  the  di»- 
advant^e  of  this  specification? 

Prob.  88-9.  Change  the  ampere-tums  in  the  series  field  of  the 
converter  of  Example  7  to  75  per  cent  and  plot  curves  as  in  Fig.  338. 

Prob.  S4-B.  Show  the  effect  on  the  power-factor  and  voltage 
regulation  from  no  load  to  50  per  cent  overload,  if  the  total  react- 
ance had  been  25  per  cent  instead  of  the  15  per  cent  of  Example  7. 

I,— ST.B 


Flo.  337.    Conditions  in  converter  of  Example  7  at  an  overload  of 
SO  per  cent.    £8=>  101.1. 

Prob.  8S-0.  Let  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  converter  in  Ex- 
ample 7  be  10  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent  and  replot  the  curves 
of  Fig.  338. 

Prob.  86-9.  Point  out  the  various  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  this 
method  of  computing  the  power-factor  and  voltage  regulation  of  a 
convCTter,  and  explain  why  they  do  not  lead  to  considerable  errora. 

141.  Use  of  Commuteting  Poles  on  Converters.  In 
Art.  132  it  is  stated  that  there  is  practically  no  armature 
reaction  in  a  synchronous  converter.  This  is  strictly  true 
\t  low  commutator  speeds  and  moderate  current  output 
er  square  inch  of  brush  surface.    Recently,  however,  the 
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number  of  poles  has  been  cut  down  to  get  more  distance 
between  brush  holders.  This  has  correspondingly  increased 
the  necessary  commutator  speed.  Modem  machines  must 
also  stand  momentary  loads  equal  to  twice  the  normal  load. 
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Fio,  338.  Curves  Bhowing  the  relation  between  load  and  power-fa«tor 
on  the  converter  of  Example  7.  The  voltage  at  the  direct^imTent 
bniahee  is  praetically  constant. 

Under  these  severe  conditions,  an  armature  reaction  is  ap- 
parent and  the  field  is  shifted  slightly,  but  still  not  enough 
to  cause  poor  commutation  at  the  lower  speeds.  By  means 
of  commutating  poles  with  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
as  many  ampere-turns  as  the  armature  has,  the  shift  of  the 
field  flux  has  been  neutralized  as  in  direct-current  dynamos 
and  the  sparking  practically  eliminated.  A  great  increase  in 
the  output  per  pound  weight  and  an  accompanying  decrease 
in  the  cost  per  kilowatt  output  have  resulted.  In  fact,  the 
limiting  factor  which  determines  the  capacity  of  a  machine 
is  now  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  armature  coils  can 
radiate  without  too  great  a  rise  in  temperature,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  current  which  the  brushes  can  take  from  the 
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commutator  without  sparking.  Commutating  poles  are  not 
used  in  regulating>pole  converters. 

142.  Hunting.  Dampii^  Grids.  Sjoichronous  conver- 
ters like  synchronous  motors  are  likely  to  hunt  when  any 
sudden  change  in  the  load  or  in  the  line  voltage  takes  place. 
In  fact,  owing  to  its  slight  armature  reaction,  a  converter  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  these  sudden  changes,  and  has  an 
even  greater  tendency  to  hunt  than  a  synchronous  motor. 
A  60-cycle  converter  is  more  sensitive  than  a  25-cycle,  the 
reason  being  that  for  the  same  speed  it  must  have  more  poles, 
and  hence  less  space  between  brushes.  Accordingly,  the 
same  mechanical  displacement  out  of  the  synchronous  posi- 
tion would  mean  greater  electrical  phase-displacement  in  a 
60-cycle  converter,  and  hence  greater  synchronizing  current. 

In  converters,  hunting  is  likely  to  cause  not  only  falhng 
out  of  step,  but  also  destructive  sparking  at  the  direct- 
current  brushes,  even  "flashing  over"  from  brush  to  brush. 
The  flux  set  up  by  the  armature  rotates  with  respect  to  the 
armature  at  synchronous  speed,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  rotor,  and  thus  stands  still  with  respect  to  the  field  poles. 
But  when  the  armature  swings  back  and  forth,  behind  and 
ahead  of  the  synchronous  position,  its  conductors  cut  the 
field  flux  correspondingly,  and  may  set  up  large  momentary 
circulatory  currents  in  those  conductors  which  are  short- 
circuited  by  the  brushes. 

Hunting  is  effectually  prevented  under  normal  conditions 
by  the  use  of  damping  grids  or  squirrel-cage  windings  of 
heavy  copper,  set  in  the  pole-faces  as  shown  in  Fig.  240  and 
297.  These  grids  form  closed  circuits  for  the  eddy  currents 
induced  by  oscillation  of  the  armature  flux,  which  offer  an 
opposing  torque  to  the  swinging  of  the  rotor.  However,  they 
lower  the  efficiency  of  the  converter  somewhat  more  than 
one  per  cent.  No  converter,  however,  should  be  expected 
to  operate  satisfactorily  on  a  Hne  having  much  over  10  per 
cent  line  drop,  unless  the  line  is  especially  free  from  periodic 
variations  in  voltage  and  frequency  such  as  are  often  caused 
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by  the  pulsation  of  the  prime  movers.  A  large  line  drop 
means  great  line  resistance,  and  great  line  resistance  means 
a  limiting  of  the  synchronizing  current,  and  thus  a  limiting 
of  the  force  which  tends  to  keep  the  rotor  in  synchronism. 

Damping  grids  are  never  made  to  enclose  any  part  of  the 
commutatmg  poles,  as  they  would  tend  to  choke  any  sudden 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  flux  in  these  poles.  This  would 
cause  the  commutattag  action  of  the  poles  to  lag,  and  spark- 
ing would  occur  until  the  commutating  flux  could  change 
properly. 

143.  Startiiig  Synchronous  Converters.  There  are  three 
common  methods  of  starting  synchronous  converters. 

(a)  By  Means  of  a  Small  Inductioa  Motor  mounted  on  the 
same  shaft.  This  induction  motor  has  one  fewer  pair  of 
poles  than  the  converter,  and  consequently  is  able  to  raise 
the  speed  above  the  synchronous  speed  of  converter.  This 
enables  the  converter  to  be  synchronized  readily. 

(b)  As  a  Direct-curreat  Motor.  The  converter  is  brought 
up  to  speed  as  a  direct-current  motor  and  synchronized  by 
controlling  the  strength  of  the  shunt-field  current.  It  would 
require  but  a  comparatively  low  direct  voltage  to  start  the 
motor  and  bring  it  up  to  synchronous  speed,  but  the  direct 
voltage  must  also  be  high  enough  to  force  sufficient  current 
through  the  field  coils  to  produce  unity  power-factor,  as  soon 
as  the  converter  is  thrown  on  the  alternating-current  line. 
Otherwise  large  reactive  currents  will  flow  in  the  armature. 

(c)  By  the  Induction-motor  Effect  on  the  Converter  Itself. 
This  is  the  most  common  and  cheapest  method  of  starting. 
Half-voltage  taps  are  generally  brought  out  from  the  second- 
ary of  the  transformer.  When  the  double-throw  switch  is 
thrown  to  the  starting  position  it  merely  connects  these 
half-voltage  taps  to  the  rings.  This  suppUes  enough  current 
to  start*  the  armature,  but  not  enough  pressure  to  produce 
excessive  currents  in  it.  If  the  pole-faces  were  not  laminated 
strong  enough  eddy  currents  would  be  induced  in  the  iron  of 

•  See  Chap.  VII,  Introduction,  Art.  94  and  95.  ,  I  ^' 
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the  polea  by  this  armature  current  to  start  the  rotor.  But 
although  the  pole-faces  are  laminated,  and  the  eddy  currents 
are  very  small,  still  the  damping  grids  which  are  built  into 
the  pole-faces  to  prevent  hunting  serve  as  circuits  for  the 
induced  eddy  currents  which  produce  sufficient  torque  to 
bring  the  rotor  practically  up  to  synchronous  speed. 

The  procedure  in  starting  a  converter  by  the  induction- 
motor  action  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Open  the  "field-break-up"  switch  marked  F,B,S.  in 
Fig,  328.  Attach  the  voltmeter  to  indicate  the  voltage  of 
the  direct-current  brushes. 

(2)  Close  the  double-throw  line-switch  to  the  starting 
position  and  the  armature  begins  to  rotate.  With  the  "  field- 
break-up  "  switch  open,  the  direct-current  voltmeter  indicates 
the  voltage  set  up  by  the  armature  conductors  cutting  the 
flux  induced  in  the  field  by  the  reactive  currents  drawn  from 
the  line  by  the  armature.  The  voltmeter  needle  will  at  first 
swing  back  and  forth  until  the  machine  is  running  nearly  in 
synchronism.  In  about  one-half  minute  the  steady  indica- 
tion of  the  direct-current  voltmeter  in  one  direction  will  show 
that  the  converter  is  running  at  synchronous  speed, 

(3)  If  the  converter  is  self-exciting  the  direct-current 
voltmeter  may  now  indicate  that  the  polarity  of  the  brushes 
is  the  reverse  of  what  is  desired.  In  that  case,  close  the 
"field-break-up"  switch  in  the  reverse  direction  (which  is 
usually  downward).  This  connects  the  shunt  field  directly 
across  the  armature  in  the  "reverse"  direction,  —  that  is,  so 
that  the  flux  due  to  the  shunt  coils  opposes  and  tends  to 
neutraUze  the  flux  set  up  by  the  armature  current.  Since 
the  armature  is  now  rotating  in  synchronism,  the  flux  pro- 
duced by  the  armature  current  will  be  stationary  and  tend  to 
keep  the  poles  enei^zed.  If  the  shunt^field  current  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  this  flux  set  up  in  the  poles  by  the  arma- 
ture currents,  the  induced  e.m.f.  becomes  zero,  and  the  volt- 
meter needle  will  indicate  this.  The  armature  flux  being 
thus  pushed  out  of  the  poles  into  the  spaces  between  the  poles 
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immediately  seeks  the  next  poles,  which  of  course  have  the 
opposite  polarity.  Thus  the  poles  produced  by  the  armature 
fiux,  which  it  must  be  remembered  are  stationary  in  space 
when  the  armature  is  rotating  at  synchronous  speed,  have 
been  forced  to  leave  one  pole  and  enter  the  next.  The  arma- 
ture synchronous  position  has,  therefore,  been  changed  by 
the  amount  of  one  pole.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  the 
armature  has  "slipped  a  pole." 

The  voltmeter  will  now  begin  to  indicate  in  the  reverse 
direction,  because  all  the  poles  have  reversed.  If  the  field 
current  is  allowed  to  flow,  it  will  flow  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  it  has  been  flowing  (because  the  voltage 
is  reversed)  and  will  tend  to  neutralize  the  new  polarity  of  the 
poles  just  as  the  first  field  current  neutralized  the  old  polar- 
ity. Thus  the  same  process  of  "  slipping  a  pole  "  would  occur 
again.  Therefore,  at  the  instant  the  voltmeter  begins  to 
show  a  reversed  polarity,  the  field  switch  xtmal  be  thrown  up 
into  the  running  position. 

(4)  It  may  happen,  however,  that  when  the  field  switch  is  thrown 
down  to  make  the  armature  slip  a  pole,  the  flux  caused  by  the  arma- 
ture current  is  too  strong  and  the  reversed  field  current  cannot 
overcome  it.  The  armature  will  continue  to  rotate,  but  in  a  very 
unstable  condition,  without  slippinf;  a  pole. 

In  this  case,  throw  the  field  switch  back  to  normal  position,  open 
the  starting  switch  an  instant,  and  let  the  armature  fall  sUghtly 
below  synchronous  speed.  Then,  close  the  starting  switch  to 
starting  position  again  and  wait  for  the  machine  to  come  up  to 
synchroniam  again.  If  the  polarity  is  still  wrong,  repeat  opening 
and  closing  of  starting  switch  until  the  polarity  becomes  correct  and 
machine  is  running  in  synchronism. 

Then  throw  the  starting  switch  to  running  position,  adjust  the 
shunt  field  rheostat  so  that  the  direct  voltage  and  the  power-factor 
are  normal. 

If  the  converter  ia  separately  excited  from  direct-current  bus- 
bars, the  polarity  cannot  become  reversed,  so  the  field-break-up 
switch  need  not  be  of  the  double-throw  type. 

144.  Field-break-up  Switch.  The  field-break-up  switch 
mentioned  in  the  previous  article  is  used  to  open  the  field 
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windings  at  several  points,  usually  four  or  five.  During  the 
starting  of  a  converter,  until  the  armature  gets  up  to  syn- 
chronous speed,  the  revolving  magnetic  flux  aet  up  by  'the 
alternating  current  in  the  armature  windings  ia  cutting  the 
field  windings  at  such  a  rate  as  to  induce  high  e.m.f.'B  in 
the  separate  field  coils.  In  fact,  the  field  coils  are  acting  like 
the  secondary  windings  in  a  transformer  during  this  time.  As 
these  field  coils  have  a  large  number  of  turns  and  are  normally 
in  series  with  one  another,  the  induced  G.m.f.'a  add  up  and 
produce  a  voltage  across  the  field  terminals,  sometimes  as 
high  as  from  six  to  seven  thousand  volts.  To  prevent  the 
production  of  this  high  volt^e,  which  is  likely  to  puncture 
the  insulation,  the  field  coils  are  disconnected  from  one 
another  by  the  field-break-up  switch-  The"  result  is  that  as 
the  switch  opens  the  field  at  five  points  there  are  not  much 
more  than  a  thousand  volts  across  the  insulation  at  any  plaoe. 

Prob.  37-0.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  complete  electrical  connec- 
tions necessary  for  a  self-excited  ahunt-wound  three-phase  con^ 
verter  to  start  on  the  alternating-current  side  from  half  voltage 
taps  on  the  transformers.  Show  alternating-current  bus-bars,  oil 
switches,  transformers  and  connections,  shunt  field,  field  rheostat, 
break-up  and  reversing  switch,  direct-current  voltmeter  and  direct- 
current  bus-bars. 

146.  Brush-raising  Device.  In  addition  to  a  field- 
break-up  switch,  a  commutating-pole  converter  is  usually 
supplied  with  a  brush-raising  device.  While  the  armature 
is  running  below  synchronism,  the  rotating  field  set  up  by 
the  alternating  current  in  the  armature  windings  not  only 
cuts  the  field  coils,  but  also  the  armature  coils  and  induces  a  ' 
voltage  in  them.  The  commutating  poles  are  always  im- 
mediat«ly  over  the  armature  conductors  which  are  phort- 
circuited  by  the  brushes.  Thus  a  magnetic  path  of  low 
reluctance  is  offered  to  the  flux  set  up  about  these  short- 
circuited  conductors.  The  cutting  of  this  strong  flux  in- 
duces voltage  enough  to  set  up  short-circuit  currents  which 
bum  the  brushes  and  roi^hen  the  commutator.  i^' 
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The  brush-raiaing  device  marked  R  in  Fig.  339  and  340  is 
operated  by  the  lever  L  and  is  used  to  Uft  all  the  brushes,  ex- 
cept two  small  pilot  brushes,  during  the  process  of  starting  the 
converter.    The  two  small  brushes,  one  positive  and  one  nega- 


FiG.  339.  Bnuh-raising  device.  By  throwing  over  the  lever  L,  the 
brushes  are  raised  from  the  commutator  during  the  process  of  start- 
ing.    The  General  Electric  Co. 

tive,  are  to  indicate  polarity  and  to  supply  current  to  excite 
the  field.  These  brushes  are  so  narrow  that  they  short-circuit 
fewer  conductors  and  the  sparking  at  them  is'  very  slight. 

The  alternating  current  required  for  starting  a  commutat- 
ing-pole  converter  with  the  brushes  raised  is  less  than  that 
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required  to  start  converters  not  using  the  commutating  poles 
with  the  brushes  down,  and  all  sparking  is  eliminated. 

146.  Equalizer  Connections.  All  converter  armature 
windings  which  at  any  instant  occupy  the  corresponding 
position  under  poles  of  like  polarity  are  joined  together  by 
heavy  copper  straps  called  equalizers.  Thus  if  the  machine 
were  a  12-pole  converter  all  six  conductors  which  at  a  certain 


Fio.  340.    The  arrows  marked  E  indicate  the  equalizer  connections. 
The  device  marked  S.L.S.  is  the  "Speed  Limitiog  Switch."     The 

General  Electric  Co. 

instant  lay  each  exactly  under  the  middle  of  a  north  pole 
would  be  joined  together  by  an  equalizer.  This  brings  all 
these  conductors  ajid  their  respective  commutator  segments 
to  exactly  the  same  potential.  Correspondingly  situated 
conductors  may  vary  somewhat  in  the  voltage  which  is 
induced  in  them,  due  to  unequal  air  gaps  or  unequal  pole 
strengths.  Unequal  resistances  of  conductors  and  connec- 
tions might  cause  unequal  voltage  drops  in  the  conductors. 
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Thus  the  voltage  across  all  pairs  of  brushes  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  since  all  the  positive  brushes  and  all 
the  negative  brushes  are  in  parallel,  heavy  equalizing  cur^ 
rents  would  circulate  between  brushes  of  the  same  polarity 
in  order  to  bring  all  correspondingly  placed  conductors  to 
the  same  potential.  The  equalizing  connections  perform 
this  duty  and  prevent  the  local  currents  from  flowing  through 
the  brushes  and  producing  sparking. 

Fig.  340  shows  these  equalizing  connections  at  E.  The 
copper  strips  running  back  radially  are  the  connections  to 
the  rings.  The  equahzer  connections  are  the  conductors 
banded  together  and  secured  by  a  V-shaped  clamp  over  the 
edge  of  the  armature  core. 


Fig.  341,    Electromagnetic  end-play  device.     The  Generai  Electric  Co. 

147.  End-play  Device.  In  order  that  the  brushes  do  not 
wear  grooves  in  the  commutator  and  collector-rings,  the 
armature  is  made  to  play  back  and  forth  along  the  line  of  its 
shaft.  On  large  converters  an  electromagnet  pulls  on  the 
end  of  the  shaft  and  draws  the  armature  slightly  out  of  its 
field.    This  motion  breaks  the  current  in  the  electromagnet 
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automatically,  and  the  field  pulls  the  armature  back.  This 
makes  the  contact  again,  which  sets  up  another  curren  t  in  the 
electromagnet.  The  electromagnet  and  contact  maker  is 
called  an  end  play  device  and  is  usually  mounted  at  one  end  of 
the  shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  341.  It  causes  the  armature  to 
play  smoothly  back  and  forth  in  the  natural  period  of  oscilla^ 
tion  of  the  armature,  so  that  the  brushes  wear  evenly  on  the 
entire  surface  of  the  commutator  and  collecting-rings. 

Another  device,  entirely  mechanical,  consists  of  a  ball  and 
ball-race  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  shaft  by  a  spring. 
The  plane  of  the  race  is  not  quite  perpendicular  to  the  shaft. 
Thus  when  the  rotating  shaft  carries  the  ball  around  to  the 
position  where  the  distance  between  the  shaft  and  race  is  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  spring  gives  a  longitudinal 
thrust  to  the  shaft,  and  pushes  the  armature  out  of  the  center 
of  the  field.  As  in  the  magnetic  device,  the  field  then  draws 
the  armature  back  and  the  operation  is  repeated. 

148.  Flashing  at  the  Direct-current  Brushes.  Under 
certain  abnormal  conditions  an  arc  is  likely  to  be  formed 
and  maintained  between  two  direct-current  brushes  of 
unhke  polarity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  brushes  and  rigging. 
This  action  is  called  "flashing"  or  "flashing-over,"  and  is 
generally  caused  by  a  "ground"  or  "short-circuit"  on  the 
direct-current  lines.  The  large  current,  which  flows  between 
the  brushes  and  the  commutator,  at  the  instant  of  the  short 
circuit,  vaporizes  some  of  the  carbon  and  forms  a  gas  around 
the  brushes.  The  alternating  current  supplied  at  this  instant 
is  so  large  that  it  .causes  a  drop  in  the  alternating  voltage. 
The  direct-current  circuit  breakers  now  let  go,  and  the  alter- 
nating voltage  surges  up  to  an  abnormal  value.  This  sets 
up  a  high  voltage  between  adjacent  commutator  segments 
and  the  carbon  vapor  offers  a  path  of  comparatively  low 
resistance,  so  arcs  are  set  up  from  segment  to  segment  until 
the  brushes  are  practically  short-circuited  by  the  vapor  paths 
thus  formed.  The  normal  alternating  voltage  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  this  arc,  now  that  it  is  once  started,  and  unless 
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the  attendoDt  cuts  the  converter  from  the  line,  the  brush- 
hoIderB  and  commutator  may  be  severely  injured. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Art,  138  that  severe  hunting  also  may 
cause  "flashing  over." 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  most  "flash- 
overs"  by  locking  the  alternating-current  and  the  direct- 
current  circuit  breakers  together,  it  ia  usually  not  considered 
desirable  to  disconnect  the  machine  from  the  alternating- 
current  line  and  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  process 
of  starting  up  and  synchronizing  again.  It  is  much  more 
desirable  to  use  extra  care  in  designing  the  converter  in  order 
to  minimize  the  likehhood  of  flashing  and  to  protect  the 
converter  on  the  alternating-current  aide  by  independent 
time-limit  relays,  which  disconnect  the  converter  from  the 
alternating-current  line  only  when  the  machine  continues  to 
draw  an  overload  from  the  mains.  For  this  reason  600  volts 
is  usually  considered  the  safe  upper  limit  for  the  voltage  of 
the  direct-current  brushes,  although  1200-volt  and  even  1500- 
volt  converters  have  been  built  for  25-cyele  systems.  Six 
■hundred  volts  call  for  such  a  value  of  normal  voltage  be- 
tween commutator  segments  as  will  give  a  high  factor  of 
safety  against  flashing. 

In  street-railway  service  it  has  been  found  that  if  the 
feeders  are  not  tapped  into  the  trolley  lines  too  near  the  sub- 
stations, the  reactance  and  resistance  of  the  hne  between  the 
converter  and  any  short  circuit  limits  the  size  and  sudden 
growth  of  the  short-circuit  current  so  that  flash-overs  are 
rare  occurrences. 

149.  Motor-converter.  In  order  to  secure  steadiness  in 
operation  and  ease  in  starting,  a  synchronous  converter  is 
sometimes  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  with  a  large  slow  speed 
induction  motor  having  the  same  number  of  poles  as  the  con- 
verter. The  two  machines  are  connected  in  series  with  each 
other*  or  in  "concatenation"  as  it  is  called.  The  stator 
windings  of  the  induction  motor  are  connected  directly  to 


•  See  Chap.  VII,  Art.  105. 
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the  line.  The  rotor  of  the  motor  is  of  the  wound  type  and  is 
connected  directly  to  the  armature  of  the  converter.  No 
rings  are  necessary,  because  both  rotors  are  on  the  same 
shaft.  In  this  wSy  the  induction  motor  receives  all  the 
electrical  power  from  the  line,  uses  about  half  of  it  to  drive 
the  combination  and  sends  the  remainder  of  it  at  half  fre- 
quency to  the  converter. 

That  the  alternating  current  delivered  to  the  converter 
has  one-half  the  frequency  of  the  line  may  be  seen  from  the 
following: 

At  the  instant  the  induction  motor  is  thrown  on  the  line, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  VII,  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f. 
induced  in  the  rotor  equals  the  frequency  of  the  line.  As  the 
rotor  gets  up  speed,  the  frequency  of  this  e.m.f.  induced  in 
the  rotor  becomes  less  and  lees  until  it  finally  becomes  zero 
as  the  rotor  attains  synchronous  speed'  which  it  would  ap- 
proach very  closely  if  unloaded.  The  value  of  this  induced 
e.m.f.  is  also  gradually  decreasing  in  proportion  as  the  speed 
increases,  so  that  at  synchronous  speed  it  would  be  zero. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
armature  of  the  converter  is  zero  at  the  instant  the  induction 
motor  is  thrown  on  the  line.  Thus  a  very  lai^e  current  is 
delivered  by  the  rotor  of  the  induction  motor  to  the  conver- 
ter armature.  But  as  the  speed  rises,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in 
the  armature  winding  increases  and  cuts  down  this  current. 
Thus  the  current  dies  out  for  two  reasons,  —  the  induced 
e.m.f.  in  the  rotor  of  the  induction  motor,  which  maintains 
the  current,  is  decreasing  as  the  speed  rises,  and  the  e.m.f. 
induced  in  the  armature  windings,  which  opposes  the  current, 
is  increasing  as  the  speed  rises.  When  the  shaft  has  reached 
one-half  synchronous  speed,  the  e.m.f .  induced  in  the  armature 
windings  has  just  risen  to  the  value  which  the  e.m.f.  induced 
in  the  rotor  winding  has  fallen  to.  If  the  speed  increased 
still  further,  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  would  send  a 
reverse  current  back  to  the  induction  motor  converter  rotor. 
The  converter  would  thus  be  acting  as  a  generator  and  in 
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delivering  power  would  tend  to  slow  down.  Its  induced 
ejn.f.  would  fall  again,  and  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  rotor 
would  rise  in  proportion.  Equilibrium  is  thus  maintained 
&t  practically  half-epeed. 

The  converter  is  thus  running  on  a  30-cyc!e  current  if  the 
line  frequency  is  60  cycles  and  is  accordingly  more  stable. 
The  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  the  greater  initial  cost 
and  the  low  power-factor  at  which  the  induction  motor  must 
operate  on  account  of  running  at  one-half  synchronous  speed. 

ISO.  Inverted  Converter.  Speed-limiting  Switch.  The 
synchronous  converter  can  be  used  to  convert  direct  current 
into  alternating  current.  When  so  used  it  is  called  an  inr 
verted  converter. 

The  use  of  inverted  converters  is  limited  to  two  cases: 

(a)  When  a  generating  station  is  called  upon  to  supply  a 
local  direct-current  load  and  a  distant  alternating-current 
load.  A  converter  is  then  used  at  times  straight  to  help 
the  direct-current  generators,  and  at  times  inverted  to  help 
the  alternators. 

(b)  When  a  direct-current  system  wishes  to  supply  a  dis- 
trict at  a  distance  from  the  central  plant,  one  converter  is 
used  inverted  at  the  central  station  to  change  the  power  to 
alternating  current  for  high  voltage  transmission,  and  another 
at  the  distant  district  as  a  straight  converter  to  convert  it 
back  to  direct  current  for  use. 

The  main  difficulty  encountered  in  operating  a  converter 
in  the  above  manner  is  to  keep  the  speed  constant,  and  hence 
the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  steady.  The  speed 
of  a  straight  convert«r  is  fixed  by  the  frequency  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  an  inverted  converter  is  merely  a  direct-current 
shunt  motor  and  its  speed  dependvupon  the  strength  of  the 
field  flux.  Now  if  the  fields  are  excited  from  a  constant- 
voltage  source  of  direct  current,  the  converter  acts  like  an 
alternator.  If  the  delivered  alternating  current  leads  the 
alternating  voltage,  then,  as  we  saw  in  Art.  9  and  10,  the 
armature  reaction  strengthens  the  field  flux.     This  merely 
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causes  the  voltage  of  an  alternator  to  rise;  but  since  the  speed 
of  a  shunt  motor  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  field,  this 
increase  of  field  strength  will  cause  the  converter  to  slow- 
down, and  make  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  frequency 
of  the  current  delivered.  At  unity  power-factor  the  arma- 
ture reaction  neither  strengthens  nor  weakens  the  field,  so 
the  speed  is  not  altered. 

When  the  converter  delivers  a  la^ng  current,  however, 
the  field  flux  is  weakened  by  the  armature  reaction,  just  as 
described  in  Art.  9  and  10  for  the  case  of  an  alternator.  This 
weakened  field  causes  the  converter  speed  to  rise,  and  to  in- 
crease the  frequency.  An  increase  in  the  frequency  may 
increase  the  inductive  reactance  of  the  circuit  and  cause  the 
current  to  It^  still  more.  This  causes  a  still  further  weaJien- 
ing  of  the  field  and  an  increase  in  the  speed,  and  so  on  until 
the  speed  becomes  dangerously  high.*  It  is  evident  that  for 
successful  inverted  operation  of  converters  excited  by  a  con- 
stant-voltage source  of  direct  current,  some  kind  of  speed-- 
limiting  switch  is  necessary, 

A  common  type  of  this  switch  is  operated  by  a  centrifugal 
governor.  A  weight  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  in 
such  a  way  that  as  the  speed  increases  the  weight  is  forced 
further  from  the  shaft.  Such  a  device,  marked  S.  L.  S.,  is 
shown  attached  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  converter  in 
Fig,  340.  Before  the  speed  reaches  a  dangerous  value,  the 
weight  has  been  forced  out  so  far  that  it  hits  and  closes 
a  switch  which  short-circuits  a  no-voltage  release  on  the 
direct-current  circuit  breaker.  The  opening  of  this  breaker 
disconnects  the  driving  power  from  the  converter.  This 
switch  is  usually  mounted  on  one  end  of  the  converter  shaft 
and  the  end-play  device  on  the  other  end,  but  they  are  some- 
times combined. 

The  speed-hmiting  device  does  not  cause  the  converter  to 
run  at  uniform  speed,  —  it  merely  prevents  the  speed  from 

•  Inductive  reactance  equals  2ir/L.  Thus  if  the  frequency  /  in- 
creasee,  the  total  reactance  is  increased  in  exact  proportion. 
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becoming  (laiigcrously  high.  By  exciting  the  inverted  con- 
verter from  a  ahunt-wound  generator  connected  to  the  con- 
verter shaft,  the  speed  may  be  held  very  nearly  constant. 
The  field  of  the  exciter  is  run  very  much  below  saturation 
and  any  slight  increase  in  speed  causes  a  large  increase  in 
voltage  and  thus  an  increased  field  current  in  the  converter. 

Of  course  if  a  converter  is  running  inverted  in  parallel  with 
alternators  of  large  capacity,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  racing. 
It  then  acts  exactly  like  another  alternator  running  in  parallel. 
If  the  field  is  too  weak  it  draws  a  lagging  current  from  the 
other  alternators;  if  too  strong,  a  leading  current,  just  as  any 
other  alternator  would,  as  explained  in  Art.  25,  28  and  29. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  operating  as  a  straight  converter 
in  parallel  with  other  converters,  there  is  danger  of  racing,  if 
at  any  tune  the  voltage  of  the  alternating-current  supply 
is  lost  (through  a  short  circuit  or  otherwise)  and  at  the 
same  time  the  direct-current  power  is  maintained  across 
the  brushes  by  some  external  source  of  supply,  such  as  a 
storage  battery.  It  then  operates  as  an  inverted  converter, 
and  if  there  is  considerable  inductive  reactance  in  any  cu-cuit 
that  may  exist  between  the  alternating-current  rings,  a 
lagging  current  will  be  pumped  through  it  with  the  resulting 
danger  of  racing.  It  is  essential,  then,  that  all  converters 
be  equipped  with  a  speed-limiting  device,  reverse-current 
breaker  on  the  direct-current  side,  and  low-voltage  release 
coils  on  the  alternating-current  breakers.  The  whole  danger 
lies  in  the  converter  becoming  disconnected  from  the  alter- 
nating-current source  of  power.  When  properly  connected, 
the  shunt  field  may  be  completely  killed  and  still  the  con- 
verter would  not  race.  As  we  have  seen,  it  would  then 
merely  take  a  large  la^ng  current  from  the  alternating- 
current  lines, 

161.  Paiallel  Operation  of  Converters.  Converters 
operating  in  parallel  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
direct-current  generators  operating  in  parallel.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
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load  among  the  various  machines,  as  are  taken  to  assure  the 
proper  distribution  of  load  among  direct-current  generators 
operating  in  parallel.  In  the  case  of  compound  converters, 
the  terminals  from  which  the  series-field  leads  start  must  all 
be  connected  through  switches  to  an  equalizing  bus-bar.  In 
putting  a  converter  into  service  and  in  parallel  with  other 
converters,  the  switch  to  this  equalizing  bar  should  be  thrown 
in  before  the  main  switches  are  closed.  This  allows  the 
series  field  to  receive  some  current  from  the  machines  already 
running.  Then  close  the  negative  switch  (the  series  field 
being  on  the  negative  side),  the  direct-current  circuit  breakers 
and  the  positive  switch,  in  the  order  given.  Adjust  the 
rheostats  in  the  fields  of  the  machines  until  each  converter 
takes  its  share  of  the  load. 

When  converters  are  run  in  parallel  on  both  the  direct- 
and  the  alternating-current  side,  each  converter  should  take 
its  power  through  a  separate  set  of  transformers;  otherwise, 
all  the  machines  must  have  exactly  the  same  armature  re- 
sistance, lead  resistance,  brush  resistance  and  brush  setting, 
in  order  that  each  machine  take  its  share  of  the  load.  These 
conditions  are  practically  impossible.  When  the  converters 
are  operating  in  separate  banks  the  distribution  of  the  load 
may  be  changed  by  changes  in  the  shunt  field,  the  series  field, 
the  equalizer  circuit  and  the  setting  of  the  brushes.  While 
changing  the  brush  setting  will  change  the  direct  voltage 
across  the  converter  and  thus  change  the  strength  of  the 
shunt  field  and  the  compounding,  it  is  likely  to  cause  spark- 
ing. It  is  usually  better  to  have  the  brushes  on  all  the 
machines  set  tor  sparkless  commutation,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  similar  positions,  and  to  rely  upon  the  changes  in 
other  respects  to  distribute  the  load  properly. 

The  regulation  of  the  converters  should  be  suited  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  load.  Thus  converters  in  parallel  with 
storage  batteries  should  have  a  drooping  voltage  charac- 
teristic or  poor  regulation,  otherwise  the  batteries  will  not 
carry  their  share  of  the  load.  In  general,  we  have  seen  that 
the  machine  with  the  greatest  compounding,  or  having  the 
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most  rising  or  least  drooping  ehar;icteristic,  always  takes  the 
greateBt  share  of  the  load. 

Ifi2.  Efficiency  and  Losses.  The  accompanying  table 
is  from  the  "American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers" 
and  gives  the  efBeiency  and  distribution  of  losses  of  a  typical 
60-cycle  and  a  25-cycle  converter.  The  values  are  all  in  per 
cent  of  input  at  full  load 

TABLE   III 

CoNVBRTER   LoSSEB   AND    ECTICIBNCIES 


Kw.  rating 

Frequency 

Core  loss , . 

Armature  Rl*. . . 
Shunt  field  RP- 

BrushR/" 

Bearina  friction 
Brush  frictioD. . 
Efficiency . . . 


IBS.  Mechanical  Structure  of  Converters.  The  transfer 
of  electrical  energy  in  a  converter  takes  place  in  the  con- 
ductors without  going  through  the  intermediate  step  of 
mechanical  energy.  Thus  the  mechanical  construction  does 
not  have  to  be  as  heavy  as  for  a  motor  or  generator  handling 
the  same  amount  of  electrical  energy.  The  shaft,  bearings, 
bracing  of  the  windings,  etc.,  have  to  be  constructed  strong 
enough  only  to  withstand  centrifugal  forces  and  the  small 
torque  set  up  to  overcome  the  friction,  core  loss,  copper  loss, 
windage,  etc. 

154.  Three-wire  System.  Dobrowolsky  Method.  When 
a  synchronous  converter  is  supplying  a  three-wire  direct- 
current  system,  the  neutral  wire  is  brought  back  to  the  neu- 
tral point  of  the  transformer  secondaries  as  in  Fig.  8a,  First 
Course.  In  this  way,  the  unbalanced  current  carried  by  the 
neutral  wire  returns  to  the  system  at  the  neutral  point  and 
enters  the  armature  winding  through  the  collecting-rings. 

An  arrangement  similar  to  this  is  often  used  in  |Conn^tic 
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with  a  dirccb-iiurreiit  geiicriitoi'  in  order  to  got  the  advantage 
of  three-wire  distribution.  The  armature  is  tapped  at  points 
180  electrical  degrees  apart  and  brought  out  to  two  eoUector- 
rin^  (like  the  tapping  on  the  armature  of  a  two-ring  con- 
verter), and  a  single-coil  auto-transformer,  called  a  balancer 
coil,  is  connected  across  the  two  rings.  Fig.  342  shows  the 
balancer  coil  AB  connected  to  a  two-pole  generator  at  the 
points  a  and  h  which  are  180°  apart.     The  rings  are  omitted 


— B, 


Fig.  342.  Diagram  of  a  Dobrowolsky  three-wire  direct-current  gen- 
erator. The  balancer  coil  AB  is  connected  to  the  two  diametral 
taps  a  and  h  on  the  armature.  The  neutral  wire  comes  to  the  middle 
point  N  of  the  balancer  coil. 

to  give  clearness  to  the  connections.  The  point  a  will  always 
be  as  much  below  the  voltage-level  (potential)  of  the  brush 
Bi  as  the  point  h  is  above  the  voltage-level  of  the  brush  Bj, 
regardless  of  what  position  the  armature  may  be  passing 
through.  The  middle  N  of  the  auto-transformer  or  balance 
coil  AB  is  always  just  as  far  below  the  voltage-level  of  o  as  it 
is  above  the  voltage-level  of  the  point  h.  Therefore  we  see 
that  the  point  N  is  always  just  as  far  below  the  voltage-level 
of  brush  Bi  as  it  is  above  the  voltage-level  of  brush  Bs;  in 
other  words,  it  is  electrically  midway  between  the  positive  and 
the  negative  mains  at  all  times,  or  is  in  fact  a  neutral  point  for 
the  direct-current  distributing  system.  The  balancer  coil  has  a 
low  resistance.     Just  as  the  central  point  of  the  tran^Qnuer 
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connected  across  the  rinp  of  a  two-ring  converter  would  be 
the  neutral  point  of  the  converter,  so  the  central  point  N  of 
this  balancer  coil  is  the  neutral  point  of  the  direct-current 
generator  and  will  therefore  allow  a  direct  current  to  flow 
through  it,  but  will  oppose  the  flow  of  an  alternating  current. 
The  alternating  voltage  induced  in  the  armature  conductors 
will  always  be  sending  an  exciting  current  through  the  coil 
equal  to  the  effective  value  of  tlie  induced  voltage  divided  by 
the  impedance  of  the  coil  at  the  frequency  at  which  the 


Fio.  343a.  Diagram  of  a  Dobrowolsky  three-wire  direct-current  gen- 
erator equipped  with  two  balancer  coils  in  order  to  distribute  the 
ouWjf-balance  current  more  uniformly  throughout  the  armature 
windinga. 

voltage  alternates.  Thus,  if  the  induced  voltage  had  approx- 
imately a  sine  wave-form  and  was  240  volts  at  the  direct- 
current  bfjighes,  the  effective  value  across  the  balancer  coil 
would  be  0.707  of  240  or  169  volts.  Assuming  300  ohms  as 
the  impedance  (being  practically  all  reactance,  at  the  fre- 
quency of  the  machine),  the  exciting  current  would  be  ^fg 
or  0.58  ampere.  Thus  only  this  very  small  alternating 
current  would  be  flowing  although  the  machine  was  deliver- 
ing 240  volts,  because  the  reactance  chokes  back  an  altems 
tmg  current.  ,,  ,  „  ..l^.oo^lc 
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Now  assume  the  three-wire  direct-current  system  is  un- 
balanced as  in  Fig.  342,  by  the  positive  side  taking  100 
amperes  and  the  negative  only  80  amperes.  The  neutral 
which  must  then  carry  20  amperes  is  connected  at  the  exact 
central  point  C  of  the  balancer  coil.  The  low  resistance  coil 
offers  very  little  opposition  to  the  flow  of  direct  current. 


¥iQ.  343b.  A  photograph  of  the  Dobrowolsky  three-wire  direct-cur- 
rent generator  equipped  with  two  balancer  coils  installed  in  the 
power  plant  of  Wentworth  Institute.  The  Weslinghouae  Electric  &• 
Mfg.  Co. 

Thus  10  amperes  direct  current  flows  in  through  one-half  of 
the  coil  and  10  amperes  through  the  other  half,  as  in  this  way 
the  least  resistance  is  offered  to  the  flow.  These  two  cur- 
rents flowing  in  opposite  directions  around  the  core  exactly 
utralize  the  magnetic  effect  of  each  other  and  so  do  not  di&- 
b  the  alternating  exciting  current.  ,    ooolc 
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In  order  to  more  evenly  distribute  the  neutral  current 
among  the  armature  windings  and  thus  decrease  the  heating, 
it  is  customary  to  use  two  balancer  coils  connected  to  the 
generator  through  four  collecting-rings.  In  Fig,  343a  the 
rings  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  but  note  that  the 
neutral  current  enters  the  armature  at  four  points  a,  b,  c,  d, 
instead  of  at  two  (a  and  b),  as  in  Fig.  342.  The  appearance 
of  a  Dobrowolsky  generator,  equipped  with  four  rings  for 
two  balancer  coils  is  shown  in  Fig.  343b. 

RECTIFIERS 

For  changing  alternating-current  power  in  small  quantities 
into  direct-current  power  there  are  several  devices  much  less 
expensive  than  the  motor-generator  or  the  synchronous  con- 
verter. These  are  called  rectifiers  and  are  of  three  types,  (a) 
the  mercury  arc,  (b)  the  electrolytic  and  (c)  the  vibrating.  , 
,x^l65.  Mercuiy-arc  Rectifier.  By  far  the  most  common 
rectifier  is  the  mercury  arc,  which  is  widely  used  to  rectify 
alternating  currents  for  the  purpose  of  charging  storage 
batteries  and  operating  arc  lights.  A  picture  of  a  mercury 
arc  rectifier  is  shown  in  Fig.  344  and  a  connection-diagram  in 
Fig.  345. 

The  glass  tube  containing  the  mercury  is  exhausted  until 
a  very  low  pressure  is  obtained.  There  are  two  wells,  B  and 
X,  which  contain  mercury,  and  two  positive  graphite  elec- 
trodes A  and  A',  generally  called  the  anodes. 

The  anodes  A  and  A'  are  connected  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  line  from  the  transformer.  A  coil  of  high  reactance  but 
of  low  resistance  {Tj  —  T^}  is  also  connected  across  the  trans- 
former. The  negative  side  of  the  battery  to  be  charged,  or 
of  the  arcs  to  be  lighted,  is  connected  to  the  middle  point  C  of 
the  reactance  coil,  and  the  positive  side  to  the  lai^e  mercury 
well  at  B.  The  small  mercury  pool  at  X,  which  is  merely 
used  to  start  the  arc,  is  connected  through  a  resistance  R  to  one 
side  of  the  transformer  line.  There  is  such  a  high  resistance 
offered  by  the  gap  between  the  mercury  wells  that  it  would 
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take  many  thousand  volts  to  start  a  current  through  it,  so  a 
starting  device  is  necessary.  The  tube  is  tilted  until  a  bridge 
of  mercury  is  formed  across  the  space  between  B  and  X.  Ttiis 
offers  a  path  from  wire  E  through  resistance  R,  from  X  to  B, 
through  the  battery  to  C,  through  half  the  reactance  coil  Ti.to 
the  other  side  of  the  circuit  D.    An  alternating  current  would 
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Fig.  344.    The  tube  of  the  sinRle-phasc         Fig.  345.     Diagram  of  the 
mercury  arc  rectifier.     The  Oenercd  connectionaforthesingle- 

Electric  Co.  phase  luercury-arc  recti- 

fier of  Fig.  344. 

therefore  flow  through  this  path.  If  the  tube  is  now  tilted 
back,  an  arc  is  formed  which  vaporizes  some  of  the  mercury 
and  so  chaises  it  with  electricity  that  the  resistance  is  cut 
down  between  the  points  A'  and  B  between  and  the  points  A 
and  B.  ^"Now  mercury  vapor  possesses  the  quality  in  common 
with  almost  all  metallic  vapors  of  allowing  a  current  to  pass 
easily  in  one  direction  and  hardly  at  all  in  the  other  direc- 
tion.   Thus  the  current  can  now  easily  pass  from  either  A 
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or  A'  to  B,  depending  ii|x>n  wlietlier  A  or  A'  hapi>ens  to  be 
positive  at  this  instant.  If  A'  happens  to  be  positive,  a 
current  is  immediately  set  up  through  the  vapor  between 
A'  and  B,  and  flows  from  A'  to  B,  through  the  battery  to  C, 
through  Ti  to  the  other  side  (D)  of  the  transformer  B.  At 
the  next  instant  A'  has  become  negative  and  A  positive. 
Practically  no  current  can  flow  back  from  B  to  A',  but  since 
A  is  now  positive,  a  current  flows  from  A  to  B  through  the 
vapor,  then  through  the  battery  to  C,  through  Tt  to  the  side 


1^^ 


Fia.  346.  Curve  a  represents  the  current  in  the  lead  wire  at  A  of 
the  rectifier  of  Fig.  345.  Curve  b  is  the  current  in  the  lead  wire  at 
A'.  Curve  c  is  the  current  in  the  lead  wire  at  B.  Note  that  curve 
c  is  merely  the  sum  of  curves  a  and  b,  and  that  none  has  negative 
values. 
E  of  the  transformer.  Thiis  the  current  through  the  battery 
is  always  in  one  direction. 

But  the  mercury  arc  has  the  properties  of  any  other  arc,  — 
it  requires  a  voltage  to  maintain  it.  Now  when  E  is  chang- 
ing from  positive  to  negative,  or  vice  versa,  there  is  an  instant 
when  the  voltage  is  zero,  and  at  this  instant  the  arc  tends 
to  go  out.  The  inductive  reactance  of  the  coils  Ti  and  Tj 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  arc.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  current  is  set  up  in  7j  before  the  voltage 
from  A'  to  B  dies  out.  This  current,  during  the  decay 
of  the  voltage  from  ^1'  to  B,  tends  to  keep  up  its  strength 
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because  of  the  inductance  of  the  coil  Ti  and  thus  jumps 
through  the  vapor  from  d  to  B  forming  a  local  circuit, 
—  from  A  to  B,  through  the  battery,  through  Ti  Ui  A 
again.  So,  even  before  A  becomes  positive  on  account  of 
the  secondary  transformer  voltage,  a  current  is  already  flowing 
from  A  to  B,  and  it  is  merely  increased  by  the  rising  positive 
voltage  from  A  to  B.  Thus  the  currents  overlap  one  another, 
SB  it  were,  and  maintain  a  resultant  current  flowing  through 


Pig.  347.  OacUlograma  taken  on  a  General  Electric  mercury-ftro 
rectifier,  rated  60  cycles:  volts,  d-*.  30/118;  a^.  110/220;  amperes, 
d-c.  30.  Upper  curve:  direct  current,  23.6  amperes.  Middle  curve: 
direct  voltage,  99.4  volts.  Lower  curve:  alternating  voltage,  220 
volts.      Lines  marked   X  are  zero  lines.      The  General  Electric  Co. 

the  tube  continuously.  In  Fig,  346,  curve  a  is  a  copy  of  an 
oscillogram  taken  of  the  current  flowing  into  the  tube  at  A, 
and  curve  h  is  an  oscillogram  of  the  current  flowing  into  the 
tube  at  A'.  Note  that  neither  current  has  a  negative  loop. 
Curve  c  is  an  oscillogram  of  the  current  flowing  out  of  the 
tube  at  B  into  the  battery.  Note  that  it  is  merely  the  sum 
of  curves  a  and  h  and  that  it  never  falls  to  zero,  although  it 
ulsates  and  is  full  of  ripples.     Fig.  347  shows  the  direct- 
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current  curve,  direct-voltage  curve  and  the  alternating- 
voltage  curve  obtained  by  an  oscillograph,  from  a  General 
Electric  mercury-arc  rectifier. 

The  current  in  the  oppoeite  direction  (from  mercury  well 
to  carbon  anode)  is  not  entirely  shut  off.  A  small  "in- 
verse" current  will  always  flow  in  this  direction,  and  it  may 
at  any  instant  become  lai^  enough  to  cause  a  short  circuit, 
—  for  instance,  when  the  tube  gets 
old  and  the  vacuum  falls  off.  This 
allows  the  inverse  current  to  assume 
very  great  proportions  and  destroys 
the  rectifying  action.  In  fact  any 
cause  which  lowers  the  vacuum  will 
allow  the  inverse  current  to  be  set 
up.  Mercury  will  sometimes  con- 
dense on  the  side  of  the  tube  and 
drop  on  the  red  hot  carbon  anodes 
This  vaporizes  the  drop  of  mercury 
and  instantly  lowers  the  vacuum. 
The  tube  thus  practically  forms  a 
short  circuit  on  the  alternating- 
current  line,  since  the  current  can 
flow  both  ways  through  it  with  very 
little  resistance.  Precautions  are 
therefore  taken  in  designing  the 
shape  of  the  tube  to  prevent  mercury 
globules  from  coming  into  contact  ^^°-  3^8.    Diagram  of  con- 

with  the  carbon  anodes.  m^rer'-lTc  reS"*^ 

The  reactance  coils  Tt  and  Tj  mercury-arc  ree  er. 
may  be  omitted  if  a  special  transformer  with  lai^  leakage 
reactance  is  used,  having  the  secondary  divided  into  two 
equal  coils.  The  negative  of  the  batteries  is  then  brought 
to  the  juncture  of  these  two  secondary  windings,  which 
perform  the  duties  of  both  reactance  coib  Ti  and  T2  and 
also  of  the  secondary  winding  DE. 

A  tube  constructed  for  use  on  a  three-phase  circuit  works 
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even  better  than  a  single-phase  tube.  Fig,  348  shows  the 
connection  for  a  three-phase  tube.  Note  that  the  return 
from  the  battery  is  brought  back  to  the  neutral  juncture  of 
the  three  Y-connected  transformer  coila.  The  front  and  rear 
appearance  of  a  mercury-are  battery-chai^g  equipment  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  349. 


Front  Rear 

Fka.  349.    Ynmi  and  rear  views  of  a  General  Electric  mercuiy-arc 

rectifjdng  outfit  for  charging  storage  batteries. 

166.  Rating  and  Efficiency  of  Mercury-arc  Rectifiers. 
The  most  common  size  of  tube  for  chai^ng  storage  batteries 
is  built  of  glass  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  30  amperes 
direct  current,  and  with  a  minimum  current  of  5  or  6 
amperea.    If  the  current  in  these  tubes  ia  raised  much  above 
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30  amperes,  the  glass  becomes  too  hot  and  soon  breaks  down 
by  taking  on  a  coating  of  mercury  which  short-circuits  the 
terminals.  If  the  current  drops  below  5  or  6  amperes,  the 
arc  "goes  out"  and  the  tube  must  be  tilted  up  and  started 
again.  In  other  words,  it  takes  5  or  6  amperes  to  keep  the 
mercury  sufficiently  vaporized  and  electrified  to  maintain 
an  arc. 

Other  size:^  in  glass  are  rated  at  10,  20,  40  and  50  amperes 
maximum.  Steel  tubes  deliver  as  high  bs  300  ataperes  direct 
current.  They  can  be  built  for  practically  any  voltage  by 
making  the  distance  between  the  anode  and  the  mercury  well 
(or  cathode)  great  enough.  Tubes  have  been  built  to  operate 
on  6000  volts.  The  direct  voltage  may  be  made  any  value 
between  20  per  cent  and  52  per  cent  of  the  alternating  volt^e 
of  the  transformer  secondaries  and  the  direct  current  Ij  to  2J 
times  the  alternating  current.  The  drop  across  the  tube  is 
always  14  volts  in  the  battery-charging  type  and  25  volts  in 
the  serieB-lighting  type,  regardless  of  what  the  impressed  volt- 
age is.  The  efficiency  then  depends  entirely  upon  the  volt^e 
at  which  the  tube  is  operated;  in  fact,  in  those  bperating  on 
high  voltage,  the  tube  loss  is  negligible,  the  efficiency  depend- 
ing upon  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer.  In  practice,  the 
combined  efficiency  of  the  transformers  and  tubes,  etc.,  ranges 
from  80  per  cent  to  92  per  cent.  The  power-factor  is  about 
90  per  cent.  The  regulation  is  excellent,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  drop  in  the  transformers  and  reactance  coils,  since  the 
drop  in  the  bulb  does  not  change  at  all  with  the  load.  The 
life  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  bulb  is  run, 
—  a  low  temperature  resulting  in  an  indefinitely  long  life. 

167.  Electrol3rtic  Rectifier.  Many  metals  immersed  in 
some  solution  offer  a  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  when  it  is  flowing  from  the  metal  to  the  solu- 
tion, but  yet  offer  a  very  low  resistance  when  current  flows 
from  the  liquid  to  the  metal.  In  the  case  of  aluminum,  it  is  ' 
practical  to  make  commercial  use  of  this  property  for  recti- 
fying alternating-current  power  in  relatively  small  amounts. 
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A  plate  of  aluminum  and  a  plate  of  lead  are  placed  in  an 
electrolyte,  generally  a  solution  of  neutral  ammoaium  sul- 
phate. The  aluminum  will  allow  a  current  to  flow  from  the 
lead  through  the  solution  to  the  aluminum  plate  with  not 
much  resistance,  but  offers  a  high  resistance  to  the  flow  from 
the  aluminum  through  the  electrolyte  to  the  lead  plate. 
Such  a  cell  is  called  an  elec- 
trolytic rectifier. 

An  arrangement  of  four  cells 
is  generally  used  when  an  alter- 
nating current  is  to  be  rectified 
for  charging  storage  batteries, 
as  in  Fig.  350.  When  the  side 
B  of  the  transformer  is  positive, 
the  current  can  flow  through 
cell  I  from  the  lead  to  the 
aluminum,  but  not  much  current 
can  get  through  ceil  II  as  it 
would  have  to  pass  from  the 
alummum  to  the  lead.  There- 
fore, it  is  forced  through  the 
battery  to  point  D.  Frcan  here, 
it  can  flow  through  cell  IV,  from 
lead  to  aluminum  again,  and 
reach  the  other  side  A  of  the 
transformer.  Similarly,  when 
A  becomes  positive,  the  current 
flows  from  A  through  cell  II, 
through  the  battery  and  cell  III  to  the  side  B  of  the 
transformer. 

The  efficiency  of  this  arrangement  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  electrolyte;  being  about  30  per  cent  for  an 
equipment  for  charging  a  6-volt  battery,  if  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  above  30°  C,  but  becoming  very  small  as  the 
aluminum  cells  get  hot.  In  order  to  operate  at  the  proper 
temperature,  the  aluminum  plates  should  each  have  an  area 
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Fig.  350.  Diagram  of  connec- 
tion of  four  aluminum  cells  to 
be  used  as  an  electrolytic  rec- 
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of  about  2  square  inches  for  each  ampere  which  ia  delivered 
to  the  battery.  Thus  to  charge  a  battery  at  the  rate  of  10 
amperes,  each  aluminum  cell  should  have  an  aluminum  plat« 
of  about  20  square  inches  and  a  lead  plate  of  about  the  same 
area,  and  should  hold  nearly  a  quart  of  electrolyte.  The 
amount  of  current  is  regulated  by  the  resistance  R.  Os- 
cillc^ams  for  an  electrolytic  rectifier,  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  are  shown  in  Fig.  351. 


Fia.  351.  Oscillograms  made  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  on  a  Faria 
Hectrolytic  Rectifier,  rated  30  amperes,  110  volts.  Upper  curve: 
direct  current.  Middle  curve:  direct  voltage.  Lower  curve: 
alternating  voltage.    The  lines  marked  X  are  zero  lines. 

158.   Vibrating  Rectifier.     For  supplying  from  three  to 

eight  amperes  direct  current  for  chai^ng  storage  batteries 
from  an  alternating-current  circuit,  a  vibrating  rectifier  like 
that  in  Fig.  352  ia  sometimes  used.  The  operation  may  be 
understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  353.  Across  one-half  of  the 
transformer  secondary  arc  connected  in  series  two  magnets 
called  the  a-c.  magnets.  Note  that  the  winding  on  one  is 
reversed  so  that  at  any  given  instant  they  both  present  ' 
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same  polarity  to  the  magnet  culled  the  d-c.  im^Det.  During 
one-h^  the  cycle  they  will  present  a  north  pole  to  the  d-c. 
magnet  and  during  the  other  half  a  south  pole.  The  d-c. 
magnet  which  is  free  to  move  about  its  center  is  energized 
from  the  battery  which  is  being  chained  and  its  poles  are 
permanent  during  the  charging  process.  Thus  at  any  instant 
one  end  will  be  attracted  to  an  a-c.  magnet  and  the  other  end 
will  be  repelled  by  the  other  magnet.  As  the  a-c.  magnets 
reverse  their  polarity,  the  other  end  of  the  d-c,  m^net  is 


Fici.  352.     A  vibrating  rectifier.     The  We^tinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

drawn  up  and  the  first  repulsed.  Thus  the  d-c.  magnet 
vibrates  in  synchronism  with  the  alternations  in  the  alternat- 
ing-current line.  As  it  vibrates  it  makes  and  breaks  contacts 
at  the  points  X  and  Y. 

Assume  that  the  end  marked  5  of  the  transformer  is  posi- 
tive at  a  given  instant.  This  makes  contact  points  Y  positive 
at  that  instant,  and  the  two  a-c.  magnets  will  be  presenting 
north  poles  to  the  d-c.  magnet.  Now  if  the  battery  terminal 
marked  M  happens  to  be  the  positive,  then  the  left  end  of  the 
d-c.  magnet  will  be  a  north  pole  and  will  be  repulsed  by  the 
a-c.  magnet,  and  the  right-hand  end  will  be  attracted.  This 
makes  a  contact  at  Y  and  opens  the  circuit  at  X.  The  a-c. 
current  from  5,  therefore,  enters  the  conducting  strip  on  the  d-c, 
magnet  at  Y,  flows  through  this  strip  to  the  side  of  battery 
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circuit  marked  M,  through  the  batt«ry  to  N  and  then  back  to 
the  transformer.  At  the  next  instant,  the  current  dies  out 
and  a  spring  brings  the  d-c.  magnet  back  to  the  position  in 
Fig.  353.  The  contact  is  thus  broken  at  the  instant  when 
the  current  is  zero,  and  no  sparking  results.  Then  the  end 
5  of  the  transformer  becomes  negative  and  the  current  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  a-c.  magnet  coils, 
making  them  present  south 
poles  to  the  d-c,  magnet. 
The  left  end  of  the  d-c, 
magnet  is,  therefore,  at- 
tracted up  and  the  right 
end  is  repulsed  down,  mak- 
ing a  contact  at  X.  This 
connects  M  through  the 
d-c.  magnet  and  contact 
X  with  the  end  3  of 
the  transformer,  which,  we 
have  seen,  is  now  positive. 
Thus  the  lead  M  is  still 
positive,  and  an  intermit- 
tent direct  current  is  de- 
livered to  the  batteries. 
Note  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  pos- 
itive or  the  negative  side 
of  the  battery  is  connected 
to  M  or  ^.  If  the  nega- 
tive side  is  connected  to  M,  instead  of  the  positive,  as  in 
the  above  explanation,  it  merely  magnetizes  the  d-c.  magnet 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  rectifying  takes  place  in 
the  reverse  order  so  that  the  current  is  always  delivered  to 
the  proper  battery  lead.  Fig.  354  shows  the  alternating 
voltage,  direct  voltage  an<l  direct  current  as  taken  by  an 
oscillograph    on    a    General    Electric    Co.    vibrating    tec- 


FlQ.  353.     Diagram  of  ci 
vibrating  rectifier.     From  the  EkclTic 
JouTrud, 
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1S9.  Difference  between  Curreots  Delivered  by  Rec- 
tifiers and  by  Converters.  The  current  from  a  rectifier 
cannot  be  used  in  a  circuit  containing  inductance  because  its 
pulsations  would  set  up  eddy  currents  and  would  also  cause 
hysteresis  loss.     It  would,  therefore,  not  be  well  to  excite  the 


Fiii.  354.  Oacillogranis  taken  on  B.  General  Electric  Vibrating  Rec- 
tifier, rated  115  volts,  6.8  amperes  (alteroating  current)  and  4.7 
amperes,  direct  current.  Upper  curve:  alternating  voltage.  Mid- 
dle curve:  direct  voltage.  Lower  curve:  direct  current.  The  rec- 
tifier is  charging  a  three-cetl  battery. 

field  of  an  alternator  with  the  current  delivered  by  a  rectifier. 
The  curves  of  direct  voltage  as  shown  in  the  oscillograms 
of  Fig.  347,  351  and  354  are  smoothed  out  and  sustained 
because  in  every  case  batteries  are  being  charged.  The  cur- 
rent delivered  by  a  converter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
as  steady  as  that  delivered  by  a  direct-current  generator  and 
can  be  used  for  any  purpose  calling  for  direct-current  power. 


,  L.oo^lc 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IX 


A  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTER  is  ft  synchronous  motor, 
tbe  revolving  annature  of  whidi  is  fitted  with  both  a  commutator 
and  collecting-Tings.  Altemating-cuirent  power  suppUed  to  the 
rings  drives  the  machine  as  a  synchronous  motor  and  direct- 
current  power  can  be  taken  from  the  armature  by  means  of 
brushes  bearing  on  the  commutator. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTER 
with  a  motor-generator  capable  of  converting  the  same  amount 
of  power  from  alternating  to  direct  current  shows  tliat  the 
synchronous  converter: 

(a)  Is  more  efficient  if  not  too  much  auxiliary  apparatus  is 
needed  to  control  voltage, 'etc. 

(b)  Weighs  less  and  occupies  less  space. 

(c)  Costs  less.  —  about  Sll.OO  per  kilowatt  for  the  larger 
units. 

(d)  In  the  smaller  sizes,  is  hard  to  start  and  unstable  on  a 
line  where  sudden  changes  in  load  or  voltage  occur.  Induction 
motor-'generators  have  the  advantage  in  these  two  particulars. 

(e)  The  direct  voltage  cannot  be  controlled  separately  from 
the  power-factor  as  in  a  synchronous  motor-generator. 

(f)  Caimot  be  used  to  improve  power-factor  or  the  regulation 
of  line  without  great  loss  in  capacity  as  can  a  synchronous 
motor-generator. 

THE  RATIO  OF  THE  ALTERNATING  E.M.F.  to  the  direct 
e.m.f.  of  a  synchronous  converter  is  practically  fixed,  as  follows: 


Number  otphaKa 

conditions. 

Under  actual  conditions. 

Full  load, 
straicht. 

L-ili^; 

One,  two,  fiix  (diametral) . . . 
Three  or  six  (double  della). 

0.707 
0.612 

0.71 
0,62 

0.675 
0.580 

THE  RATIO   OF  THE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  PER 
RING  TO  THE  DIRECT  CURRENT  is  as  folloi^S,^^,jYf'** 
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power-factor  and  100  per  cent  efficiency.     Correction  can  easily- 
be  made  for  other  power-factors  and  efficiencies. 

Single-phase  (two  rings)  I\,  =  1.41  la 

Two-phase  (four  rings)  In  =  0.70T  la 

Three-phase  (three  rings)  I3  =  0.943  Ij 

Six-phase  (six  rings)  Ig  =  0.471 !« 

Ta  =  direct  current  per  main  lead. 

SIX-PHASE  CONVERTERS  ARE  OPERATED  OH  THREE- 
PHASE  systems  usually  by  connecting  the  secondaries  of  the 
transfonnerB  to  the  armature  through  the  rings,  either  DI- 
AMBTRAIXT  or  in  DOUBLE  DELTA,  as  Shown  diagrammaticoUy 
below. 


Diametral.  Double  delta. 

THE  CDRRENTS  FLOWING  IN  THE  ARMATURE  COn,S 
are  combinations  of  the  direct  currents  supplied  to  the  brushes 
and  the  alternating  currents  SUPPUED  BY  the  rings.  There  is 
thus  a  motor  effect  and  a  generator  effect  on  the  armature.  In 
a  single-phase  converter  these  effects  alternate  and  tend  to 
make  the  machine  imstable,  but  in  a  polyphase  converter  the; 
are  both  continuous. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  A  POLYPHASE  CONVERTER  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  same  machine,  based  on  the 
same  heating  effect,  if  operated  as  a  direct-current  generator. 
Since  the  alternating  currents  and  the  direct  currents  in  the 
armature  windings  partly  neutralize  each  other,  the  heating  of 
the  armature  coils  is  less  in  a  converter  than  in  the  same 
machine  run  as  a  direct-current  generator  and  delivering  the 
same  power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capacities  of  the  same  machine 
operated  with  various  numbers  of  rings,  in  comparison  with  its 
capacity  as  a  direct-current  generator  with  the  same  average 
heating.  ,.  ,  ,.  .,l..oo>^lc 
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RcLATiVB  Capacity  of  Convbrtehb 


im:. 

a^r*. 

S^n.. 

*.rill£. 

:£ 

S 

M^rin* 

Relative  output, 
unity  power- 
factor  

87%  power-factor 

100 

85 

134 
99 

166 
115 

197 
129 

197 
129 

224 
135 

.  AT  UNITY  POWER-FACTOR,  THE  TAP  COIL  IS  THE 
HOTTEST  pait  of  tlie  umature  and  the  mid-coil  the  coolest 

When  the  power-factor  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  hottest 
Bfot  moves  to  one  side  of  the  tap  coil.  The  average  heating  is 
gready  increased  for  a  slight  decrease  in  the  power-factor,  and 
consequently  the  capacity  is  greatly  decreased. 

THE  RATING  OF  SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTERS,  the 
output  marked  on  the  name  plates,  is  based  upon  the  TnaTitninn 
load  which  they  can  deliver  without  exceeding  the  standard 
maximum  temperature  rise  under  standard  conditions  of  test 
Converters  built  for  railway  service  are  usually  rated  so  that 
they  can  deliver  twice  their  normal  load  for  one  minute,  and  one 
and  one-liaU  normal  load  for  two  hours,  without  exceeding  the 
spedfled  standard  temperature  rise  and  with  no  serious  sparking 
at  the  brushes. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  A  CONVERTER  is  excellent, 
usually  being  about  2  per  cent  from  no  load  to  full  load  due  to 
the  armature  impedance,  and  only  B  per  cent  when  the  drop  due 
to  the  total  impedance  of  the  line,  transformers  and  armature  is 
conddered. 

THE  DIRECT  VOLTAGE  of  a  single-phase  converter  tends 
to  pulsate,  due  to  the  alternate  generator  and  motor  effect  of  Che 
current  in  the  windings.  This  pulsation  is  practically  elimi- 
nated when  the  converter  is  operated  as  a  polyphase  machine,  — 
the  more  phases,  the  steadier  the  direct  voltage. 

THE  VOLTAGE  AT  THE  DIRECT-CUllRENT  BRUSHES 
may  be  controlled  by : 

(a)  Extra  taps  on  the  transformers.  The  ring-couiectlons 
are  shifted  to  higher  voltage  taps  as  the  brush  voltage  tends  to 
lower.  v.  ,  .  ■,l..OOglC 
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(b)  Induction  regulators,  as  explained  in  Cliapter  IV,  Art  63. 

(c)  Syncbionous  boosters.  A  email  altematine-current  gen- 
erator is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  Its  alteraating-current 
terminals  are  connected  in  series  with  the  transformer  second- 
aries across  the  rings.  The  field  coils  are  in  series  with  the 
direct-current  leads  of  the  converter.  The  alternating  e.m.f. 
of  the  booster  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  direct  current 
delivered  by  the  converter. 

(d)  Regulating  or  split  poles,  placed  on  the  converter  frame 
between  the  main  poles.  These  poles  add  to  the  direct  e^n.f. 
and  to  the  alternating  e.m.f.  But  the  alternating  e.m.f.  added 
is  nearly  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  produced  in  the  arma- 
ture winding  by  the  flux  from  the  main  poles,  and  therefore  the 
resultant  alternating  e.m.f.  is  not  increased  as  much  as  the 
direct  e.nLf.  By  decreasing  the  flux  of  main  poles  suffldendy, 
the  alternating  e.m.f.  may  be  kept  constant,  and  equal  to  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  This  lessening  of  the  flux  of  the  main  poles, 
however,  does  not  decrease  the  direct  ejn.f.  as  much  as  the  flux 
from  the  regulating  poles  increases  it.  Thus  the  direct  voltage 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  30  per  cent  without  changing  the 
alternating  e.m.f. 

(e)  Compound  field  windings  with  series  reactance. 

The  series  coils  carry  the  direct  current  delivered  by  the 
converter.  Therefore  as  the  direct-current  load  changes,  the 
field  strength  changes  and  a  corresponding  change  is  produced 
in  the  phase  relations  between  the  alternating  current  and  volt- 
age supplied  to  the  rings.  A  reactance  is  connected  in  series  with 
the  transformer  supplying  the  rings.  The  transformer  voltage 
must  therefore  overcome  the  drop  in  the  reactance  and  the 
induced  counter  e.m.f.  at  the  rings.  When  there  is  a  large 
leading  component  in  the  alternating  current,  the  drop  across 
the  reactance  has  practically  a  180°  phase  relation  to  the  ring 
e.m.f.  and  therefore  a  larger  part  of  the  transformer  voltage  is 
applied  to  rings  than  when  there  is  a  smaller  leading  component 
in  the  current.  Thus  the  voltage  appUed  to  the  rings  rises  when 
the  ciurent  has  a  sufficientiy  large  leading  component  and  vice 
versa.  The  induced  direct  voltage  rises  accordingly.  This 
scheme  is  practicable  for  producing  a  change  of  from  S  to  10 
per  cent  in  the  induced  direct  voltage;  that  is,  of  producing 
nearly  flat-compounding  for  an  internal  drop  of  itom  5  to  10  per 
cent  from  no  load  to  full  load.  The  reactance  is  usually  so 
proportioned  as  to  produce  unity  power-factor  at  average  load 
(generally  3  full  load).    At  all  loads  below  this,  the  power-factor 
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is  lagging;  st  all  loads  above,  it  is  leading.  For  practical 
method  of  detennining  the  voltage  at  the  direct-current  brashes 
and  the  power-factor  at  various  loads,  see  Art.  140. 

COMMUTATIWG  POLES  ARE  OFTEN  USED  OH  CON- 
VERTERS to  increase  the  commutating  facilities.  This 
enables  the  converters  to  run  at  higher  speeds  and  still  commu- 
tate  without  excessive  sparldng  at  the  brushes.  This  results  in 
fewer  poles  with  less  weight  and  cost  per  kilowatt  output 

CONVERTERS,  LIKE  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS,  ARE 
LIKELY  TO  HUNT  unless  their  pole-faces  are  equipped  with 
squirrel-cage  windings,  to  act  as  DAHPEBS. 

SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTERS  CAN  BE  STARTED  in 
the  following  ways: 

(a)  By  means  of  a  small  induction  motor  with  fewer  poles 
than  the  converter,  mounted  on  the  same  shaft 

(b)  From  the  direct-current  bus-bars,  as  adirect-cunrentmotor. 

(c)  By  the  induction-motor  effect  between  the  armature  and 
the  squiirel-cage  windings  on  the  poles.  See  detailed  directions 
for  starting  by  this  method  in  Art  liS. 

A  FIELD-BREAK-UP  SWITCH  is  connected  in  the  field 
circuit  so  that  the  field  may  be  opened  at  several  points.  This 
prevents  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  field  coils  by  the  rotating 
armature  flux  from  becoming  great  enough  to  puncture  the 
insulation. 

A  BRUSH-RAISING  DEVICE  is  attached  to  a  converter 
having  commutating  poles  to  prevent  the  brushes  (during  the 
process  of  starting)  from  forming  short  circuits  in  those  coils . 
immediately  under  the  commutating  poles.  -  The  alternating 
flux  in  the  armature  cuts  these  coils,  and  the  commutating  poles 
form  paths  of  low  reluctance.  Therefore  destructively  large 
currents  would  Qow  in  these  coils  if  they  were  short-circuited  by 
tiie  brushes  remaining  on  the  commutator. 

EQUALIZER  CONNECTIONS  join  together  all  armature 
windings  which  occupy  corresponding  positions  under  like  poles, 
so  that  any  equalizing  currents  can  flow  through  these  equalizers, 
rather  than  through  the  brushes,  in  order  to  bring  all  corre- 
sponding points  to  the  same  potential  This  cuts  down  the 
tendency  to  spark  and  to  heat  ttie  commutator. 

END-PLAY  DEVICES  are  often  installed  to  give  the  arma- 
ture a  lateral  motion  along  the  shaft,  and  prevent  the  brashes 
from  wearing  grooves  in  the  commutator. 

FLASH-OVERS  BETWEEN  BRUSHES  of  opposite  polarity 
may  take  place  when  a  short-circuit  occurs  in  the  direct-current 
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line.  Due  to  the  heated  carbon  vapors  liberated  from  the 
brushes,  the  arc  ma;  per^st  and  damage  the  brosh  rigging  and 
commutator  unless  the  converter  is  "  cut-out "  of  service.  To 
prevent  flash-overs,  resistance  should  be  inserted  in  the  direct- 
current  leads  near  the  converter. 

A  MOTOR-CONVERTER  is  a  concatenated  arrangement  of 
a  low-speed  induction  motor  (with  a  wound  rotor)  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft  with  the  converter.  The  stator  windings  of  the 
induction  motor  are  connected  to  the  line.  The  rotor  windings 
are  tapped  directly  to  the  annature  windings  of  the  converter. 
This  orraDgement  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  converter 
to  operate  on  a  frequency  of  half  that  of  the  line,  and  results  in 
a  greater  stabili^. 

A  CONVERTER  IS  SAID  TO  BE  INVERTED  when  it  is 
receiving  direct-current  power  and  delivering  alternating 
current  This  use  is  sometimes  resorted  to  when  a  power 
station  is  called  upon  to  deliver  direct-cuirent  power  to  a  local 
district  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  power  to  distant  con- 
sumers. An  inverted  converter  acts  like  a  shimt  motor.  It  is 
difBcult,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  speed  of  the  converter  con- 
stant and  the  frequency  steady.  A  leading  current  strengthens 
the  fields  and  causes  a  decrease  in  the  speed.  A  lading 
current  may  weaken  the  field  to  such  an  extent  that  the  increase 
in  speed  is  likely  to  burst  the  armature. 

A  SPEED  LIMITING  DEVICE  is  therefore  installed  which 
disconnects  the  converter  from  the  line  as  the  speed  approaches 
the  danger  point. 

CONVERTERS  ARE  OPERATED  IN  PARALLEL  under  the 
same  conditions  as  direct-current  generators.  More  factors, 
however,  enter  in  to  disturb  the  distribution  of  the  load  among 
the  paralleled  machines.  When  converters  are  run  in  parallel  on 
both  the  direct-current  and  the  alternating-current  sides,  each 
transformer  should  take  its  power  from  a  separate  bank  of 
transformers.  The  characteristics  of  the  converters  should  be 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  load. 

THE  MECHANICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  CONVERTERS  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  a  motor  or  of  a  generator  handling  the 
same  amount  of  power,  because  the  transfer  of  energy  takes 
place  in  the  conductors,  not  having  to  go  through  the  process  of 
being  changed  into  mechanical  energy. 

IN  THE  DOBROWOLSKY  THREE-WIRE  DIRECT-CDR- 
RENT  GENERATOR  one  or  more  balancer  coils  of  low  resist- 
ance and  high  reactance  are  connected  diametrally  to  the  aima- 
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ture  windings  through  collector-rings.  The  third  wire  is  brought 
to  the  middle  points  of  these  coils  which  are  of  the  same  potential 
as  the  neutral  point  of  the  armature  windings.  The  direct  cuirent 
from  the  neutral  wire  can  flow  through  the  balancer  coils  because 
of  the  low  resistance,  but  the  alternating  e^n.f.  induced  in 
armature  windings  between  the  taps  is  able  to  force  only  a  veiy 
small  exciting  current  through  the  balancer  coils  on  account  of 
the  high  reactance. 

RECTIFIERS  ARE  USED  TO  CONVERT  small  amounts  of 
alternating-current  power  to  direct-current  power.  The  com- 
mon types  are : 

(a)  The  mercury  arc, 

(b)  The  electrolytic, 

(c)  The  vibritting. 

THE  MERCURY  ARC  RECTIFIER  is  die  most  common 
type,  and  is  used  generally  for  charging  storage  batteries  and 
Operating  direct-current  arc  lights.  The  glass  tube  containing 
a  small  amount  of  mercury  is  exhausted  to  a  very  low  pressure. 
The  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  the  tube  vaporizes 
some  of  the  mercury  and  allows  the  passage  of  a  current  in  one 
direction  only  throi^  the  tube,  when  an  alternating  voltage  is 
impressed  upon  its  terminals.  Almost  no  reverse  current  will 
Sow  as  long  as  a  good  vacuum  is  maintained.  Thus,  by 
its  use,  a  direct  current  (but  of  a  fluctuating  nature)  may  be 
obtained  from  an  alternating-current  source  of  supply.  The 
voltage  drop  across  the  tubes  is  constant,  being  li  volts  in  one 
type  and  25  volts  in  the  other.  Thus  liie  efficiency  depends 
entirely  upon  the  voltage  at  which  the  tubes  are  operating.  The 
efficiency  of  tube  and  transformer  usually  ranges  from  SO  per 
cent  to  93  per  cent.  The  power-factor  is  about  BO  per  cent 
The  regulation  is  excellent  and  the  life  indefinite,  if  run  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  common  glass  tube  has  a  maximum  capacity 
of  SO  amperes  and  a  minimum  of  S  amperes.  The  capacity  of 
steel  tubes  runs  as  high  as  300  amperes.  They  can  be  built  to 
run  on  any  voltage  and  be  adapted  to  either  constant- current  or 
constant-voltage  operation. 

ELECTROLTTIC  RECTIFIERS,  commonly  made  by  im- 
mersing plates  of  lead  and  plates  of  aluminum  in  ammonium 
sulphate,  are  sometimes  used  to  rectify  small  currents  (as 
high  as  ten  amperes).  The  cell  offers  a  high  resistance  to  ttie 
flow  of  a  current  from  the  aluminum  through  the  electrolyte  to 
the  lead,  but  a  low  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction.    The  efficiency  is  about  30  per  cent  when  th^ 
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temperature  is  below  80°  C.  The  temperature  can  be  kept  low 
if  not  more  than  g  ampere  per  square  inch  of  aluminnm  plate 
area  is  rectified. 

IN  A  VIBRATmO  RECTIFIER  an  electromagnetic  revering 
switch  is  operated  by  the  alternating  current,  so  that  it  reverses 
the.  alternating-current  coimections  to  a  given  pair  of  terminals 
in  Bynchronism  with  the  alternations  of  the  e.m.f.  Thus  the 
terminals  are  maintained  always  at  the  same  pcdarit^.  The 
common  type  will  supply  from  three  to  eight  amperes. 

THE  DIRECT  CURRENT  DELIVERED  BY  RECTIFIERS 
DIFFERS  from  that  delivered  by  synchronous  converters 
mainly  in  that  it  always  pulsates  more  or  less,  while  the  current 
from  a  converter  is  always  steady.  Rectifiers  are  therefore  not 
suitable  for  sup^ying  current  to  inductive  drcuits. 
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PROBLEMS   ON   CHAPTER  IX 

Prob.  S8-9.  The  following  data  are  reported  in  the  Electric 
Journal,  Vol.  IX,  page  609.  In  a  pipe  and  tube  plant  at  Etna,  Pa., 
the  average  power-factor  of  the  load  on  the  generators  was  0.52 
lasting.  A  motor-generator  converter  waa  added  having  a  1000- 
kv-a.  synchronouB  motor.  When  this  set  is  running  at  full  load 
with  0.209  power-factor  leading,  the  power-factor  of  the  main 
generator  becomes  98  per  cent. 

(a)  What  waa  the  total  kibvolt-ampere  output  of  the  generators  ' 
before  the  motor-generator  converter  was  added? 

(b)  What  was  the  effective  power  output  of  the  generator  before 
the  converter  was  added? 

Prob.  8»-fl.  After  the  motor-generator  converter  of  Prob.  38 
vza  added  to  the  plant: 

(a)  What  waa  the  apparent  output  (kv-a.)  of  the  generators? 

(6)  What  was  the  effective  power  output  (kw.)  of  the  gener- 
ators? 

Prob.  40-9.  At  an  efBciency  of  82  per  cent  for  the  motor- 
generator  converter  of  Prob.  38,  what  direct-current  power  waa 
delivered  by  the  set? 

Prob.  41-0.  The  transformers  in  fig.  355  are  diametrally 
connected  to  the  six-ring  converter. 

(a)  What  is  the  voltage  between  adjacent  rings? 

(6)   What  is  the  voltage  ratio  of  the  transformers? 

(c)  Taps  are  brought  out  to  three  auxiliary  bus-bars.  What  is 
the  voltage  between  these  auxiliary  bus-bars  when  the  converter  is 
runnii^? 

(d)  What  is  the  phase-difference  between  the  voltage  of  the 
auxiliary  bus-bars  in  (c)  and  the  secondary  voltage  of  the  trans- 
formers? 

(e)  What  ia  the  voltage  of  the  auxiliary  bus-bars  when  the 
switches  a,  b  and  c  are  open?  {From  the  Electric  Journal,  June, 
1911.) 

Prob.  42-9.  (a)  In  Fig.  312,  what  is  the  phase  angle  between 
the  induced  e.m.f.  in  part  aci  of  the  armature  and  the  imiffessed 
voltage  of  coil  Ci? 

(6)  What  is  the  phase  angle  between  the  induced  e.m.f.  of  aci 
and  the  impreesed  voltage  of  coil  Bi? 
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Fig.  355.     Diagram  of  a  converter  connected  diametrally  to  trans- 
formeTB.    Auxiliary  bus-bars  are  tapped  to  every  other  ring. 

(c)  Prom  parte  (a)  and  (6)  of  the  problem  determine  the  phase 
angle  between  the  voltage  of  transformer  C  and  transformer  B. 
Does  it  check  with  the  three-phase  relation? 

Prob.  43-9.  Fig.  356  shows  three  transformers  delta-connected 
to  a  three-phase  transmission  line  and  interconnected-atar  to  a  three- 
ring  converter.  This  arrangement  is  common  practice  in  conver- 
sion for  a  three-wire  direct-current  system.  i^  .oo^Jk' 
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If  the  direct  voltage  to  neutral  is  110  volts  at  full  load  and  the 
tiansfonnerB  have  a  voltage  ratio  of  10  to  1  with  the  secondaries 
in  series,  find: , 

(a)  Voltage  between  tapping  points  on  the  converter. 

(b)  Voltage  across  each  secondary  coil  of  the  transformerB. 

(c)  Volt^e  from  tapping  points  on  converter  to  neutral. 
(J)  Voltage  between  altematiI^;-cu^^ent  mains. 


^ 
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Fia.  366.  Diagram  of  a  converter  with  the  taps  brought  out  to  the 
transformer  secondaries  which  have  an  interconnected-etar  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  neutral  for  the  three-wire 
direct-current  system. 

Proh.  44-9.  With  converter  of  Prob.  43  numing  at  unity  power- 
factor,  the  efficiency  is  90  per  cent  when  500  amperes  are  being 
delivered  at  the  direct-current  brushes. 

(a)  On  this  balanced  load,  what  power  is  each  transformer 


{b)  What  is  the  phase  angle  between  the  current  and  the  im- 
pr^sed  voltage  of  each  coil? 
(c)   What  current  Sows  in  each  secondary  coil  of  the  transformers' 
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Prob.  4fi-9.    Conaect  to  a  6-rmg  converter  the  double-tee  con- 
nection of  transfonnera  shown  in  Fig. 

LSJliLl  L^LZJ  357. 

Prob.  4«-».  A  power  customer  has 
to  make  a  choice  from  the  two  equip- 
ments enumerated  below.  Either  will 
serve  his  purpose  equally.  Data  from 
Elec.  Journal,  Apr.,  1915. 

(I)  Rotary  converter  —  300  kw.,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle,  275  volts,  direct-ciurent, 
compound-wound,  900  r.p.m.,  self-start- 

FiG.  357.  Transformers  ing  from  a-c.  side  with  three  110  kv-a. 
connected  in  double-tee.  transformers,  2300/170  -  85  volts,  at 
The  percentage  of  turns    from  $4280  to  (4350. 

(II)  Synehronoua  motor  —  350  kv-a., 
3-phase,  60-cycle,  2300  volts,  rotating 
field,  direct-connected  to  300  kw.  —  275 
volte,  commutating  pole,  compound- 
wound,  direct-current  generator,  900  r.p.m.  and  direct-connected 
exciter,  at  from  $4650  to  $4895. 

Etpiciencibs  of  Equipments 


1  each  branch  i 
cated  by  the  numbers  o: 
the  coils. 


At  per  cent  load  (kv-a.) . , . 

50 

75 

100 

125 

Converter 

TraDsTormers     

88.9 
97-0 

91.8 
97.6 

S6 

92.7 
97.8 
87-2 

93 

97.7 
87.0 

What  percentage  saving  is  made  on  the  investment  if  equipment 
I  is  chosen? 

Prob.  47-9.  The  load-factor  for  the  equipments  in  Prob.  46 
would  be  about  20  per  cent  and  the  average  load  would  be  50  per 
cent  throughout  250  daya  of  9  hours  each.  Cost  of  electrical 
energy  is  1}  cents  per  Icw-hr. 

(a)  Compute  the  yearly  saving  in  power  cost  based  on  average 
load,  if  converter  is  used. 

(6)   What  is  the  yearly  saving  as  a  percentage  of  investment? 

Prob.  4S-9.  The  resistance  of  a  converter  line  and  transformers 
is  10  per  cent.  Unity  power-factor  is  desired  at  one-half  load. 
Other  specifications  are  as  in  Example  7.  What  inductive  re- 
actance should  be  used  in  order  to  produce  practically  flat-com- 


pounding from  no  load  to  full  load? 
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APPENDIX  A 

Table  I 

NATURAL  SINES,  COSINES,  TANGENTS  AND 
COTANGENTS 
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Tablk  II 

1  eu.  ft.  of  water  wdghs  62^  lb. 

1  horse  power  —  33,000  ft.  )b.  per  mioute. 

1  kilowatt  =  1.34  horse  power. 

1  B.t.u.  =  780  ft.  Jb. 

I  cu.  in.  of  copper  weighs  0.3195  lb. 

1  cu.  Id.  of  alunuDum  weighs  0.0963  lb. 


1. 


'•  '*■  "^1  broken  i^*^*^**  *"^  ™'^^  approx.  j  ^  y^" 

1  cu.  ft  of  j.     ,15110111111008  coal  weighs  approx.  l-g  lu' 

1  barrel  of  crude  oil  °-  41  gal.  -  310  lb. 

lbHi  =  20001b. 

Resistance  per  mil-foot  of  copper  at  20°  C.  .    .    10.371  ohms.* 

Teuferatubb  CoEFnciBNTB  or  Rbsistancb* 


AtO*C. 

Atao*c, 

Commercial  Copper 

Commercial  Aluminum    .... 

0.00427 

0.00393 
0.0039 

*  drcuiaT  ofthe_Bvreau  c^  Slandardt,  No.  31. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Table  I 

PROPERTIES  OF  ANNEALED  COPPER  WIRE 
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TABLE.  II 

Propertieb  of  Aluuinuu  Wire 

Aluminum  Cables 

The  commercial  sizes  of  etranded  aluminuiu  cables,  msde  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  are  not  even  circular  mil  and 
B.  &  S.  sizes,  but  are  of  sucb  cross  sections  as  to  give  the  same 
conductivity  as  even  circular  mil  and  B.  &  S.  sizes  of  copper  cables 
of  97  per  cent  conductivity.  In  the  following  table  the  first  four 
columns  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Instructions  for  In- 
stallation and  Maintenance  of  Aluminum  Electrical  Conductors," 
issued  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  in  1914. 

,n  Handbook  tor  Elaeliieal  Engaaenii 

M-'c.  or  S°  e. 


Solid.      Stranded. 


0.5342 

0.4229 

o.33eo 

0.2G67 


1017 
12S1 
1617 


0.1879 
0.1611 
0.1409 
0.1254 


0.1921 
0,1646 
0.1440 

0.1280 


4250 
4631 
5016 
5412 
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TABLE  III 


(From  American  Handbook  for  Ebctrical  E 

60-Ctclz  Reactance  of  Soud  Non-uaq 
Ohms  per  Mile  of  Each  Wire  of  a  Single^haae  i 
Three-phase  Line 
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0 
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TABLE  IV 

(Aioahcan  Huidbfx>k  lor  Elflctrica]  Enj^Dovn) 

Capacitance  to  NEnriiAi.*  op  Smooth  Round  Wires 

'Microfarads  per  Mile  of  Each  Wire  of  a  Single-phaae  or  of  a 

Symmetrical  Three-phase  Line  - 
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ee  equals  tnw-baU  tlie  values  givei 
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TABLE  V 
6Q-CrcLB  Charging  Ccrkbnt  in  Line  of  Suooth  Rodnd  Wires 

(Adapted  [ram  Amarinn  Hindbook  lor  Elsctricttl  EoginMn) 

Charging  current  on  each  line  wire,  in  amperes  per  mile  =  (currettl/Tom 
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TABLE  VI 
Capacitahcb  to  Neutbai-*  of  Standabd  Strands 

(Americsn  Hsndbook  for  Eleeiriiail  EDEinaeta) 
Microfarada  per  Mile  of  each  Conductor  rf  a  Siogle-phase  c 
Symmetrical  Three-phase  LiQe 
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APPENDIX  B  71'i 

TABLE  VII 
60^Tci2  CHARaiNQ  Current  in  Line  op  Standard  Strands 

(AdupWd  fniin  AmHican  Hftndbook  Eur  Eleotricd  Enginoen) 

Charging  current  on  each  line  wire,  in  amperes  per  mile  —  (current  fron. 

,  n  1  ,,  {»olls  to  neutral) 

""•>  ^        1,000,000 

Approximate  Amperes  in  Each  Wire  of  One-mile  Line  for  Each 

1,000,000  volts  to  neutral 
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TABLE  VIII 

HBHC<^BtrTBR  Copper  Cabus  * 

Made  of  6  wires  around  a  hemp  center 

{The  American  Brass  Co.) 
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Curve  /,  Appendix  B.     Spacing  of  conductora  for  spans  up  to  200  ft. 
From  Still's  "Overhead  Electric  Power  Tranamiflsion." 
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A^ng  of  transfonner  steel,  147 
Air-blast  type  of  transformer,  123 
Air-gap,    effect    erf    in    induction 

motor,  481 
AltematOTH,   fldvant^e    of    high 
efBciency  in,  9 
armature  reaction,  24,  28 
calculation  of  regulation,  45 
causes  of  unsteady  voltage,  23 
effect  of  armature  reactance  on 

terminal  voltage  of,  25 
effect  of  loading,  2    , 
effect  of  load  on  voltage  of,  18 
effects  of  unsteady  voltage,  22 
excitation  of,  54 
features  of,  a  buyer  should  con- 
heating,  2 
load  capacity  of,  55 
losses  in  typical,  1 1 
performance  of,  1 
reflation  and  control  of,  1 
relation   of   load  to  efficiency 

of,  10 
short  circuits  in,  58 
synchronous  impedance,  43 
synchronous  reactance,  43 
tests  of  efficiency  of  typical,  18 
usual    values    of    power-fa«tor 

of,  20 
voltage  r^ulation  tA,  19 
Alternators,     paralleled,     leading 

currents  in,  110 
Alternators,  polyphase,  armature 
reaction  in,  40 


Alternators  in  parallel,  72 
disconnecting  from  bus-bars,  108 
distribution  of  load,  98,  102 
frequency,  control  of,  107 
governing  speed  of,  102 
phantom  load,  87 
powei^factor  of,  105 
sharing  of  load,  74 
similar  to  direct-current  gener- 
ators in  parallel,  73 
synchronizing  currents,  87 
synchronizing  of,  78 
synchronizing  power,  92 
voltage,  control  of,  107 
Aluminum-cell  lightning  arrester, 

409 
Aluminum-cell  rectifier,  685 
Armature  current  of  synchronous 

motor,  542 
Armature  reactance,  effect  of  on 

regulation  of  alternator,  25 
Armature  reaction,  28 
Armature  reaction,  effect  on  main 

field,  26 
Armature  reaction  in  alternators, 

24 
Armature  reaction  in   polsTihase 

alternators,  40 
Asychronous  generator,  491 
Asynchronous  motors,  427 
Auto-trans(ormera,  225 


Balancer-coil    for    Dobrowolsky 

generator,  676 
Banking  trtmsformerB,  199 
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Banks  of  transrormera,  parallel 
connection  of  three-phaee,  262 

Big  Bend  -  Oakland  tranBiiii»- 
sion  line,  362 

Binding  of  two  electric  charges,  369 

fin,  dux  deneity  in  transformers, 
139 

Booeter,  synchronous,  639 

Bracing  <A  windings  of  alter- 
nators, 59 

Break-down  point  of  induction 
motor,  466 

Bruah-raising  device,  064 


Cables,  overhead,  capacitance  of, 

374 
Capacitance,  of  long  transmisaion 
line,  362 
of  overhead  cables,  374 
of  underground  cables,  404 
to  ground,  371 
to  neutral,  376 
Capacity        (electrostatic),        see 

Capacitance 
Capacity,  of  alternators,  55 
of  six-ring  converter,  632 
of  three-ring  converter,  628 
relative,  of  two-ring,  three-ring 
and  aix-ring  converters,  621 
Capacity  reactance,  362 
of  long  transmission  lines,  381, 
383 
Cascade  arrangement  of  induction 

motors,  488 . 
Charging  current,  364,  379,  381 
effect  of  e.m.f.  of  non-sine  wave- 
form on,  390 
Choke  coils,  407 

Circle     diagram     for     induction 
motors,  497 
for  eynchnmous  motors,  559 


Circular  field  of  induction  motois, 
£08 

Commuting  poles  on  converters, 
659 

Compensatii^  winding  in  seriea 
motors,  525 

Compensator,  Une  drop,  348 
starting,   for  polyphase  induo- 
tion  motor,  454 

Compensator  type  of  feeder  volt- 
age regulator,  281 

Compound-wound  converters,  647 


induction  motors,  488 
Condensers,  365 
capacity  of,  373 
in  smea,  373 
in  parallel,  372 
effect  of  alternating  voltage  cm, 

379 
synchronous,  109,  567 
Condenser    type    of    transformer 

terminal,  126 
Constan4M;urrent  transformer,  173, 

200 
Constant  losses  in  altonator,  12 
Constant-potential      tran^ormo', 

172 
Constant   voltage   regulation  by 

synchronous  reactors,  570 
Contact-making  voltmeter,  348 
Control  of  converter  voltage,  637 
Converter,  synchronous,  586,  587 
brush-raising  device  on,  664 
capacity  of  six-ring,  632 
capacity  of  three-ring,  628 
commutatmg  poles  in,  669 
compound-wound,  647 
control  of  direct  volt^te,  637 
current  ratios  in,  604  ■-' 
damping  grids,  661 
diametral   counectiooa   to  d& 
ring,  607      l..OOglc 
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Converter,  double-delta  connec- 
tion, 612 

efficieney,  675 

end-plan  device,  667 

equalizer  connectioos  <m,  666 

Seld-break-up  ewitcJt  on,  663 

beating  in,  621 

hunting  in,  660 

induction  motor  eFTect,  661 

inverted,  602,  671  " 

loeMS  in,  676 

mechanical  Btructure,  675 

motor  and  generator  actions  in, 
6IS 

overioad,  634 

parallel  operation  of,  673 

rating  of,  634 

ratio  of  direct  ejn.f.  to  altera 
nating  e.m.f.,  594 

regulation,  635 

regulating  pole,  640 

relative  capacities  of  two-,  three- 
and  six-riag,  621 

rotary  (see  Converter,  sjnchro- 

six-phaee,  597 

six-phase  on  three-phase  sys- 
tems, 607 

split  pole,  640 

etarting,  661 

three-phase,  507 

versus  motor-generator,  588 
Cooling  of  transformers,  121 
Cooling  vanes  on  rotor,  4 
Copper    lossea    in    tranHformers, 
146 

method  of  measuring,  147 
Core-loss  current,  135 
Cwe  losses  in  alternators,  13 
Core  loss  of  transformer,  144 

method  of  measuring,  147 
Corona,  loss,  410 

critical  voltage,  410 


Counter    e.m.f.    of    synchronous 

motor,  542 
Critical  voltage  (corona),  410 
Current,  charging,  364,  379,  381 
Current-limiting  reactance  coils,  69 
Current  ot  induction  motor,  when 

starting,  457 
when  loaded,  463 
Current  ratios  in  converter,  804 
Current  surges,  405 


Damping  grids  in  synchronoua 
motors,  577 

Damping  grids  on  converters,  660 

Deltanlelta  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 236 

Delta-star  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 235 

Diametral  connection  of  trans- 
formers to  converters,  246, 607 

Dielectric,  366 

Dielectric  power,  405 

DiscMmecting  alternators  from 
bus-bars,  108 

Disruptive  critical  voltage 
(corona).  410 

Distributing  lines,  323 

Distributing  transformers,  152 

Distribution  of  load,  on  paralleled 
alternators,  98,  102 
not  controlled  by  field  excita- 
tion, 105 

Dobrowolsky  di^ectr^;ur^ent  gen- 
erator, 675 

Double-delta  connection  of  trans- 
formers to  converter,  246 

Double-star'  connection  of  trans- 
formers, 233 

Doubl»:tee  cwnection  of  traos- 
f  ormera  to  siX'«ing  convertor, 
702         ''  ■  ■     \-OOg\C 
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Economy  versus  efficiency,  15 
Eddy-current  loss  in  tranatormerB, 
145 

Effective  resiatance  of  armature 

of  attemator.  24 
Efficienciee  of  typical  alternators, 

18 
Efficiency,  advantage  of  high,  9 

affected  by  economy,  15 

of  converters,  675 

relation  of  load  to,  10 

what  good  efficiency  is,  15 
Electricity,  theory  trf,  368 
Electrified  bodies,  forces  between, 

369 
Electrolytic  rectifier,  685 
End-play  device  on  converter,  667 
Equalizer    connections    on    con- 
verters, 666 
Equalizer  rheostats,  55 
Equivalent  harmonic,  137 

impedance  drop,  181 

reactance  drop,  181 

resistance  drop,  181 

resistance  and  reactance,  176 
Excitation  for  dtematora,  54 
Excitii^  current  of  transformer. 


134 
effect  of  o' 


roltage . 


Farad,  365 
Feeders,  72 
Feeder  voltage  regulators,  280,  348 

automatic,  285 

compensator  type,  281 

induction  type,  281 
field-break-up  switch,  663 
Fidd  excitation  governs'  power- 
factor     of     alternators     in 
parallel,  105 


Field  strength,  effect  of  in  syn- 
chronous motor,  650 
most  economical,  553 
V-curves  of,  553 
Fifth  harmonic,  392 
Fixed    charges    on    transmission 

line,  326 
Flashing  at  brushes  of  converters, 

668 
Fluctuating   load,   dTect    of    on 

capadty  of  alternator,  4 
Flux    density    (8,.),    importance 
of,  139 
effect  of  frequency  upon,  141 
effect  of  voltage  upon,  141 
Flux  in  transformer  varies  acced- 
ing to  sine  Ian,  131 
Frequency     changer,     induction 

motor,  494 
Frequency,  choice  of,  324 
effect  of  wrong  frequency  on  in- 
duction motor,  483 
of  alternators,  control  of,  107 
standard,  324 
Friction  and  windage  losses,  13 
Fundamental  harmonic,  392 


Generator  action  in  converters,  618 

Generator,  induction,  491 

Governing  of  alternator's  speed, 
102 

Governor,  speed  regulation,  102 

Grids,  damping,  in  synohrwious 
motors,  571 

Grids,  damping,  on  converters,  660 

Grounding  of  switchboard  in- 
struments, 297 

H 
Harmonic,  equivalent,  137 
fundamental,  392 

minor,  392        l^.oOiJlC 
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Heating  of  altcmatora,  A.I.E.E. 

Heating  of  alt«raatoTS,  2 

Heating  of  converter,  621 

Heating  of  transfonnera,  122 

Horn  f^p,  407 

Hot  spots  in  tranaformer  coila,  122 

Hunting,  in  converters,  600 
in  paralleled  altematora,  94 
fA  synchionouH  motors,  £77 

Hysteresis  current  of  transformer, 
134 


I 

Impedance  drop,  equivalent,  ISl 
effect  of  unequal,  214 
ejtpressed  in  percentage,  184 
of  transformer,  176 
of    tranaformera    connected    in 

parallel,  175 
ratio  of  paralleled  transformers, 

202 
short  circuit  test  for,  182 
synchronouH,  43 

Induction  generator,  491 

Induction  motor,  effect  of  air  gap, 
481 
effect  of  rotor  resistance,  473 
effect  of  wrong  frequency,  483 
effect  of  wrong  voltage,  483 
effect     in     synchronous     con- 
verters, 661 
loaded  characteristics  of,  463 
magnetic  leakage,  465 
performance  curves,  467 
puU-out  torque,  486 
speed-torque  curve.  464 

Induction   motor,    pcdyphase,    as 

frequency  changer,  494 

ae  induction  generator,  491 


Induction  motor,  polyphaae,  con- 
struction of,  429 

circle  diagram,  497 

in  cascade,  488 

rotating  field  of,  440 

slip  of,  434 

speed  control  of,  486 

starting  characteriatica,  446 

starting  compensator  for,  454 

starting  torque,  452 

synchronous  speed  (rf,  433 

theory  of,  433 
Induction  motor,  sii^e-phase,  cir- 
cular field,  506 

methods  of  starting,  510 

shading  coil,  512 
Induction    regulator    with    con- 

Induction  type  of  feeder  voltage 

regulator,  281 
Instrument  transformers,  298 
Insulation   of   tranaformer   wind- 
ings, 141 
Interleaved  transformer  coils,  166 
Inverted  converter,  602,  611 
Iron  core  loss  in  transformers,  122 
Iron  losses  in  transformers,  144, 

149 
Irregular   wave  forms  of  e.m.f., 
effect   of    on    charging    cm^ 


Knee  of  saturation  c 


Laminations  io  troosformer  core, 

thickness  of.  146 
Leading    currents    in     paralleled 

alternators,  110 
Leak^e  (magnetic)  in  induotioa 

motor,  465        .l..OOglC 
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Leakage     reactaiice,     of     tnms- 
former,  164 
fluxes,  166 

Lena'    law    for    tranrformer    in- 
duction, 129 

Lightning  arresterB,  406 
aluminum  arrester,  409 

Lightning  discharges,  effect  of  on 
line,  405 

Lightning  protection,  407 

Line  drop  compensfttora,  348 

Line  regulation,  332 

Load  capacity  of  alternators,  55 

Load  component  of  transformer 
current,  132 

Load  curve  for  central  station,  331 

Load  distribution,   on  paralleled 
tdtemators,  78,  102 
not   controlled   by   field   exci- 
tation, 105 

Load  factor,  143 

Load,  maximum  of  synchronous 
motor,  547 

Load  voltage,  how  to  compute,  345 

Long  transmission  linefl,  362 
regulation  of,  400 

Losses  in  alternators,  11 

Losses  in  converters,  675 


Magnetic  field  rotating,  440 

Magnetic    leakage    in    induction 
motor,  465 

M^netic    power    component    of 
transformer  current,  134 

Magnetic  s^arators,  in  repulsion 
motor,  519 

Magnetizing    currmt    of    trans- 
former, 130 

Mechanical  forces  in  transformer 

cmIs,  175  1 
Mechanical     structure     of     oon- 
vert«rB,  675 


Mesh  connection  of  transformer, 

240 
Mercury-arc  rectifier,  679 
efficiency  of,  684 
rating  of,  683 
three-phase  operation,  6S3 
wave-form    of    direct   current 
from,  681 
Microfarad,  365 
Midcoi],  heating  of,  in  converter, 

621 
Minor  harmonic,  392 
third  harmonic,  392 
fifth  harmonic,  392 
Motor  action  in  converters,  618 
Motor-convert«r,  669 
Motor^senerator  converter,  586 
Motors,  asynchronous,  427 
polyphase  induction,  429 
series,  521 

compensating  winding,  525 
reactance  leads  in,  528 
resistance  leads  in,  528 
synchronous,  108 
armature  current  of,  543 
as  condensers,  567 
as  phase  modifiers,  567 
as  voltage  regulators,  570 
circle  diagram  for,  557 
counter  e.m.f.  erf,  542 
dampii^  grids  in,  577 
effect  of  field  strraigth,  550 
hunting  of,  577 
maximum  load  of,  547 
most  eoonomical  field  stroigth 

of,  553 
running  torque  of,  S41 
speed  of,  541 
starting,  579 
structure  of,  541 
synchronous  positioa  of,  542 
V-ourvea  for,  5S3 
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Noo-agiiig  oS  taticoa  steel,  147 

O 
(XI  ducts  in  transTonncFH,  122 
Oil  in  trtmsfonnera,  122 
Oil-ewitch,  62 
Open-delta  coonectioD   of  trsDs- 


Osdllations  of  current,  405 
Output  of  altematora  limited  by 

tonperature  riae,  4 
Overhead  c^leB,  capacitance  of, 

374 
Overload,  rating  of  converters,  634 
Over-voltage,  effect  of  on  traoB- 

fonners,  196 


ParaUel  connection  of  transform- 
ers, 175 
Paralleling    transformers,    proper 
conditions  for,  201 
unequal  impedance  ratios,  214 
unequal  ratios  of,  206 
unequal  reactance  ratios,  218 
Parallel  operation  of  alternators, 
72 
lamp  synchroecope,  80 
sharing  of  load,  74 
Bynchroniiii^  78 
ParaUel  operation  (rf  converters, 

673 
Peak  load,  154 

Percentage  method  of  expresrang 
impedance,      resistance,      re- 
actance, etc.,  184 
Performance  curves  of  induction 

motor,  467 
Performance  of  generators,  1 
Performance  of  induction  motors 
from  circle  diagram,  497 


Phantom  load  on  altematorB,  87 

Phaae-modifiers,  567 

Phase  relations  between  flux  and 
induced  e.m.f .  in  transformer, 
120 

Pipes,  cooling  (of  a  tranfformer), 
123 

Polarity,     of     paralleled     trans- 
formers, 201,  203 
A.I.E.E.  rules  for  marking,  203 
detominatioQ  of,  204 

Poles,  commutating,  on  conva1> 
ers,  656  . 

Polyphase  alternators,  armature 
reaction  in,  40 

Polirphase  connections  of  trans- 
formers, 199,  231 
possible  combinations  for  tlu've- 
phase,  232 

Polyphase  induction  motor,  con- 
struction of,  429 
in  cascade,  488 
speed  control  of,  486 

Power  capacity  of  tranaformMS, 
122 

Power-factor  effect  of  poww- 
factor  of  load  on  voltage  of 
alternator,  19 

Power-factor,  effect  on  regulation 
of  transfonner,  170 
effect  on  regulation  of  altwna- 
tors,  20 

Power-factor  of  alternators  in 
parallel  controlled  by  field 
excitation,  105 

Power-factor  of  induction  motor, 
when  starting,  457 
when  loaded,  463 

Powtf-factor,  usual  value  of,  on 
altematorB,  20 

Power,  synchronizing,  92 

I^»ctical  vector  diagram  ior  trans- 
formers, 168      l^.OOiJk' 
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Primary  coUa  of  tranBformer,  121, 

126 
Pull-out     torque     of   -  indueticHi 

motor,  469 
rotor  ronstance  effect  on,  478 
Puleatiott    of    converter,    direot- 

vdtage,  636 


Kating  ot  converters,  634 
Ratio  of  B.  tranaformer,  127 
Ratio  (turn)  of  transformer,  187 
Reactance  (armature),  effect  (A  on 
terminal    voltage    of    alter- 
nator, 25 
Reactance,  capacity,  362 
Reactance  coil^,  current  limiting,  59 
Reactance,  equivalent,  176 
Reactance  leada  in  eeriee  motors, 

528 
Reactance,  leakage.  164 
Reactance    ratios    of    parallded 
traneformera,  202 
effect  of  unequal  ratios,  218 
Reactance  eeriee  in  armature,  94 
Reactance,  aeries  with  converter, 

647 
Reactance,  synchronous,  43 
Reaction,    armature,    in   alt«ma' 

tors,  24 
Reactors,  asmchronous,  570 
Rectifiers,  586,  679 
electrolytic,  685 
function  of,  120 
mercury-arc,  679 
three-phase  operation,  683 
wave-form  of  directHjurrent,  681 
Regulating  pole  in  converter,  640 
Regulation,     oonstant    by 
chronous  reactors,  570 
in  abort  transmission  line,  unity 
power-factor,  332 


Kegulation,  lees  than  unity  power- 
factor,  335 
Regulation  of  alternators,  A.I.E.E. 
rule  tor,  47 
automatic,  53 

poor  to  limit  ahortr^ircuit  cur- 
synchronous  impedance  metbod, 
45 
Regulation,  effect  of  power-factor 
on,  170 
of  generators,  1 
<^  long  transmission  line,  400 
of  transformer,  A.IJ1£.  rules, 

186 
of  three-phase  line,  341 
of  three-phase  line  with  ddta- 

connected  load,  344 
of  transformer  voltage,  164,  166 
importance  of,  172 
Regulation,  volt^^e  of  alternators. 


19 

erf  convm'ters,  635 
Regulators,   feeder  vcdtage,   280, 
348 
compensator  type,  281 
induction  type,  281 
RegulatiH',   induction,  with  eon- 

verier,  639 
Relay,  62 

Repulsion  motor,  for  starting  ot 
single-phase  induction  moton, 
512 
Repulaon  motor,  514 
magnetic  separatcffs,  619 
operating  characteristics,  517 
Resistance  (effective)  irf  armature 

cJ  alternator,  24 
Reastance,  equivalent,  176 
Re^stanoe  leads  in  seriea  motor, 

423 
Rise  in  voltage  at  end  of  ksig  uo- 
loaded  line,  3t@,oo<;;k' 
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Rotary  converter,  aee  Converter, 

aynchronons 
Rotating  magnetic  field,  440 
Rotor  of  induction  motor,  429 

equirrel-cage,  431 

wound  rotor,  431 
Rotor    resistance    of    inducticm 

.    motor,  effect  of,  473 

effect  on  starting  torque,  456 


Saturation  curve,  136 

Scott  transtonner,  249  ,- 

current  relations  in,  254 
Secondary    coila   of    transformer, 

121,  126 
S^es  motor,  521 

compensating  winding,  525 

reactance  leads  in,  52S 

resistance  leads  in,  528 
Series  reactance  in  armature,  94 
Series  trsinsfomicrs,  298 

for  ligliting  circuits,  30S 

impedance  of  secondary  circuit 
of,  303 
Shading  coil  for  single-phase 

ductjon  motors,  512 
Shell  type  of  three-phase  trans- 
formers, 275 
Short  circuits,  on  alternators,  58 

limited  by  reactance  coils,  59 
Short-circuit   test   for  impedance 

(A  transformers,  182 
Short  transmission  lines,  323 
Silicon  steel  for  transformers,  145 

non-eging  of,  147 
Single^hase  induction  motor,  506 

circular  field,  508 

methods  of  starting,  510 

repulsion  motor,  512,  514 

shading  coil,  512 

spliuphaee,  511 


Sin-phase  converter,  597 

aa  three-phase  8yst«ma,  607 
Six-phase  from  three-phase,  237 
diametral    connection   to   con- 
verters, 246 
mesh  connection  of  tranrform- 
ers,  240 
Six-ring  converters,  capacity  of, 
632 
connected  to  tnuuformers  con- 
nected double-tee,  702 
connections  of  transformers  to, 

246 
diametral  connection,  607 
double-delta  connection,  612 
rdative  capacity  of,  621 
Size  of  wire,  for  three^hase  line, 
338 
in  transmission  line,  323,  325 
Skin-effect  of  current,  24 
Slip,  of  induction  motor,  434 
■Speed    control   of    polyphase   in- 
duction motor,  486 
Speed  of  synchronous  motor,  541 
Speed  nfpjlation  of  alternators  in 

parallel,  102 
Speed-torqne  curve  of  induction 

motors,  464 
Split-phase     startii^     of     single- 
phase  induction  motors,  511 
Split-pole  converter,  640 
Squirrel-cage  rotor  of  induction 

motor,  431 
Squirrel-cage  windings  in  s3^chro- 

nous  motors,  577 
Star-star    connection    of    trans- 
formers, 233 
Star  connection  of  transformera 
from  three-phase  to  six-phaae 
transformation.  240 
Starting  characteristics  of  pol' 
phase  induction  motor,  44 
current,  457  l^.OOiJlC 
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Starting   characteristica   of  poly- 
phase induction  motor,  power- 
factor,  457- 
torque,  452 
Startii^   compensator   for   poly- 
phase inducljon  motor,  454 
Starting  methods  of  sin^e-phase 
induction  motors,  510 
as  repulsion  mot«r,  512,  514 
shading  coil,  512 
Bplitr-t^iaee,  511 
Starting,  of  synchronous  convertr 

ers,  661 
Startii^  of  ssrnchronous  motors, 

579 
Starting  torque  of  polyphase  in- 
duction motors,  452 
Station  transformers,  152 
Stator  of  motor,  429 
Substation  transformer,  153 
Suites  of  current,  405 
Switch,  field-break-up,  663 
Switching  operations,  effect  of  on 

line,  405 
Synchronizing  currents,  87 
Synchronizing  of  paralleled  alter- 
nators, 78 
Synchronizing  power,  92 
Synchronous    booster    with    con- 
verter, 639 
Synchronous  condenser,  109,  567 
Synchronous  converters,  see  Con- 
verter, sjDchronons 
Synchronous  impedance,  of  alter- 
nators, 43 
method  of  calculating  regula- 
tion, 45 
Synchronous  motor,  108 
armature  current  of,  542 
as  condenser,  567 
Be  phase  modifier,  567 
as  voltage  regulator,  570 
circle  diagram  for,  557 


Synchronous  motor,  counter  e.m  J. 
of,  542 
damping  grids  in,  577 
effect  of  field  strength,  550 
hunting  of,  577 
maximum  load  of,  547 
most  economical  fidd  strength 

of,  553 
running  torque  of,  541 
speed  of,  541 
startii^,  579 
structure  of,  541 
synchronous  position,  542 
V-curves  for,  553 
.Synchronous  position  in  synchro- 
nous motor,  542 
Synchronous  reactance  of  idter- 

nators,  43 
Synchronous  reacton,  570 
Synchronous  speed  of  induction 

motor,  433 
Synchroscope,  79 


Tap  eoil  in  converter,  heating  of, 

621 
T-«onnection  of  transformer,  249  _^ 

current  relations  in,  254 
Tee,    double-tee    connection    of 

transformers  to  conv«i«r,  702 
Temperature,   effect   of   (m    ma- 

toials,  3 
TwQiinals  of  transfonner,  method 

of  bringing  out,  126 
Theory  of  electricity,  368 
Third  harmonic,  392 
Three-phase  banks  of  transformers, 

parallel  connection,  362 
Three-phase  converter,  597 
Three-phase  transmission  line,  ooat 

Threfr-phase  to  six-phase  tans- 
fonnatJOQ,  387  I^.ooqIc 
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Tbree-phaBe  to  six-phaae   trans- 
fonnaticHi,  diametral  conr 
tion  to  converteTH,  246 
double-delta  connection  to  c 

mesh  connectim  to  transform- 
era,  240 

Three-phaae  to  twi>phase  troos- 
former  coniwcdon,  249 

open-delta,  258 

Scott  eonneetion,  249 


Three-phase  traneformera,  272 
Tbree-phase  tranafofmer  connec- 
tions, 252 
Three-ring  converter,  capacity  of, 
628 
relative  capacity  <rf,  621 
Three-wiie  generator,  direct  cui^ 

rent,  675 
Tirrill  voltage  r^ulator,  54 
Torque    cS    synchronous    motor, 

running,  541 
Transfonner,  »r  bloat  type,  123 
auto-,  225 
banking  of,  199 
calculation  of  regulation,  1S6 
connectionH  for  three-phase  to 
Bix-phase,  237 
diajnetral      coDnections      to 

transformer,  246 
double-delta   connections    to 

converters,  246 
mesh  connection,  240 
Star  connection,  23S 
connections    for    two-phase   to 
thre^-phase  systems,  249 
open-delta,  258 
Soott  system,  240 
T-eonnection,  240 
connections      to      three-phaae 
systems,  232 
rr,  233 


Transformer  connections  to  three- 
phase  systems,   Kd,  234 
iy,  235 
M,  236 

constant-current,  173,  200 
inatnunent,  208 
seriee,  2SS 

constant-potentif^  172 

cocding  of,  121 

core-loss  current,  136 

distributing,  152 

double-tee   connection   to   con- 
verters, 702 

effiraency,  120 

exdlang  current,  134 

function  of,  120 

fundamental  printnples,  130, 126 

heating  of,  122 

hysteresis  current,  134 

impedance  of,  176 

impedance  of,  in  parallel,  175 

leakage  reactance,  164 

losses  and  efficiency,  143 

losses  of,  121 

magnetic  power  component  of,' 
current,  134 

magnetizing  current,  130 

oil-insulated,  water-cooled,  124 

on  wrong  voltage,  156 

operation  and  polyphase  con- 
nections, 199 

paralleling,    proper    conditions 
for,  201^ 

performance  of  typical,  149 

phase    relations    between    flux 
and  induced  e.m.f.,  129 

primary  coils,  121,  126 

ratio  of,  127 

regulation,  120 

secondary  coils,  121,  126 

short-circuit  test  for  impedance 
erf,  182 

station  or  power,  152  ^- 
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TraoBfonner,  structure  of,  120 
substation,  153 
terminals  of,  126 
three-phase,  272 
core-type,  273 
sheU-type,  275 
turn  ratio  of,  1S7 
value  of  Bm  in,  139 
voltage,  effect  of  power-factor 

on,  170 
volt^e  regulation,  154 

1,  frequency  of,  324 
1  line,  fixed  charges, 


regulation,  332 

voltage  drop  in  short  line,  332 
yearly  charges,  328 
Transmission  Uae,  long,  362 
capacity  reactance  of,  383 
rise  in  voltage  at  unloaded  re- 
ceiving end,  398 
underground,  404 
Transmission  line  short,  323 
choice  of  alternating  or  direct 

voltage,  324 
most  economical  size  of  wire, 

323,325 
single-phaae,  short,  323 
voltage,  choice  of,  323 
TrHnsmission     line,     three-phase, 
oast  of,  338 
r^ulation,  341 
size  of  wire  for,  338 
Turn    ratio    of    a    transformer, 

187 
Two-phase  to  three-phase  trans- 
former connection,  349 
open-delta,  358 
Scott  connection  240 
T-conneetion,  249 
Two-ring  converter,  relative  ca- 
pacity of,  621 


Underground  cables,  404 
Unequal   voltage   ratios  in  paf- 

alleied  transformers,  206 
Unsteady .  voltage,  effects  of,  in 

alternators,  22 
causes  of,  23 


Variable  losses  m  alternator,  12 
V-curves  of  synchronous  motor, 

553 
Vibrating  rectifier,  687 
Voltage,   at  load,   how  to  com- 
pute, 345 
drop  in  short  line,  332 
effect  of  wrong  voltage  on  in- 
duction motor,  483 
<^  alternator  affected  by  load, 

19 
at  alternators  in  paraEel,  107 
of  transmission  line,  323 
-regulation  (rf  alternatora,  19 
synchronous  impedance 

method,  45 
Voltage  r^ulation  of  alternators, 
A.I.E.E.  rule  for,  45 
automatic,  53 
Voltage  r^ulation,  of  convertoa, 
.635 
of  transformers,  164,  166 
effect  of  power-factor  on,  170 
VcJtage  regulator,  54 
Vdtage  regulator  (feeder),  280 
automatic,  385 
compensator  type,  281 
induction  type,  281 
Voltage  to  neutral,  344 
Voltage,  unsteady,  effects  ot,  in 
alternator,  22 
causes  of  in  alternators,  23 
Voltmeter,  contact-making,  349 
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Wat^-cooled  transformeiB,  124 

Wave-forms,  irr^ular  e.mi.,  effect 

of  OD  charging  current,  390 

fund&mentaJ  harmonic,  392 

minor  harmonic,  392 

Windinga  of  alternators,  bracing; 

of,  59 
Wound  rotor  induotion  motor,  431 


Wound   rotor    induction    motor, 
efficiency  of,  471 
performance  curves  ot,  467 

Wrong   voltage,    effect   of   oper- 
ating tranaformcTB  on,  1 56 


Yearly   chafes   i 
line,  326 
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